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JANUARY 1936 

l*t. Split in (hit Hitnlu lUahasabha Session at Poona, whore a new party was 
formed styled sis tho Sarvadoshik Hindu Sablia to work purely on nationalistic 
linos and to co-oporato with all Indian political parties. Tho split had its origin 
in the anti-uational and communal aspect of .tho MaUasabha which was obsessing 
a fow of its adherents. 

TemplC'Kntry Satyagraha :—Ma« Satyagraha for temple-entry by Depressed 
Classes was apprehended in several citios in the United Provinces. Two of the 
Depressed Classes loaders in Lucknow issued an appeal for recruiting 120 volun¬ 
teers, who would be sent out in batches to offer Satyagraha at the various Hindu 
temples in the province, whoro members of their community were refused 
admission. This decision was arrived at following a meeting of several pancha- 
yats of Dalmiki sweepers, Bhagat “Raiedas” and Chamars,_ three different sections 
of the Depressed Classes. Au appeal for volunteers was issued on behalf of these 
sections. It was pointed out in the manifesto that though the Hindu Mahasabha 
had recogmsod tho right of tomplo-ontry by Depressed Classes, the right had not 
boon conceded by the custodians of the great Hindu temples. 

2nd. Bengal Congress Tangle settled Tho Congross Working Committee iu Bombay 
authorised the Congress Prosidont to nominato, after consulting Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, a provisional Bongal Provincial Congross Committee in order to carry out 
tho work of the Congress in Bongal until a proper Congress Committee was duly 
oloctod. This had tho effect of satisfying both tho rival Congress groups in Bongal. 

Baroda Ruler's Diamond Jubilee Gorgeous scenos marked tho oelebration of 
Diamond .T.ibiloe of llis Highness tlio Maharaja Gaokwar, the most important part 
of tho crowded programme, the Durbar for roooiving tho addross of the people 
by tho Maharaja. After the presentation of tho address, tho Maharaja in his 
mossago to his neoplo, announced that in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee 
he had decided to sot apart a fund of onn eroro of rupees, tho income from 
which would be devoted to improving tho conditions of lifo of the rural population, 
especially those of the poor and depressed olassos. A science and technological 
institute was openod at Baroda on tho oeoasiou by H. E. the Viceroy. 

Indian Science Congress His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore inaugu¬ 
rated the 33rd sossion of the Indian Science Congress in Indore before a gathering 
of scientists from all ovor tho country and visitors, Including Sir 8. M. Bapna, 
tho Prime Minister, other ministers, high oDluors and prominent citizens of Indore 
State. Dr. F. Basil, Vice-Chancellor of the Agra University, welooming the 
delegates, surveyed the great seiontilio discoveries in various fields in reoent 
years and their effect on practical lifo. After tho address of the president Sir 
U. N. Brahraaohari, sectional meetings wore held. 

Indian Economic Conference :— Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haquo, Minister of 
Education, Bongal, opened the nineteenth sassion of the Indian Eoonomio Confe- 
foronco at Dacca. India’s fiscal position under tho new Constitution was disoussod 
at tho Conference. 

3rd. A hint to police officers not to ask for inoroased salarios in view of the great 
poverty of tho ryot was made in tho presidential address at the conforonoe of 
the Assam Police Association. 

Pandit Malaviya paid a fine tribute to II. II. the Gaekwar of Baroda in a speech 
at a special darbar hold in connexion with the ruler’s diamond jubilee celebrations. 
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4th. OalottUa Khxlafat Conference The political ideal of the Moslems was des¬ 
cribed as equal status with other communities in a self-governing India, by the 
Nawab of Dacca in his presidential address at the Khilafat Conference in Calcutta. 

5th. At a oonferenoe of landholders held in Oaloutta, resolutions were passed 
demanding seats on the proposed Debt Conciliation Boards and requesting the 
authorities not to countenance agitation which would have the effect of interfering 
with the Permanent Settlement. 

A striking tribute to the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda was paid by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the ocoasion of a State banquet 

5th. “The Congress during the next ten years’’ was the subject of an address delivered 
by Dr. Kitohlew to the students of a Lahore college. 

8th. Bouse-Searches in Bombay :—The Bombay Polioe oarried out simultaneous 
house searches and raids and arrested 4 persons with the assistance of the Lahore 
Polioe. It was stated that the raids aud arrests were prompted by the suspicion 
that the arrested persons were carrying on Communist activities in the oity and 
distributing Communist literature. The Polioe seized large quantities of Communist 
literature, hundreds of copies of “The Communist”, cyclostyle maohines and other 

S araphernalia used for multigraphing oopies. The arrested persons hailed from 
forthern India. 

11th. The Congress attitude on the acceptance of Offioe was in itself the best proof 
that India had aocepted the reforms, said Sir Mohammad Yakub in a speech at 
Bombay. 

16th. V. P. Unemployment Committee Report The Report of the U. P. Unemploy¬ 
ment Committee, appointed by the Government in October 1934, with Sir ifei 
Bahadur Bapru as Chairman, was released for publication. The Committee held 
18 publio sittings in various educational centres of the Province and examined 
127 witnesses, including 30 officials, besides a number of memoranda submitted to 
it. The report laid great emphasis on the reorganisation of all stages of education, 
primary, secondary and higher, and said that the remedy for the evil of unem¬ 
ployment did not lie merely in stiffening the Univorsity standard so as to 
restrict the number of entrants. Apart from eduoational reform, the report 
advocated the development of vocational education on modern lines. There oould not 
be one single remedy which could solve the question of unemployment, added the 
report, nor could the problem of unemployment be solved immediately, but if it was 
attacked systematically, on a well-conceived plan, with the resources available to 
the Government, great relief could be given to the unemployed-among educated men. 

8ir Otto Niemeyer arrivod in India to oonduot his inquiry into the finanoes of 
the coming Fodoration. 

17th. Dr. Subbaroyan of Madras rovoalod ‘that India lost the ohanoe of better Consti¬ 
tution at the second Round Table Conference in London owing to Mr, Gandhi’s 
motives being misunderstood by Indian politicians. 

18th. The servioe facilities offered to the minority communities and the measures 
undertaken to *fight road compotition wero described in the annual administration 
report of Indian Railways for 1934-35. 

19th. The Oongross Socialists, it was understood, proposed to remain in the Congress 
in order to be in a position to fight the Reforms. 

A trenohant attaok on the Hindu majority in the Caloutia Corporation and 
praise for tho resignation of Moslem Councillors were made at a Moslem meeting 
in Oaloutta. 


20th. The Calcutta Corporation passed a resolution reiterating its policy of reoogni- 
zing tho claims of qualified Moslems to a fare share in the Corporation services. 
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The Socialist Conference of Meorut eonoludod after passing several resolutions, 
including one indicating the line of action Congressmen should taka in tho Legis¬ 
lature on bohalf of the masses. 

Death of King George the V Tho death of His Majesty King George V at 
Sandringham at 11-85 p.m. (0. M.T.) in the presence of the Royal Household. 
The King suffered no pain. Wonderful world-wide tributes were paid by all shades 
of opinion throughout the world to tho lato King. 


22nd. Andhra Youth Conference Resolutions demanding the release of all political 
prisoners, condemning the attitude of tho Congress towards the Native States and 
opposing acceptance of offices under tho new Constitution were passed by the 
Anahra Provincial Youth Conference, held at Cooanada undor the presidency of 
Mr. J. Ramali n giab Most of the resolutions evoked heated discussion. 

Tho late King’s deep concern for the welfare of his millions of subjects in India 
was referrod to by His Excellency tho Viceroy in an All-India broadcast message. 

One hundred and thirty Sikhs wore arrested in Lahore for defying the bripan ban. 


23rd Earijans and Sanaian Dharma The All-India Sanatan Dharma Conference, 
held at the Kumbha Mela, Allahabad, arrived at an unanimous decision that 
nariians being tho followers of Sanathan Dharma, it should be the duty of all 
Sanatan ists to assist them in the enioymont of privileges which tho followers of 
Rnnaihan Dharma wero entitled to. The Conference recorded resolutions to allow 
Harijans “Dovadharshan" wherever they were disallowed till now, as also the use 
of wells and gardens, schools etc., without any interference or hindrance. 
The Conference enjoined its Committee to arrange for Brahmins to give the 
“Shiva Mantra” of fivo syllables on the occasion, of the coming Bhivaratri to the 
so-callod untouchables also as was done to the Sanatanists. 

A section of Lahore Moslems launohed a “oivil disobodienco movement” in 
connection with tlio Shahidgunj mosque dispute. 

25th Tamil Nad Provincial Conference “Now that the Congress has been success¬ 
ful in getting tho majority in all the newly elected District Boards and Munici¬ 
palities and has also succeeded in getting its own men elected as Presidents and 
Chairmen respectively, it must bo our endeavour to see that tho good name of the 
Congross is maintained at anv cost and that wo do not fall victims to those very 
mistakes for which tho party in power to-day is being condemned. Let those looal 
bodies serve as a means to further local welfare as well as national interest”, 
observed Mrs. Rukmani Lakslimlpatlii, in the oourso of her address in presiding 
over the thirty-seventh session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference held at 
Karalkudi. 

Tho name of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru wos recommended for the presidentship of 
the Lucknow session of the Congress by a large numbor of provincial Congross 
Committees. 

The C. P. Tobacco Taxation Bill was thrown out by a two to one majority in 
(he 0. P. Counoil. 

One of the most important measures adopted in the Midnapore district to fight 
terrorism was the format ion of anti-torrorist leagues with watch and ward 
committees. 


26th. Sikh Muslim Clash Report of a serious clash between the Sikhs and 
Moslems was received from tho village of Dhutial in Jhelum District, about 50 
miles from Rawalpindi. It appears the trouble arose recently ovor the attempt to 
construct a shop lacing tho Gurdwara to which the Sikhs objeoted. The matter 
was reportod to tho Police, who intervened and arrested a dozen persons who 
were subsequently bound down to keep tho peace. But a largo f number of Mos¬ 
lems, it was statod, attempted to take possession of the site which was resisted by 
the Sikhs, leading to a aorious encounter lasting for several hours, when axes, 
lathis and lethal weapons were alloged to have been freely used and which resulted 
in injuries (o about 20 persons. Simultaneously, it was stated, another party of Mos¬ 
lems came into clash with Sikhs at tho Gurdwara Gurusmgh Sabha, in which one 
man who died fell from the roof of the Gurdwara during the souffle. 
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JTuneral of Kino George The funeral of His late Majesty King George V 
took plaoe at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. King Edward and his brothers 
walked behind the coffin through London to PaddtTgton station. All were in uniform, 
as well as the foreign Kings and Princes attending. Churches of all denomina¬ 
tions throughout Britain were thronged, it being estimated that at least 1,000,000 
persons attended the services. More than five hundred thousand persons filed 
through Westminster Hall whore King George’s body was lying in State. 
Patient queues, sombrely clad, stretched for miles. Moving forward at a 
snail’s paoe, those at the rear took four hours to reaoh the entrance to the Hall. 

27th. In a broadcast talk on “Some of tho dying industries of Bengal,’’ the Govern¬ 
ment’s Industrial Surveyor gave an account of the endeavours of the Department 
of Industries to rehabilitate those small and oottago industries of the province. 

28tb. Scenes of unexampled solemnity wero witnessed in Calcutta on the oooasion 
of the funeral of His Majesty King George V in London. An impressive memorial 
service at the Churoh of the Redumption, New Delhi, was the Imperial Capital’s 
last tributo to King George. 

30tb. The Joint conference of tho International Council of Women and tho National 
Council of Women in India began in Calcutta. 

Several persons were killed in a colliery explosion at Loyabad (Bihar). It was 
officially stated that five Europeans and 32 Indians were killed. 

31st. Presiding at the annual mooting of tho Indian Jute Mills Association, Mr. H. 
H. Burn gave a warning that unless an agreement was arrived at regarding 
the restriction of jute output a trade war with disastrous oonseqnonces to tho 
industry was inovitable. 


FEBRUARY 1936 

4th. The Assembly voted lor a Joint Standing Army Committee of members of both 
Houses to advise on India’s defence policy. 

5th. Search for Proscribed Literature-.— The C. I, D. with tho assistance of the 
Police carried out searches in Lucknow. Tho police were maintaining the strictest 
secrecy as to the cause of these soarohes, but it was believed that these were 
the continuation of those couduotod on January 30 last when several hundred 
copies of proscribed litoraturo, it was alleged, wero seized. It was reported from 
Allahabad that a number of soaruhos wore conducted by the Police in connection 
with Communist literature. The porsous involved, it was alleged, were mostly 
students. Some pamphlets and other printed matter were taken possession of by 
the police. The police also soarched throe housoR and a shop in quost of allegod 
Communist litoraturo and soized certain books ami papers. 

6th. Tho Opposition in tlio Assembly defeated a Government motion regarding the 
closure on Clause 2 of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act 
It was stated in the Assembly that tho Government of India were alive to 
the need of drastio action regarding the Jharia coalfields where 45 separate fires 
were said to be raging. 

7th. The opening of oottage industries as a cure for unemployment in Bengal was 
suggested by Mr. D. P. Khaitan iu a speech in Calcutta. 

8th. The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Caloutta, urged the Government of India to 
terminate the Ottawa Trado Agroemont without delay. 

9th. Andhra Provimial Conference :—The fifteenth Conference was hold at 
Cocanada under tho presidentship of Mr. O. Uamalinga Reddy. A large number of 
delegates from all over the province, including ladies, attended. Dr. Subrahmanyans, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the President and delegates, 
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commended the triple programme o! boycott of councils preparing tho country for 
direct action and carrying ou villago reconstuction work. Mr. T. Prakasam, de¬ 
claring the Conference open, advocated council-entry and acceptance of office, as 
there was no suitable atmosphere in the country for direct notion. While re¬ 
jecting the new C nstitution, tlio Luoknow Congress should lift the ban on 
acceptance of office, was the opinion expressed by the Conference, by a majority 
of 93 votes to 35. Mr. T. Prakasam was the principal supporter of the resolution, 
while Ur. Pattabhi Seetharamayya opposed it vigorously. 

Calcutta Moslems held a demonstration and asked Moslems to boycott the 
municipal elections until the community’s grievances in the Corporation were 
redressed. 

Ilth. The assembly passed without a division Mr. Azhar Ali’s resolution urging 
the Government to tako over control of the 13. and N. W. and M. and 8 . M. 
Railways. 

Sir Henry Craik stated in the Assembly that the detention of tho present 
number of Stato prisoners was necessary in the public interest. 

12tb. Death of Mr. Bardaloi Death occurred of Mr. Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, 
member of the Legislative Assombly and a devoted Congress workers and patriot 
of Assam. 

13th. The Assembly rojocted Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amoud tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act by 67 votes to (So. 

A proposal for fixing minimum pricos for agricultural produce was rejeoted iu 
tho Bengal Council. 

The measures contemplated by tho Madras Government to holp handloome 
weavers in the province was explained by Sir Zafruliah Khan in the Assembly. 

14th. Lieut. Misri Chand, one of tho competitors of the Viceroy’s Trophy Air Race, 
was the first to arrive in Bombay. Lieut. Chand won the Vioeroy’s Cup Air Race 
at New Dolhi. 

Whipping for offences against women Tho Bengal Council passod without 
division the Whipping Bill providing whipping as punishment for some offenoes 
against women. Mr, Ruhrawardy’s motion for circulation of bill was defeated. 

16th. All India Moslem Conference The political development and aspirations 
of the Moslem community iu India were outliued by tho Aga Khan when he 
addressed a meeting of the All-India Moslo m Conference. 

17th. The Railway Budget was presented in both Houses of the Central Legislature 
in New Delhi. 

The Burma Council by 44 votes to 33 rejected the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Bill sponsored by tue Govornraout. 

18th. Death of /Sir D. Wacha Sir Dinslm Waoha, tho oldest Congress President, 
died at his resulenoo iu Bombav. Sir Uinshaw was 91 yoars old and was keeping 
indifferent health for some months past. Mr. Gandhi issued the following state¬ 
ment regarding him“lu tho death of Sir Diushaw Wacha, the country has lost 
a great patriot The vory first Congress, I had tho privilege of attending, was pre¬ 
sided over by him at Calcutta. I havo vivid recollection of his great industries 
and unfailing co lutesy to all. 1 remember well how much his fearless criticism of 
Qovornment measures and his grasp of financial questions were admired by oil 
Congressmen.” 

Tho Assembly acccopted a non-official resolution recommending the extension 
of reforms to tho backward tracts. 

20th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, speaking at the dinner of the Calcutta 
Trades Association, declared that members of the Association should play a bigger 
role in public affairs. 
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The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research constituted two standing committees 
on rice and wheat which would oonsider tho marketing facilities and general 
improvement of the two crops. 

21 rt. In opening the ryots' conference in Serajganj, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui 
made suggestions for increasing the income of agriculturists. 

The soheme of relief outlined in the Bengal Agricultural Debtors' Bill was explained 
by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy at a conference of agriculturists at Serajganj. 

A striking tribute to the services rendered by the Aga Khan was paid by the 
Nawab of Rampnr at the All-India Moslem Educational Conference at Rampur. 

22nd. Hitler's intuit to India At an urgent meeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union, the following resolution was unanimously passed by members of the 
Union against Herr Hitlor’s recent speech to the Nazi University students, 
Munioh "This urgent meeting of tho Bombay Medical Union resents the 
insult gratuitously hurled by Herr Hitler on the people of India in a recent 

speeoli, and unanimously resolves to recommend to the members of the Union 
and tho medical profession in India to boyoott German goods generally and all 
medioal and surgical requisites particularly, wherever land whenever possible, 
until an ‘amende honourable’ is made.” It was farther hoped that various 
Associations, medical as well as others in the country, would take up this 
question of national self-respect and pass similar resolutions and act upon them. 

The Burma Counoil, for the seoond time, rejeoted the Criminal Law Amendment 
BUI. 

24th. The Congress Party’s token cut on tho Railway Budget Estimates was carried 
in the Assembly by 62 votes to 45. 

26th. Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, in the Assembly, denied that the claims of Bengali 
candidates for cadetships in tho Dufforin were superseded by those of Anglo- 
Indians. 

Exclusion of other provincials from the motor driving trade in Bengal was 
proposed in the Bengal Council. 

27th. Ferozabad Riots sequel Thirty-three Muslims were sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life by the Sessions Judge of Agra on charges of rioting and committing 
arson and murders in Ferozabad in May last in a communal frenzy. Nineteen 
other aooused were acquitted. It may be recalled that communal rioting 
occurred at Ferozabad, when Muslims Bet lire to several Hindu houses^ particularly 
the house of Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, who perished with his three chilaron in the 
blaze. Eight other Hindus were also burnt to death. 

The Assembly passed aU the railway demands for grants. 

Terrorist activities had not been absent from Bengal for a considerable time, 
said Sir Robert Reid in the Bengal Council, 

28th. Hunger-strike of apolitical prisoner 1 The condition of Jogesh Chatterjee, 
the Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner, who was on hunger-strike in the Lucknow 
Central Jail, for more than 3 months, was reported to have taken a bad turn. His 
voice was reported to have become almost inaudible. “Hunger-strike or no hnnger- 
strike, the question is whether his demands are reasonable, and we find they are 
so,” said Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee presiding over a largely attended publio 
meeting at Albert Hall, Calcutta, to consider Mr. Jogesh Chatterjea’s fast A 
resolution was passed supporting the demands of Ur. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee 
regarding the political prisoners and urging on the Government the imperative 
need of conceding Mr. Chatterjee’s demands, so as to prevent .the threatened 
act of self-immolation, and farther urging on Mr. Chatterjee to abandon the fast, 
as he had succeeded in enlisting public sympathy with the cause of political 
prisoners. 

Sir Jame’s Grigg’s Budget for 1938-37, presented to the Assembly showed a 
surplus of over Rs. 2 crores. 
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A survey of trade conditions in Bengal was made by Ur. M. A. Iapoliani at the 
annual mooting of the Goioutta Mnslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Dio death tool place at Qenova of Mrs. Kamola Neliru. 

Dio l’unjab Government granted an amnesty to "ghohldgunj prisoners” following 
an abaudonmout by Moslems of civil disobodlenoo. 

Sir G. Campbell, presiding over Ute meeting of tho Rongat Cliambor of Commoree. 
said tliat thi re was a feeling abroad that if tho Agoiits of State Railways were 
allowed to manage their own lines, without control from tho "unwieldy” Railway 
Heard, the present deficits may bo eenvorted into surpluses. 


MARCH 1936 


1st. Lahore Penee 'Jhlks Success crowned Mr. M. A. Jiunali’s efforts to rostoro tho 
puaoeful atnu sphere among Moslem ranks, ns a preliminary te the restoration of 
communal lunneny. While Muslims . ( uudursud and aooopto<l his advice for 
stopping eivil disobedience and confiding agitation to lawful moans, Government, 
on their part, Cully met Moslem demands as far as concern them, by declaring 
amnesty to Bnahiiigauj prisoners ami restoring forfeited seenritios. Mr. Jiiuiau 
had lioforo him the bigger problem of settlement with Sikhs. Dio Punjab Govern¬ 
ment decided to release all prisoners convicted et offences directly connected with 
tho Slialiidgui j agitation and net luvulving serious violence to person or property, 
or abetment rf such violence Dioy also decide to witlidraw tho pending cases 
falling witliin the same category. They also rovokod tho action taken under the 
Indian Press Act, where this aotiuu was directly iu connection with Uio Shahid- 
gunj agitation. 

2nd. Dio re|>ort of the Hammond Delimitation Committoo was puhlishod. 

Dio evil effects of the Moo ton Award ott the nonces of Bengal and tho aeod 
for tho alloca:ion to the province of tho entire jute duty were stressed during 
Budget discussions iu the Legislative Couuuit, 

3rd. Dio Federation of Indian Chambers of Cemmorco and Industry nrgod rotronoh- 
mout iu railway expenditure with a view to augmenting tho revonuos. 

4th. The Aga Rharit Advice to Munliiim A warning against tho formation of 
parties eu a communal basis In tlie coining Reformed Councils and advice that 
forming political groups should ouly bo on priuciplos for raising the economic 
condition of the masses were given by II. II. the Aga JChan, speaking at the 
dinner party g veil in his honour by Hir lialiuddiu Abmed, cx-Miuistor, jiombay 
Govornmont. bitting forward a strong plea fur tho uplift of tho dopressed and 
backward class w, be tlioy Muslims or Hindus, the Aga Kuan said that no favoured 
tho rich being taxed for tho beneiit of Uio poor. 


5th. Censure Motion Against Polite: —Without division, tho 0. P. Council earriod 
Mr. K. P. Pamio’s adjournment motion, In res|ieet of “tho assault with lathis and 
batons on and arrest of 411 porsons by the Khandwa Police, including several res¬ 
pectable persons of high social status at Kluuidwa on February 27.” Dio Momo 
Member, Mr. Koghuvoudra Itno, said that Uieugh tlio case was technically snb- 
judice, it would become sub-juuiee any nteuuut He, thoroforo, asked Uiu House 
to treat tho matter os such. Die evidence ou rocord showed, lie said, tliat when 
tho Bub-Inspector and constables went to mako investigations at tho Ashram, 
where strange nml suspicious characters wero staying, and also askod the drivor 
of Dhuntoolo Dnlaji about tho lieeaeo for driving the oar, .they wore assaulted by 
tho inmates ai d tho Hub-Inspector confined to custody. Whon another police 
party went for their rescue, a mob of 'JOO attacked them with lathis. Riites wore 
compared with aud 15 ivoliuomou sustained injuries. As regards attack on womon 
and other allegations regarding Interviews with and legal assistance to prisoners, 
tho matter was ougnging tho Uovuruineut’s attention and enquiries would bo made. 
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7th. A committee of fifty leading Moslems of Calcutta was set up to conduct 
successfully the boycott of the Corporation elections. 

A survey of the Panjab communal situation was made by the Governor in a 
speeoh at the European Association dinner. 

8th. Sadhus Sack a Village An orgy of rioting, arson and looting was reported 
to have been committed by a gang of 400 Sadhus (mendicants) at Chandravall, a 
village in Sitapur District, U.P. It was dark, it was stated, when tho gang of mendi¬ 
cants arrived at the village on thoir way to Mosrikh, a place of pilgrimage. They 
decided to spend the night at tho village and the villagers were approaohod 
for the free supply of at least fore oart-loads of fuel for tho Sadhus to warm 
themselves. The villagers did not comply with tho request whereupon the gang 
surrondod the villago to block any-body from escaping, and a party, armed with 
lathis and brickbats, forcibly broko open every houso, dragged out the immates 
and beat them mercilessly. Somo houses were also sot on tiro, and cattle let 
loose and chased out. This rioting was reported to havo lasted for several hours, 
in the course of whiok even standing crops on the outskirts of the villago woro 
destroyed. 

Mo agreement was reached regarding tho Shahidganj dispute, and Mr. Jinnah’s 
retirement was considered a “startogio retroat." 


10th. Government defeats in the Assembly Tho Congress party’s out motion in 
the Assembly, moved by Mr. Asaf Alt, relating to tho foreign and Political 
Department grant, to discuss the Frontier policy of tho Government of India, 
was carried by 72 votes against 47. Another cut motion movod by Mr. 8. 
Satyamurthi, reduoing demand for tho Executive Council to one rupee, which 
was meant as a refusal of supplies with a view to showing that the House had 
no confidence in the Government, was carried by G8 votes against 62. Tho 
Opposition scored another victory, when the Independent Party’s out motion 
refusing grant to the Defence Department, movod by Mr. K. L. Oauba, was 
carried by 79 votes to 46. 

Review of oommeroial and political problems affecting Europeans in India was 
made at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chambor of Commoroe. 


11th. Assam’s administrative problems were reviewed by the Governor in a striking 
address to the Legislative Counoil. 

Tho Budget estimates for Assam, urosentod in tho Connoil rovealod that expendi¬ 
ture next year would bo Rs. 57,12,000 abovo the receipts. 

The Council of Stato rojooted a resolution domanding tho formation of a non- 
offloial oommitteo to adviso on Defonco affairs. 


12th. Mr. Jawharlal Returns to India Pandit Jawharlal Nehru roturnod to India 
by air. lie was acoordod a warm rocoption at Karachi and at Allahabad. Ho 
also brought with him tho ashes of Mrs. Kamala Nehru which woro immersed in 
the Ganges with due ooremony. A spontaneous hartal was obsorvod in Allahabad 
in memory of Mrs. Nehru. 

Assam Land Revenue Re-assossraont Bill was accopted in the Legislative Counoil. 

The Assembly passed Mr. M. 8. Anoy’s motion oonsuring the Government’s 
“polioy of repression” and rojooted Sir L. Hudson’s motion domanding the aboli¬ 
tion of the surcharge on incomes. 

The smaller States of Gujarat and Kathiawar wero in favour of a confederation of 
their own instead of their amalgamation with larger Indian States. 

I3tii. Tho abolition of tho Permanent Settlement in Bongal was demanded by the 
Bengal Council during tho debate on a cut motion on budgot grants under the 
head “land Revenue.” 

The Council of State rooommendod that women bo admitted to its membership. 
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14rt. West Mis In a Political Conference : --That this oonntry should not he stampeded 
into accepting a Ho< ialist. Stale 1 , but .should bo permitted to consider oalmly whether 
such a state would accord with the genius of the country, was the |»!ea made by 
Or. D. H, Uatnchandra Itao, in liis address welcoming tho delegates to the Wost 
.Kistna Political Conference, hold at Uozwada. Sri mat hi Uukmani Htkshinipati, 
presided. Delcgato-s from all ever the district wore prosont in largo numbers. 
Ihe conference pnssod a number of important resolutions among which ono rooora- 
mendod drastic changes in tlio constitution of tho Congross and anothor roitoratod 
”5® f»°al of tlio Congross as I’urna Swaraj, wliioli could bo aohiovod only by Civil 
Disobedience. 

Pandit Malaviya advisod ITarijans not to break away from Ilinduism and stated 
that no ot/ior loligion had claims on tlio community as it was a domestio quarrel 
among Jlindus. 

iSth. Pandit Molavti/n in Kasik A rousing reception was accorded to Pandit 
Malaviya whon lio arrived at Nasik in connection with Harijan propaganda. Led 
by bedecked Imrsos and Hindu scouts, with bauds playing tlio Pandit was taken 
in procession through tlio gaily festooned streets of tho city to tlio bungalow on 
tlio rivor-bank. lingo crowds greeted the Pandit when ho ontorod tlio city from 
tho railway station, where lie and parly were welcomod by tho Uecoption Com¬ 
mittee members. Three hundred associations representing all communities gar¬ 
landed him. later, addresses on behalf of tho Hindu Sablia and citizons worn 
prosouted at a mammoth mooting near lfoly Uamkund. Tho addresses strossod 
Pandit Malaviya’s services to tho country in educational, social, religious and 
l>olitical spheres. 

Pt. Jawaliatlal's exhortation :—-“Discipline should bo onr shoot anchor,” said 
Pt. Nohru addressing tlm Volunteer Corps at Molinagar, Allahabad, when lie 
opened tho sot mul battalion of the Congress Voluntoor Corps, lio asked thorn 
not to be dish (art ..mod by the lull ill political atmosphere but bo roady to rospoml 
to tho country’s call whenever it came. Ho deprecated tlio idoa of pooplo thinking 
of Mr. Gandhi as an Avatar and that Swaraj would fall from Hoavon and appoalod 
to everyone, Prospective of caste, or creed or sex, to think independently, weigh 
every proposas before them, appreciate such proposals in tho true perspective 
and arrive at independent judgment, prior to giving assent to ovory call for 
sacriiico made on them. 

16th. Tlio Comrnamlor-iu-Chiof made an important stalemont in rogard to tho Indian 
Military Academy in tho Council of State. 

Tho Government of Bengal's irrigation policy was explained in tho Legislative 
Council durin; the debate on the domain! for a grant of Us. 31,39,000 under this 
head. 

17th. Agricult).ml Training for Detenus “Experiments iu connection with tho 
schomoof ind istri.il and agricultural training for detenus are distinctly hopofnl,” said 
tlio Homo Member of the Bengal Government, moving a demand a Us. 1,10,51,000 
undor Gonoral Administmon, iri the Bengal Council. The contros wore run 
virtually on hoarding house lines with minimum restrictions, ho added. Fiftoon 
detenus wore receiving instructions in each of the four camps and 25 woro 
working in the Agricultural Centro. Arrangements had boon mado to open six' 
more industrial centres, giving 00 mon instructions and another Agricultural 
Centro would bo opened to provide instruction for 45 mon. 

A strong ploa for the industrialization of India was mado by Sir II. Hody 
spoakiug ou tho Finance Bill in the Assembly. 

A suggestion for centralizing under one coinmittoo tho phasos of tho hoalth 
welfare activities was made by Sir .John Anderson at a mooting of tho Bengal and 
Calcutta Ilea'.th "Welfare AVook Committees iu Calcutta. 

18th. Military Route Marches in lie.nrjal In ordor to discuss tho military routo 
inarches in various districts of Bengal a motion was mado in tho Bengal Council, 
to roduoo tho demand for Its. VJ,()0() under the head Exocutivo Council by Us. 100. 
The mover, Air. 1' Bauncrjee, alloged that the marches woro arranged in those 
villages winch woro either politically advanced or whero Congross workers lived. 
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Mr. N, K. Base urged that tbe allegations of Mr. Bannerjeo oalled for swift and 
immediate enquiry. Tbe Homo Momber, replying, said that cone of tbe represen¬ 
tatives of Midnaporo Distriot in tbe Counoil came forward to represent tbe grie¬ 
vances. He had absolute faith in the man on the spot. Since 1932, there bad 
been very few extraordinary cases of indisc.^ine among troops in Bengal. As 
regards saluting tbe Union Jack Government did not force anybody to salute it 
against his wishes. It was a travesty of truth that troops were terrorising the 
countryside. Tbe motion was lost. 

The suggestion of tbe Fiji Government that tbe method of soleoting Indian 
representatives in the Fiji Council should be by nomination and cot olootion was 
opposed in tbe Counoil of State. 

The administation of the Caloutta Corporation was criticized by Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy in the Bengal Counoil. 


19th. Anti-Constitution Conference An Anti-Constitution Conference of Congress¬ 
men held at Bombay passed resolution on tho question of offieo acceptanco undor 
the new constitution and deolared that tho Confcrenco was emphatically of 
opinion that acooptance of offices under tho constitution was direct contraven¬ 
tion of the goal of the National Independence and declared policy of rejecting 
tho Reforms. Acceptance of offices, for whatever purposes, amounted to working 
the reforms and oo-operation with tho Government in carrying on the admini¬ 
stration which had exploited and would continue to oxploit the country. It was 
the considered opinion of tho Conferonco that Congressmen should under no 
circumstances accept offices and should resolve to carry on an intensive struggle 
against the policy of office accoptanoe. Tho resolution also called on tho Bombay 
delegates to the Lucknow session of tho Congress to voto against any proposal 
whioh might lead directly or indirectly to a policy of accepting officos. 


20th. The Finance Bill rejected in Assembly :—Pandit Nilkantha Das moved in the 
Assembly that to Clause 2 of the Finance Bill relating to salt duty the following 
be added: “And tho said provisions shall, in so far as they enable tho Governor- 
Genoral-in-Counoil to remit any duty so imposed, be oonstrued as if with effeot 
from April 1, 1936, they remitted duty to the extont of tho said one rupee and fonr 
annas and such remission shall be doomed to have boon made out of the loviable 
duty by Rule made under that sootion.” Dr. Bhagvvan Das supported the amend¬ 
ment, saying that for people whoso daily inoome was calculated by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee as seven pice daily, tbe salt tax was cruel. Sir Jamos 
Grigg, the Finance Member, opposed the amendment on the ground that it would 
involve loss of revonue to the oxtent of eight orores. Tho amendment was carried 
by 62 votes to 41, members of tho Independent Party remaining neutral. The 
Assembly passed tho amendmont of Dr. Banorji to tbe Finance Bill, reducing 
tho prioe of a post card to half anna, by 83 votes to 44. Mr. Pallival moved that 
the quarter anna postage should carry registered newspapers weighing up to 10 
tolas instead of 8 as now. Mr. G. V. Bowoor, opposing the motion, said that tho 
ohange would cost tho Government Es. 74,OCX). The rate was already tho smallest 
compared with tho rates in other countries and had not been increased sinco 1898. 
The motion was passed by 64 votes to 41. Tho Finanoo Bill was reoommmended 
by His Excellenoy tho Vieoroy in its original form, excepting the amendment 
with regard to tho postal rato for newspapers. The Assembly rejected the 
recommended Bill by 68 votes to 61. 

Sind Hindus Conference The fears of the Hindu minority under separated 
Sind were voioed at the All-Sind Hindu Conference held at Karachi. The Con¬ 
ference urged on the Government tho necessity of introdneing into the new 
Constitution propor safeguards and system of Joint Electorates, with reservation 
of seats with sufficient weightage and cqnitable adjustment of franchise in the 
local Assembly. Tho Conference, disagreeing with the neutral attitude of the 
Congress on the Communal Award, opinod that tho Award was a negation of the 
elementary principle of democratic Government, The Conference further deve¬ 
loped the reported attitude of tho Bahawaipur State authorities to the Hindus and 
sympatliised with their brethren -and appealed to the Government of India to 
intervene and bring about reconciliation. 
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22nd. Boycott of Calcutta Municipal Mention* :—A largely attended mooting of 
Calcutta Mosloms was hold in Urn Calcutta Maidau, tho Nawab Bahadur of Dacca 
presidin'', to vetiluto Moslem grievances in connection with tho City Corporation 
affairs. Hmall processions of Moslems carrying posters shouting, “Boycott Cor¬ 
poration elections,” wore taken out from different parts of tho City, terminating 
at tho mooting plaoo. Tho meeting ooudomuod tho conduct of Mosloms, since 
duolarod clouted to tho Corporation who “deliberately floated tho will of tho ontiro 
community" l y not resigning their soats and tosontod tho attitude of indiiferonuo 
on tho part o ; the Moslem members of tho Bengal Legislature in this connoction 
and demanded of them that the interest of Moslems should bo properly safe¬ 
guarded and fclso reiterated tho decision to boycott tho onsuing Corporation oloo- 
tion and not to accept Oevernment nomination or appointment or seek oloction 
to Corporation as Alderman untill Moslem griovaneos were rodrossod. 

Anti-minis‘ry day A. public meeting held at Khalikdina Ilall, Karachi, in 
connection wi ll the’ Anti-Ministry Day resolved that, in view of tho fact that tho 
Oovcrnmont of India Act is a denial ut India’s inalionblo right of self-determina¬ 
tion and is reactionary and retrograde, the Lucknow Congress should decide to 
mako a wani ng that the Constitution is impossible of being worked. It furtbor 
opiued that amopbmoo of Ministerial cilice by Congressmen is undesirable and 
would prove disastrous to Congress and for froodom, Tho Anti-Ministry Day 
was observed in Benares also. 

23rd. Censure motion Re : Ban on Mr. Bose : —In tile Assombly, Mr. Nilkantha Das 
moved nil adjournment motion to censure (bo (lovornmont fur the decision convo¬ 
yed to Mr. Stihash Chandra Bose that it be returned to India bo could not bo 
expected to remain at. liberty. Tho motion was carried by tho House by 65 votes 
to 5(5. homo Independents including Mr. .linnah remained neutral. 

Company fsuv Amendment Sir N. N. Kir car, Law morabor, introduced ill tho 
Assembly tho Bill amending tho Company Law, which hail boon hammered into 
final shape, in the result of discussions with commercial loaders. Opinions 
received disclosed tho demand for deal with mush-room and fraudulent companies, 
for changes In the provisions relating to issue and contents of prospectuses, for 
increased disclosure to shareholders of the finnnoial position of companios and 
for increased right to shareholders in commotion with managomont of companios 
for modilicatijn of tho present law amdioahto to Managing Agents, for changes in 
provisions up dicablo to winding up, for special provisions to govern banking com¬ 
panies and for Humorous other improvements. The Bill retains tho existing form 
of the Indian Act. The English Law bad been followed where possible. 

Compulsory Vrinmy MducuUon for girls -The Government of tho United 
Provinces sanctioned the introduction, with effect from April 29, 1936, of 
compulsory i rimary education of girls whoso ages were not loss than six and not 
more than cloven years (in the case of Muslim girls not less than live and not 
more than ni to years) in the Itaunja and K’akori village areas of tho Lucknow 
district. Thi i wa* the second district board whoso scheme had boon sanctioned by 
tho flovemm.mt under Section 3 (2; of tho United Province District Board 
Primary Edu :atiou Act. 1926. 

24th. University for the Frontier Provimm : —Tito Prontior Council carried a non- 
official resolution, recommending (he establishment of a Unitary University ut 
Peshawar. Ur. ('till, Director or Education, said that tho Local Government sub¬ 
mitted a strong case for a grant to Hie Government of India, hoping it would 
include it in the subvention. Kir Abdul Quaiyum, Minister, said that tho now 
University would cater to the needs of the tribal area forming half tho Province. 
It was not thoir intention to transmit to tho tribal aroa idoas imported by mislako 
from South India. 

25th. Tho U. P. Unemployment. Committee’s report was discussed in tho Council of 
State. 

Tho Finanoo Bill, as recommended by tho Governor-Gonoral, was rejoetod by 
tho Legislative Assembly. 

26th. Import duly on Wheat Tho Punjab Council unanimously passod a non-official 
resolution, recommending to the Government to convoy to tho Govornmont of India 
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that in view of the prevailing low prices, tho import duty on wheat should bo 
raised to Rs, 2 per hundred-weight. Nawab Mnzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, 
supporting the resolution said that the Punjab had already strongly represented the 
matter to the Government of India and promised to farthor convey tho wish of 
the House to them. 

28th. Uplift of Muslim The All-India Moslem Conference, held at New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Haji Abdullah llaroon, among other things, disoussed the 
question of the uplift of the massos, especially tho Muslims. The Conference was 
of opinion that it was imperative to adopt a programme for their moral, intellec¬ 
tual, social and oconomio betterment. The Conferonoe authorised the Working 
Committee to execute and popularise the programme and frame definite lines 
of action at the earliest possible mom ent and doviso effective moaureB most likely 
to reform and ameliorate tho condition of the poor and unemployed cultivators 
and starving masses of India. 

The Madras Government passed orders on tho report of tho special officer 
appointed to inquire into agricultural indebtedness in tho province. 

In criticizing India’s protection policy Sir II. P. Mody made a plea for tho 
setting up of a now fiscal commission. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga gavo ono lakh of rujioos to the Bihar Memorial to His 
late Majesty King George V. 

The creation of local self-government institutes was advocated at the first All- 
India Local Self-Government Conference at D clhi. 

The Legislative Assembly adopted tho report of its Committee on the findings 
of the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

29th. The All-India Moslem Conference at Delhi passed a resolution condemning 
tho renewed attacks on tho Communal Award. 

An agreement was reported to have been reached on the Nizam’s claim for a 
symbolic expression of his sovereignty over Borar. 

Addressing Bombay journulists, Sir Stanley Reed said that to bo a successful 
journalist, ono must first bocome a ropovtor. 

There had been a fall in tho number of industrial strikes in Bombay in 1934-35 
as a result of tho Government’s efforts for conciliation. 

30th. Assembly's Verdict on Ottawa Pact Tho Assembly accepted by 70 to 65 
votes Mr. Jinnah’s amendment urging immodiato' termination of the Ottawa Pact 
and recommending to tho Government to oxamiao the itiend of trade for entering 
into bilateral treaties with foreign countries, including the United Kingdom. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir H. P. Mody voted for the Government. Tho 
nominated members Mr. D’Souza and Mr, N. M. Joshi voted in favour of Mr. Jinnah’s 
motion. The two Burman members voted for the amendment in spito of Sir 
Mahomed Zafruila’s appeal that tho rejoction of tho Ottawa Pact would have 
repercussions on tho lndo-Bnrma Agreement. 

Punjab Debtors' Protection Bill The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill which 
was passed by the Council last session was sent back to the Council for 
re-consideration. It would be recalled that certain vital Government amendments 
proposed to the Bill daring the last session were not acoepted by the House. 
The Bill in the form recommended by the Governor, sought to make exemption of 
ancestral property from attachment conditional, among other things, on the 
determination of the liability of suoh land by tho oourt as if this section had 
not been expressly charged by way of mortgage on the ancestral individual 
property by the pmecessor in interost, whereas the Bill as passed, made the 
exemption unconditional. 

A municipality’s responsibilities in regard to the education of its oitizens was 
the subject of an address at the Local Belf-Government Conference at Delhi. 

An appeal to the Govornmont to rovise their railway coal purchase polioy was 
made at the annual meeting of tho Indian Mining Federation. 

A Bill proposing abolition of looal boards was introduced in the Bengal Counoil. 
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Tho Assembly aocoptod Mr. M. A. Jinnah’.s araondmont demanding tho termina¬ 
tion of tlio Ottawa Agroomont. 

Tho Council of State passed tho Fiuanoo Bill as oortifiod by tho Govornor- 
Oonoral by by 32 votes to 10, 

31*t. Gandhiji oa Tcnmle-entry Campaign :~Iu a communication to tho “Harijan” 
on tomplo-ontr;', Oanuliiji wrote : “Local Baughs should mako a sustaiuod effort 
to have the existing temples thrown opon, and ovon to build now ones, not for 
Harijans only, but tor all. Caro must bo taken that whoro tomplos are oponed 
to llarijans, no dhorirahiation is made against thorn. Thoy must bo opened on 
precisely tho sumo terras as thoy aro opened to other Hindus. It is hardly 
necessary to itato that in different localities difforont methods may bo adopted 
for securing tho desired ond. Porfoot non-violence must, of courso, bo maintalnod 
in all cases. An All-India, simultaneous movomont of the same typo, is not 
contemplated. It will vary in intensity and methods, according to the 
circumstances of each locality. Nowhere should temples ho opened, whoro there 
is nu active n inority opposed to the opening. Practical unanimity should bo 
scoured before a temple is opened. Tims what is required Is sustained oitort to 
convert local p tblic opinion in favour of tomplo-ontry.’’ 


APRIL 1936 

lrt. Sind a New Province 1 The inauguration ‘of tho now province of Sind took 

idaco. Hit- Lancelot. Graham, tho Governor, entered upon his dntios on 1st April. 
The Mayor of liarai hi, Ka/.i Kliuda ltux, presented His Excellency with an address 
of welcome to which llis Excolloiioy replied suitably. Tho message of II. E. tho 
Viceroy, conveying llis Majesty tho Kmg-Emporor’ message, was read by His 
Exeollonoy. 

2nd. Mr. Raiendr.i Prasad, Cougross President, appealed to difforont jrolitical parties in 
India to adopt a tolerant attitude to one another. 

4th. A resolution supporting tho Assembly veto regarding tho Ottawa Agroomont was 
passed at Uni annual meeting of tho Fedorutlon of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

6th. Inauguration of Orissa Province His Excellency 8ir Joliu llubback was ins¬ 
talled as tho lin t Governor of the newly constituted Province whon at tho Durbar 
Hull el Kavonshaw College, Cuttack, Mr. I’. T. Mansfield' Chief 8ocrotarv-designato 
of Orissa read the warrant of appointment and Hir Courtney Terrel, Chiof Justice of 
Patna High Court, administered oaths of allegiance and office to llis Excellency. 
Immediately fol owing his installation, llis Excellency was tho rocepiout of a joint 
address from deputations representing Oriya Peoples’ Association, Orissa Land¬ 
holders’ Association, Orissa Chamber of Commerce, Orissa Mahomedau Association 
and All-Orissa Homioilod Bengalees' Association. Replying to tho address. His 
Excellency, in the courso of his speech, road a special message from his Majesty 
the King-Emperor, which ho had scut through the Viceroy togothor with Viceroy's 
own message. 

llis Excellouoy Sir Jehu Anderson invested the Maharaja of Cooch lioliar with 
nilling powers at a durbar hold at Cooch Bcliar. 

7th. The Legislative Assembly rejected ate solution urging tho reloaso of dotonus, 
tho Congress Party declining to take part in the voting. 

8th. II. E. Lord WillinydoEs Address Ilia Excellency tho Viceroy addressed both 
(louses of tho 0 rat nil Legislature. He surveyed at length tho political and econo¬ 
mic situation in the country aud tho position of Indians ovorsoas, appoaling to other 
parts of the Emmie to realise India’s status in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Ho concluded his address by drawing a vivid picture of the future of 
the country under the now Constitution aud wished all good wishes to the uow 
Viceroy. 
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Mr. S. 0. Bose was arrested on landing at Bombay. 

The Government Bill to amend the Indian Mines Act so as to provide against the 
danger of fires in collieries was referred by the Assombly to a Select Committee. 

Several changes, inoludlng the abolition of tho manual labour danse and the 
method of election of dolegates and President of the Congress, were adopted by tho 
Congress Working Committee. 

9th. The Lucknow Congress Mr. Satyamurthi was the only speaker in the Assem¬ 
bly on ids Bill to repeal or amend repressiro Laws. He spoke for 3 hoars and 
his speech was unfinished. 

Socialists suffered a defeat in the Subjects Committoo meeting of the 
Congress over proposed changos in tho constitution. 

11th. Criticism of tho now Reforms in India was made by Rai Bahadur Tliaknr 
Hanuman Singh, presiding at the U. P. Liborat Conforcnoe at Fyzabad. 

The need for public help in effecting ednoational reforms in India was emphasized 
at the College and University Teachers’ Conference. 

The goal of the All-India Muslim Loague was responsible self-governmont for 
India, declared the President. 

Tho Subjeots Committee of the Congress ocoopted tho Working Committee’s reso¬ 
lution, condemning the India Act and postponing offioo issuo. 

12th. The new Constitati on was condemned by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a resolution 
which was accepted by the Muslim League at Bombay. 

The United Provinces Liberal Party continued their conference at Fyzabad. 

Government measures for tho relief of unemployment wero discussed by tho 
Hon. Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroque, Bengal Minister. 

The Congress session opened in Lucknow. 

13th. Ountur Audhra Conference Tho Guntur District Andhra Mahasabha Con¬ 
ference was held at Tenaii, with the Raja of Chailapallo in the chair. Nearly a 
thousand persons, including delegates from Ganjam, attended the function. The 
Conference arged that a separato Andhra Provinco be formed with 12 Telugu 
districts of the Madras Presidonoy. Another resolution demanded that the Coded 
Districts be included again in die jurisdiction of tho Audhra University. The 
Mahasabha requested the Govornmont tp give representation to Andhras in tho 
public services either on the basis of population or on the basis of revenue derived 
from tho Audhra area. Another resolution oalled upon the electors of this district 
and of this province to give thoir votes only to those who supported the formation 
of a separato Andhra Province and who would agitato for the recovery of Andhra 
tracts now annexed to Grissa. 

The Congress passed the official resolution, rejooting tho new constitution and 
postponing the issue of aoceptanco of office by its members. 

Women for tho first time hold a couforonao of thoir own in tho Congress camp 
at Lucknow. 

The scope for industrial expansion in tho North and South Aroot districts and 
adjacent areas as a result of tho Mettur Schomo, was outlined in a Note sumitted to 
the Madras Government 

The goodwill rather than political machinery built up the strength of the nation 
was the view expressed by Mr. Uanganadhan, presiding ovov a conference of 
South Indian Christians at Madras. 

14th. The legislative Assembly passed two Bills prohibiting loans and oredits to 
Italy and extending tho additional import duty on Salt at a reduced rate. 

The Congress session concluded at Lucknow after drafting an agrarian programmo. 

13th. Sir N. N. Siroar moved in tho Legislative Assembly for a select committee on 
his Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act. 
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A reference to tin) clash of ideas in Uio Congress was made by Pandit Nehru 
boforo tho moiling of Uio All-Lmlia Committee at Lucknow. 

16th. Congrmts Nationalist Party :—Tim failure of unity talks with Congress 
loaders and tlm decision of tin) Lucknow Congress to tight tho next election on 
its ov/u ticket made Uio (!ou gross Nationalist Party organise themselves on a 
permanent ba:.is and begin their campaign in right earnest and put up a strong 
light against the (digress in the forthcoming elections to .the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures. This vas the purpose of the Provincial Hindu Conference hold at Patna 
under the presidentship of Kumar (Sangauaud Sinha and another hold at Agra 
under the presidentship of Kaja Kir Itumpul Singh. Tho party, whatever its local 
name ami ori; in will, under afliliation, bo called the Nationalist Party for All- 
India purposes. Nationalists, at their meeting at llirla house ou April 10, arrived 
at two main conelusions, the first regarding contesting tho forthcoming elections 
and tho second that they should for that purpose form a coalition with other 
parties such as Liberals, Landholders and others, who have boon alfoeted by tho 
Communal Award or who feel its adverse effects on national life and outlook. 
This party boliovod that .ill avenues of honourable compromise having boon closed 
by tho Cmgrt ;s, they must form a party ou a permanent basis. 

18th. Lord and Lady Willingdon left for England. 

The Marque:a of Linlithgow was installed as Viceroy at Now Delhi and made 
his first broadcast to the pimple of India. 

Questions regarding the termination of tho Ottawa Agreement wore asked in tho 
Legislate vo As. icml.ly. 

Problems resting to tlm tea industry were discussed by tlm chairman of tho 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association at its annual general mooting hold at Jalpaiguri. 

19th. Their Exo >l!ctti.:ios the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow fod tho 
poor of Delhi to commemorate their arrival and llioir silver wedding. 

20th. Italy’s “high-handedness” in Abyssinia was condemned in the Council of Statu 
when tho House passed the Hill banning credit to Italy. 

The ljuglslut vo Assembly passed Urn Validating Hill removing certain doubts and 
establishing llu validity of oorlriu High Court proceedings. 

22nd. Tho profo •ontial margin ou Ifnit«v| Kingdom imports of fonts would ho consider¬ 
ably reduced as a result id au amcudmoul to tlic Tariff Hill accepted by tho 
Assembly. 

24th. Hindu-Mu slim Kiot in J'lmnn There was serious Himlu-Muslim rioting in 
front of tho Marulhi temple, in Poona, noeessitaliug Ihitish Military being called 
out Three In mired police, under uliioors, rushed to tho seouo and restored 
order. One Inspector was injured. Tho authorities then called out tho 
Military. Over LAW persons wore injured. Tho Hombay Government issued 
a communique on she nols, in the course of which they said : Tho Sonya Marutlii 
Tonijdo, which wits, formerly on Iho wall of a Jiouso in Itaviwarpotli, was rocons- 
truetod last year in a small area on the public road, because the house was push¬ 
ed back owing to (lie broadening of the road. Prior to tho change, llumiman 
,layout! used to be celebrated in the shrine with music. When reconstruction of 
the shrine on Hie public way was wuielionnd by tho District Magistrate, it was 
laid down that there should mil hi; obslrinsliuu to tiie public and that the trustees 
should give a written undertaking that music would not bo pluyoil boforo tho 
shrine. This written undertaking, pointed out tho communique, however was not 
received, and when tho lime for celebrating llanumau Jayauti approached, tho 
District Magistrate, on receipt of request for permission to play music from April 
0 to 211 prohih ted under Kub-Keotion 42, Hombay District Police Act, playing 
music at the sbrine, or any public phr-o within ill) yards. Later, tho trustees of tho 
shrine approached lie District Magistrate for permission for worship with music, 
ou tho last day of tho festival only, representing that tho feelings of tho Hindus 
had boon seriously stirred by tho prohibitory order. Tho District Magistrate 

3 
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invited nrominont Mahomodans and discussed the situation with them. Tiiey 
admitted that no objection was offered by theis. co-religionists in tho past probably 
because tho shrlno had not beon in sucJi a nrominont position. After further 
discussion and careful consideration, the District Magistrate issuod an order on 
April 23, permitting worship with mus’o on April 24 from tho Bhrine with 
restriction as to the times of play and on condition that no obstruction was caused 
to traffic. At i) p, m., on April 24, when Hindus commenced woiship, Mahome- 
dans collected near the shrine in increasing numbers, but were kept moving by 
tho police. Later another crowd of Mahomedans oamo towards the shrine, 
shouting “Din, Din.” On their being pushed back, other Mohamedans arrived 
and co nmenced Hinging stonos and bricks at tho shrine. More Hindus came on 
the seono and retaliated by throwing stones. The rival crowds wore separated 
and pushed back by the Police. Membors of both parties had lathis, and soveral 
Police were iuiurod. Eventually, tho Hindns wero prevailed upon to disootinue 
worship and tho crowds to disperse. At noon the situation became more sorious 
as Mahomedans began damaging tho property of Hindus. 

26th. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah appoalcd to the Scheduled Castes to work the 
now Reforms, and to form olootion boards in each province to oontest tho 
coming elections. 

27th. More Commuttal Riots Ono Hindu was killed aud soveral woro iniurod, 
including ouo Mahomodau, in a communal riot which oocurrod in front of a 
mostjue at Jamalpnr, Monghyr District, wliile a Hindu wedding procession was 
passing along tho main road in Jamalpnr. When a Marwari marriago procession 
was going past a n.osquo at Jalpaigmi, with music and band, Mahomedans, it was 
alleged, camo out of the mosque and demanded immediate stoppage of musio. 
The Polico, in charge of tho procession, had the musio discontinued, but in the 
meantimo, it was aliegod, missilos wero hurled at tho proocssiouists as the result 
of which one was injured. A report flora Kh unpur, Belgaum District, said that a 
Hindu-Moslom fracas ooourred tnoro last week. Three on each side wore 
injured. It was alleged that a Mahomodan attackod mombers of a procession who 
wero taking out tho portrait of llashoswar which led to tho fraeas. 

29th. Mr. Nehru's Appeal Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress Prosidont, addressed a 
public meeting of over 10,000 people at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur. Mr. Nehru said: 
“I will not ask yon to oast a single vote in favour of Congress if you do not 
wish to vote for indopoudoaco." 

30th. Sir Otto Niomoyor’s report on tho allocation of finances under tho -new Consti¬ 
tution was published. 


MAY 1936. 

2nd. A claim for Oovornmcut recognition of Ayurvedic system of medicine in Bengal 
was made at a oonferonco hold iu Calcutta. 

Lord Linlithgow visited two villages noar Dobra Dun and had informal talks with 
tho inhabitants. 

To imploment tho recommondations of tho Bapru Committee the Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity proposed tho starting of a school of dentistry and a veterinary soieuco 
department. 

3rd. Sir K. V. Reddi was appointed to act as Governor of Madras during the absenoe, 
on four months’ leave, of Lord Erskiue. 


7th. Tho Marwari Association claimed that Bengal had boon most ungonorously troatod 
by the Niomoyer settlement. 

Authoritative circles in tho Punjab woro disturbed by tho "niggardly troatmont” 
motod out to the Province in tho Niumoyor Report, 

The appointment of Sir Finns Khan Noon as High Commissioner for India was 
officially announced. 
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9th. Resolutions expressing sympathy’ with Abyssinia ami criticizing tho action of 
Italy wore .passed at meetings hold in many places in I ndia. 

Efforts wore being made for closer co-operation between tho Con,gross and Trade 
Union movement. 

10th. Dr. Ansar Vs end The death occurred of Dr. M. A. An sari, ox-President of 
tho Congress, in train, while ho wits travelling from Delira Dun to Delhi. 

That Congress unity in Madras would bo replaced by wa-ring factions, oacli 
greedy for power, if tho ban on acceptance of Ministerial responsibility wore raised, 
was the fear oppressed by S. Bubramauiuu at the Villuparam Pol. Couferonce. 

Tho Calcutta Corporation adjourned as a protest against tho arrest and detention 
of Mr. Subhas Dose. 

12th. Socialist Houses Raided The C.I.D. Police raided the olfioo of tho Punjab 
Socialist Party at Uradlaugh Hall, Lahore, in the early hours and soarehod the 
belongings of four workers. No-indies wore also carried out in the houses of Pre¬ 
sident of the Press Workers’ Union and of another student. Certain papers and 
books were sei'.o.l. No arrests wo.o made. Searches wore carried out simul¬ 
taneously in about a dozen places, including tho houses of the General (Secretary of 
the Punjab Socialist Party and other oliico-bearers and prominent members of tho 
party. It was stated that tho searches were a sequel to the alleged distribution at a 
meeting held ii observation of the Subash Bose Day on May 10, of a proscribed 
leaflet relating to ( ominuuism. Reports from Amritsar showed that, similar searches 
of houses of lv.cmbirs of tho Socialist Party were carried out there also. 

Tho comments of the Provincial Governments together with tho Government of 
IndiaS views in Uo Ninmeyor Report wore published. 

Four hundred an I fifty agricultural farms were established in Bengal with tho 
help of the rural development grant or tho Governmont of India. 

One of Iho biggest fires that ovor occurred in Doinbay, caused dnmago esti¬ 
mated at Its. 1:5 hulls. 

14th. “Net a he I on narlh but a prisorors’ paradise” was how Sir Henry Craik lies- 
cribed tlm Au laie .ns on his return from a visit of inspection. 

I5tb. In a talk with Hominy journalists Pandit .'lawaharlal Nehrn said that while ho 
remained coin hired that socialism was the only political panacea for India’s ills he 
would not sees to force this view on Congress. 

The death oociined in Calcutta of Sir K. N. Mookorjeo. Sir Raj end ra was ono 
of Calcutta's foremost comiuurcial magnates. Ho was senior partner of Messrs. 
Martin & Co. 

16th. India s foimal notice to lorminalo her participation in tho terms of tho Ottawa 
Pact was acknowledged by the Hoard of 'Prado. 

Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru was trying to bring about unity in trado union ranks in 
Bombay. 

Mr. E. Raghavmnlra Rao took tiio Oath of Olfico as Acting Governor of tho Con¬ 
tra! Proviuces at Paulnnarhi. 


17th. Trade Unions and Coin/ress Tim 15l.h Session of tho All-India Trado Union 
Congress opened at Hominy in the presence id a large gathering of wo.kors and 
Trade Union leaders. Mr. .lawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, together with 
other local Ccugrcssif.cs and (Socialists wore present. Addressing the Congress, Mr. 
(lawaharlal ap| enlcd to tlm working classes and the Trade Union Congress to es¬ 
tablish closer ;oiitact witli the Congress. Tho Congress was the only organisation 
in tho country, lie said, which had attempted to tiling about a revolution. “You 
claim to be revolutionaries and raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring 
froodom," lie Killed. “Although there is fundamental difference m the ideology 
and methods i£ working of the Indian National Congress and the Trade Union 
Congress, I finely believe those two bodies can still work in unison in regard to 
many matters ” Therefore lie emphasised tho need lor closer coutaet. 
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The doatb ooourred at Bangalore of Sir M. Ramaohandra Rao, a dirootor of the 
Resorvo Bank of India. 

18tb, Business-men and Socialism The apprehensions croated in _ the minds of 
Indian businessmen by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s advocacy of a Socialistic form of 
Government for India found expression in the issue of a joint manifesto by 21 
loading businessmen of Bombay. Tho signatories said: Pandit Jawaharlal, in his 
presidential speech at Lnoknow Congress, said : “I see no way of ending the 
poverty, vast unemployment, degradation and subjection of tho Indian people, _ ex¬ 
cept through Socialism. That involves vast revolutionary ohangos in our political 
and sooial structure, ending vested interests in the land and industry as well as 
the feudal, autooratio Indian States system. That means ending private property, 
except in a restricted sense and replacement of the present profit system by tho 
higher ideal of oo-operative service.” 

Moving tributes were paid at a meeting of tho Calcutta Corporation to tho quali¬ 
ties that made the late Sir R, N. Mookerjee’s caroor unique in tho annals of Indian 
National life. 

Because of his uncompromising attack on the Hindu caste sqstem, a Hindu 
mandal cancelled the annual session over which Dr. Ambedkar was to have 
presided. 

Indian Labour’s attitude towards the now Constitution was outlinod in a resolu¬ 
tion passed at the Trade Union Conference. 

Fivo persons were killed and 20 injured in a clash betwoen parties of Mosloms, 
Christians and Esshawas near Trivandrum. 

Two Moslems wore injured in a clash botween Sikhs and Moslems at Lahore. 

20th. Deploring the growth of socialism in India a loading Indian morohant sug¬ 
gested that economic regeneration was the boat way to counter tho “evil” ; 
meanwhile Pandit Nehru told a Bombay audionco that they dospairod of bridging 
the gulf between “Big Business” and socialists. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was brought to Kurseong undor osoort and was 
detained in his brother’s homo. 

21*t. Mr. 8. Batyamurthj, at a meeting in Kumbakonam, was reported to have stated 
that if he becamo a Minister undor tho now Constitution ho would provide tho 
police with Khaddar uniforms. 

Rapid progress was being made with tho schorno for tho industrial and agricul¬ 
tural training of Bengal detonus. 

22nd. Tho younger seotion of Bombay merohants supported Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Socialist programme. 

23rd. That India had vast untapped resources which it would requiro the services 
of skilled engineers to placo at tho country’s servico was the subjeot of the 
Minister of Education’s address to studonts of tho Bhibpur Engineering College, 

24th. The Minister for Education, Bengal, speaking at a Hoogly function, desorlbod 
tho unemployment problem as "a national crisis.” 

2Sth. All India Depressed Classes Conference A resolution urging the membors 
of the Depressed Classes not to embrace any other religion till tho question was 
finally dcoided at the next All-India Conforonco was passod at the An-India Adi- 
Iiindu Depressed Classes Conforcnco held at Lucknow undor the presidentship of 
Dr. Rasiklal Yiswas of Calcutta. The Conference also passed a resolution oxpres¬ 
sing full confidence in Dr. Ambedkar and supporting tho Ycola dooision takou 
under his presidentship regarding change of religion. 

The Shahidganj Civil disputo was dismissed. There was tenso excitement 
in Lahore on tho ovo of the judgment. 

The uneconomic competition between the road and railway services in India 
was condemnod by the general secrotary of tho Transport Dovolopment Association. 



Jiith. Tho Chairman of tI»o Tala Tron and Stool Company announced that it was 
intended to explore the possibilities of developing tho stool industry in this country. 

::£>th. Tho need for a clearer perspective so that triilos do not presont tho appear- 
anoo of insurmountable obstacles in India’s progress was urged by Pandit Nehru 
in a speech at Lahore. 

2Cih. Presiding at tho Bombay Presidency Mahars Conforonco Mr. It. S. Von Villa 
Itao discussed ".lie (piestion of Ifarijans leaving Hinduism. 

In ail address to tho Punjah Political Conference at Oujranwala, Pandit Javvaharlal 
Nohrti reiterated his faith in Socialism as the panacea for all India’s ills. 

Tho charge that tho Congress President's faith was not in Socialism but in Com¬ 
munism was made by Sir Cowasji Jchatigir of Itombay. Sir Cow.wji 
accused Pandit Nohrti of using Socialism as a smoko screen for Communist pro¬ 
paganda. 

31rt. At a mooting wlioro Punjab peasants prosontod Pandit Nolirn with a banner 
bearing tho Communist emblems of tho hammer and sickle, ho made tho significant 
remark (lut ho did not wish them to copy everything in Russia. 

Punjab men hauls told Pandit Jawnharlal Nehru that his socialist views, 
including tho oancoUatiou of debts, wore dangerous doctrines to preach to 
illitorato villages. 


JUNE 1936. 

lot Mr. Satyamn-ti, in a speech at Madras, said that while there wero valuable 
elements in Socialism, ho was opposed tu expropriation of property and private 
rights. 

3 m 1 . Lahore merchants expressed their apprehensions about Pandit Nehru’s Socia¬ 
list doctrines awl vainly endeavoured to persuade him that his propaganda was 
inopportune. 

A powerful pica fir tho constitution of an Indian liar, so as to removo tho 
present grade distinctions among lawyers, was made by tho President of tho 
Bengal and Assam lawyers’ Oonforcneo at Burisul. 

Tho announocmo.it of tho decision of tho British Medical Council to recognize 
Indian dogroos was roonivod with mixed footings in Indian modioal circles 
n Calcutta. 

6th. Pandit Jawhnrlal Nehru’s over-emphnsis on Socialism had, it was'roportod, caused 
some dissatisfaction to his colleagues in tho Congress. 

Heavy rain in Assam continued to swell the Brahmaputra’s waters, resulting 
:u floods, whilo many towns in Bengal experienced sovoro storms. 

7t i Tho Political Conforonco at. IJniio p.cssed a resolution that, in tho evont of an 
mporialist war, India should ho no parly to it. 

9th Several porsoos wore killed following a clash botwoon tribal chieftains and 
Ihoir followers across tho N. \V. F. bonier. 

1C th. Sir Ilonry (lidiioy doplorod the tragic apathy of Anglo-Indians as ovidoncod 
>y l'Oor support of tho Association safeguarding thoir intorosts, 

, Tho Moslem Lcaguo’s Coutral Parliamentary Board published a manifesto dovl- 
fang its aims. 



Following demonstrations by studonts a strong mlico guard was posted outside 
the Bombay Univorsity building. 

16th. Tho Oovornmont of Ttidia decided to dispense vitli the Tariff Board and orders 
communicating this decision wore sent to tho l'i jsidont and mombors of the 
Board. 

17th. Tho Madras Oovornmont constituted a l’rovin ial Economic Conneil to advise 
the various Govormro’it dopartmouts regarding ho economic and educational 
odvancomont of the people. 

Tho wood for trained teachers in Bengal was si essod by Mr. S. P. Mookerjoo, 
Vice-Chancellor of tho Calcutta University, when lie addressed a number of teachers 
who had completed their training course. 

19th. Tho value of rosearoh work in India was f rossod by the Viceroy when he 
oponed tho first meeting of the Nutrition Advisory Board at Simla. 

20th. Tiro Oovornmont of India consulted all local interests concerned as to the 
advisability of widening tho scope of control of the mining industry to consorvo 
tho country's coal assets and morn economical wor-ing. 

22nd. Orthodox and Socialist Congressmen at Bombay expressed diametrically 
opposite views in a report advocating ways of e stablishing contact with ‘“the 
masses.” 

Mr. Jinnah was so/ere in bis criticism of U. 1’. Moslem loadors who ohangod 
thoir minis about serving on the Central Parliament iry Board ho planned to sot up. 

A vigorous defeneo of the now Moslem United i arty was made by tho Hon. Sir 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, Member of Die Executive l mnoil, when ho addressed a 
Moslem meeting in Darjeeling. 

23rd. In eolobration of Ilis Majesty tho King-Empmr 's birthday, n parado was hold 
in Simla when tho Viceroy took tho saluto. A Bn May Parado was also hold on 
tho Calcutta maidun. 

25th. The Government of India nccopted tho recommendations of the Special Tarrift 
Board in regard to the roductiou of duty on oortai.i typos of cotton piecegoods. 

26th. Bengal Hindus sent a memorial to tho Secret a. y of Stato for India, nrging 
greater ropresontation for their community in the mw legislatures. 

An attack on the Justice Party was inadu by ih S. Satyuuiurthi in a speech 
at Congress House, Madras. 

27th. A scherno calculated to improvo the quality ol recruitment to tho University 
Training Corps aud to promote enthusiasm among : indents of tho Univorsity for 
military training was adopted by tho Souato of the Calcutta Univorsity, 

29th. Sorions floods occurred at many centres in Ninth India and the rainfall at 
Delhi established a record for this period oE tho > -ar. 

The Government of India decided to create a Co tral Dairy Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment and outlined plans to develop tho Industry. 

Suggestions for relieving unemployment amoiif.it the educated olasses woro 
made by Mr, J, Atman at tho coutoruucc of Sooroi irios of tho Y. M. C. A. held 
at Madras. 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama of 
the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and colour 
and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials for 
drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and oonneoted sketcli 
are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which gives the 
promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” nas, how¬ 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils tho immensity of India’s past— 
a mist whioh (thanks to the labours of tho investigators) has perceptibly thinned with¬ 
out being as yot actually lifted as far as ono can now make one’s incursion into the 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth cautery B. O. 
Beyond that there is still only “oosmic nebulae’’ relieved hero and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical faots. These “aobulao” have, probably, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we oan now make our historical prospecting, thoso vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recode and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
blaok spherule beyond the galaxy of human romembranee. 

Anoient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond tho 
time wheu Alexander the Great invaded tho Punjab (326 u. C.), the galaotical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotio nebulae beyond that time still. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with that period, we aro furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with iairly trustworthy material in tho shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptionai and other kinds of 
decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of “docu¬ 
mentary” evidence and evidence in tho more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, platos, coins, artefacts and any corrobo¬ 
rative evidenoe that may bo forthcoming from outside And that mass of anoient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain negleoted by his side. 
Is has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great nse to 
the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropologist 

Bat even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific linos the missing 
skeleton of anoient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge¬ 
ther will not be true, living history unless they oan be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu¬ 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From ooins, tablots eto. we 
can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into whioh we oau 
put our little bits of tested facts according to ono possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaio of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastio succession, wars and conquests) 
is of oourse important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted struotare of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have .to distinguish bewoou structural or morphological history and organic, 
“physiological” history. 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other anoient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his¬ 
tory, and the available materials, as wo saw, de not carry us much beyond tho time 
of Budha and Makavira in the sixth oentury B. C. .Recently, however, a very old 
and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus Valley in 
the Punjab and in Sind, which, according to ourrent official beliefs, is,of the Sumerian 
pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in tho western part of India in so remote a past 

S when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the oommon view, yet migrated into 
India), but they even put into our hands interesting olucs that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Vedio history. The Tautrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than have so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than the 
Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthod in other parts of the subcontinent, 
go the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
of wedge driven into western India—tho whole of which was still at tho low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might have 
risen to the Dravidiau Might’ level)—probably oy the races and civilisation of Burner, 
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We are still In (he duskbind of probabilities or ovon loss than probabilities as to 
the dates, origins early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of tlio Dravit ian and Itulo-Aryan peoples. Wo do not know for certainty when 
and from where the lodo-Aryans came into India. The faet of Aryan immigration 
into Tndia itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, wo have, probably, to admit not one Imt several suecessivo streams of 
immigration. Sue 1 a theory, apparently called for to account for somo of the oritical 
turnings and “sud len mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will load to many 
unoxplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

Tab Riovsua 

The Rigvoda—the earliest and the most informing (and instructive “dooumentary- 
ovidonco that wo tossens—appeal's to sot the stage amidst scones which show the Abori¬ 
ginal, Dravidiau and rndo-Aryan factors tighting*for supremacy first in tho land of 
“Five Rivers" aril in the" Ganges Valley, imd then gradually, beyond tho Vindhya 
Range which wit i its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India ( Aryyavattn) ami Deccan, Gradually wo find the aborigines cornored and driven 
to tho hills and forest where their descendants, more or loss Aiyanisod, still continue 
to live. In consul ‘ruble parts,- tln-y were also absorbed into tho fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And in being absorbi-d they did net fail to impart somo littie part of 
their own uhaructir to the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial or ovon 
linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryanisation in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shados anddegrees, 
leaving at tho one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence 
and having at the >ther others that, have become part and parool of tho Aryan system. 
The Aryanisation if the Dravidiau peoples, especially in religion, eultnro and civilisa¬ 
tion, has Iteon a much more perfected process. But, on the other hand,.the Dravidiau 
impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, doop and unmistakable. 
Tho Dravidiau is co-ordinated or oven subordinated to the Aryan bat not 
lost in tho latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and oultures 
without losing tho individuality of its own essential Typo or Pattern and without 
at the samo time Making tho diverse elements assimilated loso whatever is essential in 
them-has been a S ieeial characteristic of the ludc-Aryau race and culture-complex. This 
lias meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps, bo claimed for tlio political or natioual unity with which historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity whioh lies 
deep and sets only the diversity which lies <!» (lie surface. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos o ! jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which havi never known unity lieifnro tlio days of the unitary political rule 
of tho British. Of com so tho introduction, in later times, of tlio Semitic religions— 
Maharamedanism and Ghirstianity— disturbed to somo extent tho ages-long unity and 
balance; of the Ary (-Dravidiau outline and seci.il system in India. But. even those 
elements were in tie process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what 
wo may call the Genius of India, In othur words, a slow but sure prooess of cultural 
assimilation even o: these “militant” factors was going apaco. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism -Imt yet as a revolt from within—and 
which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, eudod in the land of its 
birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into tho parent religion. Jainism 
and mauy other ole or taller “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side 
with otto another a.nl with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components mako 
their own coutribut.ons and are permitted tu live side bv side as morabersof a com¬ 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret <>t the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian cultiue-ecmplcx against such disiulergrating forces as have smash¬ 
ed up runny an old and glorias civilsaiioo of llm world. And it can bo easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts Imt also in that of social and political onos. Thore have 
been many raids in o India and invasions before and alter Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagine that Indian resistance lias always been weak and short-lived ana 
that such invasions arc typically like the raids of tlio Mahmud of Oazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and Kingdoms like cobweb or a bouse of cards. Beforo her 
final snbjugatiou by tlio Muhnminodau Power—and tho linal subjugation of the whole 
of Iudia was any tliiag like an accomplished fact only for a timo during the roigu of 
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the great Mognl Emperors—India had been, it should be borne in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and onltnre for at least three thousand years. Ana 
it should be remembered further that, when the British in India turned from trade to 
oonqnest (always with native holp and allianoe) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haiaar Ali ana Tipu Sultan in the South, bnt mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 


Unitary Indian Eutire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, tho great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of whioh the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, oentralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath ail her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for tho integrity of her saored 
Land, her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their saorod visible Symbols and 
Embodiments. Bat she has rarely fought for tho “State” as such or an Empire as 
such. The spirit of her culture did not favour tho formation and oousolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is oommonly understood, and her basic institutions would 
hardly oonsist with many form of centralised State oontrol. Tho all-controlling and 
co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (tho Principle of human Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for exampio, was a self-contained com¬ 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allogianoe to the reign of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function for the time being. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They wore but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and 
tendencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads aro clear and courageous in thoir conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras (or Codos laying down social and 
individual oonduct) wore bold and consistent in thoir oxecution of tboso ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming" movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violenoe and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the_ Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offenoo and defenoe. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishaaas), tho various Sutras (or Digests), 
Philosophies, Epics (tho Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Puranas recently put forth iu thoir behalf that they _ do contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the very earliest times) very little procise and connected information for the purposo 
of writing a political history both copious and oorrect as to facts and their chronolo¬ 
gical order. But of the ideals and idoas, practices and institutions of the times we 
do possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliofs and practices that existed in India. 
But oftaner than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appreciate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) whioh was essentially oi a different kind, and oannot, 
therefore, he represented as only the first unoortain and timid steps taken on the 
road which has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that anoient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied ana rightly understood. Mach of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless, ritualism, 
theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with ali this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also 
muoh that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human material 
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and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is nearly the 
highest aud what is about the lowest. But lot us pass on. 

Coming to “historical’ 1 times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 
India proved in the result to bo little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slieo of North-Western India, and this little slice 
tho Macedonian would ingost, but could not digost. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and ho had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his battles 
in India, but it had not beou an “easy walk-over” with him. 

CjIANDKAOUPTA AND ASOKA 

After his death shortly afterwards, tho vast Macedonian Empire practically wont to 
pieces. Chaudiagupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
for the Greek invadors who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the saorodLand 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of tho formidablo opposition by the armies of 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which made him 
the supreme, undisputed lord aud sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenes, who 
was sent by Scleucus as an ambassador to tho court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of tho times, of tho customs and morals of the people, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears au eloquent and admir¬ 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by the 
Hindus centuries before the Christian ora. And this high civilisation was evolved in 
India not in isolation but in commorco with other civilisations that flourished in 
ancient times such as tho Babylonian, Crook, Persian and Chinese. Chandragupta’s sou 
was Bindusara who was succoued by Asoka (2G9—‘Jlil B. O,), who was, undoubtedly, 
one of tho gi-oarest rulers of men holding thoir sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankiuc. Numerous edicts and inscriptions reoord the noble and glorious 
achievements of his reign which, in its later stages, loft tho bloody path of war and 
eonquost and dovoted itself to the much more noblo and fruitful task of the moral and 
spiritual eonquost and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. With commend¬ 
able catholicity and toloranco, not socking to impose it upon others by his great 
imporial authority and power, ho exorcised that authority ana power for the purpose 
of transforming Budhism, which had been more or less a local soot in the Oanges 
V alloy, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore riglr.ly held to bo an cpocii in tho history of tfte world. His edicts also 
show the man. l.is ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
tho cement of the great Mauryya Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms like Bacteria and Parthiu took thoir rise in tho border land, and the 
Greeks renewed thoir incursions. Now races (the Yuen-chi) oame in a surge of migration 
which swept nil bofore them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of 
North-wost Iudia came uuder thoir influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary o ’ the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose— tho Andhra dynasty. A poak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in tho midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin¬ 
ning of tho fourth century the centre of political iullnenoo in India was again shifted to 
Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emorgod into power. 8amuaragupta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war but in the sphoro of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting goneral pros¬ 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
whiou was paid by the Chineso pilgrim Fa-liion. According to his testimony, their 
Empires were vast and their administration jnst, enlightened. Towards tho end of tho 
fifth century—when tho White Huns from Central India began to pour themselves 
into India—tho sun of tho Gupta dynasty set (during whoso regime, it should be noted, 
thero had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brabmanioal 
culture as ovidenced especially by the literature of tho Purauas ; but this _ reviving 

S rocess was, vory largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation), 
lore than a century had olapsod aftor tho fall of tho Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success tho 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who con¬ 
solidated his authority practioaily over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
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of the seventh century, was famous equally for Ids great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An aooount of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huon Hsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually’with tko emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possiblo in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Somo outstanding figures like 
Yikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but snoh ovents were few and 
far between. In the South of India was being enaoted a vory interesting bat involved 
drama in which the Andhras, Paliavas, Chalukyas and Cholas wore the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanatij in the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 
with many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social iuterost. 
But we shall not try to make a review of thorn here. Ono outstanding event in the 
confusion and complexity of tlio general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
>u passing, was the rise of the Rajput powor upon which tho mantile of the old caste 

Ks “ atri y tt8 w s rr ior and ruling caste) foil, and which was the chief opposition 
that the waves of Mahommedau invasiou coming ono after another ever since tho 
second quarter of tho 7th. oeutury had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzarat, 
Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi wero tho principal scenes of tho new drama 
of Rajput ascendency—a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noblo 
heroism and sacrifice for the saorod cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any 
. country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in 
Northern India by tho end of tho twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire ot Dolhi and Ajmoro ovor which 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last, of the Hindu emporors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence wore 
still factors to rockon with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shalija- 
hau and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and somo others liavo narrated the story, and it constitu¬ 
tes one of the proudest annals in tho vast arohivos of tho Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should bo noted, tho great 
prize was not vory easily or quickly woa: that tho first Mohammedan impact was in 
the sovonth century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed¬ 
an kingdom in Northern India earao into being towards tho ond of the 12th oentnry. 
Even this did not mean cither a comploto or a final subjugation of India. And there 
is another thing to be noted. Hindu Power fell not beoauso its resistance was weak 
and its opposition timid, hut booause it did not possess sufficient compactness, and its 
bravery and heroism in the field was not baokod by adequate tact, strategy and disci¬ 
pline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval ago in India wero mavked by a conspicuous lack of 
politioal unity and solidarity. But they woro by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark” Ago. In the Gupta period and in the centimes beforo and after, a 
marvellous process of social, cultural and roligious reconstruction was going apace. The 
old Vedio scheme of social economy (involving as it did tho four Yarnas or “castes” and 
the four Ashramas or “stagos” of Iifo) was being transformed through a process of 
adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society moro comprehensive and 
at the same time moro complex. Tho influence of Buddhism, Hollonism and that of 
the Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations in many important direc¬ 
tions in the older ordor of Indian customs and institutions. The gradual assimilation 
of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest importance. The Yedio religion 
survived but it was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras renewed and gavo a new 
expression to tho Sauatana Dharma. In tho,domain of literature, art (both useful and 
fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and metaphysics, these centuries were also 
productive of fruits that wore and still are of the greatest interest and value. Great 
poets like Kalidas and Bhavabliuti, and great philosophers like Shankaraoharyya and 
Ramanuja, and also other pioneors and masters in other fields, formed a galaxy of men 
of genius and talents which showed that an age of political dis-equilibrium and con¬ 
fusion in India was yet not neoossarily an ago of cultural depression and darkness and 
social disruption. The soul of Iudia could, apparently, function to its best advantage 
in spite of her troubled politics. 
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Bat whilst tins was true for some time it could not bo true for all time. Her politics 
at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to continue the 
story through the Mohammedan amt British periods. The history of these periods is 
more settled ami definite in features, and those are, generally, well-known. One special 
feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we should like to draw- 
attention, is this. From the twelfth century right up to the eighteenth, or even for 
some time later, tho Hindu power of revival and regeneration, of initiation and execu¬ 
tion, was never tike dead or oven dying. Independent and often powerful kingdoms 
like Vijayauagar in the South, theso of Pratab, b’liivaii and thejPosliwas in the west (we 
do not mention somo others o. g. those iu Bengal) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
heads and challenge the authority of the great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, 
too, there flouishod many great Hindu administrators, miuisters, governors, generals and 
fuumciors. In short, during the Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best, 
but it was not quite docadont. 

Tins Mohammedan Hulk 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithvirai after a first unsuccessful attempt, oarae to 
India as foreigners but thev did not remain hero as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids li£o those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shall were rare and 
they did not represent tho normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising seat of 
some of the Mohammedan rulers. But tho Groat Moghuls wore as much “children of 
tho soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathens”. And this sharing together by 
tho Hindus and Mussulmans of a eommou “hearth _ and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests iu both as India’s offspring. 
There was a ste:idy assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryau cultures also 
and even a growing understanding and appreciation of one roligton by the other. 
Iho religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points— 
o. g. in Sufism and Vedantio mysticism, 'fhoy also met and evolved a broad common 
“slirino" to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even u common dialect (Urdu or Jlindusthaui) was evolved between the two 
in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a tine literature. The patronage 
oxtended by tho Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture eta. was also fruitful 
of very lino results, India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In (act, America or tho West Indies was discovered iu an attempt 
to discover au western routo to the Indian market, British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all come and scrambled for market, and eventually, for politioal 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under tho sway of such master¬ 
ful monarchs as Slier Shall, Akbav or Aurangzpb, tho government of the oouutry was 
iu tho main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to tho 
autonomy of the village units—to adequately fuuotion. Even petty local ohiefs—like 
the foudal lords of tho mediaeval West.—never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it w.-ts always possible for a ntun of ambition and ability, hko Shiyaji 
for example, to ovoivo sanctions whoroby ho could imploment.his high political aspira¬ 
tions. It was tho very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed 
that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the king¬ 
doms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam iu tho south. And British Power in India m its 
rise to paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In Io'J9, during tho reigu of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for tho purpose of trade with India, aud this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the oast and west coasts of India and m Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in tho throe “presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to tho Board of Directors at Home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to proserviug and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of tho French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political auarchy aud unrest iu the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involvod iu hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought somo decisive battles in Madras and Bengal, wrnoh 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigno 
failed and French rivalry practically diod down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassev in 1757. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, aud with tho aotive or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen or tho unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal It is worthy 
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of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the oonsent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critioal 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one huudred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from to time modified 
by Aots of Parliament (177:), 1784; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Connoil was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at homo. By the last Act, the Com¬ 
pany oeased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to tho Crown, and henceforth, the Gov¬ 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy ot India. Tho funotions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, exoept as regards 
certain matters of secondary importanoo under the Act ot 1919, a binding effect on 
the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but the “reward" 
that narna in the shape of tho Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, whicli is still in actual function though it 
lias been, apparently, broadened and amplified in soma directions by a recent Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, did not meet tho wishos or expectations of India. By that Aot 
dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the 
“nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to 
the legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who wore appointed by, held office under 
the pleasure of, and were responsible to, tho Governor) meant little more than a 
complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum¬ 
brous and expensive. The Control Government contiuned to remain unitary under the 
The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non-official 
majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work the scheme, the 
main body of nationalist foroos, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
not at first oveu look at it But some time later, under tho guidance of Mr. C. R. 
Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entorod the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist taotius oaused not a little emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinoes it was even able to “wreck" dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily oven according to official appreciation. 
We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory 
Simon Commission, to whioh even tho habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Purna Swaraj. A oampaign of civil disobedience followed to oreate 
“sanc tions under the leadershiy of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. Tho Round Table idea was broached 
rather too late; but Maba tma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact, joined the Conference subsequently. The results of the deliberations of 
that body fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its 
offer of oo-operation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

On the 28th. December, 1935, the Indian National Congress com¬ 
pleted fifty years of its life. On that date in 1885, 72 men from 
„ different parts of India, speaking different languages, 
Golden ^Jubilee wearing different dresses, guided by differing traditions, 

Congrei* assembled in the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala Hall in 
Bombay to evolve an unity of life, thought and con- 
duet out of the diversities of Indian life— an India, one, whole, and 
indivisible. Starting out as a thin stream like unto that which one 
witnesses at the Gongotri in the heart of the Himalayas, the Indian 
Renaissance of the 19th. century, precipitated by methods of British 
administration and enlightenment, has broadened out, as the Ganges 
has done, into a mighty stream by contributions from various move¬ 
ments of awakening and uplift from right and left. And, from out of 
the abundant flow of its sweeping life newer channels of activity have 
been cut to irrigate and enrich hitherto untapped and unorganized 
centres of life. The Indian National Congress represents one such 
channel of awakened life. 

On the occasion of the “Golden Jubilee” of the Congress the story 
of its rise and growth has been broadcasted far and wide both in and 
outside the country. Leaders of thought, orators and speakers, minis- 
trels of nationalism, authors and journalists have sought to bring out 
of the storied past the life-work of the men and women who laid out 
the roads on which the present generation walk with more assurance 
and intrepidity. This new courage and wider vision has been generated 
and acquired as the result of the spade work of men and women, 
Indian and European, who are to-day only a memory of far-off things, 
but to whom belonged the credit of the New India that has risen 
over the consciousness of our people. 

Some glimpses of the developments that have culminated in the 
Indian National Congress should find a place in the pages of the 
“Indian Annual Register”, if the problems which at present 
Conaueit of confound the intelligence of men in our country were to 

India be understood and properly handled aod solved. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to hark back to the early 
days of “John” Company, and trace the processes and effects of the 
various measures of consolidation and enlightenment adopted by the 
new rulers of the country. Rajput and Marhatta had wrecked the 
Moghul empire, but were themselves wrecked when they clashed 
against the might and wit tof the British. This process had been com¬ 
pleted by 1818. The Moslem Nawabs and governors of provinces who 
offered less than lip-service to the Emperor at Delhi and set up prac¬ 
tically independent kingdoms did not show better stamina or fight. 
The Khalsa organized by the Sikhs was as unsuccessful. The conquest 
of India was almost a walk-over, if we are to trust to the words of 
5 
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Sir John Seeley who said that the British acquired India in a “fit of 
absent-mindedness 1 '. However, an organisation of traders, of “factors 
and clerks" became rulers of the country. Capture of political power 
by a foreign people is no mere transfer of ruling authority from the 
hands of one set of people to those of another. It entails revolution¬ 
ary changes in every department in the life of the subject population. 
With all the good-will in the world the new rulers cannot help affec¬ 
ting and influencing the life and thought of the ruled, in undermining, 
unknowingly and imperceptibly perhaps, their social usages, econo¬ 
mic institutions and organizations. The i elf-interest of the ruling race 
may also consciously work to this end. Their conceit of superiority and 
contempt for the subject people and for the weaknesses of their social 
life that had led to their defeat—both these feelings impel them 
instinctively to ignore or minimise any virtue that may inform the 
thought and conduct of the people under their rule. This has been 
the universal experience in the relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled when they happen to be aliens to one another. The foreign 
rulers are ignorant ; the subject people is ever afraid. Ignorance and 
fear give a twist to the relation between the two which no generosity 
or good-will can straighten out or set right. This unnatural state of 
things causes material and spiritual losses to both the parties which it 
has been the duty of statesmanship to seek to make good. Indo-British 
relation has been passing through this test these one hundred and 
seventy-five years. 

When the East India Company got a foot-hold in the country 
From Trader as rulers of particular patches in it, their officers had 
to Ruler no time to think of auything else than “getting rich 

quick". The result is expressed in Dean Inge’s words : 

“The first impetus (to the industrial revolution in Britain) was given by the 
plunder of Bengal which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the country in a 
broad stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten wealth played the same part 
in stimulating England’s industries as the “five milliards” exhorted from Prance did 
for Germany after 1870”. 

While enriching themselves by all manner of means, the Company’s 
officers did not bother themselves with the internal administration of 
the country. The first shock that roused the British people to their 
responsibilities as rulers in India was the fami- e of 1769-70 which 
swept away more than a crore of people, a third of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the province of Bengal. The famine played havoc in the 
western districts of Bengal proper and the eastern districts of Bihar. 
The decrease in the population did not lower the land-revenue demands 
of the Company ; and from Warren Hastings to Lord Cornwallis, for 
about twenty years, it was one long-drawn effort to make the Zamindar 
and “farmers" of revenue pay up—proof of which is indirectly afford¬ 
ed by Sir William Hunter’s description of an ideal Collector—“The 
realization of revenue formed the Collector’s paramount duty, and on 
his success in this respect rather than on the prosperity of the people, 
his reputation as an officer depended". The administrative policy 
indicated above was changed by the Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue with which is associated the name of Lord Cornwallis. It 
precipitated a revolution in the social and economic life of the 
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province which has conic homo to roost after more than one hundred 
and thirty years. 

The famine of 1769-70 had caused ‘the ruin of two-thirds of the old 
Disintegration of aristocracy of Lower Bengal*. To the rest, somehow 
Economic Life existin'?, Lord Cornwallis* land settlement dealt a death¬ 
blow, so to say. In the Bengal Administration Report of 1872-73, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, recalls these facts : 

“The Government demand was thun ouo which loft a margin of profit, but small 
compared with that given to Zoraindars in modern days. There was wide-spread 
default in the payment of the Government duos, and oxtensivo consequent safes of 
estates or parts of estates for recovery of arrears under the unbending system 
introduced in 1793. In 1790-97, lands bearing a total revenue of siklca Hs. 14, 18. 
756 were sold for arrears of revenue, and, in 1797-98, the revenue of land so sold 
amounted to sikka Rs. 22,74,076. By the end of tho century the greater portions of 
the estates of tho Nadiya, Rajshahi, P.ishanpur, and Diuajpur Raias had been alien¬ 
ated. The Burdwan eslato was seriously crippled, and the Birbnnm Zamindari was 
completely ruined. A host of smaller zatnindars shared tho samo fate. In faot, it is 
scarcely too much to sav that within tho ton years that followed the Permanent 
Settlement a complete revolution took place in the constitution and ownership of the 
estates which formed tho subject of tho settlement”. j 

The smaller fry fared no better. The resumption of “Lakheraj** 
lands formed part of the Cornwallis Sottlemant (1793); in 1819 the 
net was drawn tighter, the process completing in 1828, when the small¬ 
est of the spawns could not and did not escape. 

The same story of dispossession and relinquishment can be found 
in the Ryotwari tracts in Madras and Bombay. Letters and remons¬ 
trances from the Company’s officials addressed to the Court of Direotora 
in London bear witness to the havoc created all over. Colonel Munro 
(later Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras) is credited with being the 
inangumtor of tho Ryotwari system of land revenue settlement. His 
opinion on his own system should be regarded as final judgment He 
said that the Ryotwari assessment was “considerably higher than it ought 
to be, and higher than it ever had been, or than conld be realized as 
long as there are bad crops and poor Ryots’*; to protect the interest 
of tho Government in the assessment involved “continual interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant exorcise of domiciliary control.** 
In a particular report (dated 25ih August, 1805) he stated that if every 
restraint on their (Ryots’) inclination wore removed, they would probably 
throw up one-fourth of tho land in cultivation.*' 

Thus between the Zemindari and tho Ryotwari settlements waB the 
economic life of the people, based on land, disorganised. 

Side by side, the industries of the country were being submerged 
under the flood of machiuo-madc goods entering the country under 
the aegis of an administration which was a trading and profiteering 
institution as well. The Indiau indigenous textile, 
«Mnof *" d,an ship-building and oilier “luxury** industries Cwere ruined. 

Industrie* Cotton piece-goods sent from India to Great Britain 
foil from 1,266, 608 pieces in 1814 to 356,086 in 1835 ; 
while British cotton exports to ludia rose from 8,18,208 yards in 
1814 to 5,17,77,277 yards in 1835. The same story of fall and rise 
is registered in the value of cotton goods exported and imported. 
In 1815 India sent cotton goods of the value of above 2 crores 
rupees to'Britain, and in 1832 of the value of 15 lakhs only. As against 
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this, Britain exported to India in 1815 cotton goods to the value of 4 
lakhs only; in 1832 the figure rose to rupees 60 lakhs. Deprived of 
State patronage or protection the ship-building industry in India could 
not stand the competition of Britain. Ramesh Chandra Dntt records 
in his "India in the Victorian Age” the progressive decline of the 
industry. 

“In 1795-96 six ships were bnilt in Caloutta with tonnage of 4105 tons, and fivo 
large vessels of 500 to 600 tons were on the stocks. 

In 1797-’98 several vessels were launohed from the dock-yards of Caloutta.’*. 

By the middle of the 19th. Century the industry had become sub¬ 
ject for historical research iu Calcutta and Chittagong, the other 
part of the province. 

The ruin of Indian industries through the pressure of the "new 
industrialism” of the ruling power in the country is illustrative of the 
tendency of things and not exhaustive of the fall story. The statistics 
that have been quoted above appear so precise and natural. But it 
requires an effort of imagination at this distance of time to translate 
them into terms of flesh and blood, to recapture the condition of 
unemployment, misery, sickness of body and soul of millions of men, 
women and children. Speaking of an identical development in Britain 
itself as a result of the first onslaught of Industrialism on her insti- 
tions, a historian writes : “It is a piteous story, this of the quick. 

unprepared, nnsoftened transformation of a people’s life....” But 

in the case of Britain the law of compensation bad opportunity to 
work in "the wealth and glory of .'the few and too misery of the 
many”. As pioneer in the use of steam in the textile and iron manu¬ 
facturing industries, and its application to land and sea carriage, 
Britain became the greatest imperial nation in the world, which posi¬ 
tion she held unchallenged almost to the cataclysmic years of the 
Great War (1914-1918). The grandenr and glory of an imperial 
destiny secured by a tiny island in North Atlantic reconciled the many 
to the deprivations and privations of their lives, and blinded the 
privileged few to the “Eneland of the poor”, to the “black abyss 
which lay under the surface of England’s wealth”. Both the few and 
the many in India bad none of these consolations and compensations. 

The revenue and economic policies pursued by the East India 
Company under the inspiration of British ideas Bnd the dictation of 
_ British interests disrupted India’s social and economic ins- 
Id enU cai Devel op . tffj a tions. A certain measures of breakdown was 

■nil Ind is inevitable under the circumstances. And, to the historian 
passing in review these developments a hundred years 
after, both the rulers and the ruled appear to be helpless victims of the 
Impersonal forces of social and economic evolution. In tbe case of our 
rulers, however, they could not build better than they knew. Thinking 
British institutions the best for tbe purpose of an ordered^ society, 
they imported them wholesale, ignorant of, and ignoring and disturbing 
the social equilibrium and the hierarchy of economic arrangements that 
held up society in India. The men of the generation who pioneered 
these measures in this country knew not or had forgotten how in their 
own country “the commonwealth of farmers” bad been usurped by 
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landlords enclosing “common lands”, entailing great social changes, thus 
described by Prof. Ramsay Muir : 

“The big landlords were adding field after field, the small holders were slowly 
disappearing. English rural society was ceasing to be the homogenous society 
without sharp cleavages between class and class,.a gulf was gradually open¬ 

ing between a mass of landless labourers on the one hand, and on the other a group 
of great landholders and class of capitalist ^farmers." 

The social effect of the Cornwallis Settlement partakes of something 
of this character, as recoguised as early as 1820 by Sir Edward 
Colebrooke : 

“The errors of the Permanent Settlement were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice of 
what may be denominated the yeomanry, by merging all village-rights, whether of 
property or of occupancy in the all devouring recognition of the Zamindar’s permanent 
property in the soil ; and, secondly, in the sacrifice of the peasantry by one sweeping 
enactment, which left the Zaminder to make his settlement with them on such terms 
as he might choose to require”. 

The breakdown in the “communal” system of economic organiza¬ 
tion that had prevailed in our country and which had been re¬ 
presented by the craft-guilds, threw men on their own resources, depri¬ 
ved them of the protection of the joint family system which was a sort 
of non-official unemployment provision ; it exposed the people to the 
competition of all the world, a world of industries, employing a new 
and un-understood technique of production and distribution, the rami¬ 
fications of which few could understand, and fewer control or regulate. 
Faced by such a situation Indian arts, industries and crafts dwindled 
silently, and the artisans followed the same fate without protest. The 
social and economic effects of the measures started under the auspices 
of our new rulers stare us in the face to-day ; and rulers and ruled 
loudly lament the decay of industry and increasing pressure on the 
laud, speak of rural disintegration as major problems of India’s econo¬ 
mic and social life. This is how history revenges herself on men’s 
pretensions to wisdom. This is the rhythm of history. 

The economic break-down had repurcussions on the social life of 
the people. Some of these measures were inevitable for purposes of 
consolidation of the power and interests of the new 

0 ,cy ° rulers. But even for that purpose, not only was the 
Enlightenment supine and passive acquiescence of the subject popula¬ 
tion necessary, their enlightened co-operation was 
sought to be enlisted as well. To this problem of enlightenment the 
East India Company turned their attention with great hesitation and 
much misgiving. Till 1813, they “did not recognize the promotion of 
education among the natives of India as part of its duty or concern”. 
For, to quote Mouier-Williams, “the rulers feared the evil consequences 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled anticipated no good 

results for themselves”. The rulers and the ruled could not 
forget that they were “separated by almost every conceivable circum¬ 
stance of alienation”, to quote the words from an address presented 

to Lord William Bentick. They ruled over them and “trafficked” 

with the people, but did not understand them, nor did the 

ruled understand the character of the rulers, In circumstance like 
these “the dangerous consequence to our power in this country from 
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imparting instruction to the natives” was hotly debated among English¬ 
men, in Britain and India. Apart from political considerations the 
authorities were apprehensive that any system of education initiated 
by them or conducted by missionaries eager to utilize educational 
institutions as a potent means of conversion to Christianity might 
create irremediable dissatisfaction and complications. But the time 
forces were fighting against their fears and policies. On the occasion 
of the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, a clause was 
inserted in the Act which is regarded as “the first legislative admission 
of the right of education in India to participate in the public reve¬ 
nues”. For, by this time the rulers had been able to persuade them¬ 
selves that they had a mission to carry out in this country, the 
mission of opening out the minds of the peoplo of India to the great 
truths of their faith and culture to the mutual advantage of both the 
peoples. This faith finds expression in the following words found in 
the Charter Act of 1813 : 

“It is the duty of this country to promote tho introduction of useful knowledge 
and of religion and of moral improvement, and that facilities be offered by law to 
persons who are desirous of going to auu remaining in India to accomplish this 
benevolent design”. 

The people of India had also by that time acknowledged the sup¬ 
eriority of the ruling race in every department of action and know- 
L si ledge. Tho uph Iders of tho older native traditions 

”® lc among Hindus and Muslims could not throw up from 

Def«*t among themselves any one who could challenge the 

pretensions of the ruling race ; they retired to their 
huts, leaving the moulding of the life and thought of their people to 
these new-comers. They nursed a conceit of superiority, it is true, but 
it lacked any strength of conviction, and was not supported by know¬ 
ledge. The Hindus were the first to capitulate, body and soul; the 
Moslems took another half a century to throw up their hands. On 
the thresh Id of this development stands Raja Ram Mohun Roy. The 
ev lution of his mind aud attitude towards British rule and all that 
it stood for may be accepted as representative of the generation that 
made India what it to-day is. That evolution is expressed in his 
own words: 

“.I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different ooantries, chiefly 

within, but some beyond, tho bounds of Hindoostan, with a fueling of great aversion 
to the establishment of British Power in India. When I had reaehod the age of 

twenty, my father recalled mo,.,,.. ; after which I first saw and began to 

assooiate with Europeans, and soon after made me tolerably acquainted with their 
law6 and form of government. Finding them generally raoro intelligent, more steady 
and moderato in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, aud beoame 
inolined in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rulo, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and suroly to the amelioration of tne native inhabi¬ 
tants..,..*...... * 

That generation accepted the logic of defeat, and agreed to be 
docile and apt pupils of the system introduced by the ruling race so 
that disciplined, organized, a >d regimented by it, they might in the 
fulness of time outgrow that system. The English biographer of Raja 
Rrm Mohan Roy accepted this interpretation of the acquiescence 
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of the natives of India in British rale, when she (Miss Collet) 
wrote: 

“The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating to European stand¬ 
ards of culture, seems to have never bceu long absent from Rammohun’s mind : and 
he did, however vaguely, claim in advance fur his countryman the political right* 
which progress in civilization inevitably involves. Hero, again, ho stands forth as the 
tribune and prophet of New India. 

The opinion that British domination of India was a period of poli¬ 
tical tutelage persisted as far down as 1905, In Bankim Chandra's 
Ananda-Mutt this feeling and this opinion is expressed 
Political tutelage j n v i v jd ant j compelling language ; in Qopal Krishna 

under Br itain Gokhale's Servant of India Society British rule was 
accepted as a dispensation of Providence. Something of 
such a belief impelled Lord Macaulay to throw his weight and prestige to 
the initiation of the policy of Anglicizing education in India which, 
he hoped, would produce a race “Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect", who would, 
by the bond of obligation and gratitude, be the pillars of Britain's far- 
flung empire, the dusky standard-bearers of her mission to the East. 

What he said in depreciation of the learning and intellectual heri¬ 
tage of the East—of a shelf of Europeau books containing more know¬ 
ledge than the whole host of Eastern manuscripts'—has kept up 
an estrangement which must have been his purpose to bridge over. 
The maiden belief of the early British Liberals in the supreme efficacy 
of European science and culture and their right of free entrance to 
every country irrespective of the wishes and inclinations of the peoples 
concerned was still green when Macaulay perpetrated that bombast; 
he forgot that the Indian mind was not “a blank sheet of paper on 
which anything could be written by any man”. A century later the 
effects of that forgetfulness is being sought to be neutralized by 

proposals of educational reconstruction which are “designed.to 

adapt the whole system (of education) in (to ?) the social and econo¬ 
mic back-ground of the people”, to quote the words of a Bengal 
Government Resolution 1935, presaging a new orientation to popular 
education in the province. But when in 1835 Lord William Bentick's 
government declared that “the gro it object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India” and that “all the funds appropriated for purposes 
of education would bo best employed on English education alone”, they 
believed that the education of the higher classes must have precedence 
over that of the masses ; it was hoped that the former, their minds 
illumined by the new enlightenment and liberalised by it, would carry 
and transfer the light that they had received and benefitted from to the 
cottages of their neighbours. Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1854 
which historians call the “charter" of education in India called for a 
re-consideration of Indu-British education policy by acknowledging that 
there had been “too exclusive a direction of the efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of 
education for a smaller number of natives of India drawn for the most 
part from what we should here call the higher classes.” Since that 
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time Indian education has zig-zagged between the claims of the classes 
and the needs of the masses. 

We have becu taught to believe that the initiation of what may 
be called the Macaulay-Bentick scheme of education was a great step 
forward in popularizing modern education in India. Rather, 
Pre-British ghoal i be regarded as a few steps backwards, perhaps 
Ed cation with the iuteutioii of a bigger jump forward. For history, 

tt> facts recorded in the “Journals” and reports of the early 

British historians and enquirers show that when the British were 
laying the foundations of their rule in this country in the second half 
of the l8th. century and the first two decades of the 19th, the whole 
country was studded over with institutions for primary and higher 
education. “The English found in India a wide-spread system of 
elementary and higher education, of which the former was mainly 
practical, and the latter mainly literary, philosophical and religious”, 
writes F. W Thomas. Results of enquiries initiated by Sir Thomas 
Monro, as Governor of Madras iu 1821, show that “in a population of 

1, 28, 50, 941, there were actually 1,84,170 students (.probably about 

10 per cent of the population of school-going age) attending schools, 
besides those who received instruction at home’. These enquiries were 
held at a time when “the earlier tradition of national education was 
almost dead”. In a Minute by Lord William Bentick dated 20th 
January, 1835, suggesting tho desirability of an enquiry into “the actual 
state of Native education, that is, of that which is carried on, as it 
probably has been for centuries, entirely under Native management”, 

appears the following: “......that in 1823 there existed iu the 

Madras territories no less than 12,498 institutions for education, 
supported partly by the endowments of Native Princes, but chiefly by 
the voluntary contributions of the people”. Bengal and Behar had a 
similar tale to tell. Mr. W. Adam was commissioned to take a survey 
of educational facilities in Bengal and Behar. In his first report sub¬ 
mitted in 1835, he speaks of “Indigenous Elementary Schools” as 
follows: 

“By this description are meant those schools in which instruction in the demands 
of knowledge is communicated, and which have been originated and supported by the 
Natives themselves, iu contra-distinction from those that are supported by Religious 
or P hilan thropic Societies, The number of such schools iu Bengal is supposed to bo 
vory great. A. distinguished raomber of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
in a minute on the subieot expressed the opinion that if one rupee per mensem were 
expended on each existing village schools in the Lower Provinces, tho amount 
would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that 
there are 1,00,000 snoh schools in Bengal and Behar, and assuming the population of 
those two provinces to be 4,00,00,000 thoro would bo a village sobool for every 400 
persons”. 

In the absence of any available data to determine the proportion 
of school-going children, or of children capable of going to schools, or 
of children of the age at which, according to the custom of tho 
country, it is usual to go to school, the writer of the report instituted 
a comparison betweeu conditions in Prussia where a census had been 
taken, and those in Bengal and Behar to arrive at some reliable 
figures of the juvenile student population o' the latter. He 
found that in a population 1,22,56,725 in Prussia, the number of 
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children capable of receiving education was 19,23,000, three- 
sevenths of the miubor of children under fourteen years of ago. This 
gives for Bengal and Hehar on an average a village school for every 
(»3 children of the school-going ago, including boys and girls. Mr. 
Adam found no “indigenous girls’ school”, and deducting the number 
of girls from kIiosi of the school-going age, he reached the conclusion 
that there was “an indigenous elementary school for every 31 or 32 
boys”. Tits estimate of 1,01),000 such schools in Bengal and Bebar 
was confirmed by the, consideration of the number of villages in those 
provinces, which l ad been officially estimated at 1,50,748. The writer 
concedes that "ho figures lie enumerates were only “distant approxi¬ 
mations” to the rial state of things. But he asserts that— 

“. it wilj still appear lbat ilm system of village sulmols is extensively 

pro valent ; that. 1 1 o it sir.* to give e lneatom lo tbeir male chilrtrcu must bo deeply 
seated iu the minds of parents even of Hie lininlitesl classes ; and that Iliosn are tho 
institutions, olo:..,* y ii.lonvovoa a; fliey are witii the habits of tho poople and tho 
customs of iliu cnuuliy, through wln.-li priiuarilv, although not exclusively, wo may 
hope to improve I m u.trals and in lolled of the Native population.’ 1 

Thus wre the foundations of enlightenment as a buttress of iin- 
perial consolidation sought to lie strengthened by spreading it amongst 
iho widest eoimw malty. Mr. W- Adam came into touch with all sorts 
and conditions of men, in the rural parts of the province in course of 
his enquiry, and lie could well gauge, the innermost mind of tho people 
in relation to tho administration, lie advised “wary treading” even in 
measures of uplift and sincere help ; he put it down that “the utmost 
that can be Haiti of native society in general, oven iu its most favour¬ 
able aspect, is that there is no hostility, but in place of it a cold, 
doad, apathetic indifference which would lead tho people to change 
masters to-morrow without a struggle or a sign”. The conqueror’s 
spirit, the pride of domination, on the one hand, and tho fears and 
prejudices of native society on the other had between them combined to 
raise a barrier oBsiwpicimi. This barrier could be pulled down only by the 
Government initiating “comprehensive measures for the promotion and 
right direction of national education”, education in consonance with 
national ; ivpossi asioiis, traditions and prejudices. This education would 
enlist the services ol the young men of the, higher classes who wero being 
turned out of tin colleges iu ever increasing numbers. Wisely handled, 
the extension of vernacular education would place the Governm nt in 
friendly relations with every cry, town and hamlet, with every head of 
a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the entire javenilo 
population gradually developing into the adult population of tho coun¬ 
try ; it would constitute a chain liie links of which would be found 
iu every village and at every hearth. This, in brief, was the prospect 
which Mr. W. Adam called up before the Government in ptcasing for 
the acceptance of his proposals. 

The apostles of enlightenment, of the reconstruction of life and 
ancient p ople iu the moulds imported from Europe, had 
hoped that Western education would confirm the then 
political and social order, strengthen British rule and 
the leadership of the native aristocracy. This hopo very 
soon proved vain and futile. The spirit of criticism 
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and revolt against traditional life and conduct which the new en¬ 
lightenment had encouraged, soon learnt to spare no authority, sacred or 
profane. The socio-religious revolt and revolution presaged an order 
and quality of mind which would be less disposed to regard an execu¬ 
tive order as a decree of Providence, and would be more conscious of 
positive rights secured by statutes and enforceable in law. Though 
this habit of mind might speak of these rights as inherent in British 
citizenship, the rights of men did not take long to crop up and assert 
their individuality and indefeasibility. It touk three quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to complete this full cycle of evolution. As in ether fields of 
activity so in helping to evolve a watchful public and political life in 
India, open and organised, Raja Ram Mohun Roy acted as the pioneer. 
Around him gathered men who fought for justice and equity in society 
and state, and organised themselves for the redress of the grievances 
of their people and the assertion of their rigbtB as citizens—Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Romanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Tara Charan 
Chakravorty, sueceeded by Ram Gopal Ghosh, Dakshminaranjan 
Mukherjee, Harish Chandra Mukherjee and Rev* K. M. Banerjee. Raja 
Ram Mohun Ray was a realist in politics ; he recognized and acknow 
ledged the need of “many years of British domination” in India. But 
he could imagine a time when it would serve the British empire better 
to have India ’as a willing province, an ally of British empire or 
troublesome and annoying as a determined enemy' 7 . He could think 
of such a possibility: 

“Supposing that hundred years hence the Native character becomes elevated from 
the constant intercourse with Europeans and the acquirement of general and politi¬ 
cal knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they will 
not have the spirit as well as tho inclination to resist effectually any nnjust and 
oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of sooiety”. 

The men who followed the foot-steps of Raja Ram Mohuu Roy in 
his endeavours and strivings for social and political reform and pro¬ 
gress worked under the impulse of hope and faith that in process of 
time the rulers would redeem their promises to efface “all distinction 
between conqueror and conquered” ; they laboured, encouraged by the 
teachings of their own interpretations of British history. And they 
could work and labour in all charity and equanimity of temper. For 
more than two generations they trod their self-chosen path of appealing 
to the good sense and the better nature of their rulers. 

This dependence on the good-will of the rulers for the realization 
of their hopes of political reform and advance bad for its corollary 
t j - .■ •. the attempt to invite and enlist the sympathy ana 
co-opmtion in 8U PP ort of individual British men and women in their 

Politic* cause, both in India and Britain. The name of Mr. 

J. Crawford needs mention in this connection, for he 
was entrusted by Ram Mohun Ray, in 1829, with petitions, sfened by 
Hindus and Muslims, for presentation to both the Houses oi Parlia¬ 
ment against the Jury Act passed two years before in the British 
Parliament. This Act introduced “religious distinctions into the judi¬ 
cial system of the country”. “Any Natives, either Hindu or Mahomedao, 

are rendered...subject to judicial trial by Christians, either 

European or Native, while Christians, -including Native converts, are 
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exempted from the degradation of being tried by a Hindu or Mussul¬ 
man juror, however high he may stand in the estimation of society*'; 
the Act denied to both the Hindus and Moslems “the honour of a 
seat in the Qrand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or Mussul¬ 
mans.” Mr. Crawford seems to belong to that fraternity who roam 
over the world, succouring distress, and fighting injustice, thus justify¬ 
ing the faith of man in man. The ideas of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, associated with the French Revolution, had released a 
liberality of spirit which desired and strove for equality of human 
relations all over the world, irrespective of colour or creed. The 
abolition of slavery in the British empire was owing to some suoh 
impulse. In their attitude towards the people of India many a British 
politician and administrator shared this humanitarianisra. The Marquis 
of Hastings is generally known as a military governor-general; he 
broke the back of the Marhatta confederacy. He also could think of 
“a time not very remote” when England will “on sound principles of 
policy wish to relinquish the domination which she has gradually and 
unintentionally assumed over this country, and from which she cannot 
at present recede.” This was in 1818. In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, could look forward to a time when “it will pro¬ 
bably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdrawn.” Lord Wiliiam Bentiok, governor-general in 
the early thirties of the last century, was fully conscious of the draw¬ 
backs of British rule in this country. Appearing as a witness before 
a House of Commons Committee (183?) he declared: 

“la many respects the Mahometans surpassed our rule ; they settled in the coun¬ 
tries which they souq lored ; they intermixed and intermarried with the natives ; 
they admitted them to all privileges ; the interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and oonquored became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, has been the reverse 
of this. 

About 1838, Dwarkanath Tagore organised an agitation against the 
resumption of lakh&raj (rent free) lands, in which we find European 
names, Messrs. Dickens and Turtoti, leading lawyers. In the same year 
was started the “Landholders' Society”; Dwarkanath Tagore was Pres! • 
dent, Praaanna Kumar Tagore and W. C. Hurry, the then Editor of 
the “Englishman” were Secretaries. But one British name stands out at 
that period of Indo-British co-operation for the redress of Indian 
grievances and the advancement of the political status of the Indian 
people—that of George Thompson. In 1838 there was dire famine in 
the “Upper Provinces” ; the news of the ravages of starvation and 
death reached Britain. Aud George Thompson heard India “a-calling”. 
Through his exertions the British India: Society was started in London 
in 1839 with Lord Brougham as President. Thompson's writings and 
speeches on behalf of the Indian people brought on his head the thun¬ 
ders of the “Edinburgh Review” and other Jingo periodicals. To meet 
these attacks and to make the cause of India more known to the 
British public, ho started a monthly—the “British Indian Advocate”. In 
1842 he came to Calcutta ou the invitation of “Prince" Dwarkanath 
to study personally on the spot the questions and problems that waited 
solution to make the life of the Indian people self-respeoting, contended, 
and happy under the British Crown. An Indian admirer, the editor 
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of some of his Indian speeches, called him “the Father of Political 
Education in India” Well did he deserve the title. For, he taught 
“Young Bengal” the technique of political agitation, of the study and 
discussion of public questions. Under his inspiration was inaugurated 
the Bengal British India Society in 1843, the object of which was 
proposed to be “the collection and dissemination of information, relating 
to the actual condition of the peopie of India, and the Laws and 
Institutions and the Resources of the country, and to employ such 
other means of a peaceful and lawful character, as may appear calcu¬ 
lated to secure the welfare, to extend the just rights, and advance the 
interest of all classes of our fellow subjects”. Two European gentlemen, 
Messrs. Speed and Crow, are found among those who proposed or seconded 
the resolutions at the inaugural meeting. It was decided also that the new 
Society would co-operate with that under Lord Brougham for the pro¬ 
motion of Indian interests. The possibilities of this co-operation did 
not suit the taste or interests of a section of Europeans in India 
whose press-organ stigmatized the London Society as “admirably 
adapted as a receptacle for the resentments of Native Land-holders”. 
The amalgamation of the Landholders’ Society aud the British India 
Society paved the way of the British India Association (1851). 

Indo British co-operation in politics, however, was getting difficult. 
Young India, nurtured in the colleges, were being rendered unstable 
_ with the introduction of the fumes of the “New wine of 

***** Western Learning” into its head; it was learning to look 
...t the dominant race straight in the face ; it began to assert 
claims to equality with the ruling race* in the scheme of the 
State-organization of the country. These claims put up the back of 
Anglo-India, and rendered it sensitive to the premonitory disturbances 
in the atmosphere in India. An occasion was offered by the Govern¬ 
ment for a burst up of racial arrogance. In 184!) they published four 
“Draft Acts”, touching the rights and privileges of the European and 
Christian subjects of the Crown in India, distinct from those of the 
Natives of the land. They were ; 

(1) An Act for abolishing exemption from the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company’s courts, hitherto enjoyed by Europeans in India ; 

(2) an Act declaring the law as to the privileges of Her Majesty’s European 
subjects in India ; 

(3) an Act for trial by Jury ; 

(4) an Aot for protection of judicial officers. 

The European community raised a great hue and cry; there were 
gatherings of all the dans at which their “class privileges” were 
angrily asserted; Indian jurors and judges who might, under the 
proposed amendments, sit in judgment on European and Christian 
culprits, were, in anticipation, roundly denounced ; and the character 
of the natives of the country was traduced, a group of Europeans in 
Behar declaring that under the proposed laws no one would “find 
security against accusation in the inofiensiveness of bis own character 
in this country, where the immorality of the population is extreme and 
universal”; the Natives of the country were reminded anew that they 
were a subject race, and that it was Dot in the power of men “to make 
unequals equals”. This agitation of the Europeans against the “Blade 
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Acta” roused responsive angry feelings in the hearts of educated 
Indians; and Ram Gopal Ghosh ns tribune of the people denounced 
the agitators as a “now breed of Brahmins” who refused to be made 
amenable or subject to the ordinary laws of the land. This denuncia¬ 
tion was a symptom of the rising temper in the educated community 
in India. 

The gulf that separated the Native inhabitants of India and the 
British community sojourning here for purposes of administration as 
i i* a 80 those who came as traders, merchants, planters, captains 
of industries, miss'onary proselytisers and educators, had 
H«lf>way been thinly covered up by good-will on the part of the 
latter and a sense of gratitude on that of the former. Tho 
education that the former had been receiving had created in them a 

bias in favour of tho new rulers and all that they stood for as evan¬ 
gelists of modernism and progress. Liberalism was in the air in the 
West; it was wafted to tho East. In religion and society the rulers, 
and the resident European community encouraged this liberalism as a 
solvent of the weaknesses and corruptions of Indian life. But they 

were not prepared to allow it to intrude into the fields of administra¬ 
tion and politics. This policy of reticence finds its best expression^ in 

the words Sir Alfred Lyall who may be accepted as the representative 

of the better mind of tho ruling authority. Said he in one of his 
articles since published in tho book—“Asiatic Studies” s 

“Wo may hope that all reflecting ami fav-sightod natives of tho olass, which we are 
rapidly training »p in largo towns in political knowledge and social freedom, 
will perceive that England’s prime function in India is at present this, to superint¬ 
end the tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual stsuidard. Those who 
are interested in sueh a change in tho ethics of their country, in broadening the 
realms of tho known and the true, must see how ruinously premature .it is to 
quarrol with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon 
what aro called constitutional questions”. 

But tho mischief which started with the Anglo-Indian agitation in 
1849, rending the thin cover from over the gulf between the two 
peoples, was not precipitated by any limited State policy 
Consistent^ against which the subject population had any wide-awake 
toEquallty grievance. The British community in India by their arro¬ 
gance and the lauguago in which they expressed it raised 
this insignificant problem to a wider and higher plane—the plane 
of racial self-respect. The educated Indian community felt compelled 
by their new ideas of personal and raoial honour, induced by the new 
enlightenment, to refuse to compromise on tho matter. The adminis¬ 
tration might retreat in face of the intransigience of their nationals, 
as they did in 1819, as also eight years later on the eve of the “Sepoy 
Mutiny”. Iu tho latter year the Government attempted to carry out 
the same reform, and was met with the same clamour and opposition; 
the country was treated to the same exhibition of racial arrogance. 
A public meeting was hold, and resolutions were passed defamatory of 
Indian character. A petition to the British Parliament was drawn up 
in which the following words found place:— 

“Your petitioners holdy and confidently assert, that no class of Natives is fit to 
be entrusted with criminal powers over Europeans, boiug wholly disqualified for the 
due exercise of suck powers, by antagonistic feelings, inveterate prejudice of caste , 
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utter want of independence of mind, and of freedom. f rom improper influences of 
all kinds.” 

Thus and then was the foundation of estrangement between Indian 
and Briton laid in the middle of the last century. The "Sepoy Mutiny” 
with its brutalities and terrorisms worsened conditions. It was thought 
and hoped* however, that the outburst being an abnormal episode in a 
long-drawn political maladjustment, the tension of ^feeling generated 
thereby would have but a temporary tenure. We find Lora Lawrence 
as governor-general writing to his friends in Britain about this bitter¬ 
ness, his helplessness in face of it, and of his hopes of a better time. 
Irritation of feelings roused by frankly political considerations do not 
give rise to permanent bitterness. But the feeling that was stirred by 
the Government attempt at bringing European culprits to the judg¬ 
ment seat of Iudian Magistrates and Judges had elsewhere its rise, as 
manifested by the doggrel when the first Indian was appointed a 
judge of the High Court at Calcutta: 

“A sop to the Bengali, 

to English minds a wrench. 

Our rulers thought it right to raise, 

One native to the Bench*. 

This attitude of the British community in India the administrators 
found themselves unable to control or regulate. Both these factors 
imparted the first astonished shock of repulsion felt by the 
Ilbeit Bill Indian against the order of things, educational and 

Aittrtitm cultural, that had followed British rule in India. The dis- 
' illusionment reached its climax nearly thirty years after at 
the time of Lord Ripon when what is known in history as the "llbert 
Bill** was before the Legislative Council. It was introduced by Sir 
Courtney Ilbert on the 2nd February, 1883. And the storm burst. Not 
clearing the atmosphere. But darkening the prospect of Indo-Britisb 
amity for a long day. Men of the generations that have followed 
inherited the memories of those days, making tbingB difficult, if not 
almost insoluble. What those memories were and what have they 
meant to educated Indians, we will let an Anglo-Indian writer to 
describe, before a narration of those excited events is attempted. Lord 
Ripon’s Government failed to pass the Bill in its integrity. This 
failure was regarded by Indians as a “surrender”, and l y Anglo- 
Indians, official and non-official, as a “triumph”. Soon after Lord 
Ripon loft India, amidst the frigid civility of his countrymen. As a 
counter-blast the Indian community showered on him addresses, and 
other marks of exuberant friendliness. The unanimity of these 
demonstrations almost startled ail, testifying to the emergence of an 
all-India feeling.. A Calcutta paper wrote an article on the lesson of 
these demonstrations, entitled—"If it be real, what does it mean ?” 
The Pioneer of Allahabad, the newspaper that reflected the mind of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, published an article from an anonymous 
correspondent, almost as a sort of a reply to the question asked in 
the Calcutta paper. In Sir Surendra Nath llanerjee’s speeches, and in 
bis autobiography—"A Nation iu the Making”—the article has 

been ascribed to Sir Auokland Colvin, who as lieutenant-governor of 
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the United Provinces in 1887 helped to orgauize an opposition to the 
Indian National Congress headed by Sir Sayyad Ahmmad and Raja Shiv 
Prasad. The impression seems to be wrong. For, we find the article 
reprinted in the life of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad, written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Graham, a Superintendent of Police in the province. Though 
occupying a not very high position in the official hierarchy, the writer 
appears to have held a high position in his society. 


He traced the evolution of the awakening in Indian society as a 
“If it be real what result of British connection, and accepted its reality. 

does it mean” ? While the Indian mind had moved responsive to the 
new forces,. 


“.. the English mind in India has been tempted to stand still, arrested 

by the contemplation of the fruits of its own efforts in former time3, and by the 
symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its creation, in which it lingers to offer incense 
to its past successful labours, the Indiau mind has been marching on, eager and 
anxious, to expand its own sphere of action, and to do what it, for its own part, 

has to do. it has succeeded at length in waking to the consciousness of its 

own powers and the assurance of its own success. The breath has come into the 
bones, and they are about to live and |stand up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. 

But the full awakening had yet to come, waiting on events and 
the realisation of their full significance, waiting for the destined 
impetus. 

“.while the native mind is still in this mood, half day-dawn and half ohaos, 

has occurred the catastrophe of March, 1883. The sudden declaration of the English in 
India that they would recognise in the Indian nothing but simply a subject race, has 
brought the issue clearly and without possibility of self-deceptiou before all classes 
and races in the country. The dry bones of the children of activity, their opponents 
have urged, shall not live, nor again stand up upon their feet. There shall be subordi¬ 
nation ; there shall not be citizenship. Nevertheless the prophet has said that the 
bones shall live ; that the spirit of their Maker shall be in them ; that He would 
place them in their own land ; and that then they should know that He has spoken 
ft and performed it.” 

The miracle of the awakening had been implicit in the develop¬ 
ments of the fifty years previous to Lord Ripon; for, to use the 
words of Sir William Huuter, “the Queen’s Government had deliberately 
accepted the risks of a united India”. 

“The incident of the Criminal Procedure Bill may no doubt have brought about 
abruptly, brutally, and of force, what would otherwise, in the ordinary course of 
events, have arrived in the consummation of time. But the time, in truth, was 
ripe ; the hour of the new birth was a narrow question. Whether it were by 
Bipon or another, the charm which had held the sleeper bound was to be broken, 
and the time for breaking it was at hand.” 


The days of the old system that “made for mere repression” were 
numbered. The rank and file of the European community in India 
were not prepared to acknowledge the inevitability of 
the process. And in trying to prolong the influence of 
the charm that held India bound, they hastened “the 
time for breaking it”. How they did this by their ignorance 
and violence, by their unconsciousness to the march of human progress, 
may here be narrated. Such a recital is necessary to understand the 
evolution of political thought and life in India which has been slowly 
revealing to the world these fifty years and more. 


GenesU of the 
“Ilbert" 
proposal* 
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The Bill for an amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code 
proposed “to confine the office of justice of the peace, and with it the 
power of trying European British subjects, tot those persons, whether 
European or native, who have received a training that may be pre¬ 
sumed to guarantee the possession of the qualities required for the 

proper disposal of such cases.all district and sessions judges 

should be vested with the powers in question in virtue of their office, 

and by a definite provision in the law;...to empower the 

Local Governments, outside the Presidency towns, to confer these 
upon those members (a) of the covenanted Civil Service, 
(b) of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory Rules, 
and (c) of the non-Regnlation Commissions, who were atready exercising 
first class magisterial powers, and, in their opinion, fit to be entrusted 
with these further powers”. In a letter to Lord Harrington (Secretary 
of State for India) (Sept. 8, 1882), Lord Ripon explained the genesis 
of these proposals. 

“The Native members of the Civil Servioo.both those who have got in by 

competition at home, and thoso who are being admitted every year out hore under 
the system established in Lytton’s time -will oro long be rising to positions in 
which, although they are in all other respects on an equal footing with their English 
colleagues, they will, under tho provisions of the existing law, be precluded from faying 
Europeans in the Mofussil. In tho Presidency towns, by a strange anomaly, natives 
are allowed to exercise over Europeans jurisdiction. It is clear that an in¬ 

vidious distinction of this kind betweon members of the same servioe cannot bo 
maintained. When wo were passing tho Bill for amonding the Criminal Prooedure 

; Code.last winter, one of tho leading membors of tho Council, Maharajah Sir 

Jatindra Mohan Tagore, was anxious to bring the subject forward and move amend¬ 
ments in the Bill with a view to giving Nativo Civil Servants jurisdiction over 

Europeans.I pointed out that it would be impossible for tho Government to make 

so important a change . at such short notice. very shortly afterwards Sir 

Ashley Eden (lieutenant-Govornor of Bengal) sent ns a iotter saying that in his 
opinion the existing law on the subject could not bo maintained, and explained the 
manner in which he thought it should bo altered. We, therefore, sent a circular 

letter to the Looal Governments generally,.and they havo, with the insignificant 

exception of Coorg, decided in favour of the alteration to the present law”. 

Supported by these approvals of the local Governments, Sir Court¬ 
ney Ilbert, the Law Member, proceeded with tho draft, and presented. 
New Method of *b® Bill to Council on the 2nd February, 1883. 

Agitation What followed may well be described in the words of 
Lucien Wolf, Lord Ripon’s biographer : 

“Within a few weeks the whole of the British community in the Peninsnla was swept 
by a tornado of violent denunciation of tho Bill. A monster indignation meeting took 
place in the Calcutta Town Hall, at which tho spooches were of an intemperance 
beyond all limits of docency. Similar meetings were held all over the Presidency 
and the Anglo-Indian press, notably the Englishman— became utterly hysterical’ 

An ‘Anglo-Indian and European Defence Association’ was formed. Among other 

features of their oampaign, the volunteers were openly inoited to resign in a mass , 
and oertaiu persons oven ‘sounded opinions in the canteens’ ...... in other words 

attempted to seduce tho Army, Tho non-official community boycotted Ripon’s levees, 
and there was a proposal to boycott tho Government loan. On his retnrn to Calcutta 
in the winter, tho viceroy was openly insulted in the streets by planters brought 

down from tho Mofussil for tho ocoasion.Tho wife of tho Chief Justice showed 

her appreciation of the responsibility attaching to her husband’s official position by 
getting up a ‘Ladies’ Petition’ against the Bill. Ripon gives a quotation from the 
letters of a certain Britannious, (Sic I) who wrote to tho Englishman regularly on the 
subjeot : ‘The only people who havo any right to India are the British : the so-called 
(Sic I) Indians have no right whatever'. The behavior of the natives in face of this 
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campaign was, on the whole, surprisingly moderate, though ot course the extreme 
newspapers on their side replied in kind to the European attacks". 

A conspiracy was set on foot tq get hold of Lord Ripon, put him 
on board a steamer and send him to Britain via the Cape of Good 
Inner HUtory of Hope. Mr. Rivers Thompson, lieutenant-governor of 
the Agitation Bengal, was cognisant of the fact, says Backland in 
his book—“Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors.'* 
Lord Ripon explained the inner history of the agitation as follows 
in a private letter *• 

“The bar have been very sore about the reduction of the Judges’ pay and Mittor’s 
(Ramosh Chandra) appointment as Acting Chief Justice, and wore only too glad of an 
opportunity to do tho Government an injury, if they could ; and the idea of an oppo¬ 
sition to the Bill was started in tho Bar Library by some of the English barristers. 
Communications were ontored into with tho Englishman office, and circulars in the 
shape of letters wero sent to tho Planters and settlers up-conntry suggesting their 
opposition to tho Bill, and I fancy, putting a strong fanciful caso before them". 

How fanciful these could be wns shown by a letter of Meredith 
Townsend, author of “Asia and Europe”, to a friend saying : 

“Would you like to livo in a oountry whero at any moment your wife would be 
sentenced on a false charge of slappidg an Ayah to throe days' imprisonment, the 
Magistrate being a copper-coloured Pagan, who probably worships the Linga .” 

Wilfrid Blunt in his book—“India under Ripon”—has another 
explanation of the agitation. 

“Lord Ripon in the spring of 1893, whoa after two years of unwearied labour in 
the attempt to gain over the Anglo-Indian officials to some praotioal measure in ac¬ 
cordance with tho Queen’s Proclamation, he decided to give battlo on what is called 
as the Ilbert B11 of that year, knew himself already to be a beaten man ; he felt 
that he was championing a lost cause". 

The lesson of the Anglo-Indian agitation against the Ilbert Bill was 
unmistakable. It was hinted at in Lieutenant-Colonel Graham's 
The » of article in tho Pioneer, extracts from which have been 
the Agitation quoted above. A British historian, Prof. Dodwell, 
puts it tersely : “The passionate claim of the European 
to predominance was to be answered by the passionate claim of the 
Indian to equality”. Tho London Puneh had a cartoon “representing 
Ripon driving an elephant (India), while a party of Anglo-Indians threat¬ 
ened him and molested him from tho howdah”. The eartoon had the 
characterisation, 

“The Anglo-Indian Mutiny.a bad example for the elephant". 

The disharmony between the two peoples which the Ilbert Bill 
agitation had laid bare was tho final stage of a development that had 
. . . , begun years earlier. It partook something of the 

tionto mw character of tho evolution of a natural process, slowly 
revealing itself in successive stages and stratifications. 
The world have been taught to believe that the East 
was a static body which bowed low before the blast of European 
aggression, political, religious and oultural, not in fear or from a sense 
of helplessness, but “in patient deep disdain” ; and that it “plunged in 
thought again”, letting the legion thunder past. It is diffioult to say 
whether this picture was meant, or should be accepted* as a commenda¬ 
tion or a condemnation, and how for it is true. If it carried the im¬ 
pression that the East “plunged in thought again” unconscious of the 
7 
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threat that the new-comer from the West held to the integrity of its 
life, it would not be true. In one sense the portrait may be accepted 
as true, in the sense that the East plunged into thought to plumb the 
depths of the soul of her culture and to draw up from it the waters of 
life with a view to irrigate and fertilize the varied fields of her social 
life. In no other sense was it true to facts or to the experiences of 
the time we have been dealing with. 

True it is that in India the generations that slowly and painfully 
learnt to accommodate themselves to the order of things introduced by 
the British rulers had succumbed in complete political helplessness. 
With these defences going down, they seemed to lie helpless face to 
face with a triumphant and aggressivo civilization and culture. The ruling 
authorities very soon convinced themselves that this country not only 
needed their political control, but also that the acceptance of the higher 
social ethics represented by them was the only lever which could rescue 
the subject populations from their degradation. Alexander Duft may 
be taken as a. representative of this type of mind. “He visualized the 
utter destruction of Indian culture and social institutions. In his sug¬ 
gestive figure, he was laying a mine which would one day rend Hindu¬ 
ism from its foundations". On the side of administration, Dalhousie 
was “the tool and fashioner" of “the new spirit of eager, masterful, 
inventive Anglicism" which hoped to force its ways through “the last 
barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness and self-content". An 
American . author of a book on the influence of Christian missions on 
the evolution of Indian nationalism, speaking of Duff’s hopes and their 
failure^ says that “the years have revealed Hinduism as a far more organic 
structure than he (Duff) recognized it to be". Years of self-organisa¬ 
tion have enabled Indian culture and social life to win this recognition 
of its strength and vitality. The history of the years we have been 
dealing with is the history of a social organization that bad become 
alive to the dangers that threatened the norms and forms of its life, 
and that consciously adopted measures for their safety. 

India in the milleniums of her life-history have met with many 
a stranger who came to her as a sconrge and remained to strengthen 
_ . her life by the assimilation of their virility into the 

clwracterUtlc of an< ^ conduct of this country. Persians, Greeks, Sakas, 
BritUh Rule Huns came as conquerors and are to-day undistinguishable 
as separate entities, consciously asserting a separate indi¬ 
viduality of their own, The Moslem came professing a faith different 
from that of the subject Hindu population. There were iconoclastic 
outbursts and attempts at suppression of Hindu faith and practices. 
But in course of time, as they came to settle down into peaceful social 
life and learnt to adapt themselves to the physical and mental atmos¬ 
phere of the country as neighbours of an unbelieving “majority” com¬ 
munity, a synthesis of cultures and interests was worked out. In the 
general economic life of the country Hindu and Moslem did not come 
into conflict Economic organisation and arrangements, based on “easy¬ 
going, self-sufficing agriculture and handicrafts", came in easily and 
naturally to both the rulers and the ruled. Raci or religion ceased to 
be considered or recognised os a “bar sinister” to the legitimate 
ambition of partnership in the enjoyment or exercise of the powers 
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of the State. But with the :ndvent of British rule “a system of special* 
tzed machinery and communication 1 * was introduced into the country 
forcing out of existence or reducing to a pale imitation of life, India’s 
multifarious industries. Ignorance of India’s basic principle of proprie¬ 
torship of the soil led the new rulers to adopt a land policy which 
disrupted social life. In certain tracts of the country, in Bombay and 
Madras, the Government decided to deal with every individual cultivator 
as regards the payment of revenue, the tendency of which was “to 
break up the village community". In other parts, in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and the U. P. they converted “farmers* or collectors of revenue 
into proprietors of land, with a similar result As stated by Sir Thomas 
Maine, in a state of society where the rights of individual members are 
determined by customs, more or less vague, by status and not by 
contract, the question as to whom the Government makes responsible 
for the payment of its dues, practically determines what type of society 
it shall assume. The disruption of village communities had begun in the 
anarchy that intervened between the weaknesses and ourruptions of Hindu 
and Moslem rule and the secure establishment of British rule. By their 
land-policy the new rulers only hastened their destruction. 

In the thirties of the last century the leaders of the Indian commu¬ 
nities were confronted with this disruption, rather they awoke to the 
. . full realization of the danger that lurked behind and 

“Young Indta” before them. They found the old idols fallen from the 

tripods ; and new idols presented by the ruling race 
for adoption and worship. Prom an article by Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, the founder and first editor of the Bengalee , one can get 
an idea of the mind of that age. 

“They have learned to disbelieve tbo old religion, it is trne, but they are not 
ignorant of tho toilets of the Christian faith but in many instances have studied the 
subject deeply—though having escaped from the trammels of one class of prejudices 
( at least in idea ) they are not willing to bo entangled in the snares of any 
other class.” 

This scepticism had reference not only to the religious life but also 
to other departments of society. The old social polity 
character of bad failed to protect and ensure an independent, coherent 

Reform* and equitable life in the country, and there were very 

few to do it sincere reverence. Paced by attacks 
from without and defection from within, Indian society felt the need, 
moved by the impulse of self-preservation, of a re-examination and re * 
interpretation of life in the light of universal experience and in 
response to the demands of modern life. Reform of social life became 
thus urgent, and there was great, boon, and varied controversies with 
regard to the methods of carrying it out. Tho methods discussed, and 
adopted by men, temperamentally or intellectually differing from one 
another, were : 

(i) The traditional method, i. e. which sought to oarry out reforms by showing 
that they avo not innovations at all, but thoy faithfully carry out tho spirit ana 
oven the letter of ancient scriptures which arc tbo repositories of the experiences 
of men in different countries ; 

(ii) The legislative method, i, o, which sought to oarry out reforms with the help 
of decrees from the authority of tho State ; 

(iii) The conscience method, i, e, which sought to oarry out reforms by appealing to 
the sense of right and wrong, nativo to every human being, whiob, deadened or 
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cloudod by custom, manages to assert its authority in crises of individual and social 
life | 

(iv) Rebellion method, i, o, which sought to carry out reforms by separating 
from conservative orthodox people and forming a new oamp, breaking with the 
historic oontinoity of sooial life. 

In none of the apostles of the new life in India, beginning with 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy and continued by Mahatma Gandhi, can one 
find any of them adopting one single method. They 
Hindu combined one or the ether or one after another sb the 

Reformers necessities of the case demanded. Ram Mohun Roy in 

eastern India, and Dadoba Fandurang in Western India 
anticipated and paved the way of almost all tho social reforms that 
are still with us. The latter founded in 1840 the Faramhama 
Mandali —Divine Society—with the following objects : abolition of 
caste ; re-introduction of tho custom of widow re-marriage ; 
and the renunciation of idolatry. Particular items of social reform, such 
as widow-remarriage, enlisted the services of eminent scholars—Vidya- 
sagar (Iswar Chandra) in Bengal, Vishnu-Sastri Pandit in Bombay, 
Kandukuri Veerasalingam Pantalu in the Andhra-Desk a, Behramji Mehta 
Malabari and Kursundas Mulji in Guzerat, and Dayaram Gidumal 
in Sindh. Swami Dayananda Sarasw&ti, tho founder of the Arya 
Samaj, in tho maturity of bis youth, received from Virajananda the 
mission of bis life, bound by an oath which demanded that he “would 
carry increasing war against the dogma and idolatry of the Puranic 
faith, and establish education in accordance with the ancient Brahmanio 
traditions.” The Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (1867) inaugurated 
“amid the wave of religious enthusiasm that marked tho second Visit 

to Bombay of.Keshab Chandra Sen,” was the expression of the 

type of practical intellectuality for which Maharashtra is famous. Mahadev 
Gobind Ranade was the leading spirit of this development seeking to 
apply and realize “the love of God in tho service of men.” 

Among Indian Moslems Sir Sayyad Ahm nad was the pioneer in 
the British period of rationalistic thought ; his “Commentaries on the 
Bible” showed the way in which ho wanted his 
Modem community to move. Wilfrid Blunt calls him a “Deist,” 

Reformer* and reports that by bis commnnity he was regarded as 

nothing better than a "nature worshipper.” His 
biographer says that he saw 

“the weakness that had crept over the Mohamedans throngb their estrangement 
from the thoughts and aspirations of the 19th. oentury, and he proposed to himself 
the great task of making Mohamedans change, not their dogmas, but their policy, 
so that independence and political liberation should no longer bo accounted as 
symptoms of heterodoxy." 

For his troubles in this behalf he was denounced as a “lieutenant 
of the Evil One.” When he took the lead in founding the Moham¬ 
medan Anglo-Oriental College (1875) the Ulemas of Mecca whose 
futwa had been invited by opponents of the scheme issued the curse— 
“May God destroy it and its founder” ; one of them declaring that 

“Shere Ali ( the murderer of Lord Mayo ).could have ensured 

Paradise for himself by killing Sayyad Abmmad” 1 

The^results of Sir Sayyad Ahmmad'a work prove that he repre¬ 
sented “the future.” Nawab Abdul Lateef and bis generation of English 
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educated Moslems had started on their mission of reform years before Sir 
Sayyad, when they tried to “break down prejudices and exclusiveness,' 
and to interest their community in present-day politics and modern thought 
learning-" But they lacked the vision of the Aligarh reformer, and an 
English admirer of theirs lamented that thoy would go down before the 
school represented by Sayyad Ameer Ali. f The rational and liberal 
interpretation of Islamic life and culture initiated in India by Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmad was carried on by the school of modern educated Mos¬ 
lems of whom the Bengali Shia Moslem, Sayyad Ameer Ali, was the 
most prominent member. His writiugs on Moslem history and kind¬ 
red subjeots first opened the eyes of his community to the glories of 
of their heritage, confirmed them in their self-rcpeot, and played the 
pioneer part of the awakening of Moslems in India, j He was a child of 
the 19th. century, and his historical work had a deep significance for his 
community, for it nursed and encouraged that spirit of separatism with 
which Indian statesmanship fiuds itself wrestliug even to-day. This pro¬ 
cess is a stag- 1 , in self-realization, whether individual or social. Tho fer¬ 
ment of new thought that had begun to stir life in India has pene¬ 
trated the dour conservatism of Indian Moslems, and custodians of 
traditional culture arc found to-day trying to cut a way through the 
mazes of hair-splitting subtleties. Montana Abul Kalam Azad in his 
Tarxamnn-i~Koran attempts a liberal interpretation of Islam which will 
bring it into line with the other theologies of tho world. And 
the centres of traditional learning of Islam in India such aB those at 
Nadva, and Deobund in tho U. P. are face to face with tho Bame problem 
of how to reconcile the spirit of their crocd and itB injunctions with the 
thoughts and needs of tho modern world. Hindu society had been 
challenged fifty years earlier by similar problems, more intricate in 
their nature, because Hinduism and its social polity are weighted down 
with a longer tradition and a more complex hierarchy of relations ; and 
that society has been moving forward consciously in advance, step by 
step, into new difficulties, new experiences, new accommodations to new 
environments. Moslem society iu India cannot escape the travails of 
this experience, whereby only can it throw out the loads of tradition¬ 
al life that dog its movements. 


In discussing the first introduction of British Education into India 
we pointed to the political motives of its initiation. In earlier ages in 
all countries conquerors adopted the rougher and read- 
meuureithrouffh * ec met hods of physical coercion to secure and retain 
Education the allegiance of their subjects. In modern times the 

subtler method of “education in citizenship” is thought 
to be the better method of tho two. All governments consciously direct 
aud utilize their powers t wards this objective, because newer ideas of 
state-craft have with vividness brought to view the “importance of educa¬ 
tion aud its organisation in relation to political‘and constitutional condi¬ 
tions and potentialities of progress”, to qnote the terms of reference to the 
Simon Commission. British rulers in India had realized the importance of 
this issue a hundred years back- Cluistian missionaries in India bad their 
own ambitions to realize which iu tho ultimate analysis was found to 
be not incompatible with the purposes and inclinations of the “Chris- 
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tian Power'’ in the country. It was Christian missionary education as 
represented by Duff in Bengal, Wilson in Bombay, Anderson in Madras, 
Noble in the Andhra Desa, that first came into clash with the feelings 
and interests of the Indian community. That generation of Christian 
missionaries were triumphantly declaring their intentions and proclaim¬ 
ing the coming of the day of their victory. It was Hindu Society that 
first woke up to the dangers of these activities. It saw that the edu¬ 
cation that had received the imprimatur of the ruling authority could 
not be rejected without detriment to material interests, and to that ex¬ 
tent it was prepared to welcome it, tolerate and promote it. But edu- 
cation under Christian control, with conscious and deliberate Christian 
bias instilled into the students, was another and a different proposition. 
Realizing this, it decided to give battle to the foreign education, not by 
rejecting it, bnt by getting control over it and neutralizing its anti- 
Indian bias. This was the psychology of wide-spread educational acti¬ 
vities that started on the initiative of Hindu Society even as early as 
the twenties and thirties of the last century. In Bengal, in Bombay, 
in Maharashtra, in Madras, in the Andhra Desa, in the Punjab, educa¬ 
tional institutions were started by Hindus, individually and collectively, 
under their own control,' teaching the official onrricnla, bnt shorn of 
any bias that offended the customs and usages of the country. The 
biographies of Bengalee celebrities of whom Bhudev Chandra Mukherjee 
was the best constructive typo record these activities. In Bombay 
we find Gokuldaa Tejpal maintaining a string of schools and a Sanskrit 
College ; the Bombay Students’ Literary and Scientific Society maintain¬ 
ing a number of Hindu Girls’ Schools and a Hindu Boys’ 8chool. In 
Maharashtra the fullest flowering of these efforts was the Deccan Edu¬ 
cation Society (1881), the first members of which were Vishnu Sastri 
Chiplunkar, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, Gopalrao Agarkar and Madhorao 
Namjosht and their friends. Wo read in their biographies that these 
youngmen were dissatisfied as early as 1875, hardly twenty years after 
the establishment of British universities in the country, with the system 
of alien values introduced through education. They wanted and sought 
to modify them by making education racy of the soil, making it cheap 
in consonance with the economic condition of the country. In Madras the 
Triplicane High English Sohool was preceded by the Pachhyappa’s Found¬ 
ation, the major part of whose incomo was devoted to education, as 
was that founded by the great Moslem philanthropist, Haji Mohammad 
Moshin, in Bengal. In the Andhra Desa the Pithapuram Raja’s 
College (Coconada) and the Vizianagram Raja’s College have developed 
from very small beginnings started in the middle of the last 
century. The Hindu High School at Masnlipatam started on the 
initiative of two Deputy Magistrates who begged from door to 
door for boys as well as for funds, and the Theistic High 
School at Rajahmundry owed their inauguration to the same impulse. In 
Northern India, in the Punjab specially, the colleges and the Gurukulaa 
started under the auspices of the Arya Samaj in fulfilmentiof the mission 
of its founder, are a triumphant culmination of the same tradition. The 
Moslem community in India had at this period retired into its shelf. 
Bnt by 1875 it decided to come out of it and play its legitimate part 
in the ordering of the destiny of the country, the symbol of which was 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College. 
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As a product of educational activities* carried on by foreign or 
native agency, there grew up a new sense of self-respect in the Indian 
community. The researches of Sir William Jones, 
i cJf. Colebrooke, Max Muller, Weber and others opened before 
r " » * India the glories of the past which could be reproduced 

in the future. The Theosophical Society contributed its 
share in the awakening of this self-respect. All these influences worked 
in the educated Indian and helped him to throw ofl the apologetic attitude 
he had been cultivating with regard to his social institutions and reli¬ 
gious life; they made the educated Indian “less submissive in tone and 
language than formerly, more erect in mental and moral stature in the 
presence of Europeans”, to quote the words of Sir Temple. Raj Narayan 
Basil, the grand-father of Sri Aurobindu, in his Bengali autobiography, 
has recorded for us the history of this evolution in Indian mind. 
Speaking of one of the apostlos of the Brahmo Samaj, Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore's studied avoidance of Europeans, ho says : 

“Devendra Babu is by nature averse to intimate relation with Europeans, because 
there existed a difference of opinion between him and Europeans in relation to 
matters portainiag to India. It is possible to acquire name and fame in India and 
Britain if ono said ditto to British opinion ; but Devendra Babu is not at all 
anxious to sooure this approbation. Principal Lobb of the Krishnagore College onoe 
wrote to a newspaper—The proud old man does not condesoend to accept the 
praise of Europeans". 

This new self-respect in the educated Indian found its echo in what 
has been called the “return movement” in Indian society in the Bri¬ 
tish period. Some call it “a revival”, others characterize it “a reac¬ 
tion”. Reaction or revival, the odneated Indian, the product of 
English education, was the first to stand up on behalf of bis creed 
and his customs. Emboldened by his example, the custodians of orthodoxy 
came forward to lead the counter-attack on alien ways of life and 
thought. Dayananda Saras watt, Sasadhar Tarkachuramant and Sri 
Kriahnaprnsanna Sen in Bengal, and Vishnuboa'Brahm&chari in Bombay 
represent this phase of life. The Indian community had had placed in 
their hands proofs of the glories of their past ; more intimate know* 
ledge of European lifo enabled them to start comparison between the 
two ; a comparative study showed them that they had no reason to be 
apologetic or shamefaced when confronted with European values of life. 
The last quarter of the 19th. ceutury shows us this development in its 
aggressiveness. 

This outline of tho beginnings of resurgent self-respect and self- 
assertion in India would be incomplete if the awakening among Indian 
Moslems were not given its proper place in it It is a gener- 
AmkTi.* ally-accepted view that Sir Sayyad Ahmad was the inaugurator 
8 of the “new departure” in the life of his community. This 
view circumscribes the back-ground, aud is not true to facts. 
The awakening among Indian Moslems is uot due to British inspiration 
and administration alone ; it was part of the awakening that had its 
rise in Arabia, associated with the name of the founder of the Wahhabi 
movement, Mohomwcd Ibn Abd-el Wahhab, who lived and propagateP 
his ideas of reform aud reconstruction in the middle of the 18th. cen 
tury A. D. A return to oarly Islam in its primitive purity and sim- 
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plicity, and a reform of the abuses that had crept into, and the devia¬ 
tions from, the original faith and conduct—abuses and deviations that 
had laid Islam low in the comity of faiths and cultures—this was the 
objective of Abd-el Wahhab. A stern Puritanism characterized the 
reformer and his followers. All luxury in habitation, dress, and 
daily life was proscribed; “all decorations were removed from mosques; 
minarets, a Turkish innovation, and the rosary, adopted from Buddhism, 
were abolished.” A Jewish writer assessing the ideal of the movement, 
initiated by Abd-el Wahhab, says :— 

“The primitive moral purity and simplicity of the dosort religion was to be restored 
and the influence of city civilisation on the development of Islam was to be eradicated. 
In this respect the Wahhabi movement resembles certain tendencies in ancient Jewish 
religious history whioh centred in the sect of Rechabites and tho oirclos influenced by 

the early prophets.at the samo time this early prophotio movement involved a 

national protest against alien ways.” 

Amongst the most prominent of the followers of Abd-el Wahhab 
was Sheik Mohammed Ibu Saud of Deraya in the territory of Nejd in 
central Arabia, the ancestor of the present King of the 
Wahhabism in jj e( jj az . He and his son succeeded in bringing all the 
India central Arabian tribes under unified political control and 

came to be regarded as the spear-head of the new 

dispensation. By 1801 A. D., the grandson of Mohammed Ibn Sand 
felt himself strong enough to go forth in his career of agression against 
those Arabs who had lapsed into heathen superstition and the worship 
of saints. The holy cities of Islam were regarded with intense hatred, 
for there had takeu root all manner of abuses and abominations. Kerbala, 
the sacred city of the Shias in Mesopotamia, felt their first fury; 
the inhabitants were killed, the holy sepulchre destroyed, treasures 
collected in course of centuries plundered, and all sacred relics dis¬ 
honoured. The next year (1802) Mecca was captured, the tombs of 
saints and objects of worship destroyed. Two years later Medina fell; 
the monument erected over the Prophet’s grave was destroyed; and the 
hoarded treasures carried away. These atrocities called forth reprisals 
at the band of the Turkish Government who cruelly suppressed the re¬ 
formers’ zeal and activity. They were wise in their apprehensions and 
persecutions. For the Wahhabi movement proved itself to be the 
precursor of Nationalism in Arabia, disrupting the Turkish Empire, 
and in other Moslem countries which were threatened by European 
Imperialism or were under it. 

This intensification of religious feeling and political sentiments soon 
stepped over the boundaries of Arabia, and was imported into India by 
the numerous Indian Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. No records are avail¬ 
able to trace the development of Wahhabism at this period. One 
Indian Moslem name, however, emerges out of the obscurity of these 
tangled happenings, that of Haji Shariyat Ullah, a native of Faridpur 
(Bengal). His followers are known to this day as “Ferazis” whose 
differences with other Suani Moslems in our rural tracts have come 
to be attenuated with the passage of time. Shariyat Uiiab’s teachings 
prepared the minds of Moslems in India to receive aud accept 
the tenets of Abd-el Wahhab. The man who encompassed this was 
Sayyad Ahmmad of Rae Bareilly in the United Provinces. In his early 
life he entered the services of Amir Khan Pindari, the found- 
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er of the Nawab family of Tonfc. A little before 1817, when Amir 
Khan’s bands were dispersed, Sayyad Ahmmad came to Delhi and be¬ 
came a disciple of Shah Abd-ul Aziz, the most learned Moslem theo¬ 
logian of the time, whose name and fame had spread beyond Hindus- 
than, and had earned for him the title which translated meant “San 
of India” from the Arab diviues. Considering the time in which he 
lived, and the wreckage of Moslem power and prestige amidst which he 
moved, he seems to have been a realist, ready to compromise with the 
alien governing authority in the country, and the new order of things 
they had introduced here. A writor in an English-edited Indian 
monthly writing of him, says: “He recognized the propriety of learn¬ 
ing English and taking service” with and under the British. This oau 
be regarded as the first intimation of the Moslem acceptance of the 
regime started under British auspices in this country. 

To return to Sayyad Ahmmad. After a discipleship of a few years, 
he started, on his own account. He claimed that The had been vouch¬ 
safed divine revelation in a dream “to take up the position of a 
mur&liid , and enrol disciples”. When he developed a revised version 
of Wahhabism his former religious guide, Shah Abd-ul Aziz, repudiat¬ 
ed him, as also his own nephew Mohammed Ismail and son-in-law 
Abdul Hai, who hud become Sayyad Ahmmad's disciples. The adher¬ 
ence of these two learned divines sent up Sayyad Ahmmad’s prestige 
in his community. In 1820 he asked his followers to take up the or¬ 
ganization of a jihad against the Sikhs who were rulers and masters 
of the Punjab up to Peshawar. He started on a tour throughout north¬ 
ern India to propagate his ideas on religion and politics, secure forces 
and resources for the proposed war against the Sikhs. He came down to 
Calcutta (1821) where he was acclaimed by tho Moslems as a deliverer. 
It is recorded that the Moslem population “of Baraset flocked to him 
in numbers”. Among these was Titu Mir who in 1831 organized an 
emuete against tho ruling authority. This attempt has become a by¬ 
word of blind, ignorant and ineffective fanaticism. 

In 1822 Sayyad Ahmmad went on pilgrimage to Mecca wherefrom he 
returned the next year with a now halo of sanctity and authority. 
He passed through Bombay, enlisting disciples. He was a honoured 
guest at Tonk where his old commander’s son and heir to the throne 
became his disciple. At Khairpur in Sindh, yet an independent coun¬ 
try, he gained the ears of Moslem rulers aud their subjects. From 1826 
to 1831 he kept working at his project of a holy war against the 
Sikhs ; but tho best he could organize was desultory skirmishes, un¬ 
productive of any tangible advantage. In May, 1831, he and his fol¬ 
lowers were surprised and routed by tho Sikhs at Balakot where Sayyad 
Ahmmad and Mohammed Ismail felt in the action. 

This in brief was tho life-history of Sayyad Ahmmad, the positive 
achievement of which was uext to nothiug. But in the realm of 
the spirit, in the widening of idoas, tho movement initiated by him 
breathed “new life into the torpid existence of Indian Mohammedans.” 
Its followers preached a returu to the purity of Islam of the days of 
their Prophet, as a preliminary to the renewal of its life of spiritual glory 
and secular .empire. It is said that soon after his return from Mecca, 
8 
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Sayyad Abmmad called a conference of his caliphs (lieutenants or agents) 
at Patna, and “parcelled out*' India among them. Religious awakening 
led to a revival of the ideas of political hegemony from which the 
Moslems had been displaced only three-quarters of a century back. 
Sayyad Ahmmad’s principal followers toured the country rousing these 
hopes in the heart of the community. Records of certain of these are 
available. Keramat Ali of Jaunpur travelled through Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Paridpur and Barisal ; Inayat Ali of Patna 
through central Bengal, Pabna, Rajshahi, Maldah and Bogra; his elder 
broth r Vilayat Ali's mission lay chiefly among the people of central India, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay, It is recorded that in tho Deccan 
‘‘the people were!stirred up to such a pitch of religious enthusiasm that 
even women were found to bo selling their jewelleries aud devoting the 
proceeds to the support of the movement.” The special attention that 
was devoted to the Bengali Mosloms did not at first reap a harvest 
of men and money. But in course of time the movement became, we 
are told, “a Bcngali-Mahomraedan revival”, due to the “intellectual 
superiority” of Bengali Moslems. Tho death or disappearance of Sayyad 
Ahmmad did not damp tho fervour and enthusiasm of his followers, 
the most active among whom were Vilayat Ali and Inayat Ali of 
Patna. For, two decades after, when tho Punjab had ceased to be a 
Sikh Kingdom, and had come to form a part of British India, the two 
brothers are found organizing an attack on India from their retreat 
in the hills beyond the Indus at a oortain place called Sittana, and 
getting recruits and monetary contributions from Bengal and Behar. 
One of their disciples, Zain-ul Abdin of Hyderabad (Deccan) was a 
successful Wahhabi missionary, tho number of his disciples even in 
Dacca and Sylhet testified to the religious and inchoate political appeal 
of Syyad Ahmmad’s version of Wahhabism. 

The doctrinal differences that separate Indian Wahhabis from the 
main bodies of the Sunni Moslems in India, and agitate Moslems, even 
those living in our rural tracts, are not of irapor- 
Dar ul-Iilam & tance to the other communities in India, or to the 
Dar-ul-Harb ruling powor in tho country. Even fanaticism learns 
after a while to make concession to the needs and 
demands of ordinary human relationships which are not equal to the strain 
of continuous ccsfcacios or exaltations of thought and activity. Wahha¬ 
bism and its by-products have not escaped this experience. Hans 
Kohn in his “history of Nationalism in the East” traces the streak of 
liberalism that has evolved out of tho fanatically inspired beginning. 
Says he :— 

“On the other hand, reforming r.oal aimed at a revival of the basic ethical oode 
of Islam in a new liberal and humanistic form, not slimming the influence of other 
religions. These aspirations found ex pression principally in Babism (Persian in 
origin) and the Ahmadiya movement”. 

In the controversies among difterent sectaries of Islam, precipi¬ 
tated by the Wahhabis, there is one theory in which both the govern¬ 
ment and tho other communities are vitally interested—tho theory 
which divided the world into Dar-ul-hlam , the “country of safety” 
comprising all Moslem Kingdoms, and Dar-ul-harb, the “country of 
enmity” including all non-believing nations. According to the doc- 
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trines of the Hauafi sect, three oonditious condemn a country to be 
regarded as T)ar-ul-h ub : 

(i) Tbo public exorcise of infidel authority, and the non-exercise 

of Moslem authority within it ; 

(ii) Annexation to the D tr-id-hnrh without the interposition of 

any Moslem city or community ; 

(iii) The non-existence in it of a true believer. 

The second and the third conditions do not apply to India, for it 
touches countries under Moslem domination, and Iho Moslem popula¬ 
tion of India count one-fifth of tho total population. 
W** I***!'® 1 ho first condition condemns India to a “country 

Dar-uI-Ialam? 0 f enmity” if it bo rigidly interpreted ; for the 

ruling authority in India is in “infidel” hands, non- 
Moslem. Thcro is a lack of unanimity among Moslom jurists in their 
attitude to India. And the prospect of a democratic responsible self- 
government based ou majority vote or voice cannot be welcome to 
the upholders of this theory, for, so far as human calculations go, the 
ruling authority will still be non-Moslem. Here is the source and 
root of the apparently insoluble problems of majority and minority 
representation, separate electorates, Moslom provinces, reservation and 
weightago. Judin does not satisfy conditions of orthodox statehood 
beloved of Huiati doctrinaires. It is true that a section of Moslem 
jurists wore or are prep »red to waive objections to India being con¬ 
sidered as Ddr-ul-Matn considering tho immense size of the Moslem 
population of the country. But the Tlanafi theorists, under the 
influence of Wahhabism, as preached by Mohammed Ismail, one of the 
first and foremost of tho disciples of Sayyad Ahmmad, held that India 
cannot bo regarded as Dar ul-Islam as and when it is under “infidel 
authority”. They called the testimony of Jewish history to the support of 
the condition of Indian Moslems under tho British comparing it to that 
of the Israelites in Egypt”, hoping and praying for a second Mo 8 es 
who would lead them out of servitude and destitution to freedom and 
plcntitudo. Under tho influoneo of this bolief tho followers of Sayyad 
Ahmmad levied war against the British Government in India. That the 
general body oi tho Indian Moslem iiiMligentsia do not hold or stand 
by the strict interpretation of the Maiiafi-cum-Wahhabi theory of state 
is all too apparont. But while conscious reason rejects as absurd 
many a theory or doctrine, the unconscious soul-'of nations or societies 
hugs them to heart. Therefore), it is that Indian Moslems are torn by 
divided loyalties, one to their country and the other to their creed. 
This conflict stands in the way of thir thought-leaders giving a right 
lead to their community; it has clouded their counsels and encouraged 
them to cultivate a conceit of a separate and inviolate entity. How 
far this could go was expressed by Maulavi Kootb-ud-din, a successor 
of Shah Abdul Aziz, iu his book Tama Tafasur published at Delhi in 
1807. The following quotation is pertinent to the point under 
discussion :— 

“TUe prophet said, ‘I am displeased with every one of those Mussulmans who live 
among Mushnks (a term applied to Christians in India), Tho companions of tho 
prophet asked him .‘O Messenger of (lo«l, why are you displeased’ ? Then the pro¬ 

phet replied, Because it is essential to faith, that Siushriks and Mussulmans should 
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not be ab!o to see each others’ (Ires, i. e. it is necessary for a Muhammedan to keep 
himself at such a distanoo and so far aloof from a Kafir, that they may not be able 
to see each others’ fire. Living amongst them is out of the question, for it produces 
weakness in Islam. This weakness is caused by looking at their custom”. 

Theodore Morison was Principal of tho Mohammedan Anglo-Orien¬ 
tal College at Aligarh during the last years of the last century. In 
his book—“Imperial Rule in India”—published in 1809 he opined that 
the Mohammedans did so little regard “India as their own 
country* that their great poet Altai Hossain Hali, one of the 
ministrels of Moslem Renaissance in India, “compared his people to 
gnests who had outstayed their welcome and lamented that they bad 
left their native homes for India”. Aud he quotes the following 
stauzas from Hali’s poem— Shihwah Hind, to confirm bis!contention: 

“Morning and evening our eyes now bohold that which we thought would be tho 
end of thy gracious acceptance.” 

“Quickly hast thou brokon all thy promisos and plodgos; 0 India ! wo wero told 
a-right that thou wast faithless.” 

“From every side we hear thee say that tho guest is unwelcome who tarries long." 

“Hast thou ever beheld tho men of Islam in this plight beforo ? Was this tho 
Islam which we brought with ns from Arabia V” 

“Oh Mill of Revolving Time 1 thou hast ground us small; enough ; havo done; 

What boots thee to grind us further ? 

° * ♦ 

As the host of tho Groeks turnod baok from thy (India) border, would that in like 
manner, we had turned baok baffled from thy door.” 

The words quoted above may be characterized as the cry of a 
defeated people. But it did not represent the better mind of Indian 
Moslems which refused to be shut behind glass doors. But before it 
could assert itself fully and decidedly and take command of the com¬ 
munity's destiny from the hands of short-sighted men it had to go 
through a prolonged penance. The secret Wahhabi movement reached 
its open climax by 1870 in the abortive attack on India referred, to 
in a previous paragraph. Tho Dar-ul-harb theory and its logioal 
corollary, the imperative duty of a jehad imposed on the faithful and 
pious Moslem, intruded themselves into public view with all their 
menace to tho peace and prosperity of _ a country inhabited by a 
composite population. Leaders of Moslem opinion hastened forward to 
repudiate the logic of the Wahbabi interpretation of Moslem jurispru¬ 
dence. Maulvi Keramat All of Jaunpur, one time Wahhabi missionary 
and one of the most celebrated Moslem religions teachers of the day, 
proved that British India was Dar-ul-lslain , and that as such it was 
“unlawful and irreligious” for Indian Moslems to preach a jehad against 
the British government established in the country. The up-heaval that 
is known in history as the “Sepoy Mutiny”, was not oaused by any 
appeal to exclusive religious bigotry ; it was a frank attempt of "the 
supporters of the lost cause of the Marhattas and Moghuls” to regain 
control of the machinery of the State in India. 

The repudiation of the Dar-ul-harb theory in its application to 
India through the pen and voice of Mouivi .Keramat 
Modem Septra- 0 f J au np ur was the ultimate stage of the process 
of penance, tho deliverance of the Moslem mind in 
India from the thraldrom of an exclusive religious 

bigotry out of tune with mid-19th century rationalism, and fraught 
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with danger to a country whore men of different faiths must learn to 
live peacefully as neighbours, where “each other's lire" cannot but be 
visible to each other, and where they must pull their full weight if the 
country were to evolve into nn equal among equals in the comity of 
nations. This is an aspiration unrealized yet. More so was it so when 
the Moslem community were sulking in their tents while the surging tide 
in the national life was sweeping over India in the middle of the last 
century. Intensely conservative, with a conservatism seeking to pro¬ 
tect thoir communal life by the adoption of wbat is called in Hindu 
social theory as KurmaNiti—the. attitude of withdrawing into itself as 
a turtle does when it scents or apprehends the approach of a stranger 
—“unaccustomed to competition”, and not understanding that the pre¬ 
eminence they had always held in legal and administrative posts could 
ever bo questioned or threatened, they failed to advance with the 
times. In 1839 Persian ceased to bo the court language of British 
India, and the Moslem intelligent sin lost tho monopoly which they 
had hitherto held, eighty years after political power had passed out 
of their hands, in service under the government. After the “Mutiny” 
Moslems in general and the inhabitants of the tract of the country 
extending from round about Delhi in the West to Behar in tho east 
“lost caste” with the British Government for their leadership in orga¬ 
nizing it. The result was an economic break-down, and dispersal of 
men, east and west, in search of occupations. Tho initiation of 
Western methods of industrialism coincided in time with this 
disintegration in tho social and economic life of northern India, and 
many among the masses belonging to these districts found work in the 
rising and glowing port of Calcutta, in the railway lines, in mines, 
and factories. A host of Moslem intelUgentaia sought and found 
asylum and livelihood in the Nizam State and other Moslem courts. 
This was tho period of penance when tho Moslem community was 
slowly but surely throwing off tho apathy and indifference which seemed 
to have settled like a pall upon them. The world knows that Sir 
Sayyad Ahmmnd, who had flirted at one period of his life with the 
doctrinal rigidities of Wahhabism, was tho representative man among 
Indian Moslems, throwing off all the conceit of superiority and the 
spirit of irreconcilable separatism, and accepting the new light from 
the West; he represented tho “young Moslem” in India who dared 
meet all on equal terms and was not afraid to see the “others' fire.” 
But he had precursors represented by Nawab Abdul Lateef (Bengal) 
Nawab Amir Ali (Behar). They frankly accepted the advantages and 
limitations of the conditions introduced into India by British rule, and 
bent all their energies to tho task of educating their community to a 
like acceptance and adoption. The National Mohammedan Association 
was started in Calcutta (1855) with the object of uniting all classes of 
Moslems for work for the furtherance of the common good. For reasons 
which one can understand though he may regard them as short-sighted, 
those Moslem leaders stood out for “separate consideration” for Moslem 
interests. In the field of education also they chose to play a lone hand. 
Tho benefactions left by Naji Mohammed Moshin (1806) were not cir¬ 
cumscribed by any consideration of creed. Nearly fifty years after, 
Moslem leaders woke up to the fact that—“a Fund founded by a Mubam- 
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medan primarily for Muhammadans’ 1 should be—benefiting the Hindus, 
who had been more prompt to take advantage of the educational facili¬ 
ties afforded by the Fund. This spirit of separatism flourishes under 
various disguises, and expresses itself in political discussions sometimes 
as possessing a special importance as the gate-keepers of India ; some¬ 
times as still capable of carrying on the traditions of imperial rule, 
sometimes calling in the aid of Pan-Islamism to restore the balance dis¬ 
turbed by Moslem weakness in India. Sayyad Jelal-ud-din Afghani, 
born in Iran and educated at Bokhara, was the prophet of this new 
orientation in Islam’s world-policy. Sultan Abdul Hamid supported 
this movement as a barrage erected to intercept the aggression of 
European Imperialism. Sir Sayyad Alimmad gave expression to the current 
Mosh-m feeling on the second contention in a historic speech as follows 

“We the Mohammedans are those who ruled India for six or soven hundrod years. 
From our hands the government was taken by the English. Is the Indian Govern¬ 
ment so foolish as to suppose in seventy years wo havo forgotten alt our grandeur 
and our Empire” ? 

The mentality that diverts and deflects national energies from the 
main current of building up a composite national life in India bad its 
birth a centnry back. It has been exercising the heart and intellect of 
the couutry to And a way out of this impasse. As a preliminary to a 
right understanding of the problem and Its right solution some such 
historical presentation must be attemped as has been done above. 

The many forces that were generated by methods of British admi¬ 
nistration and enlightenment have boon traced above. These havo 
„ . disrupted many ccutrcs of our community life, but have 

Synthent a i go j ic |p 0< j to cr cato now ones round which havo gathered 
Effort* and consolidated tlio sentimeuts and interests of the people. 

In the realm of tho spirit, in tho region of invisible things 
there was unrest; new dogmas challenged tho old that had satisfied 
tlio cravings of the human heart and mind in India. This challenge 
gave birth to the Wahhabi movement, the Brahmo Samaj, the Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Tlioosophical Society, and the brother¬ 
hood that emanated from Ram Krishna Paramhansa Deva. All these 
stirrings of the human spirit were born rosponsivo to the questionings 
precipitated by the failure of Indian institutions to the stand up to 
the newcomer from tho West with his now values of human perso¬ 
nality and followship. These called for new groupings of thought and 
life incarnated in tho new institutions of our associated effort. British 
administration an I enlightenment offered solutions for the new problems 
raised in the country. The Indian mind winnowed them out, guided 
by the wisdom of centuries, rejecting somo, accepting others. The 
synthesis of these rejections and acceptances is embodied in the various 
institutions that have been working in our midst these hundred years 
and more. 

This synthesis of efforts have contributed in no small measure to 
the deepening and broadeuing of what is generally called tho public 
. life of tho country. In the fields of administrative and 
Bntith^Promi«e* p 0 jijj ca i developments the new rulers initiated policies 
Eq U »l statu* aud raised hopes that demanded fulfilment. Promises, 
parliamentary and royal* declared for the ending of 
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inequalities and distinctions between the rulers and the ruled. The 
earliest of such promises were made as far back as 1833 when it was 
declared : 

“That nonativo of the said territories, nor any natural-born subject of his 
Majesty, residont therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, plaoe of birth, dosoent 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, offteo, or emnlovmont 
under tho said (,'orapany.” 1 * 

When the East India Company lmnded over tho administration of 
Tndia to the British Crown, Queen Victoria in her proclamation dated 
the first of November, 1858, declared : 

“We hold oursolvcs bound to tho natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of doty which bind us to all our subjects, and thoso obligations by the 
blessing of Almighty God, wo shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” 

“.It U our further will, that so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 

race or oreod, bo freely and impartially admitted to offices in our sorvico, the duties 
of whioh they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 

4 .Wo do strictly charge and enjoin all thoso who may be in authority 

under us, that they abstain from all interference with tho religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjocts.” p 

These promises were considered by the first few generations of 
English educated Indians as the Magna Churta of thoir rights and liber¬ 
ties ; they learnt to read into them a new spirit of governance. This 
new spirit inspired them to launch into those open and organised poli¬ 
tical struggles, tho first stirrings of which have been indicated above. 
For the redress of grievances, removal of abuses and' promotion of 
political interests, the technique of public meetings, protests, petitions, 
prayers and deputations have been a new development in the history of 
the world. East and West, since tho third decade of the 19th. century. 
Where it had boen the custom to break into disturbances and rebel¬ 
lions to draw the attention of the ruling authorities to popular grievan¬ 
ces, it became the custom to organize public demonstrations of wordy 
revolt to secure tho .-amo object. Our ancestors took to these with 
an avidity and an innocence of belief in their efficacy that appear pathetic 
to day. The grievances which first moved them to record protest and 
petition for redress were concerned with particular acts and activities 
of the government. What they wore in Bengal have been discussed in 
a previous paragraph. 


In Madras we find Guzulu Lakshmiuarasu Chetty, as early as 1843 
financing and starting a paper— The Crescent —with one Mr. Harley as 
editor. The editor has served in the army, and brought 
PolUical Agita- f® the eomluct of the paper the spirit of his former 

tion in Madras »'C. lhe object of the paper was declared to bo “the 

amelioration of tho condition of the Hindus”. Laksh mi- 
narasu Chetty was a self-made man, self-educated ; his biographer 
summed up his life by saying that he “lived in days when he had not 
merely to edueato himself, but educate the people” in their duties t> 
society, in their rights and privileges. The first question that brought 
him to public life against the government of the Marquis of Tweeddalo, 
the then governor of Madras, was the proselytizing practices of the 
missionaries and tho countenance openly given to their cause by not a 
few of the English functionaries*. In Lionel J. Trotter's “History of 
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tbe British Empire in India” is described the dissatisfaction of the 
people with the state of affairs : which broke ont into riots that at 
Tinnevelly (1846) being specially mentioned. Mr. Lewis, judge of the 
Sadr Court, was removed from office for opposition to executive high¬ 
handedness. Commenting on this the historian says: 

“Mr. Lewis’ treatment at the hands of the Madras Government for his bold de¬ 
fence of the judgment passed by himself and bis brethren of the Sadr Court seemed 
to justify the chargo rifo against that Government of using its high powers as a mis¬ 
sionary partisan, not as tho rotor of a uou-C'lnistinn realm.” 

Lakshminarasu Chetty carried this agitation to the notice of the 
Court of Directors at London. The memorial signed by over twelve 
thousand people was shelved* But tho publicity given to tho matter 
in the press and the platform curbed tho zeal of the missionaries. In 
this fight Lakshminarasu Chetty was helped by George Norton, 
Advocate-general of Madras, and John Bruce Norton, another leading 
lawyer. On the eve of the -'renewal of tho Company’s Charter (1853) 
Mr. Danby Seymour M. P. came to India to personally enquire into the 
grievances of tho Indian people. The Madras public man accompanied 
him in his tour through certain districts, and both of them were wit¬ 
nesses to the “tortures” that were inflicted on ryots failing to pay 
their revenue dues timely to the State-landlord. On a motion by Mr. 
Seymour in the British House of Commons (1854), a commission of 
enquiry was set up, aud the practice “condemned”. The Madras 
Native Association was founded in 1852, and under Lakshminarasu 
Chetty’s guidance a petition was presented to Parliament detailing the 
grievances of the people. Tho petition promised by saying : 

“That the grievances of your petitioners arise principally from the excessive taxa¬ 
tion and the vexations which accompany its collections, and tho insufficiency, delays 
and expenses of the Company’s Courts of Law; that their chief wants are tho cons¬ 
truction of roads, bridgos and works for tho supply of irrigation, and a better provi¬ 
sion for tho education of tho poopie; thoy also desire a reduction of public expendi¬ 
ture, and a form of local government more generally conducive to tho happiness of the 
subjects and the prosperity of the country”. 

The Madras Native Association sent a representation suggest¬ 
ing the transfer of the government of India to the British Crown. The 
British Indian Association, and also tho Bombay Association sent represen¬ 
tations making identical suggestion, and putting forth similar demands. 
In the first annual report of tho British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
the Committee of tho Association specially drew attention to the 
correspondence that they had opened with prominent men of other 
provinces, and noted “the formation at Poona, Madras and Bombay 
successively of Associations of a similar character which, though they 
have elected to carry on operations independently of each other, 
cannot but largely contribute towards the important end of acquainting 
the British public with the state of feeling in India with regard to its 
past and future administration”. Hore do we notice the germs of that 
all-India sentiment which took shape nearly thirty years later in the 
Indian .National Congress. The heroic and successful fight of the 
Bengal indigo ryots against the indigo planters was keenly watched by 
people in other provinces ; when the Revd. James Long, the friend of 
the royts, was passing through Madras on his way to Britain (1862), 
the citizens honoured him by presenting an address to him, headed by 
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Hafiz Sadrool Islam Khan, B.A., M. Venkataryoloo Naidu and V. Raja* 
ratanam Moodelly. Tho end of the Lytton regime finds Madras pulsat¬ 
ing with a new life—Rangiah Naidu, 0. Subramanya Iyer, 3. Virarag- 
havachariar, Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, and Cbakravarty Vijayrag- 
havachariar leading public life. The last is still happily with us. His 
solution of the Indian political tangle is the elimination of the British 
Parliament from Indian concerns, the symbol of British connection 
being the King of Britain as he is of the other Dominions. 

A parallel movement of reform and reconstruction was proceeding 
in Bombay and Maharashtra. Tho first products of British education 
“Young Bombay'' as thoy were called, were forging ahead 
Mibmkbi with their watch-word of Reform, religions, social, intel¬ 
lectual and political. Naoroji Furdunji popularly known 
as “Naoroji Master” to distinguish him from Dadabhai 
Naoroji who was known as “Naoroji Professor’', and Dr. Bhan Daji—these 
were the leading spirits in starting tho Bombay Association (1852) under 
the auspices of which the organization and conduct of “the first 
political movement” in the Presidency was set on foot. The Rast- 
gofter (Truth-Teller) started in 1851 carried their message to the 
country. Soon after Dadabhai Naoroji transferred his activities to 
London where in 1866 he founded the East India Association “for the 
independent and disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate 
means of the interests and welfare of Iadia generally". Many British 
public mon, and retired Anglo-Indian officials are found connected with 
it. Young men from India who had increasingly begun to go out of the 
country for education in British universities and in the Inns of Courts 
found in Dadabhai their guide, philosopher and friend in more than one 
sense. At a meeting of the Association (1867) we find the first presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress to be, Mr. W. C. Bonerjee, 
reading a paper on “Representative and Responsible Government for 
India” and the second, third and the sixth presidents of that organi¬ 
zation, Dadabhai Naoroji, Badr-ud din Tyabji, and Pherozeshah Mer- 
wanji Mehta taking part in the discussion. In what a minor key 
were the proposals in support of tho claims of India pitched, and how 
warily did the young Indian speakers walk, every minute fearful of 
treading on the corns of British conceit or interests! The class 
represented by the names given above accepted the superiority of the 
British values of life, and were sincerely vigorous in their convictions 
and utterances. With all their limitations they were the builders of 
the New India as we have it to-day. Tho class included lawyers and 
doctors, journalists, educationists, the school master “abroad”, and 
government servants. This class professed and possessed a unity of 
feeling greater than anything existent in any other section of the 
Indian people. They were tho first to transcend the particularisms 
that divided the country, provincial, caste, and occupational. They 
became “consciously Indian”. And they reacted as Indians to any 
attack on the honour or interests of their country. In the time dealt 
with here they formed only a “microscopic minority” of the more than 
two hundred millions that inhabited India. But they were the leaven 
that leaveneth the whole lump. 

9 
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Mahadev Gobind Ranade, “the prince of graduates”, may be accepted 
as a representative of this class. More than one writer, Indian and 

foreign, have said that no Indian in the British period reached the 

height of Ram Mohun Roy’s intellectual perceptions and the breadth of 
his vision, the imperturbability of his temper, and persistence?in the path 
of duty as God had given him to understand it, except it be Mahadev 
Goviuda Ranade and Sir Sayyad Ahmmad. Mahadev Govind Ranade’s 
social and political thought and conduct was based on (l) a frank 

recognition of the weaknesses of his country, (2) hearty approval of 

the British connection, (B) recognition of the “inevitable drawbacks” of 
that connection. What they were was indicated by Sir Richard Temple 
who closed a long and distinguished official life in India as governor of 
Bombay: 

*.although political talent, statesmanlike ambition and administrative power 

fail to be fostered under British rale, still there are ample holds for learned research, 
for literary taste, for social reform, for poetio culture, for philosophic meditation —, 
in short, for general culture, both varied and comprehensive . 

Of particular value in this process of “culture” opened out by 
the new education was the scientific research into many lines of intellect¬ 
ual, social, religious, historical, archeological and aesthetic interest in 
which ancient and mediaeval India expressed itself. In the days of Sir 
William Jones, it was called the “discovery of Sanskrit.” Mahadev 
Govind Ranade and his class appreciated, and availed themselves fnlly 
of, the opportunities and advantages of this “discovery.” Raja Rajendra 
Lai Mittra, Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar are outstanding pioneers in 
this line of development. 

By the time Mahadev Gobind Ranade had entered service under 
the Government in the Judicial Department he had settled down to bis 
life's work also—reform of society and reform of the State. Ganesh 
Vashudeo Joshi had founded at Poona the Sarvajanik Sabha (1870). 
But Mahadev Gobind Ranade was the power behind the activities of 
this organisation, for which he eujoyed much “Irish promotion” into 
the outlying districts of the presidency, as he had become “politically 
suspect with the Lytton administration.” As a result of these activities 
Poona carved out a new place for herself as a competitor with 
Bombay - in the leadership of all progressive movements. Bombay was 
cosmopolitan, Poona was nationalist And in this evolution of Poona, 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar played the dominant part. The “historic” 
role played by him is thus expressed by Narasimha Chintamon Kelbar 
in his biography of Lokamanya Tilak • 

“If it be contended that Tilak got the torch from Chiptunkar’s hands, it was he, 
without the shadow of a doubt, who kept it burning and shining in his day with a 
brighter flame. If it be said that Tilak borrowed the brick from Chiplnnker, it must 
be equally conceded that he left it marble. And both these pioneers are revered by 
posterity, Chiplunkar as the father of Nationalism in Maharashtra, and Tilak as a 
more illustrious son who spread the patriotic spirit to all quarters of the country". 

The London Graphic in an obituary notice of Vishnu Sastri’s 
spoke of him as “one of those pioneers of progress, who, if (hey 
become numerous enough, will some day make India a self-governing 
community” 
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All-India 

Sentiment 


People had by this time been recovering from the demoralisation 
of the “Sepoy Mutiny”. Quicker methods of communication were 
erasing distances, physical and cultural. The famines 
that devastated Orissa, Bchar and north Bengal, Madras 
and the Deccan had (failed forth sympathy wide and 
deep from all parts of India. The north-west frontier had 
been sucking mints of Indian money into the erection of a stable and 
scientific frontier. Lord Northbrook had not been many months in the 
country before he had convinced himself of the existeneo of an “uneasy 
and dissatisfied feeling” in the country. And all over the oountry 
open and organized expression to this feeling was being givon. Keshab 
Chandra Sen by his All-India tours (lH(i4 and 18(17), in furtherance of 
his religious and social ideas, had pointed out to the possibility of 
bringing men belonging to different provinces and speaking different 
languages on one common platform. The “unity of India” was a 
topic of constint discussion in the press which could be given concrete 
shape only by starting an all-fndia association holding its sessions in 
cities in different provinces. In Lord Lytton’s time the order of the 
Secretary of State reducing the ago of aspirants to the Indian Civil 
Service from 111 to 19, evoked an all India protest, and Surendra Nath 
Banorjeo helped to widen and consolidate the feeling by his tours through 
the provinces, all moved by a “common grievance and the inspiration 
of a common resolve”. In coarse of this tour in tho Punjab Surendra 
Nath drew l> public life and public service Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majcthia, who by his benefactions made it possible for progressive and 
liberal movements to function in tho Province. The Delhi Durbar on 
the occasion of the proclamation of tho assumption of tho title— 
Empress of India—by Qu.en Victoria brought many representatives 
of educated India to it where B ey had an opportunity of common 
deliberation. It is on record that Mahadcv Gobind Ranade and 
Ganesh Vashudco .Toshi canvassed among their fellow-guests 
the practicability of forming an all-India institution for tho discussion 
of all-India problems and the adoption of all-India measures for their 
solution. 


While the educated community were thus feeling their way 
to rearing up an all-India organisation competent by 
of'msw'revoU* * ts l ,rcst 'tt 0 »»d authority to direct popular grievances 
into open and constitutional channels of expression 
and lawful methods of redress, there appeared evidences 
that the minds of the musses were moving towards outbreaks of 
physical violence. For some reason or other Lord Lyttor/s adminis¬ 
tration seemed to have brought matters to a head ; “the state of things 
at the end of Lord Lyttoo’a ‘reign’ was bordering upon revolution. 
Armed bands were beginning to go about; having tho sympathy of tbo 
people”, said William W< dd< rlnirii who was for a time chief secretary 
to the Government of Bombay. In » pamphlet published by the Bengal 
National League (Maharaja Sir .laiindra Mohun Tagore was the presi¬ 
dent of this organisation) appear words that confirm the statement 
made by Sir William Wetlderburn. When “heaven sent us a genius for 
a Viceroy”.. 
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“. when matters were almost at their worst, when British supremaoy was 

scarcely worth sis months’ purchase, that an hitherto unrecognized agency working 

for peace and goodwill among men, first entered the sphere of practical politics. 

when, however, the crisis grew to be really acute, they resolved that more overt 
measures should be resorted to in order, if possible, to avert what to them seemed 
an immediately impending and incalculably disastrous calamity”. 

“Then began they tojpreach...the doctrine that expression must be given to the hither¬ 
to repressed and imprisoned national feelings., and that this expansion could only 

safely t&e the form of overt constitutional agitation, no matter how noisy, or even 
at first childish, if only it afforded due vent for those bitter and vindictive feelings”. 


Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act are explained 
by the apprehensions of revolutionary outbreaks. The growing body 
cf educated public men must have sensed the dangers of the situation 
and they felt called upon to throw themselves into the breach to avert 
the calamity of a bloody conflict between an organised government and 
disorganized masses of people. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired civilian, 
had knowledge of the dissatisfaction that had been seething in the mass 
mind of India, and of the desperate measures which a hopeless and 
helpless mass of people were being driven to adopt in Lord Lytton’s 
time. For the good of the British empire in India upheld by the con¬ 
tentment and self-respect of a people, he invited the co-operation of 
educated India in his “Open Letter” dated the 1st. March, 1883, to “the 
graduates of the Calcutta University”. 

In December of that year the first session of the Indian National 
Conference was held in Calcutta, in the organization of which the 
Indian Association and the Central Mohammedan Association 
of”the* * Ve h a( l co-operated. It was attended by delegates from almost 

Congress ah the provinces. Next year at Adyar (a suburb of Madras) 

the delegates to the Theosophical Convention, Indian officials 
and non-officials, after the close of their advertized work, conferred among 
themselves at Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row’s place, aDd resolved 
to meet in a Indian National Union at Poona in the Christmas week of 
1885. This version is taken from Mrs. Besant’s book—“How India wrought 
for Freedom”. Another version appears in Ambica Charan Mazumdar’s 
book—“Indian National Evolution”. Therein it is stated that Allan 


Octavian Hume followed his “Open Letter” to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University by correspondence and interviews with Indian re¬ 
formers and high officials. He approached Lord Dufferin and put before 
him his concrete proposal of an organization holding annual sessions in 
different provincial capitals with the provincial satrap as president. 
Reform of India’s social institutions and the methods of carrying it 
out would form the agenda of these conferences' Lord Dufferin, 
however, suggested instead a responsible political organization 
holding its public sessions “through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the best Indian public opinion”, no govern¬ 
ment officer having had anything to do with it in public, and the 
Government observing a sort of “benevolent neutrality” towards it. 
Hume went to Britain to enlist the sympathy and support of liberal- 
minded and progressive men in behalf of this venture. The prelimina¬ 
ries thus settled, the leaders of Poona working under the auspices of 
the Sarvajanik Sabha seriously and enthusiastically took in hand the 
arrangements for the Indian National Congress, for thus has the name 
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been changed in course of a year’s discussion. Why was Poona 
preferred to all other cities in the country for tho honour of holding 
the first session of tho Congress, and not Calcutta the capital of the 
empire where Surendra Nath Banerjee and his fellow-workers had 
anticipated it by two years, not Madras which took the initiative in 
taking a definite step in the matter, and Bombay, the capital of the 
western presidency ? This preference must have been intended as a 
compliment to the virile and watchful public life that had grown up 
round Mahadeo Govind Banade, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, and 
Ganesb Vashudeo Joshi. Almost at the last momont owing to the out¬ 
break of cholera at Poona tho venue of the Congress was hastily 
shifted to Bombay where it held its first session on the 28th. December, 
1885, at the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathsala. 

Thus was tho Indian National Congress born, with very modest 
objects : (I) to enable all tho most earnest labourers in the cause of 
national progress to become personally known to each 
°0>*ngre*« other ; (2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 
Workers tious to be undertaken during the ensuing year. In the 
speeches of the early workers in the Congress field loyalty 
to tho British connection was reiterated : “I am patriotic because I 
am loyal ; I am loyal, because I am patriotic”—words like these were 
received with cheers and acclamation : the same speaker lived to write 
in 1906 of the political ideal of India as —• “absolute autonomy free 
from British control”—marking tho march of ideas and of events. 
What they are to-day the world knows. “The more progress people 
made in education and material prosperity the greater would bo their 
insight into political matters, and keener their desire for political ad¬ 
vancement”—this was the hope that W. C. Banerjee predicted. To-day 
material adversity has added a keener edge to the demand for radical 
reform in the country. Tho Indian National Congress would work 
to mitigate, if not to eradicate, race prejudices, to disarm creed 
antipathies, and to remove provincial jealousies"— this had been Ananda 
Charlu’s aspiration for bis National organization. That aspiration 
remains unrealized. Perhaps things must grow worse before they can 
get better. 

A panoramic view of Indian life and thought antecedent to 1885 
has been presented above. It showed us a people who were consciously 
Evolution react ^ n ff against the pressure of an administrative system 
of Politico! based on tho assumption and acceptance of racial and 
Thought cultural supremacy; it showed us a people who were 
consciously repudiating that assumption ; it showed us a 
people tho leaders of which had begun to employ “western machinery 
to overthrow western predominance”; it showed us also that these 
leaders depended for the success of their efforts and the fulfilment of 
their hopes on (he righteous instincts of their rulers, on their declara¬ 
tions of policy and their promises ; it showed us that these leaders 
had no faith in the organized public spirit of their own people for 
the assertion of their rights and liberties dependant not ou human 
promises. but received from on high from their Maker. But these 
leaders lived to see their methods criticized and decried as “political 
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mendicancy”, and the pioneer of them, Dadabbai Naoroji, glad and 
proud that he had lived to see that day. It is carious, however, that 
it was not the politician that first awoke to the unnaturalness of these 
methods and this politics. It was reserved for people who are called 
“literary men*' to recall the politician from the pursuit of fntility, the 
futility of expecting a ruling authority to divest itself of power under 
the pressure of ‘'petition, protest and prayer”. Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar 
in Maharashtra through his monthly the '*Nibandh Mala", and in 
Bengal Bankim Chandra Chatterjee through his "Banga-Darshan” and 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore through his essays and poems, first drew 
the attention of their countrymen to methods of self-help. And among 
politicians, the first to repudiate the ideology of imperialism was 
Balwant Gangadhar Tilak, This ideology has always sought to cite 
science in its support. The skin of a people, their nasal index and 
the girth of their head-piece, the supporters of imperialism have 
averred, ought to be entered into the assessment of a people’s right 
and eligibility to self-rule. Social usages and disabilities, such as idol 
worship, child-marriage, interdict on widow re-marriage, illiteracy, 
untouohability, unapproachability and such other crudities stand as so 
many bars to self-rule. And a people whose life was tortured and dis¬ 
figured by such usages, cruel and demoralizing, could never hope to 
attain self-rule. These were the dominant thoughts which ruled the 
life and conduct of the early reformers among our people during the 
British regime. Balwantrao Tilak very early in life, under the impulse 
of a conviction, born natural in him and not by any ratioeinative 
process, refused to accept the logic of any such ideology, or its truth 
and validity. And his conviction flared forth thirty years later in the 
declaration—“Swaraj is my birth right”. Dadabhai Naoroji first brought 
the word “Swaraj” into currency in modern Indian politics. Since then 
the word has found place in a royal proclamation. 

In the opening years of the present century Bipin Chandra Pal 
in Bengal appeared as the protagonist of the ideas of self-help and self- 
respect in politics. His English weekly — “The New India ” waj the 
organ voice of the development. A social and religious reformer who 
grew under the inspiration of Keshab Chandra Sen and Shiv Nath 
Shastri, he had loBt faith in the religious and social institutions of his 
people as a centre and citadel of progress. He combined in himself two 
contradictory qualities, a rugged individuality and a sensitiveness to 
developing mental and moral disturbances in the atmosphere around 
himself. The spirit of the reformer kept him at a distance from sym¬ 
pathy with the day-to-day strivings of his poopie for a better life ; his 
psychological insight into the soul of these strivings brought him 
nearer to them, and made him their tribune. He was moved, all inspite 
of his prepossessions, by the triumphant march of Swami Vivekananda 
through the West asserting the hegemony of Indian thought in the 
modern world. A kindred soul to the makers of modern India was 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya whose Catholic Christianity found nothing 
incompatible in loyalty to his country and his country's culture. 
These were the men who moulded the minds of people for the mighty 
transformation that India witnessed in 1905 and the succeeding years, 
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prepared the field in which came Aurobinda Ghosh, who is best 
described in the words of a fellewworker of his of that period: 

“.The other leaders of the movement have left their life behind them : 

Aurobinda has his before him. Nationalism is their last love : it is his first passion. 
They are burdened with the cares and responsibilities of large families or complex 
relations : Aurobinda has a small family and practically no cumulative obligations. 
His only care is for his country—the mother, as he always calls her...... 

Nationalism, at the best a concern of the intellect with some, at the lowest a politi¬ 
cal cry and aspirations with othors, is with Aurobinda a supreme passion of his soul. 
Few, indeed, have grasped the full force and meaning of the Nationalist ideal as 
Aurobinda has done. But of these very few—though their vision may he dear, their 
action is weak....To see the vision of truth and yet not to be possessed by the 

supreme passion for it which burns up all other desires and snaps asunder, like 
ashen bands, all other tics and obligations—this is the divine tragedy of 
most finer natures....But blessed are thoy for whom this tragio antithesis 

between the ideal and the real has boen cancelled; for whom to know the truth is 
to love it; to Jove the truth is to strive after it, and to strive after the the truth is 
to attain it : in whom there is no disparity, either in time or degree, between tho 
idea and its realization : in whom tho vision of the ideal, by its own intrinsic 
strength at once attunes every craving of the flesh, every movement of the mind, 

every motion of the heart, and every impulse of the will to itself : .These 

are so to say the chosen of Ood...Their towering optimism, and the Grace of God, turn 
every evil into good, every opposition to help, every loss into a gain. By the gen¬ 
eral verdiot of Ins countrymen, Aurobinda stands to-day among these favoured sons 
of God”. 

Chittaranjan Das (Dcshabandbu) who successfully defended Aurobin¬ 
da Ghose in the Alipore Bomb case, carried on tho 
tradition of the cumulative protest of India, first 
registered in Bengal in 1905 ) the abandon of his 
sacrifice was the urge of a rich nature which knew how to 
live, and how to deny life. It is noteworthy that his two most 
forceful colleagues and disciples—Jatindra Mohun Sen Gupta and 
Birendra Nath Sasmal— should have had the qualities of their.leader— 
qualities that enabled them to grasp the joys of life and drink them 
to the lees, the qualities that made it easy for them to oiler these at 
the altar of their motherland. Syam Sundar Chakravarty whose 
nationalism came to him as the natural and instinctive conservatism 
of a people, with his concrete patriotism rooted in the strength and 
the weakness of his people, found his highest self-expression in the 
days of Non-co-operation when his daily, the Servant, was a pillar of 
the movement. 

The terrorist movement that had its birth in the turmoil of the 
Bengal anti-partition agitation has created problems that exercise the 
statesmanship of both the rulers and the ruled. The former seek to 
solve it by repression. Mahatmaji’s non-violent Satyagraha offers a 
constructive substitute for violence, individual and national, asserts the 
right and the duty to do and dare, to “die in one’s dharma”, in the 
fulfilment of the law of one’s own being. 

Subramanya Bharati and Chidambaram Pillai, the former by bis songs 
and the latter by his practical Swadeshi gave the first hint of the 
potentialities that have reached fruition to-day in the ebullient life of 
Tamil Nad, guided by the cool intellectuality .of a culture more Indian 
than in any other part of the country. 


In Menorino 
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The Andhra movement did not exhaust itself simply by rationalizing 
the plea of linguistic provinces in India. The Andhra Jatiya Kalasala 
of Masulipatam made an effort to diroct energies to the higher reaches 
of thought and life. Hanumantha Rao spent himself in building up this 
institution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, Aswini Kumar Dutta in Bengal were 
the two most outstanding constructive leaders of public life in their 
respective provinces. Things were more difficult for the former for 
reasons, which were some of them social, implicit in the aggressiveness 
of the Arya Saraaj of which Lalaji was one of the first proponents ; 
the other reasons were administrative due to the semi-military regime 
in the province ; its contiguity to the north-west frontier with the menace 
of Russia ever present to the foreign office at Simla is responsible for 
“methods of suppression’' of which the world had the best demonstra¬ 
tion at Jallianwala Bagh in April, 1919. 

M ukh tar Ahmmad Ansari tested his patriotism in the fire of his com¬ 
munity's disapproval, and proved it before all the world aB pure gold. 
Beginning as a Pan Islamist, his faith in the world message of Islam 
did not stand in the way of his fight for the freedom of his 
country, 

Hakim Ajtnal Khan, one of Nature’s noble man, brought to the 
20th century the graces of the 16th. His p ersonality, avoiding lime¬ 
light, was one of the silent forces of Moslem awakening in India. 

Mrs. Annie Besant as president of the Theosophical Society was 
one of the most potent personal influences in our national awakening. 
Her leadership in the Home Rule Movement (1915-’17) was the fulfil¬ 
ment of a great career workiug for international fellowship, the last 
desperate attempt of a British thought-leader to erect a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain. 

Vithalbhai Patel's demonstration of an Indian politician using the 
resources and limitations of British laws in India to weaken and para¬ 
lyse British administration in the country. 

Babu Mahesh Narayan was one of the unknown makers and builders 
of modern Behar—unknown to the wider public life of India. He be¬ 
longed to the type who narrowed their view, so that their sight might 
be sharpened. Bihar to-day is in the fore-front of India's many fronted 
battle-line. This proud position has been made possible by the 
life-work of Babu Mahesh Narayan among others. 

Nabiu Chandra Bardoloi of Assam and Acharya Gidwani of Sindh 
came to the national movement carried to it by the swell of new life 
that flowed into the creeks and corners of India when the flood-gates 
were opened by Mahatma Gandhi. Their lives, cut short, are a record 
of promises unfulfilled, and an inspiration to their countrymen. 

With ups and downs the movement of Indian thought and activity 
had been progressing towards a fuller realization of the meaning of 
human personality, perfecting itself in a life of co-opera- 
ImUriiS ■hh five effort in the bosom of society. The early reformers 

had drawn their inspiration from European social and 
political experiences. These had laid emphasis on the 
rights of the individual, society and State being regarded as existing 
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solely to secure respect for those rights. An interpretation of Euro¬ 
pean history has it that 18th. century British liberty was incarnated in 
a parliament controlling the aristocracy and the monarchy; the paradox 
resulting therefrom was that the basis of society was not to obey 
those who governed but to disobey them, control them and make 
things difficult for them ; the economists, Adam Smith and Richardo, 
and their propagandists, Cobden and Bright, extended the scope cf 
British liberalism by making the State practically ‘evanescent’ through 
the bold idea of reducing its functions to as little as possible, giving 
the State nothing to do but simply allow individuals to exchange the 
products of their respective labonrs ; this freedom reached its acme in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. This liberty of person sane* 
tified the institution of private property, thereby securing the ultimate 
good of society and State. In social ethics the enrichment of human 
personality was accepted as the idoal end, the reason for existence 
of society and State. The societv and State that did not afford oppor¬ 
tunity for tliis development deserved to bo broken. This philosophy 
had played its part in the evolution of onr social and political thought 
and conduct also in the last quarter of tho 19th century. Social usages 
that barred this claim—iho claim of the human personalily for free 
and unfettered development—came in for condemnation and demanded 
their abolition. As the fight for political freedom widened, and 
grew intense, recruits from newer strata* of society were drawn to it, 
the habits of ccuturios of a social discipline were disturbed, directing 
a new insight into traditional lifo. 

Tho Non-co-operation movemont rovealed the strength of our social 
polity by the wide-spread responso of the mass-mind, and its weakness 
by quick relapse into listlessnoss and indifference. The 
Mum Aw aken - Khilafat movement has introduced a complexity into 
i ng Indian life, in so far as it lias encouraged the spirit of 

separatism among Indian Moslems ; Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was the loading spirit in tho enunciation of this dual patriotism for 
Indiau Moslems. And the trials and travails of tho last fifteen years have 
not been able to evolve a unity out of this duality. The non-Brahmin 
movement in southern and westoron India was the fore-runner of a 
development which provod that tho Hindu methods of social reform 
had failed to satisfy and conciliate normal human feelings—methods 
that paid homage to spiritual elevation but maintained the rigid distinc¬ 
tions between men and men. In tho Maharashtra we find its prota¬ 
gonist in Jotirao Fule (born 1827), tho founder of tho “Satya Sodhak 
Samaj ", Ho was a remarkable personality, the pioneer of education 
among uon-Brahmius of the lower stratum of society, a prolific writer 
whoso books form “tho scripture” of tho Samaj. Regarded as an 
anti-Brahmin, his appreciation of the life aud labour of Baiwantrao 
Tilak was sincere, evidence of which ho gave by arranging for security 
for the accused, Baiwantrao Tilak and Gopalrao Agarkar, in tho 
Sholapur case. His iusight into tho economic basis of Indian life 
was proved by his erecting at his own expenso the statue of a peasant at 
the main gate-way of the Poona Congress (1895), To-day that move¬ 
ment has widened its scope, quickened by the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fight for the down-trodden. Tho adi-Dravida and the Adi- 

10 
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Andhra movements in southern India, the Adi'Hindu and their companion 
activities in other parts of the country, have given rise to parti¬ 
cularistic demands and conceits that stand in the way of evolving a 
coherent and united life in the country. Linguistic provinces are one 
such factor. They are, however, a necessary and healthy growth. And 
in the evolution of this idea Madhusudhan Das, the grand old 
man of Utkal, was one of tho pioners, as rugged an individualist 
as ever lived. Pandit Gopabandhu Das affiliated this provincial 
patrioisra to the composite nationalism of India under the 
inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. After centuries of neglect, of 
frustrations, liberal concessions fail to make any appeal to men ; in 
removing conscious causes of grievances, social distinctions and such 
other inequalities, men do not secure peace. Therefore it is that men 
propose that the other cause of grievance rampant to-day, the 
inequalities of wealth, should be removed to secure this peace. This 
uneasiness and unrest has beoomc world-wide. And India finds itself 
to-day fighting on two fronts, one against the inequalities of the British 
rule, the other against the social and economic inequalities of Indian life. 


The classes of educated Indians who had taken the lead in fighting 
the former had been taught to rospect individual liberty and private 
property. In the old-world Indian polity individuality in 
vsrra* the life spiritual was recognised and encouraged, 

c t .^ while in social life and economic arrangements it was 

sought to be canalized into co-operative efforts, upholding 
a peculiar balance and harmony. This balance and harmony was main¬ 
tained by the theory of re neaination of souls in a series of lives, 
beginningless and endless, taking shelter in bodies belonging to different 
stratas of society, according to their merits and demerits. These beliefs 
afford no consolation to men to-day. Tho old oraoles are either dumb, 
or their messages are incomprehensible. The modern oracles are with 
us. Our discipleship to British theorists still retains its loyalty. The 
news of the harmony that is being worked out in Britain between the 
claims of the individual and tho noeds of State, “recantation” as some 


would call it, has reached us. Socialism, rather State Socialism has 
been called a product of the German mind, a product of Bismarckian 
methods of harnessing the services of the ueedy to the chariot-wheel 
of the State, the State that demands the whole of man, and suffers no 


rival near or about itself. But we in Indin have not yet boon able to fully 
realize the logic of this development or accept its validity. This is the 
psychology of the opposition that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru's ideology 
has met with even from his colleagues iu the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. The evolution from the idea of State at the service of the 
individual to that of the State suppressing tho individual has not taken 


a very long time to come its full circle. As they say in the story 
book, a time came when industrialism, directed and controlled by the 
individual profit-making instinct, brutalized the poor by over-working 
them, and men called upon the State to intercede. Thus did the 
doctrine of laisses faire (let alone) come to be regulated. To-day it 
finds none to do it reverence. And the State has come to its own, as 
tiie ruler of men, of their thoughts and activities. 
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la _ oar country there is only tho beginning of industrialism. But 
there is poverty. And this poverty seems irrcmovablo except by eli- 
Teit for initiating :tho instinct for personal and private profit and 

India greed, except by dividing the existing wealth of the 

country. Men as sensitive to the sufferings of others 
ttdviso that the need of tho hour is the production of 
more wealth, and not its division hero and now. The tumult and the 
shouting, heard all round the world, are evidences of a wide-awake 
consciousness that a social and economic adjustment must be worked 
out if civilized life is to bo continued. 

Thus does India’s “homo polity” find itself merging into world 
polity. In India the polity is more complicated; she is the battle¬ 
ground of nationalism and socialism. Capture of political powor is in 
many parts of the world a fact realized in the life of the people ; they 
are free to bend their energies to tho capture of economic power. In our 
country both these developments have forced themselves to public 
view, and demand to be led to their natural culmination. The test for 
India is more difficult, and more penetrating. 

The woman’s cause was man’s, sang the mid-Victorian ‘poet-laureate 
of Britain. To-day women have lost faith in that chivalry ; men also 
, do not find strength and inspiration in it. As a result, 
Movement women have decided to claim and have a determining voice 
in India i Q making a new thing of tho mis-shapen, man-made world. 

Scionco has placed at our hands mighty instruments for 
making a better world—man has failed to do it. So it was time that 
woman should take a baud in tho affair. The women’s movement in 
India, as represented by the All-India Women’s Conference and the 
innumerable sectional and communal organisations, as a separate 
activity, gives shape and form to this aspiration on the part of Indian 
women to play their legitimate and rightful part in building up New 
India. Individual women in India have gone forth as pioneers, and 
have proved the possibility of women taking part in public move¬ 
ments and organizing them. The first Indian name that appears of 
these pioneers, was that of Pandita Raraabai, a Marhatta lady. Mrs. 
Annie Beaanl’s many-sided activities must have been an inspiration 
to many womon, the products of modern education in India. Educa¬ 
tion had been accepted as the very lover of all p ogress, and in this 
activity women’s contributions have b 'en many and varied, both in 
quantity and quality. 

To-day all those are found synthesized in the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Its history is an interesting story. As in other parts of 
aii t A’ W01 ’ld 80 1,1 India time-forces, to use a hackneyed phrase 
Women’* ’! ot cx P !!in » tor y of the many developments in social 
Conference Hfo* havo compelled men to call in womon to council, on the 
principle, perhaps, that two heads are better than one. The 
latest report of tho All-India Women’s Conference has it that the 
“original stimulus” of the idea was 

“an appeal male by tho Diroetor of Pul,lie Instruction, Bengal, at a prize-giving 
function of tho Bothuuo College, Calcutta, iu which he called on Indian Women to 
'tell us with oho voice what they want, ami heap on telling us till they get it.’ Mrs. 
A, L. Huide-kopor, an ox.priucipal of Bothune College, .made use of this appeal 
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as the basis of two articles whioh wore published in Stri Dharma, the monthly 
magazine of the "Women’s Indian Assa^tiou.” 

This appeal and the two articles in the Stri Dharma led Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousin, Secretary of the Women's Indian Association, 
Adyar (Madras) to address au appeal in the autumn of 1926 to women 
all over the country “to form local committees and hold Constituent 
Conferences in each of the provinces and in certain other clearly 
defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of declaring their 
views on problems of education." Iu response to this appeal Consti¬ 
tuent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September 
to December 1926. And the wide and lively enthusiasm evoked by 
these conferences was solidified in the 1st. session of the AU India 
Women’s Confcronco held at Poona on the 5th to 8th January 
1927, with Her Highness Maharnni Chimnabai Gaekwad, Maharani of 
Baroda as President. The resolutions passed related to matters educa¬ 
tional only, except the resolution on early-marriage, and another in 
support of Sir Harising Gour’s Ago-of-consent Bill- This extension 
of interest has widened at every session, till to-day no subject of 
national interest is outside ihe purview of the Conferenoo, as its “sec¬ 
tions” and “sub-committees” testify. There are the educational and 
social “sections”; there are the Sarda Act subcommittee, tho Indige¬ 
nous Industries Sub-Committee, Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committee, 
and the Sub-Committee on Labour. Women’s education in all its 
stages, social usages that staud iu tho way of individual and social 
development, and women working in mines, and factories and mills are 
the concern of the appropriate committees which study the problems 
connected therewith and deal with them. 

There have been ten sessions of the Conferences, the last held being 
at Trivandrum, the capital city of Travancoro in the last week of 
December 1935. Tho second session (1928) was held at Delhi, Her 
Highness the Begum mother of Bhopal presiding; the third (1929) at 
Patna, Her Highness the Dowager Rani of Mandi presiding ; the fourth 
(1930), at Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presiding ; the fifth (1931) at 
Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi presiding ; ihe sixth (1932) at 
Madras, Mrs. P. K. Ray presiding; the seventh (1933) at Lucknow, 
Lady Rdmanbhai Neelkanth presiding ; the eighth at Calcutta, Lady 
Abdul Quadir presiding ; the ninth at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Furidonji 
presiding. The tenth session was presided over by Her Highness 
Maharani Sctu Parvati Bayi of Travancorc. 

There was an appropriateness in the AH-India Women’s Conference 
holding its session in Kerala, of which Travancoro forms an important 

... . nnit,—Kerala which is known as “Penmalayam”—“Women’s 

TravMMrt °* Malayalam.” The social polity based on the matriarchal 
Conference system makes woman the head and fountain of all 
power and beneficence ; succession is traced through her. 
The tenth session was thus held in the right atmosphere whore woman’s 
experience as the head of a State, as the head of family and social life 
could point out to lessons of efficiency and on equity which ought 
to be tho guide and ideal of tho woman’s movement in India. These 
the Maharani-President brought out vividly in her address. 
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The All India Women’s Conference i9 a non-party and a non¬ 
partisan organization. Fortunately for itself it had not to struggle for 
Political the political recognition of women in India ; that rocogni* 
Affiliation tion had boon won by tho great war for British women, and 

of the their Indian sisters enjoy tho fruits of the labours of the 

on erence Deapards and Pankhursts. Tho principle that woman has 
of right a p'ace in the making of laws as she has in the making of 
the home has been recognized. Indian wotnon have now to work for 
details some of which they embodied in thoir Memorandam to tho 
Franchise Committee set up in connection with the Hoaro scheme of 
constitutional changes for India. Tho claim of Indian women “to fight 
elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates,” as 
also that with regard to “adult suffrage,” and for “no reservation of 
seats for women as such”—none of them has 1 eon accepted by the 
Government. Tho “communal decision” of the “National Government” 
of Britain has disappointed those “clear” demands of Indian women. 


The activities of the Conference aro coming into contact with 
centres of Indian life hitherto neglected by educatod women. Dirt, 
The Future disease and ignorance smother healthy growth in India ; 

when educated women come face to face with them, their 
removal will become possible and tho “life beautiful” will emerge out of 
them. Then will Indian women contribute “their duo share in the task of 
Nation-building” as they do to-day in building and keeping up homes. 

Wo have tried to traco India's evolution in course of a hnndrcd 
years of British rule. Tho immediate past, the last fifteen years, has 
witnessed an upheaval, tho “high audacity” of which has 
Irwin* p«ci been an cyc-opener to both the rulers and tho ruled. 

& After The period which is covered by tho presont volume of 

the “Annual Register” is marked by calm after a storm— 
the storm that blowed on tho wake of tho two Civil Disobedience 
Movements. Tho first started under Mahatma Gandhi’s personal 
direction ; after his incarceration tho momentum received from him 
carried it through to almost the cud of 1'lfiO ; during the latter months 
tho driving force was imparted by Pandit Matilal Nehru, ono of tho 
patricians of an earlier generation witli its faith in British generosity 
and statesmanship intact through many disappointments. To Matilaljt 
the Punjab under Sir Michael O’Dwycr was a revelation. Since then 
tho old man knew no respite from fight, and ha died fighting. His 
contemporary, Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya, stands as a rock, the 
symbol of India’s eternal quest of freedom and of peace. The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact secured a temporary truce ; it was valuable as an 
indication of the true path to reconciliation between tho rulers and the 
ruled, not for any immediate and tangible gain. 

What this path is has been sketched by J. Coatman in his book 
—“Years of Destiny’’ .* 


“As long as tho Indian feels that they aro being treated not only fairly, but as 
equals, they aro uot a difficult people to deal with, and Lord Irwin’s unprecedented 
notion had given the Indian people I ho strongest possible assurance that lie, at any 
rate, was not going' to allow any false notion of prestige to stand in the way of his 
dealing with any of thoir loaders on terms which thoy could aocopt without any possible 
feoiings of resentment’’ 
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Lord Willingdon succeeded to the Irwin method. He spoke of his 
ambition to go down to history “ns the first constitutional Governor-general” 
in India. But fate decreed otherwise. He was not, to quote the words 
of an American author, perhaps temperamentally, perhaps forced by 
imperial policy, “one to adopt the Conference method in the manner 
of his predecessor*. Therefore do we find him rejecting Mahatma 
Gandhi’s offer as carried in his wire of 29th. December 1931—“whether 
yau expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the 
course I am to pursue in advising the Congress”. The historian of 
India need not go further than tlio American writer in his judgment 
on Lord Willingdon’s regime. 


Lord 

Linlithgow 


His Excellency Lord Linlithgow does not come to the country as a 
‘stranger”. He camo to India as Chairman of the Boyal Agricultural 
Commission, and got to know something of the 
“real life” of tho people. His interest in agricultural 
life and progress in his own country finds outlets 
and opportunities for wider service to the 
teeming agricultural population in India. His meeting a batch of 
Deccani agriculturists on landing in Bombay as Governor-General 
is significant of developments in rural lifo. Iti his first speech broad¬ 
casted to all parts of India and addressed to all classes ho exhorts the 
“Civil Service” to “know yonr villages", and offers a new interpreta¬ 
tion of their duties in eloquont words—“For you in your own genera¬ 
tion it remains abundantly true that tho tent is mighter than the pen*’. 
These words of Lord Linlithgow convey to us hints of a now 
policy which he desires to pursue in India. Whether this policy is 
inspired by personal inclination or by the necessities of a State where 
agriculturists form the majority of the population, it is not necessary 
to enquire now. In tho long rolo of British administrators in India 
one other name only emerges who was sincerely interested in agricul¬ 
tural life and progross ; it is Lord Mayo’s. During his tenure of 
office the Department of Commerce and Agriculture was inaugurated. 
The State in India was the biggest landlord, a "great forest proprietor," 
and a “great mineral proprietor”. Tho exploitation of these riches was 
part of the duty of tho 'administration co-operatively with British en¬ 
terprise;. Lord Mayo was tho first to realiso the importance, financial 
and political, of this dual function. His insight into India’s agricultur¬ 
al condition, and methods of its improvement, is acutely expressed in 
his notes : 


“I do not know what Is precisely meant by ‘araoniao manure’. If it means 
guano, super-phosphate or any artificial produot of the kind, we might as well ask 
the people of India to manure thoir ground with champagne”. 

Again, in another note, ho writes : 

“In connection with agrioulturo wo must be careful of two things. First, wo 
must not ostentatiously tell native husbandmon to do things which they have been 
doing for oenturies. Seooad, we must not toll them to do things wbioh thov can’t do, 
and have no means of doing. In either case, they will laugh at us, ana they will 
learn to disregard roally useful advance when it is given”. 

We do not know if those warnings of Lord Mayo’s were called 
forth by “experts” or enthusiasts in his time in India. The same 
warnings have ueod of repetition by Lord Linlithgow to tho “experts” 
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Rural 

Indebted neai 


and enthusiast)] who have been crowding into India at the invitation ol 
the Government. 

“The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the backbone of 
this country and the foundation of her prosperity", said Lord Linlithgow 
in reply to the addross of the Bombay Corporation. 
The peasantry of India on whoso shoulders rest the 
huge fabric of a modern government are, however, un¬ 
equal to maintaining this burden. Long ago Lord Cromer 
(he was then Evelyn Baring) recognized that India could support at 
best a oheap despotism* And British rulo, however benevolent, is a 
very costly despotism, or bureaucracy if one must have it so. Over 
and above this, a debt of Rs. 1^800 crorcs is crushing all hope and all 
initiative out of him whose life is a long-drawn question between a 
crop and a crop”. And the government of Lord Linlithgow must look 
on helpless faced by a poverty as wide as this, and a distress which 
centuries have taught the trick of remaining mute and silent. Other 
couutries may do brave things for tko relief of unemployment ; we in 
India have nothing hotter than the vaguest of idea of unemployment 
figures in the country. The government cannot show any better know¬ 
ledge in the matter. Rural decay is a fact and continues to be s', for 
men flee from decay. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
which hopes to successfully battlo with this decay by reviving rural 
industries, by its "plnuncd campaign for the uplift of the ryot, will 
need the goodwill and the co-operation of all. The conditions of 
successfully enlisting that good-will and co-operation have yet to be 
fulfilled. Debt Redemption and Conciliation Acts can touch but the 
fringe of the problem. Rural credit has been shaken by these Acts, and 
Land Mortgage Banks uuder State-control will take decades to take shape 
and be able to meet even a moiety of the whole demand for agricultural 
shorlrtime credit. Co-operative banks play a very insignificant part in 
offering facilities to the peasantry in need of cash. The Indian Central 
Bankiug Enquiry Committee’s majority report present certain figures 
which are revealing in this connection. In Bombay the financial require¬ 
ment of the agricultural population was Rs. 32 crores 50 lakhs ; the co¬ 
operative organisations supplied about Its. 2 crores 20 lakhs. In Bengal 
the short and medium term need was for lls. 96 crores, as against Rs. 
4 crores supplied. In Madras no provincial estimate was forthcoming ; 
in its absence tho estimate of the Tanjore district helped to arrive at 
an idea > the cost of one crop of paddy in the wet delta area was Rs. 
3 crores 50 lakhs ; the co-operative societies supplied Rs. 17 lakhs 50 
thousand. Iu face of these needs, and tiro widening responsibilities tha t 
provincial governments are preparing themselves to assume, tho contro¬ 
versies over tho Nicmeyer report and the heort-burniog aud provincial 
jealousies doveloped, appear how unreal aud how petty! 

Economists, administrative or thoorotieal, have been trying to stir 
up public opinion to tho danger of over population in the country. 

They assert that by 1941, the population will number 
40 crorcs which tho present national income will be 
unable to maintain. The pessimist among them say that 
tho problem of "relieving tho growing pressure on the 
soil is insoluble” and that the fullest industrial developmeut cannot hope 
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to absorb moro than 30 lakhs o{ workors, that is making provision 
for the maintenance of one crore and a half of men, women and 
children. In 1921 an estimate showed that there were about 5 crores 
agriculturists who have been forced out of their lands. How few of 
these have found employment ? A question which none can give a 
satisfactory reply to. Indian Society has never cared to consciously 
trouble its head over this problem, depending on nature and nature's 
Qod to establish a satisfactory relation and proportion between feeding 
mouths and provision for food. To such a socioty these warnings ana 
exhortations—what are they but “bourgeoise” economics, inspired by 
communal considerations 1 When the political future of the country is 
to be ruled by communal votes, every community must strive to return 
an increasing number at each successive census* to the confusion of all 
economists. Communal cries will fill hungry mouths. How does his 
Excellency Lord Linlithgow : propose to cure this madness ? In a letter 
of his addressed to the heads of provincial governments appear the 

words: “.there is no point in trying to improve the breed of 

cattle if the fodder is not thero for their nourishment”. The same 

question with the substitution of the word “men” for “cattle”, is writ 
large over India, waiting for a reply. 

Lord Linlithgow has succeeded to a political stale-mate iu the 

country. The Indian National Congress may cease from troubling, and 

may be at rest from weariness. But the dissatisfaction 
p oW Dect that the Congress voices, has it ceased or has it sought 

roipect re9 t ? Reply to this question must be the quest of his 

Excellency. What the Government of India Aot of 1935 
was intended to secure for British interests Lord Linlithgow knows , 
for it is partly his handi work. What it secures to India wo can 

imagine. The British Parliament is anxious to endow Indians with 
“real responsibility for Indian social conditions”. Social conditions 
to-day arc incapable of divorce from economic and political factors. 
Theso economic and political factors have not been made amenable to 
Indian initiative and Indian control, flow Lord Liulitbgow proposes 
to shape these within the frame-work of the Government of India Act 
ouly the future can show. It would be unjust to anticipate develop¬ 
ments and pass judgment thereon. Lord Linlithgow also is not free; 
he must fit himself into tko system which has passed through nmny 
transformations. But the spirit of domination that 1ms informed its 
activities in connection with the “dependent” parts of the empire 
remains, retaining its old-time vigour. This is the meaning of the 
“safeguards” which Lord Linlithgow must defend in the interests of 
Britain. Bearing in mind even all this, there will be few Indians who 
cannot respond to his appeal to remember him in their prayers. 
( Specially contributed by Sj. Suresh Chandra Deb .) 




King George the V’s Reign 


Early Life 

His Most Excellent Majesty George V, King of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond tiio Soas and Emperor of India was the only surviving son 
of King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. He was born at Marlborough House. 
London on Juno 3, 1305, and when four years old ho and his elder brother, Prince 
Albert Viotor, who was two years his senior, were placed under the tutorship of the 
Rev. John Neale Dalton, the ourats of Sandringham. ' 

In the year 1877, Priuoe George was sent with his older brother the late Duke of 
Clarenoe to the Britannia, there to be trained for a naval oareer. The brothers were 
as dissimilar in appearance as in temperament—the elder fragile of frame, thoughtful 
and pensive ; the younger (Prince Georgu) though not very robust physically, full 
of vigour, high-spirited with an under-current of mischievous humour They were 
placed in the tut mat charge of Mr, Lawless, aud exoept for the faot that they were 
berthed iu separate cabin, shared the ordinary life and routine of tho ship. It was 
not an easy routiuo by any means, for tho lads were on deok at half-past sir, and 
had to use their musoles as well as brains. They wore taught tho humbler arts of 
seamanship—the mauagomout of sailing boats, sail-making, rope-splicing and other 
duties essential for a naval oareer. The two Princes remained on the Britannia for 
about two years, aud during tho whole of the time the vessel was stationary in the 
River Dart. 

Their oourse on tho Britannia completod, the two Prinoes were sent to H. M. S. 
Bacchante to learn their businoss in great waters aud see the wonders of the world, 
espeoialty those of the British Empire. Priuou George was then just over fourteen 
and was a lively dashing lad with a reputation among his oomrades for dash ana 
masterfulness. They wont first to the West Indies, crossed baok to the island oft 
West Afrioa, rouudod the Gape, went south to Australia, and thenoe to Fiji, Yokahama 
Hongkong and Singapore, returning home via the Suez Oanal, with an exoursion 
ashore into the Holy Land. Thus by the time he was sixteen Princo George had seen 
far more of the world aud its divers races than had evsr any Prince of the West or 
the East. 

Prince George took to the life with a zest that was to make him one of the best 
naval officers of his time, and he was an excellent mathematician, with the makings 
of a senior wrangler. 

At the dose of this tour in 1832 tho brothers separated. Prinoe George, who 
remained ia tho naval servioa was appointed to H. M. 8. Canada, oommanded by 
Captain Dnrrant, on the North Amerioan and West Indian Station, and was promoted 
sub-lieutenant. On his return homo ho passed through the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich and the gunnery aud torpedo schools, being promoted; lieutenant in 1885. 

A year lator ha was appointed to H. M. 8. Thunderer of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and was. subsequently transferred to H. M. S. Dreadnought and H. M. S. 
Alexandra. In 1S89 he joined tho flagship of the Channel Squadron, H. M. S. 
Northumberland and in that year was in command of torpedo boat No. 79 for the 
naval manoeuvera. In 1890 he was put,iu command of the gunboat H. M. S. Thrush 
for service on the North American and West Indian Station. After his promotion as 
Commander in 1891 he commissioned U. M. S. Melampus, the command of whioh he 
relinquished on the death of his brother, Albert Victor, the Duke of Clarenoe, in 
January 1892, since his duties as eventual lioir to the Crown precluded from devot- 
ing himself exclusively to tho Navy. He was promoted Captain in 1893, Rear- 
Admiral in 1901, and Vioo-Admiral in 1&03. 

The Prinoo obtained his promotion to the Thrush by a flue bit of semanship 
during the naval manoeuvres of 1899, when he was iu oharge of one of the torpedo 
boats and in a driving galo off tho Irish ooast suooeeded in rescuing & disabled 
consort. 

In November, after a visit to Ireland, he was stricken by an attaok of enterio 
fever. The Prinoess of Wales was in Russia at the time, and the Prinoe took upon 
himself the superintendence of his son’s uursing, and hardly left his bedside till the 
Prinoess arrived. Happily Prinoe George recovered, but he had hardly done so when 
a terrible blow fell on the happy family at Sandringham. The Duke of Clarenoe 
11 
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(Prince Eddy) caught a chill early in January, which quickly took a serious turn, 
and he passed away on January 14. 

This sad event placed Prinoe George in direot snooesston to the throne, and he 
assumed his now responsibilities with a seriousness for which he was hardly credited 
during his breezy sailor days. It also meant giving up his active career in the 
Navy, which was a great disappointment to him, lor although he occasionally got to 
sea again, it was only at irregular intervals. 

Alter his brother’s death Prince George was created Duke of York, and his 
marriage became a question of great importance and interest, not only to the Boyal 
Family, but to the nation at largo. 

There was a universal feeling of satisfaction when it was announced that he was 

^ ad to an English Princess, tho only daughter of the Duke and Duohess of Teok. 

the ladies of the Royal Family there was nono more popular and beloved than 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Duohess of Teok. Her good nature, sympathy, and un¬ 
tiring work in the cause of charity endeared her to all classes. Her daughter, Prin- 
oess Victoria Mary—Princess “May”, as she was then called—brought up in the sim¬ 
ple home life of White Lodge, Richmond, onterod society with a strong claim on the 
affeotions of publio as her mother’s daughter, and made the olaim good by her own 
personal charm and attraotivenoss. It is not surprising therefore, that the wedding 
caused intense pleasure and enthusiasm. It was celebrated at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James, on July 6, 1893, in tho prosenco of Queen Victoria. Ton prinoesses, all grand¬ 
daughters of the queen, attended the bride as bridesmaids. After the wedding • the 
Duke and Duchess of York took up their rosidenoe at York Gottage, Sandringham, and 
at York House, St James’s. 

Later in the year, they made some thing like a royal “progress” to Edinburgh and 
York, and on their return commenced that busy public life as representative of the 
Grown, which fitted them so admirably for the exalted position they were destined 
to occupy in the future. Every yoar was a continual round of laying foundation- 
stones, opening buildings, and attending publio functions in London and the large 
manufacturing towns of England, varied by visits to Ireland, Seotland and Wales. 

Meanwhile a new generation was growing up at York Cottage, On June 33, 1884, 
Prinoe Edward was born at White Lodge. Prinoe Albert, now Duke of York, was 
born on December 14, 1895, and Prinoess Mary came to grace the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee in 1897. But a great grief oarae upon the family before the end of the 
Jubilee year, when the Duchess of Teek died at White Lodge on October 27. In 1900 
a third son Prince Henry, was born to tho Duke and Duchess of York. 

For some time before the death of Queou Victoria the idea of the Duke of York 
making a tour of the British Colonies had been under consideration and in the year 
1900 the plan took definite form. The loyal rally of the colonies to the help of the 
mother country in her hour of need in South Africa seemed to demand some recog¬ 
nition from the Sovereign, and the opening of the first Parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth was a fitting opportunity for the Duke of York to visit Australia. All 
the arrangements had already been made when Queen Victoria passed away in 
January 1801, but as it was by her oxpress desire that the Duke of York was under¬ 
taking the tour, it was not abandoned. On March 1C, escorted by two oruisers, the 
Duke and puohess of Cornwall and York set sail in the Orient liner Ophir comman¬ 
ded by a brew of the Boyal Navy. At Gibraltar, Their Royal Highnesses were 
welcomed by Sir Goorge White, and at Malta by Sir John Fisher. In Ceylon they 
were shown the sacred tooth of Budka, and the Duke was able to perform an act of 
of olemenoy by scouring the return of the exiled Arabi to his native land of Egypt 
At Sing apore the Dnke received the Malay Sultans and the Duchess received their 
wives. On ooming to the equator the Duke, although he had crossed the line before, 
good-humouredly submitted to tho attentions ol King Neptune, and took his “saving’’ 
and his ducking with a smile, pour encouroger lea autrea. 

The real business of the tour began at Melbourne. On May 9, in the great 
Exhibition building the Duke opened tho first Parliament of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth and the Union Jack was run up over every sohool iu Australia. From 
Melbourne the Royal party prooeeded to Ballarat, Sydney, and Brisbane. They 
inspeoted the mines, visited the stockmen in the up-oountry stations, and in Queens¬ 
land witnessed a boomerang-throwing performance by the aborigines. At all the 
Jaige towns, both in Australia and Now Zealand, the ohief featnre of their welcome 
was the parade of the sohool children and oadets. How many of these sturdy 
school boys were to give their lives for the King and Empire fifteen years later in 
Gallipoli, Franoe and Palestine 1 
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The Duko Pad many romiiilers of his Race haute visit, such as the trees ho and 
his brother planted at Melbourne ; but perhaps the one which appealed most te his 
sporting instincts was the quail shooting, reminiscent of the policeman’s “quail call.’’ 

From Australia the Ophir slcamutl (e New Zealand, and on Juno 4 arrived at 
Auckland, wlwo the Duke and I) minis were welcomed by Mr. Sodden, tho premier. 
Perhaps tho mist interesting event in New Zealand was the visit to the native sottlo- 
mont when tho Maori chief rein reed to the Duke nil the presents they had received 
from Queen Victoria, to show how carefully they have kept thorn. Of oourso ho gavo 
them back again. Then followed a great demonstration of native songs and dances, 
which Their Royal Highnesses witnessed wearing the kiwi mats or mantles which 
had been presented to them. 

From Now Zealand the Ophir returned to Tasmania and Adelaide, and a cross¬ 
country railway journey was made to Perl It and the mining district, of Coolgarde. 

Tho voyage was continued t.i<t Mauritius to South Africa, where Natal and Cape¬ 
town wore visited, and then across tIn; Atlantic to Canada. Great, receptions await¬ 
ed them at Quebec, Ottawa and Montreal, and at these Canadian cities, as in Australia 
and New Zcalat d, war medals were presented to tho troops who It ml fought in South 
Africa, and now and then a Victoria (tress was pinned on a proud and gallant breast. After 
a day spout in shooting the rapids with the •‘lumberman” came tint long railway jour¬ 
ney to Winnipeg, ai d a visit to Hie Red Indian chief near tUlgary, then across tho 
Rocky Mountains (the Duke riding on tho “oow-osilchor" of tins engine), to British 
Columbia and Vancouver island. Tle> loluru journey gavo tho Royal party a change 
of seoitu! Toronto an I tlm Falls of Niagira. 

On October : 1, the Ophir left: Halifax for homo, and soon after arrival—on King 
Edward's birthday, November O-dho Duke of Cornwall and York was created Prinoe 
of Wales and Fail of Chester. 

A banquet was given at Guildhall on December !i to weloomo Their Royal High¬ 
nesses at homo. In i ho course of his speech the Prince star tied tho assembly with 
that famous pit rum “Wake up, England which next day was on everybody’s lips. 

As Duke of Cornwall, the heir te the ihrono had already done a great work in 
strengthening tlo beads of union hotnvoti the British Colonies and the motherland, 
and had widely noivusod his personal knowledge of that great Empire over whioh 
ho was destine-, te rule. \.s l'riu-m of Wales lie begun a career of usefulness at 
home as the light-hand loan of the King, ills position differed somewhat 
from that of liis father during I belong reign of Queen Victoria. There was not now a 
monarch liviug iu semi-retirement at. Balmoral and Osborne, but. a real live King and 
Queen holding a brilliant, court at l!o< kingluim L’alaco and Windsor. But there was 
no rivalry of opposition liciwccn Hie King and the I’rinco. The latter had liis own 
private circle of ’lion Is, chiefly Ini old companions in the Navy, but lie aud tho Prin¬ 
cess liked to be with the King uc Queen ivlum their engagements permitted, and 
wore frequently o he seen at .Sandringham and Windsor, and in tho Highlands. 

To tho Fleet also the King paid several visits, and though horn ho did not find the 
excitement and tlio same sense of nearness tc the actual conflict, his old associations 
with tiie Navy ami liis intimate knowledge of the life of the Senior Korvico invested 
those visits Witt special interest, fir him. Mon-oror, though for long periods the 
perilous and unpretentious service of the Navy was receiving little attention from the 
general public, t.m King followed all its dmngs with close attention and an under¬ 
standing eye. Tlu sci. Lords who had tudnneo of the King had always to take great 
care that they wire well-informed. 

In every uotiy ty in which the Queen could collaborate with the King, Her Majesty 
was his indefatigable supporter. But there were some feminiue movements, like 
Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Crop:; and Hie Needle-work Guild which were parti¬ 
cularly the Queens care. Her interest in ,w!i movements was so real that she contrived 
to make their bracers feel that they •.•’ere personally answerable to their Qneou for tho 
efficient discharge of their duties, ami Hut m.d.-ievemeiit had a rotnarkublo iuiluenco on 
tho organisations o w-iieh she her her name or patronage. 

At about threo o'clock on tins morning of Tth May, 1010, tho Admiralty yacht 
"■Enchantress,” making for Plymouth from the coast of Spain, vccoivod a wireless 
message of such a nature that it was tak-n at once to the cabin in which tho Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, was sl-mping. It was a message which fully justified the 
urgency with which it was transmitted. 

“I am deeply grieved,” it ran, “to inform you that my beloved father, tho King, 
passod away peacefully to-night. 

Oeorge 
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After receiving each news it was impossible for the Prime Minister to resume 
his rest He dressed and went up on the deck to reflect upon the meaning of these 
tidings, whioh had fallen upon him with shocking suddenness. Such an event had 
been so little anticipated that, barely a week 'ago, Mr, Asquith had set out with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Reginald McKenna) for a visit to Gibraltar. The 
first intimation that the King’s health was anything but normal had been received 
the previous day. For a first bulletin it was distinctly alarming, for it was desoribed 
the King’s condition as “most critical.” At once the yacht had been turned about, 
and it was making for England with all speed when the fateful news was received. 

On his meditations under the stars as the shin oat its way through oalm waters, 
the Prime Minister recorded later: “I felt bewildered, and indeed stunned. At a 
most anxious moment in the fortunes of the State we had lost, without warning or 
preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained sagacity, equitable judgment 
and unvarying consideration counted for so much...His successors, with au his fine 
and engaging Qualities, was without political experience. We were nearing a crisis 
without example in our constitutional history.” 

Asquith, never a man to use the language of sensation, did not exaggerate the 
gravity of the political situation in which King George came to the throne. 

It was, SB Asquith said, “a crisis without example.” At no time had the House 
of Lords rejeoted the Budget and thus ohallonged the right of the Commons to con* 
trol the finances of the country. 


Challenge to Lords 

The Lords had previously rejected some measures put forward by the Liberal 
Government, and liberals had begun to feel that the right of the Lords to thwart 
the eleoted Government of the day should be challenged m decisive fashion. Because 
the Peers had always looked upon the Budget as something exempt from their veto, 
the Government ohose the Budget as the moasuro that would provide the test ease. 
They planned it to goad tbo Peers, and it succeeded. Once tho Lords began to talk of 
rejecting it, the only anxiety of the Liberals was lest tho Peers should change their 
minds and thus deprive the Ministry of an issue upon which they could dissolve 
Parliament and ask the country as to whether this veto of the Peers was consistent 
with a system of democratic government. 

There were wise Conservatives who saw the peril in which tho Lords were placing 
themselves. Better swallow the Budget now than bo obligod later to wash with a cup of 
hemlock. To invite an election, they argued, would be to give a new lease of life 
to a Government whose popularity was alroady suffering after four years of offioe. 
But the Lards did not heea those advisers. They rejected the Budget. Parliament 
was dissolved and, in January 1910, tho Liberals oame back to office : but dependent 
for their majority upon tho Irish Nationalists who did not care for tho Budget and were 
interested only in self-government for Ireland. Still the Liberals maintained that 
they had 6eoured a mandate to abolish the veto of the Honso of Lords. 

After that, of course, the lords let the Budget pass. Bat worse was to come, so 
far as they were concerned. They would be faced by a Bill which would limit 
very drastically their power over all future legislation. In other words, as an 
effective Chamber, they would bo invited to commit suioide. 

And suppose they refused ? 

That was where King Edward was drawn into this very dangerous situtation. He 
would be advised by his Ministers to create a sufficient number of new peers (about 
300) to overwhelm the conservative majority in the Lords and thus ensure the 
passage of the measure. 

Before the January election the possibility of his receiving that advice was con¬ 
sidered by King Edward, but he oherished the hope that if the Liberals were 
returned, the House of Loras would not allow the situation to drift to a deadlook 
that could be solved only by suoh a fantastic procedure. But should the worst 
come to the worst he would not take the deoisive step unless another election were 
held in which the terms of the Bill for reforming the Lords was before the country. 

The Liberals having oome back, and the Lords having passed the Finance Bill, the 
Question of curbing the power of the Peers became the next issue. At this stage 
in the development of the orisis King Edward died. 

What would be the attitude towards this grave probl em of tbo new Monaroh who, 
“with all his fine and engaging qualities was without political experience.” Much 
hung upon his personal view and handling of the situation, because there was no 
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categorical pledge from King Edward that could be considered binding upon his 
successor. 

The accession of King George improved the atmosphero somewhat. Everyone 
concerned in the controversy showed a sportsmanlike sympathy with him in the 
inheritance of tlii< thorny problem. In snob an atmosphere it was possiblo, with 
the King’s active encouragement, to bring the parties into conference on tho subject 
with a view to an agiued solution. 

For part of the summer, and again after the vacation, on into tho late 
autumn, representatives of the parlies laboured in secret to find a way out of the 
impasse, but in November Asquith was obliged to report to tho King that agree¬ 
ment was impossible. Tho crisis, after subsiding, hail attained another peak. The 
King was intornud that Ids Ministers were not. willing to continue under the old 
conditions of veto, not could they advise him to dissolve Parliament, unless they had 
tho “reasonable assurance” of the King that, if necessary, ho would use his powers 
of peer-making to swamp tin- resistance ..f the House of Lords. 

It was aa unhappy situation f..r tie* new Sovereign, but observed Asquith, “I 
havo never seen (bo King to belter advantage.” What impressed the Prime Minister 
was tho way in which the King listened In reasoned argument, recognised that for 
neither his Ministers nor himself was Hi no any course but the one advised. At tho 
King’s wish, the t ow Parliament liill was pul. before tho House of Lords before the 
dissolution, and in Dei ember Hie country was in Hie throes of a genetal election 
for tlio second time in tlmt. eventful w.u, 

In theory, the plan was simple. If tho Liberals were returned, it would mean 
that the Hill Cor reforming the lands had been considered and approved by the 
country; and, aft*r tint, surely ih<> Lords would submit without compelling the 
King to make Poors by Hie hundred. If tho Conservatives cumo back, then Dio 
Hill had boon killed by the people; and no poet-making would ho necessary. 

What happtmet. Wat that the parlies ivltinied in the same numbers as previously. 

The election did tot show licit, swing c,| opinion in ono way or the other which 
would have made for peace. So tho wrangle continued with even greater asperity. 

Worst of all, I to King’s name Was bandied about the political arena. A lessor 
man might have bcoti 'etnpl d to iiitorveno personally, to breathe the spirit of com¬ 
promise and endeavour to liinl a formula of agreement.. It seemed tho natural thing 
for tho King to tic . Put it would have l>i*oen constitutionally improper. 

There were, ina iy, very many, outside tho ranks of tlie Government. who would 
have liked audiene t of the King with a view to advising him. Hut the King has 
ouly one sot of pililieal advisers -1 bo (lovci nmonl Not until 1m had ascertained 
that there would l•» tin objection from llm Prime Minister did His Majesty receive 
even Lord jjatmdowno, tho Leader of the llnuscrvuliios in the llouso of Lords, and 
then only to obi oil a lirsl-h.iad report of llm views of tJm dissentient Peers and not 
to hear advice. 

Tho Lords long it to the last. So probable did il seem that tho King would have 
to act, that Asquith drew up a list of those who would provide the reinforcements 
for the Upper home. Nevertheless, to llm cry of, ‘‘Shall we perish in tlm dark by 
our own hands, or in tie ligln, kindled by our enemies V" tho Peers gave way, and, 
in tho words of one ooimnimtaior, disappointed three hundred commoners who woro 
“trembling on tlm brink of ennoblement.” 

Six years later when tlm solution of another vexations problem had been reached, 
the King wrote to his Prime Minister, “You and I have passed through some stre¬ 
nuous and critical times, ami once again, thank Hod, we have “weathered tho storm.” 
The political upheaval of 1011.) • 11 was tin first nf those crises; aud, for tho King, 
it must have been tlm most dillieult, not only because lie was new to his respon¬ 
sibilities, but also because lie- stress of it felt u I ere lie man nature is weakest, Tho 
situation called not mi much lor adi.ii, ..ui fm infinite patience aud restraint. The 
natural instinct of a man called to an cxhallcd .diice is to extuei.se his powers. In this 
tho King was required, right at the out ml of he. reign, to show an unfailing aware¬ 
ness of the limitations el lie, atiiluriiy. to tread very closely to the boundary of 
his powers without eve, setting a fuel ever (In; line. And that lie did with supreme 
success. 

Later, the King ; relationship toivaids his Ministers was different in ono import¬ 
ant respect from what it was in those earlier times. Then he was a new Sovereign 
surrounded by Min Btors wlm bad long cxpericnoo of statesmanship. Afterwards lie 
had the experience of a quarter of a century at his command. Because of the King's 
aloofness from party interests people did not think readily of the unique storo of 
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knowledge, of measures and of men, whioh informed his mind when he dealt with 
affairs of State. 

The oonoeption of a Prime Minister who had been continuously in office for twenty- 
five years afforded an estimate of the accumulated experience which was at the King's 
disposal. Daring the period a succession of statesmen of differing schools of thought, 
each an expert in political matters, discussed with the King—intimately, privately and 
without reservation—the problems of the oountry. Overseas statesmen whose names would 
make a formidable catalogue had similar talks with the King, while foreign Sovereigns, 
statesmen and envoys laid before him their view of the problems of the work at largo. 
Having no seotional interests to serve, no last ditch of party pride or policy to defend. 
His Majesty had a freedom of mind which many of his pohtioal visitors envied and 
respected. His influence at times when party passions ran high was of unestimable 
value to the oountry and the empire. 

Time and again statesmen testified to the King’s conscientious study of all the 
matters submitted to him, and to his remarkable grasp of the essentials of every piece 
of business which they were required to disouss with him. The late Ix>rd Brentford 
(Sir William Joynson-Hioks) haa a lawyer’s mind quick to appreciate whether the 

S arson with whom he was conferring had mastered his case. It was he who said 
lat the Minister who went to the Palace with his case inadequately prepared would 
soon find himself in a dilemma. 

Lord Bentford revealed, also, that inspite of the mass of papers whioh the King 
had to read, His Majesty lost no time in dealing with them. At a morning audienoe, 
the King discussed a oertain matter with his Home Secretary. “Sir,” said B Jix," in 
surprise, “I sent the paper on that matter to the Cabinet only yesterday afternoon.” 
“Quite true,” replied the King, “but I read it yesterday evening. 

That an audience of the King was a striotly business-like proceeding was obvious 
from the news of the King's daily round. The time of His Majesty and of the statesmen 
concerned was too valuable to be spent in dealing with subjects which could be dis¬ 
posed of by aotion between their respective secretaries. 

Ev* or Grxat War 

At times of orisis the King adopted his routine to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. On the eve of the War he oame from his bed in the small hours of the 
morning and, olad in a dressing gown, had a consultation with the Prime Minister 
and Lord Tyrrell (then Private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey) about an eleventh-hour 
telegram to Russia that might turn the scales in favour of peace. 

Every considerate person recognised that the iivea of tho King and Queen would 
beoome intolerable were visitors to retail details of their private conversations. If their 
Majesties had always to be on their guard, always thinking of the possibility of pub¬ 
lication before they uttered a word, there would have been an end hi that natural 
conversation with visitors whioh made it possible for the King and Queen to keep 
themselves informed of all that was going on in the workaday life of the country. 
But a trickle of aneodotes inevitably escaped, and of these none was more characteris¬ 
tic of the King than the story told of the first visit to the Palace of a newly appointed 
Overseas Governor (now dead) who was to reoeive a knighthood. He was a Labour 
man of Rumble beginnings who had been a worker in tho furniture trade, of whioh 
fact the King was aware. The visitor liad regarded the visit with trepidation, and 
when the investing ceremony was over he found himself tongue-tied with nervous¬ 
ness and emotion. Whereupon, said the report, the King took his arm in the most 
friendly fashion, and led him to a more intimate room with the remark : “Come along 
Sir James, let us talk of cabinet-making—not my sort, but your’s.” And they did. 

“Alone on the terrible height !" exclaimed Tennyson, after a conversation with 
Qneen Victoria. King George ocoupied that same terrible height, and he sustained the 
spectacular duties and Individual responsibilities of that eminence with simple dignity 
and admirable correctness. But be knew the way down, and the actions that won for 
him the warm affection of a raoe which does not give its affection readily, was aohieved 
on that plane where one touch of nature and human understanding make the whole 
world kin. 


Visit to India 

King George has uniqno distinction among British sovereigns of having visited 
India twice—once as Prinoe of Wales in 1905-06—when he laid the foundation stone 
of the Viotoria Memorial Hall in Caloutta—and again as King-Emperor, when his 
coronation was oelebrated at the never-to-be-forgotten Delhi Durbar of 1911. 
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Both these visits were made, so to say, before the Flood—before the oatastrophe of 
the Great War and the profound changes’ in the sooiat and poUtioa! atmosphere whioh 
have resalted from the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

It is difficult to roalize the comparative tranquillity whioh prevailed in India, 
especially at a time of the first visit. Disoontent was praotioally non-existent. Poli¬ 
tical agitation had not advanced beyond the mildest constitutional methods, and this 
despite the fact that the partition of Bengal had produced an excitement greater tha n 
haa been witnessed since the Ilbert Bill. .Boycott, it is true, had been born...... 

First Calcutta Visit 

Elaborate precautions were of course taken in 1905-06 for the protection of Their 
Royal Highness all over India, but, like other members of the Royal Family the 
Prince (as be then was) and even the Prinoess (now Queen Mary) defied the police 
measures and came into close contact with their subjects. This was actually the 
oase in 1912, when a brilliant Pageant was staged on the Calcutta Maidan in honour 
of Their Imperial Majesties. Thure was an enormous conoourse numbering any. 
thing up to 500,000 people ; and after the Pageant the Royal carriage moved off as if 
to return to Government House. 

To the general consternation, however, it suddenly turned and made the entire 
circuit of the amphitheatre, driving along the edge of the ohoering orowds. Thin un¬ 
rehearsed effect was Their Majesties’ own idea, and it made a marked impression on 
public opinion, which had been violently stirred by the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and by the sadden rearrangement of provinces announced in connection with that 
change. The spectre of anarchist outrages had ulso been present for several years, 
and there was a real concern for Their Majesties on this account. 

The excitement created in Bengal by the Impartial visit in 1911-12 was extra¬ 
ordinary. At least a milliou people from Jthe distriots (looked into Caloutta—some of 

them the poorest and most ignorant of their kind—all eager to obtain Darshan _that 

is, a glimpse of the face of tho Badshak (Empororl—for they believed that it would 
wipe away the sins of a life-time. The writer recollects talking to a poor old woman 
on tho Maidan who had oomo to Calcutta from a great distance for this purpose, and 
was waiting to see Their Majesties when they came out from the service at the 
Cathedral. 

Grxat Delhi Durbab 

The great Dnrbar at Delhi was an unforgettable experience. For nearly a month 
at least two million peoplo wero encamped iu and round the Ridge, and every day 
there were feasts, tournaments and other tamashas leading up to and away from the 

r at Dnrbar. The Dnrbar itself was a gorgeous spectaole, whioh has been reoorded 
pen and brush in a thouaaud descriptions. Its most sensational featnre was tho 
unexpected announcement that the capital was to be ohanged from Calcutta to Delhi 
—a surprise whioh had been prepared in secret by Lord Hardinge and Lord Crewe 
and was now thurst into tho mouth of His Majesty. It was a masterstroke of di¬ 
plomacy for the change haviug been announced by the King-Emperer in person there 
could be no undoing it. But the indignation and excitement whioh it aroused in¬ 
creased the anxieties of those responsible for Their Majesties’ safety. How necessary 
were the precautions taken at Delhi in 1911, was proved a year later, when Lora 
Hardinge himself was bombed and nearly killed while riding np the Gandhi Ohowk on 
an elephant daring what was intended to be his first triumphant entry into the new 
capital. 

King George, it may bo mentioned, made his entry on horsebaok and surrounded 
by such a crowd of generals that it was a little difficult to pick out His Majesty from 
the red-coated horse-men surrounding him. 

While both the King and Queen enjoyed their visits to the great centres, there 
can be no doubt that King George’s happiest hours in India were spent in the jangles 
of Nepal, where he shot tiger and lived the simple life of the hunter for a fortnight. 
The seleot party which accompanied the King found him delightful company and said 
his reputation as a marksman was well sustained. 

In an artiole ou political development in India daring the late King’s reign, the 
Times points out that in another way tho Dnrbar was pregnant with meaning. 

When King George returned from his earlier visit to India, be had laid great 
stress on the need of approaching Indian problems with sympathy and understand¬ 
ing. How seriously he had meant those words was emphasised by the announce¬ 
ment of 1911. The men of the Indian Amy became eligible for the most highly 
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prized of aU military decorations. Large grants were to bo made for the promotion 
of popular education. Above all the capital of British India was to be transferred 
from Calcutta, emphatically the oroation of British blood and energy, to the most 
famous of all the oapitals of India—to Delhi, the oity of Indian Imperial tradition. 

Many missed at the time the true significance of the decision ; but event after 
event has since driven it home. It meant the coming transformation of that all- 
British Government whioh had dominated India for over a century, whioh had 
recognized the administration, whioh had suppressed internal wars, whioh had 
seourod the highways for unarmed travellers, ana which, by the precept of educa¬ 
tion and the example of high ideals, had breathed new spirit into a great country, 
exhausted, impoverished, and demoralised by the collapse of its Government and the 
conflicts of its peoples. 

The development of the ideas implicit in his Majesty's announcements at Delhi 
forms the outstanding feature of the King’s reign in India, it is needless to recite 
the details of the measures taken all those years ago, or of those since taken. But 
the multiplication of Indians in the Services, the progressive limitation of the 
numbers of Englishmen recruited, the formation of exclusively Indian military units, 
the revival of the old Indian Marine under the proud title of the Royal Indian Navy 
and the creation of an Indian Flying Corps are all striking evidences of the changed 
attitude, while the recognition on all hands of Dominion status as the goal of British 
statesmanship makes tho King-Emperor’s reign the most remarkable period of Indian 
political history. 

While on the political side the developments of the last quarter of a century 
have been of outstanding importance, the physioai memorials are no less striking. 
Foremost among them must always be reckoned the oroation of the new capital. Not 
very long ago the visitor would nave regarded Delhi as a city belonging together to 
the past. Perhaps no spot on earth has been more often soaked in blood, or offers 

more reminders of the vanity of riches and the transience of power. 

Of Mogul might there remain one splendid and many deserted tombs; of past 
magnificence of the only living emblems are the golden-crested hoopoes playing on 
the lawns of the palace. But all the old cities of Delhi grow up under the shadow 
and proteotion of fortresses. The new one lies open to the world, cunningly planned, 
a superb monument to the power which an unnumbered multitude of Indians helped to 
establish, and whioh they would not willingly see fall. Here at all events is an 
answer to those critics who used to oonyilain that the memorials of British rule in 
India were utilitarian only, for the New Delhi is an unquestioned work of genins. 

And yet ought we have been ashamed if onr memorials had after all been merely 
usefni? Dalhousie planning the first railways of India and laying out its lines of 
telegraphs, was accomplishing work of whioh tho greatness, as measured by results, 
we can still hardly estimate. Nothing more closely affects the lives of men and the 

nature of society than the ease with whioh porsons can move from plaoe to plaoe 

and make contact with others. Despite tho cultural unity of ancient India, its dis¬ 
tances most effectively prevented the development of economio or political union. In 
that sense Dalhousie was more truly the founder of Indian nationalism than any 
other individual. The influences which ho brought to bear have in onr own days 
become yet more intensively powerul. To the railway succeeds the aeroplane, and 
the telegraph is supplemented by wireless broadcast. 

The oonsequenoes of developing communications are both moral and economio. 
But in the narrower economic sphere results of the first importance have been 
achieved. The development of means by whioh natural forces may be harnessed in 
the service of man has made great strides in the last quarter of a century, and in 
India progress has been relatively enormous. The extension of the use of eloctrio 
light and power, with improvement in the conditions of factory work and reduction 
of both the effort and danger of mining, has meant much. Twenty-five years ago 
electricity was new in India; to-day it lights and cools all the larger centres. The 
disappearance of the inconvenient, ineffective, and dangerous oil-lamp, the advantage 
of the eleotrio fan over the tired and sleepy pnnkah-ocolie, the ease with whioh air- 
oonditioning plants can bo installed and operated, all have tended powerfully to 
relieve the strain and temper the influenoe of an enervating climate. Over large 
regions, too, hydro-electric schemes have been, or are being, brought to fruition. 
The Tata hydro-electric scheme in Western India and the other great hydro-electrio 
scheme which has done muoh to transform a wide tract of Northern India are out¬ 
standing memorials of this development 
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In all these ways, and many more the influence and ideas of the 'Western world 
have been pressing hard on the anoient land of India. Even when all allowance has 
been made for that perspective time which exaggerates the extent of the changes 
which a man has personally witnessed, India has changed more rapidly and more 
greatly than even during the 63 years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The truth 
seems to be that for a long time the results of a continuing movement are slow and 
small. It attacks the fringes, it affects individuals but it seems to leave the great 
mass inert and unaltered. So it has been in India. There until the close of the 
nineteenth century it was possible to believe the Western influence while evident 
in the cities, had not actually touched those endless plains of villages and fields 
which form the real India. The good, in fact, had only reached the top of the bund 
and here and there begun to slip over, carrying with it a few grains of earth. That 
was the state of affairs when King George ascended the throne. Since then the 
bund of long established custom has been breached. The result in a way has been 
a period of stress confusion, and uncertainty. But it has been marked throughout 
by the pressure of one consistent policy. The King, his Ministers, his Viceroys, and 
his people have desired and sought to modernize India. 

Britain's ENtry into the War 

Of the causes of Great Britain’s entry into the Great War—which is likely to 
remain incomparably the most historic event of the reign of King George the Fifth, 
much has been written. The diplomatic documents relating to British intervention 
are voluminous, and the comments of contemporary writers would of themselves 
make a library. 

But no one has given a better summing-up of the situation in which Great 
Britain found herself, and the mood in which the nation assented to war, thau did 
the King himself a few days after the fateful fourth of August. His Majesty had 
been talking earnestly with the American Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, for half- 
an hour, explaining the events that led up to the war when, according to Page’s 
own account, the King threw up his hands and explained: “My God, Mr. Page, 
what else could we do ?” Such, in less concise form, is likely to be the historian’s 
verdict on Britain’s entry into tno European War of 1914-1918. 

During the days immediately preceding the war the King collaborated olosely with 
his Ministers in tUeir desperate efforts to avert the catastrophe. From the 28th 
July, Lord Oxford’s biographers toil us, the Prime Minister was in “constant oral 
communication with the King.” This process involved consultations at all hours, 
and, as has been related, necessitated a call upon the King in the middle of the 
night. The business that brought him from his bed was a German complaint that 
Russia, by mobiliziug, was forcing war on Europe; and with the Prime Minister the 
King arranged for a personal appeal to be telegraphed from himself to the Tsar to 
“remove the misapprehension which I feel must have occurred.” 

“If,” said the King to the Tsar, “I can in any way contribute to that all-important 
purpose (peace), I will do overything iu my power to assist in reopening the inter¬ 
rupted conversations” 

By that time, however, the die was cast. Perhaps neither Russia nor Germany 
could regain control of the forces that they had unleashed; perhaps those who 
governed Germany had determined upon war and had no intention of being deflected 
from the great gamble upon which clearly their minds had been concentrated for 
many years. Whatever might be the prospect which were presented to them, King 
George’s view of it was not concealed. Ho described it as a “terrible calamity, the 
evil of which could not be remedied.” 

But once the decision was taken His Majesty had, of necessity, to fill his role 
as the head of the armed forces. Not for him the old monarehial privilege of lead¬ 
ing his armies in the field ; nor yet to stop aboard a flagship as the Oommander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet. Such spectacular roles are now constitutionally forbidden 
to the Sovereign. 

Even for the restricted part permitted to him, the King was not, in one respect, 
well-equipped. Though highly-traiued as a sailor, His Majesty had never served 

£ rofessionally as a soldier. So little is the British sovereign regarded as a War 
iOrd that King George had never been given the military rank which was essential 
to his position as head of the Army. Thus, on his accession, he was obliged to con¬ 
template the farcical situation of promoting himself to the rank of Field-Marshall 
and of presenting himself with the baton. His senior military officers, however, 

12 
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relieved him of the dilemma. A number of Field-Marshals sought audience of him 
and petitioned him to, take the rank. 

Thereafter His Majesty lost no opportunity of extending his knowledge of the 
army, and inspections, reviews and manoeuvres found in him an eager student of the 
practical side of soldiering. On one occasion, in 1912, the King remained with his 
generals to the, end of some manoeuvres near Cambridge and then attended the 
conference which it was customary to hoid to discuss the lessons of such eroroises. 
As head of, the Army the king took the ohair at the conference, and listened to the 
debate, which was opened by Sir Douglas Haig. 

A few days after the declaration of war, the King visited Aldershot to bid fare¬ 
well to the divisions stationed there, a considerable proportion of the “Contemptible 
little Army.” On the parade ground where those suporbly disciplined and highly 
trained men inarched past for the last time on British soil, the Eing was on several 
subsequent occasions to see, springing into life and into military effectiveness, that 
army millions which was created by Kitohener. 

Few men saw so maoh of tho making of that army as did His Majesty. His 
visit to training oamps were innumerable, and ho saw the hardships of those early 
volunteers in something liko their harsh realities. It was impossible to oonjnre 
uniforms and equipment oat of the air, and tho Eing more than once inspected 
soldiers dressed in the manner in which they had gone to enlist. Their clothes bore 
testimony to the way in which men of all classes and conditions had responded to 
the call to arms. Men in shabby piebald suits, with mnfllers round their neoks, 
aide by side with young gentlemen whose Savilo Row trousers still retained a sugges¬ 
tion 01 a crease and with straw-hatted clerks who were soon to show that courage 
and endurance are not the monopolies of any grade or class. 

There is evidenoe iu his speeches later in tho war that the Eing never forgot the 
realities that lay behind the uniform, not only the uniform of khaki, but also of 
those suits of bright blue which were the costume of wounded men who were not 
bedridden. 

With the oreator of this, the greatest army that Groat Britain had ever put in the 
field, the King had long been acquainted. They had met in various places—in south 
Africa towards the close of the South African War, and on Egyptian soil—and at the 
King's command Kitchener oame from the East to take charge of the troops at the 
Coronation. 

On Kitchener's appointment as Secretary of state for War, the King gave the 
Field Marshal the use of York House which was, indeed, Kitchener’s last home, for from 
there he set out to meet his doom in the icy waters off the Orkneys. During his 
anxious tenure of the war Office, Kitchener was frequently at Buckingham PaJaoe, 
not always for formal audioucos as a Minister, but sometimes, late in the evening, 
when the “weary Titan” found relaxation and understanding friendship in the King's 
study. 

Though the King was not permitted to lead his soldiers in the field, he soon 
discovered that there was no reason why he should not pay visits to them, and so in 
Deoember 1914, when conditions wore far from being congenial, His Majesty paid his 
first visit, to the Western front, “to gain,” as lie said in a message to his men, 
“a slight experience of the life you are leading.” Thus, for the first time in 170 
years, a King of England joined his army on the fields of France. Five times, in 
all, he repeated that experience, and though naturally tho generals cook such steps as 
they conla to ensure that tire enemy did not have the satisfaction of killing the 
King, his desire to see certain battle fronts took him under shell fire on more than 
one oooasion, while the risk of aerial bombardment was ever present. The last Royal 
head to be annointed in the Abbey Church of Westminster knows the feel of a steel 
helmet, worn under conditions that made it a necessity. 

The King knows also what it is to be loaded into an ordinary military ambulance 
as a casualty and to be driven in pain over the wartime roads of Northern France. 
His Majesty had been inspecting some airmen and was mounted on the horse of a 
distinguished gereral. Cynics might find material for comment in the fact of a 
general's horse being unacoustomed to the sound of hearty cheers, bat it is undeniable 
that the animal, on hearing the rousing acclamation of the soldiers, reared three 
times. The King sat the horse perfectly during two of these jolts, but the third was 
exceptionally; violent, with the result that his Majesty was thrown, and sustained 
injuries which necessitated his transfer to England on a stretcher and an absence 
from pnblio duties for some weeks. 
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Jubilee Celebrations in India 

There were amazing scenes in Calcutta on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee oele- 
hrations. It seemed that the whole of Calcutta's million and a quarter population 
had turned out, and that every private car, taxi, bos, gharry and riokshaw was in 
commission. 

Main roads, particularly thoso running in the vicinity of the large number of 
brilliantly illuminated buildings, were blocked from kerb to kerb with vehicular 
trafflo, and pavements were no less congested with pedestrians. 

The following message from His Excellency Sir John Anderson to the school 
children of Bengal was read in almost evory school in the province to-day: 

“I invite Toting Bengal to study the life of Ilis Majesty and to strive to emulate 
tho example be has set to his subjects.” 

The Governor pointed out that tho King's life is one “characterized by qualities 
which are indeed kingly unselfish devotion to ditty ; service to others, oourage whioh 
has supported him through trials well-nigh unsupportable and has flowed from him to 
inspire his people the bearing of greatness with modesty and simplicity.” 

In Calcutta the celebrations began in tho morning when thousands of poor people 
wore fed on the raaidan. 

Seldom has St. Paul’s Cathedral accommodated such a large oongregration as that 
which attended the Thanks-giving Service hold there the previous morning. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in full uniform, Ministers and Members 
of His Excellency’s Executive Council, tho Chief Justice of Bengal, Judges of the 
High Court, mlitary officers representing various units, the Commissioner of Police^ 
Calcutta, and prominent members of almost every community in Oalouttawere present. 

Owing to the great demand for accommodation the Cathedral had to be entirely re¬ 
seated, but even so, half-an-Uour before the service began the body of tho ohnroh, 
tho aisles and even the gallery wore fully occupied. 

Under the command of Lt.-CoI. C. H. Gotto, 100 officers and men of the lBt Bat¬ 
talion, Devonshire Regiment, attended tho service. There were also present de¬ 
tachments from tit. John’s Ambulanco Association and the Nursing Divisions, and 
troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 

His Excellency tho Governor, accompanied by his staff, also attended a speoial 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Andrew’s Church, conducted by the Rey. W. S. Urquhart, 
Principal, Scottish Churches College, tho Rev. John Wood of Wellesley Square Oburoh 
and tho Rev. R. E. Loo, Presidency Senior Chaplain and Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Bongal who delivered the address. 

A special Thanksgiving Parade Service was held in the Garrison Churoh of St 
Patrick, Fort William. Pontifioal High Mass was by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Fernandes, 
Administrator of the Archdiocese assisted by the Rov. J. Weaver. 8. J., and 8. Gomes, 
S. J. After the Gospel of the Mass tho Rev. J. Woaver delivered an address. 

Thanksgiving services were hold in all tho other Calcutta Churches and at the 
loading temples and mosques. 

All over India the same generous demonstration of the poople’s affection was made 
apparent in whole-hearted participation in tho Jubilue celebrations. 

At Simla His Excellency tho Viceroy anil tho Countess of Willingdon drove in 
state to tho Cathedral, tho streets of tho Bummer Capital presenting a gaily decorat¬ 
ed appearance and the scene at night, when a million lights twinkled in an artistio 
scheme of illuminations, boggnrs description. 

At. Bombay, too, as also iu Madras, tho ]>eople’s joyous tribute of affeotionate 
loyalty was overywhoro apparent. Ixird Hraliourne, the Governor of Bombay, was 
present in the Capital of tho Presidency, but Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, was 
in Ootaoamund. tho summer headquarters whore tho Jubilee celebrations added to Nil- 
gin’s seasonal gaiety. 

In tho Indian States tho Jubilee was celebrated with equal loyalty and devotion. 

Traditional splendour marked tho festivities iu Mysore, Travaucore, Cochin, Hydera¬ 
bad, the Punjab and Kathiwar States, Kashmir, and the Eastern Agenoy. 

The following was tho text of the Viceroy’s broadcast Silver Jubilee mesage : “On 
behalf of tho Princes and tho peoplo of India I beg to send to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor our respectful and joyful greotiugs on this suspicions day and express our 
profound hope that he may be spared for many years to continue to rule this great 
country. Loyalty to the King-Emperor has always been the abiding faith of the Indian 
peoplo and while it is impossible in these days of ohange and development to 
expect that many millions in India will be tree from all the stress and strain whioh 
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comes with the desire for political advancement, His Majesty can rest assured that his 
hold will be above and apart from such movements and that we are ail devotedly 
loyal to the King-Emperor's Throne and person. 

“We gratefully thank him for the constant and abiding interest that he has always 
taken in the welfare, proserity and progress of all his subjects in India. 

“When we who live in India look back on those 25 years, we oan put aside all our 
temporary disputes and differences and agree that the close association of oar two 
raoes has brought immense advance and development in all branches of our public 
life, with a higher standard of oomfort and prosperity, for all classes and communi¬ 
ties in this country. 

“Never has die devotion and loyalty of the Prinoes and the people of India to their 
Sovereign been shown to greater advantage than during the four years of the Great 
War, when they shared to the full all the terrible sacrifices made to soeuro the safety 
and security or the Empire, and so to-day in the privileged position which I hold as 
His Majesty’s personal representative in India I ask all ray fellow-citizens who proud¬ 
ly claim his as their ruler to join with me in gratefully thanking His Majesty for the 
splendid example of oourage and fortitude he has always shown to us in guiding the 
destinies of our Empire in tho past, in assuring him o! our loyalty and devotion and 
in sending up a prayer to Providence that ho may long be spared to reign over us." 

Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund met with a generous rosponse in India and on 
September 16, the following telegrams wero exchanged botweon Their Excellencies 
ana the King-Emperor. 

From Lord ana Lady Willingdon : “We aro indeed happy to inform Your Majes¬ 
ties that Your Majestys’ Silver Jubilee Fund in India which dosed yesterday, reached 
the splendid figure of just over £1,000,000 thus ensuring that Your Majesty’s Silver 
Jubilee will live in the memory of your Indian subjects by extended and improved 
means of medioal relief which that great occasion has enabled them to be provided 
with." 

From the King-Emperor : “Tho Queen and I are delightod to hear of tho magni¬ 
ficent response to the Silver Jublileo Fund in India by which tho medioal resouroes 
of tho country will so greatly benefit Wo heartily congratulate you on the splendid 
success of your efforts.” 

In a broadcast message to his favflung Empire His Majesty said : 

“I dedicate myself to your servioo for the yeare that may be given to me. 1 
look baok on the past with thaukfulnoss to God. My people and I have gone 
through great trials and difficulties together and they are not yot over. In the midst 
of this day’s rejoicings I grieve that numbers of my people are still without work. 
We ought to think of them and also of those who are suffering from any form of 
disablement, of the sympathy and help that we can give them.* 



Lord Linlithgow’s Broadcast Speech 

Bis Excellency, lord Linlithgow, tliu Viceroy broadcasted tlio following address 
on April 18 on Hie assumption of liis oflieo :— 

A few moments ;go you listened to u liriof but profoundly significant ceremony 
when you heard me take the oaths of allegiance ami of office. Now speaking to 
yon in your hones with these you love about y<m, l wish you to know that as 1 

?romiscd my trio allcgieueo to his Majesty ami dedicated myself to tho service of 
ndia f was conscious that l spoke mil »n‘ty far myself hut also for you all. By 
tho eager manifestations of your loyally to (he lltiono and person of tho King- 
Emperor forthcoming last year sit the juhibm of liis late Majesty King ticorgo V ami 
by your grief and sympathy in the sad bout- el his late Majesty’s demise yen have 
given fresh ptoof of your constant devotion to the itnperial throne. I am uontideut 
too that everyone of you will wish on litis solemn occasion with me to pledge 
yourselves anew to the service of voir motherland and of your fellow men. 

Law Ami Online 

You know well the heavy responsibility Hint re, sis upon tho Viceroy-a respon¬ 
sibility which Inis been discharged with smli signal success over si long period of 
years by the illustrious public servant whom I have the honour to follow in tlisit 
great office. Amongst tho manifold duties or the Viceroy none is inoro vital Hum 
that for Iho mail toimnuo of peace and pood order throughout India. Boliovo mo, my 
friends, that I eat do you no greater se rvice limit by tho vigilant and effective 
discharge of this duty.' Tho lung story of progress and political evolution through¬ 
out the world proves beyond till q to'diou that of all the factors tlmt may mstkq for 
retrogression and roa< tion none is more powerful Hum civil disorder to inflict 
irreparable linrt upon the body politic. This and sill other duties and responsibilities 
laid upon me by l iw amt by ilie Instrument of Instructions which the King-liinporor has 
been graciously pleasul to bestow upon me. I will discharge without fear or favour, 
affection or ill-wi I including that to do light to all msiuttur of people after the laws 
and usages of India. 

IbilssosM. Krofiyi.! iwsk t.i Bmristt India 

Most of you know lltsil I ant no stranger to this lovely land and to its kindly 
peoples. liming the lour of tho Royal Commission on AgricitUttro in Tndia L saw 
not only a groat jart of tlm count rys'do in many provinces but also many of your 
cities and towns and mot not. si few persons whoso Limitless to mo L can novor 
forget and whoso friendship I groally value. 

Tin-: Indian Si'Wiis 

Tho torms of oar appointment upon that, commission confiuotl tlio scope of our 
enquiry to British India. I slid nut h ive the pleasure except during tho brief 
period of a holiday of visiting tlm (eriitoiies of any Indian rulers. This omission, I. 
hope, by the kindt ess .if tlmir Highnesses to repair at an early date. Lot mo at 
once assuro you tint I have ever in mind that the constant and devoted loyalty to 
his Majesty tho King-lanjitwor of (lie princes ami people of tho Indian Statos and 
here amrm my profound admiration h r their ptoud recoril of constant and undo- 
viating service to 'lie tlirouo and empire belli in peace and war. 

To tho servioos of tho Crown in India, 1 give my greeting. 

ItevAi. In hi an Nwv 

The Roval Indian Navy, young in years, yet Hie heir of ancient _ and glorious 
traditions of service sit sea will. ( son con'idotii, vie iu loyalty ami qflieiouey tvith the 
other armod forces of (he Crown iis India. A■ one w ho lias occupied tho offico of 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I can claim s um; familiarity with naval matters. My 
hope is that during my viceroyalty I may lied it possible to witness in porson 
something of the life ami work of the service. 

Amur in India and tiiu It. A. K. 

To the array in India and tho Ko.val Air Keren 1 speak as one who in his time 
has shared their lif > both in pi.u;o and iu wsir and whoso happiest days have boon 
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spent with the colours. I recall with pride and pleasure that in northern France 
in 1915 I witnessed the loyalty, discipline and valour of units of the Indian army. 
Of the decorations that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to oonfer upon me 
there is none that I prizo more highly than the long service medal of that branch 
of the army in which I had the honour to serve. Of my own knowledge then I can 
vouch for your loyalty to the throne and person of the Sovereign and to your devo¬ 
tion to duty. I look forward with keen pleasure to those occasions upon which I 
shall be with yon, whether on the parade ground or daring field training. 

Indian Civil Seuvice 

The fame of the Indian Civil Service is acknowledged throughout the British 
Empire and beyond, I look to the members of that service throughout India to 
f give me during my viceroyalty tho help and support that they have been wont at 
all times to extend to my predecessors. The glorious traditions of your service 
require that you should give to tho people of India, whoso servants you are, the 
beet that is in you to the limits of your strength. I have every confidence that you 
will do no loss than this in the difficult years to oomo. Sorao among you there may 
be who have felt honest doubts as to this or that clement in the plan of constitu¬ 
tional reform whioh Parliament last year approved. Now that this matter is no 
longer in issue and the new constitution is upon the statute book I call upon you to 
banish doubt and to eschew half-heartedness and with me and the Governors of your 
provinces to go forward in faith and courage to pat into effect and to make to work 
this body of reforms which with your help has been shaped by the joint wisdom of 
Britain and India after labours which for oare and scope have in matters of the 
kind no parallel in the history of the world. 

Thb Distiuct Officer 

Lot me add this word to those of you occupying the immensely responsible 
position of district officer. Bo sure that I will bear constantly in mind the vital 
import of your work as tho senior representative of tho Crown in your district. 
You constitute the essential link between Government and the rural population. The 
cultivators of India look to you for guidance, help and comfort. I am well aware 
that you do your utmost to sorve them. I appreciate the oxtont to which in reoent 
times and in growing degree the over rising tide of offioe work has hampered you 
in the performance of your first and foremost duty—that of maintaining yourselves 
in closo personal touch with your villages. It is a question as to whioh I propose 
to take an early opportunity to consult Governors of provinces and my advisers 
whother means cannot be discovered whereby you may be relieved at least in the 
touring season of some part of your desk work and thereby be given tho oppor¬ 
tunity (of whioh I am certain you would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote more of 
your time to touring. But iu any event I conjure you, whatever the difficulties, to 
strive your utmost to know your villagos. It is true that contemporary standards 
and traditions of administrations must inevitably lav upon you more 1 'desk work than 
your predecessors were accustomed to perform. Remember nevertheless that tho 
traditions of your service and its greatest glory have tlioir origin in the oamps of 
vour predecessors. For you in your own generation it remains abundantly true 
that the tent is mightier than tho pen. 

Remainino Civil Services of Crown 

All India I am sure desire, as I do, that during the forthcoming period of 
constitutional change there may bo no stay in those bonefioent activities of Govern¬ 
ment in India designed to ameliorate the Jot of the people. Knowing them as well 
as 1 do and having indeed worked with not a few, I am sure that I may oount 
implicitly upon the members, whatever their standing, of all those other oivil ser¬ 
vices of the Crown, in India, which through so long a period have in their various 
capacities helped to sustain the burden of Government, resolutely to perform the 
duties with which they are severally chargod. You may count upon me to support 
your labours. I know well the difficulties which in certain fields confront you and 
the trials and disappointment whioh inovitably you are called upon to bear. I am 
confident too that 1 speak for you all when 1 say that those difficulties exist not to 
deter you but to be boldly and cheerfully faced and as soon as may be overcome. 

The police 

Of all those who serve tho public none perform more invaluable services, than do 
the police, the friends and guardians of all persons who are concerned within the law 
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of the land to proceed upon tlieir lawful occasions. You ’may be sure that in the 
performance of your arduous duties, somotimos difficult, at moments dangerous and 
always delicate, you may count upon my stead support 

If I am aware of the hard times which farmers have had to face I have also in 
mind the difficulties through which industrialists and the urban populations have 

E assed during tho period of world-wide depression. Indeed engaged as I myself 
ave been in commerce and finance, I am able to extend to them my understanding 
sympathy but great and real as may have been thoso difficulties, to those of you 
engaged in any capacity in commoroe, finance and industry, I would say that you 
can at this time render no greater survico to your country than by going quietly, yet 
confidently, about your business. 

I know too that tho difficulty of finding employment, particularly, in the case of 
young men of education has saddened and emhitterud many youthful lives. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than that, after due consideration and enquiry, I may 
find it to be within my power in some dogiee to mitigate this cruel burden of 
quite undeserved hardship. 

Amongst those responsibilities in Oreat Britain that 1 had perforce to forego when 
I undertook my present charge were the chairmanships of the Medical Research 
Counoil, of the Privy Council and of the governing body of the Imperial College of 
Soionce and Technology. I hope greatly, that I may find the means during my 
viceroyalty to forward in India tho cause of medicine and of all other branches of 
science and technology. 

It will bo in keeping with tho experience in many countries and in many ages, 
if it should emor-.ro, that tho prosont phase of intense political activity is to be 
followed by a quickening of the creative impulse in t.lio field of indigenous art 
and literature, nothing could give me higher satisfaction than that I should be 
privileged to foster aud encourage a movement of that nature. 

Now, let me say a word or two an ono who has ever experienced the greatest 
happiness from his relations with his own family to those young people who may 
hear me fco-day. Children, I speak to you, as your King Emperors Viceroy and as 
vour friend. Remember that when you grow up it will be with you that the 
honour of your country will rest. Uoraembor that no man or woman oau be a good 
citizen and a true patriot who doos not, first of all, learn and govern and subdue 
bis own nature. That is never easy but tako to heart of grace and believe me 
tftat if you try hard and long to be good you will in the end succeed. I shall 
vory often think of you to fear Uod, honour tho King Emperor and obey your 
parents. 

I turn now to a matter of tho highest importance. I would have you know that 
I am incapable of preferring any ono community before anothor. Lot me bring 
home to you my inflexible resolution in this matter by a homely illustration. God 
has indeed been good to me for He has given me livo children. They came into the 
world each one with a nature and with characteristics different from their brothers 
and sisters. I have tried my utmost to understand these differences and to deal 
with each ono of niy children-in a fashion appropriate to his or her nature, to give 
support where support has seemed to me to be needed and in each to cultivate the 
natural gifts and good qualities. 1 have sought too to encourage them at all times 
to bo tolerant of eaoli other. I love them ull most dearly but among my children 
l have no favourite. 

Phovinciai, Autonomy 

In a few months you may expect to seo inaugurated the system of provincial 
autonomy laid down in the Government of India Act of 1935. This, as you are 
aware, will mark the first stage towards the completion of that constitutional 
structuro whose natural crown aud summit will be the All India Federation as now 
prescribed in the same statute. The consummation of constitutional changes so 
profound cannot, in the nature of things, be simple of achievement. The 
success of this signal endeavour rusts very largely with you and must, iu 
a great degree, depend upon your steadiness and forboarauoe. It will be my duty 
throughout this anxious period to tender to you such counsel as may seem to me to 
be within my proper function aud to be calculated to assist you in discharging the 
responsibilities of citizenship under representative government. In no circumstances 
can it be for me to advise you how to vote, for it is of the very essence of this 
system of Government that in that matter you should decide of your own individual 
and unfettered judgment where it is that your duty lies. Therefore the leaders of 
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S olitioal parties, by whatever name they are known, competing within the ambit of 
ie constitution for the suffrage of the provincial electorates, may rely implicitly 
upon me, never wittingly to use language calculated to prejudice their lawful interests. 

It is quite true that at the centre, us at present constituted, my Government finds 
itself opposed from time to time by substantial elements in the central legislatures. 
The conditions of that opposition and the fact that in no oircumstanoes oan those 
who compose suoh opposition be called upon by me to form part of an alternative 
Government constitute in my considered view, as indeed they did in the opinion of 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliameut which considered the Reforms, the best of 
all reasons for the constitutional changes at the centre adumberated in the reoent 
Act of Parliament. Meantime let me only say that in my judgment the appropriate 
forum for the exposition and where necessary the defence of Government policy is 
upon the flour of the legislatures. The circumstances then (and I speak to you as 
1 intend always to do with the utmost fraukuess) which must exist upon the inau¬ 
guration of provinoial autonomy and before the setting up of the Federation will 
inevitably lay upon me to inconsiderable difficulty. You may rest assured that my 
constant endeavour throughout the period shortly to be entered upon will be to con¬ 
tribute to the best of my opportunities towards the successful working of self- 
Government in the provinces and at the same time to prepare the way for tho 
changes at the centre implicit in the sotting np of an Ali India Federation. 

The successful working of representative government, particularly in the forma¬ 
tive period shortly to be entered upon, requires amongst other things that I should 
as far as practicable bo in touch with the leaders of ull political parties as well as 
with the trend of opinion in the electorates. It is highly important that you should 
understand plainly that when I grant au interview to tho leader or leaders of this 
or that political party, this in no way signifies that 1 favour such leaders of their 
parties. The rule and convention is well understood in Great Britain as between the 
Crown and political leaders in that country. Its general acceptance in India is in 
my judgment essential to the successful workiug in this country of representative 
self-Government. 

It is within the power of tho press of all democratic countries to mako the most 
material contribution towards the successful working of public institutions and the 
development of an informed and responsible body of opinion. But like the rest of us 
newspaper men cannot be oxpected to make bricks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their responsible duties towards the public and to comment effectively 
upon current affairs, they require, whatever their editorial policy, to be informed as 
far as practicable upon the facts at issue. As one well accustomed to their require¬ 
ments in this regard I intend to do my utmost to give them suoh assistance as 
properly I may and both they and their readers may rest assured that suoh holp 
as my officers may find it possible to give to the press will bo confined to facts, that 
these will be presented in a fashion entirely objective and that the material avail¬ 
able will be at the disposal of the press as a whole without distinction or discri¬ 
mination. 

It has ooourred to me that there may be those amongst yon who may wish to 
hear in the Hindustani language the words which I have spoken to you to-day, 
I have therefore given my instructions that a full and exaot translation into Hindus¬ 
tani of my speech is to be broadcast immediately I have finished speaking. 

In conclusion, let me say to you that of all those ooaditious which in great 

endeavours make for a happy and successful issue none is more essential than that 
those who participate in them should both trust and respect each other. All men 
are liable to error. I do not ask or expect that all of you will at all times find 

yourselves in agreement with me. Nevertheless you may be sure that I shall never 
doubt your sincerity or the integrity of your minds. I ask no more titan that yon 

should favour me with the same whole-hearted trust that I have promised to extend 

to yon for the next five years without let or stay. I will devote my mind, my 
heart and such health as Providence may vouchsafe to me to the service of your 
country. For tbis I ask you to remember me in your prayers. Let us move boldly 
forward with faith and courage, you L and with all our strength strive to better 
the lot of her peoples wheresoever they may be and to sustain in all its ancient 
fame and glory the great name of India over all the world. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—New Delhi—15th February to 25th April 1936 

The winter sossion of tho Council of State oponod at New Delhi on the 
15th. February 1936 with Sir Aiuneckji Dadabhoy in the chair and adjourned after 
a briof session as a mark of rospoet to His lato Majesty King George V. 

Railway Budqbt Discussion 

I7th. & 20th. FEBRUARY Tho main business to-day was the presentation of 
the Railway budget by Sir Guthrie Bussell after which the Ooancil adjourned till 
tho 20th when the general discussion of tbo Railway Budget was hold. 

Tho hon. Mr. flossain Imam speaking on the budget, struck a uew ground with tho 
suggestion that the interest paid o » provident fund by commercially ran railways 
should not bo ^higher than on short-term Oovornment loans. Til's only helped to 
All tho pockets of tho employees and tho speaker opined that by reducing tho rate 
by one per ceut there would bo a saving of two ororos whioh might help to wipe 
out tho deficit at least of commercial linos. The lion. Mr. V. V. Kalikkar wanted 
locomotives to bo built in India with state aid. The hon. K. B. Chaudhri Mohamad 
Din and the hon. K. B. Si/cd Ahdnl flafeez claimed 25 por cent representation of 
Muslims in railways and a greater scrutiny of tho evil of corruption. The hon. Mr. 
Parker welcomed tho proposal to amend tho Railway Act against tiokotless travell¬ 
ing and urged seaero punishment of the staff who indulged in bribery and fraud. He 
agreed that road < ompotition should bo placed on a fair basis. Messrs. Ramsaran Das, 
Barterji, Suhrawardy , P. N. Sapru, Pails hah, Jagdish Prasad and Barua farther 
subjected the Railway Board to criticisms, to whioh Sir Zafrullah Khan elaborately 
roplied in a speech which occupied over 75 minutes. 

P ay 5i?.NT of Wales But. 

24th. FEBRUARY Tho payment ot Wages Bill was passed to-day by the Council 
of State, with tho amendment of Mr. P. N. 8upm, which provided that for concerted 
absouco of 10 or more workers without duo notieo as required under tho terms of 
contract and without reasonable cause, only maximum of 8 days’ wages ( and not 
13 days as provibxl by tho Lower House) may bo deducted. 

Reduction of Miutauy Expenditubb 

26th FEBRUARY By 31 votes to 17 the Council rejected to-day tho resolution 
of Lala Mathrujtrased Mehrotra urging that tho relation of military oxpondituro to 
tho average income in India should bo tho same as in the Dominions. Lala 
Mathraprasad’s mum argnmont was that, as a result of the recent agreement betwoen 
Britain and Russia the bogoy of a Russian menace had largely disappeared. The 
Government of India could, therefore, reconsider their polioy regarding military ex¬ 
penditure with a view to reducing it substantially and thus reduce taxation and 
spend more ou nadoo-biiilditig departments. Tho Commander-in-Chief , opposing, said : 
“Rearmanont is the order of the day and His Majesty’s Government m Britain and 
most of tho Dotainions are faced with tho need tor increases in strength”. He 
pointed out that tho offoot of tho resolution was that India’s defanoe expenditure 
should be reduced from about forty-tivo ororos to something in the neighbourhood of 
nino crores, from twenty-Pivo por coat,, of her national meomo on aefonoo expen¬ 
diture, as now. to five per cent as in the Dominions. 

Tho Council then adjourned till tho 28tii when tho Budget was presented where¬ 
after it adjourned till tne Oth March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th MARCH Tlio Council hold a general bndgot discussion to day. Twenty- 
two members participated. Opposition was launched by Sir Phiroz Sethna and tne 
main oritioism charged tho Finance Member with undor-estimating the budget and 
having offered no gesture of relief to tiro poor masses. Sovoral members oritioised tho 
methods of carrying out of the rural uplift work with the holp of Government grants. 
Mr. Eossain Imam accused the Government that most money was spent in 
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propaganda intended to wean the masses from tho Congress. Raja Okazanfar Ali 
pointed out the fallacy of Government propagandists in urging the villagers to use 
mosquito nets with a view to ward off malaria when the people had not even a 
sheet of cloth to cover thcmselvos against sun, rain and cold. Lala Ram Saram Das 
opined that the increased amenitios provided by the radio and other luxuries increas¬ 
ed the burden of tho masses instead of relieving them of it. Sovoral others criticised 
the uncheoked export of gold and wished alteration in exohange ratio. Tho Finance 
Member replying said that it was bettor to undor-esiimate revonuo than over-ostimato 
it and then face disappointment. Ho opposed subsidising from revenues of tho 
commercial department liko posts and telegraphs as that would also lay the oentral 
Government’s midget to a similar demand from tho railways. Sir James Grigg opined 
that any embargo on gold would fall ultimately on tho agriculturist who sold gold. 
Conducting, the Finance Member reitorated that ho had donq liis best to frame the 
budget as circumstances required in view of tho responsibilities of seeing that tho 
provincial autonomy was givien an undisturbed start next year. Tho Council then 
adjourned till 11. 

Defence of India. 

11th. MARCH :—Mr. P. N. Sapm urgod tho Government to-day to constitute a 
joint standiug oommittoo of tho control legislature for consultation and advice on 
problems connected with defence in India. IIo explained that if givou effect to tho 
resolution would only apply to conditions before the Federation for aftor the Fede¬ 
ration tho army would become tho solo charge of tho Governor*General whon threo 
Indian and threo British mombors’ advioo would be taken. 

Sir Robert Cassets . the Coramander-in-Chief, stoutly opposed the resolution and 
said that those who wished to advice the Government mast first .study 
tho army matters on which Government had beon endeavouring their best to give all 
the available information. Mombors had not availed themselvos of opportunities 
hitherto offered and indulged in samo uniformed criticisms. The responsibility of 
armed forces rested on tho executive and there could bo no question of tho 
executive being automatically called upon to consult the standing committee of the 
legislature before taking such action as it might considor necessary in public 
interest. It must remain for tho oxocutive alone to doeido whether consultation 
with tho legislature iu any particular case was oither necessary or feasible.. 

The speeches of non-oflloial mombors that followed expressed indignation on tho 
tone and temper of tho Commander-in-Chiefs reply which they contended was most unsa¬ 
tisfactory. Mr. P.N. Sapru described Sir Robert Cassol’s speooh as die-hardish and warned 
that if the legislators were treated as untouchables in army matters they would have 
to revolt against tho defence department and could not bo responsivo. to tho Govern¬ 
ment. Tho resolution was negatived by 10 to 27 votes. Tho Council adjourned till 13th. 

I’a ttsi Makriaoes & Divorce Bill 

13th. MARCH Tho bill amonding tho law relating to marriage and divorce 
among Parsis unanimously reported upon by Iho joint committee of both tho Houses 
had an oasy passago iu tue Couuoii to-day. Certain, drafting amendments suggested 
by Sir David Devadas wore accepted and one amendment movod by Sir N, Chochay 
defining Parsees as I’arsoo Zorastrians was passed. The Mover, Sir rhirozo Sothna, 
thaukod tho House. 


Removal of Sex-Disquauficatiox 

Similarly, Sir Ramunni K. Me non found au all-round support to his resolution for 
removing tno sex-disqualification for olcction or nomination to tho Council of State. 
Government Members remained neutral but other official members wore given freedom 
to vote. Several speakers including Maung Ayo, Mr. A. G. Clew (omoial), Pandit 
PrakasU Narayan Sapru, Mr. Hossain Imam, and Sir David. Devadoss joined in tho 
6npport. The resolution was passed without a dissontent voico. 

Youths for Military Academy 

16tb. MARCH In tho Council to-day Mr. V. V. Kalikor in moving a resolution 
urging the appointment of a committee to. advise the Government to secure the 
requisite type of Indian youths for admission to tho Military Academy, eriticisod 
the policy'of discrimination betwoou martial and non-martial olassos, which was tho 
main cause for the presont doarth of competent youths offering themselves for 
admission into tho Academy. lie also thought that the present course of training 
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had proved very expensive, which Indian naronts could not afford. If a committee 
woro appointed those oould be oxaminod and, with enough propaganda in the 
country, tho requisite youths would bo forthcoming. He urged the Government to 
oreato foodor schools in tlioso places where a University training Corps did not 
oxist and said that the Government shonld also assist and encourage private schools. 
Concluding, Mr. Kalikar pointed out that tho present method of nominating tho 
majority of tho oadots of tbo Academy had created a hoart-buring all over the 
country. On the Comman ier-in-Chief suggesting an informal oonforonco, tho resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Indians in Fiji 

18th. MARCH Tho Council unanimously adopted to-day Pandit P.N. Sapru's reso¬ 
lution protesting against tho Fijian Government's recommendation to substitute tho 
nomination of throe Indian members to the Fixi Legislature instead of election. All 
sections of the flouse, elected and nominated, tho European group and the Govern¬ 
ment whole-heartedly supported tho resolution, characterising the recommendation as 
a retrogrado stop. Sir Jat/aditth Prasad said that tho Government had agrood with 
tho Opposition that adoption of the system of nomination would not give offootivo 
representation to over eighty thousand Indians in Fiji and if such a conrso wero 
adopted, it would remain a source of constant irritation and there would bo sorious 
repercussions here. 

Ret.uasji of Detenus 

Tho House thon rejected without, division (ho vocommondation of Rai Bahadur 
Mathura Prasad Afchrotra Cor the appointment of a judicial committee of throe 
High Court Judges to examine the cases of nil political prisoners now under deten¬ 
tion and tho release of those prisoners recommended by the committee. 

Mr. M. G. Halh tt opposing reiterated Sir lleury Craik’s spoeoh made in the 
Assembly on Friday as to the caro with which tho ovidonoo was tested boforo a 
person was detained and said the appointment of a judicial oommittee was expen¬ 
sive and unnecessary. In any case tho question of reloase must rest with the 
Executive. 

UNEUl'lOYMENT Puobusm 

25th. MARCH Tho Hon. Mr. P. N. Sa^mt movod lo-day a resolution urging the 
Government of India to give effect to those recommendations which would relieve 
unemployment among the educated classes. Mr. Sapru roviowod the saliout features 
of the report of tbo committee over which his father presided in the United Provinces 
and said that the problem of unemployment being essontially an economic one tho 
Government of India could iu tho language of the Committee help and give reliof by 
a coordinate olTort from tho centre. Firstly, the statistics regarding unemployment 
must bo mado up to-date aud thoro should bo also a survoy of economic conditions 
throughout India as recommended by Professors Kobertson and Bowley. Efforts 
should be made to organise production, the Government of India, themselves 
undertaking the financing of bigger undertakings like locomotive manufacture, 
motor manufacturing, mercantile marine, etc., through loans at a time 
when monoy was cheap. An organization should be started which 
would act as a thinking centre of economic matters and on whoso findings Govern¬ 
ment’s policy oould be ovolvod. Tho fiscal policy of the Central Government also 
needed an urgent revision as the policy of discriminating protection laid 
down 15 years ago, appoa.e-1 not satisfying tho needs of India at presont, ospeoially 
in view of world conditions with important quotas, protective duties, bounties, 
subsidies, depreciated currencies, etc, Tho tariff procedure must be simplified and, 
furthermore, the development of social scrvico must form another part of tho 
Government's efforts to relievo unemployment. Education must bo reconstructed 
with a view to give it a practical bias and, lastly, tho legal profession needed 
reconstitution eliminating the evil of touching. 

Mr. A. G. Ohio , secretary of the Industries departmant, agroed with the tragedy 
of the situation aud with the moiianoo to society which unemployment meant. The 
report of the Sapru oommittco was confined iu ‘tho first instance to the problem as 
viewed in the United Provinces though several aspects of the problem wore common 
throughout India. Tho report had been published only a few weeks ago. Tho 
Government of India proposed to study it sympathetically to take suoh action as 
was desirable on it, but on tho understanding they did not oommit themselves to 
accepting every ouo of tho rccomuoudations of the committee (Cheers.) Tiie report 
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had suggested oonoerted action througherut India for an effective eolation of the problem. 
jBnt it had emphasized that the problem centred roand the quostions connected with 
education, agriouture and industries. All theso subjects wore provincial and trans- 
“™ subjects. Still the Government of India had been playing increasing part in 
order to seenre a coordinated deve'opment of these subjects. The agricultural Commi¬ 
ssion was followed by the establishment of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearoh whose wort done in respect of sugar establishment was well known. 
There was also the Pusa Research Institute which had been transferred to Delhi. 
•The Industrial Research Bureau had rocontly boon established whose assistauoo 
would bo available to secure the fullest possio’fitios of industrial devolopmont. 

Regarding the glass industry, the Government of India had doputed one special 
officer to make a survey of glass factories. His investigation had not yet been 
completed, but there wero indications that in the toohnioal spliero thero were distinct 
possibilities of giving substantial help to the industry. Indeed the Government of 
India felt sure that the giving of tcohnioai assistance to scattered industries would 
be more helpful to manufaturers than arising revoruo by a tariff wall. 

Proceeding, Mr. Clow deplored tho impression that in mere industrialisation lay 
the solution. On the other hand, tho Sapru Committeo had rightly pointed out that 
the starting point of any effort to solve the problem was overhauling tho system of 
education so as to make the educated youth a usoful raomber of sooiety. As ono 
who attended the mootings of tho Central Advisory Board Education Mr. Clow paid 
a tribute to the work of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on it and said that the rooommendations 
ofthe board has been forwarded to tho provincial Governments for adoption. The 
difficulty there was one of finance. Mr. Hosain Imam had wanted infloation of 
ourrency. Mr. Clow maintained that it was another form of taxation. He reiterated 
Sir James Origg’a remarks on tho subject of p rotection and said it was chimerioal 
to supposo that by absolute protection India could solve her difficulties. Whatever 
the merits of protection, when it was viewed in rotation to tho question of employ¬ 
ment the Qouso should remember that if thero was the possibility of croating 
employment in somo oases thoro would bo opposito effects in other cases. For as 
Bir Jaraos Grigg had pointed out to tho Assembly unless India was prepared to 
import she could not export. Concluding, Mr. Clow said that there was not ono single 
remedy for unemployment but soveral remedies to bo adopted by all. lienee co-opera¬ 
tion of all was needed and the Government of India welcomed tho disonssions. 

Mr. Prataah Narain Sapru expressed satisfaction at the Governmont’s attitude. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Finance Bill Discussion 

30tb. MARCHThe Finance Bill in tho certified form oamo up lor considera¬ 
tion to-day. Mr. A, J. Rais man, moving consideration of the Bill, said, “it is a 
matter of regrot that tho Bill comos onoo moro in a eortifiod form, but tho House 
is aware of tho oiroumstancos which havo rondered this stop inevitable. The amend¬ 
ment carried by the Assembly wore such as to make it impossible to bn' ice tho 
budget and the acooptanco of thoso amendments would have resulted in . serious 
finanoial situation.” 

Mr. Ilassain Imam led tho Opposition. Ho reminded the House that this was 
tho third timo that a certified measure came up before thorn during ono year. Tho 
Last two instances wore tho Finance Bill, 1935*36, and the Criminal Amondmont 
Bill. What was the use of tho Exocutivo overy timo ignoring tho wishes of tho 
Legislature, giving a handle to those who did not boiiovo in constitutional progress ? 
It was far better to abolish the Legislatures than every time impose an Executive 
decree. Worse still was the fact that the Council could not make any amendment 
to a certified measure. And tho Government admitted in the Assembly that thero 
was no transfer of power in finance, and all theso budget discussions were a farce. 
Continuing, Mr. Hossain Imam dwolt at length on the financial aspect of the qnestion 
and protested against the gold drain. Ho thought there was no necessity for a 
Controller of Currency after tho establishment of the Reserve Bank. While indus¬ 
trialists in foroign countries liko England and France could not stand the drain of 
war debts to America, was it any wonder that they did not want to saddle India 
with increased external paymonts. As an advocate of the poor ho asked for removal 
of the surcharge on salt. 

Raja Okaznafar Alt strongly objected to the Government reducing the House 
into a dignified debating olub. He had used tho word “dignified” out of respect for 
the non-official Prosident. Referring to the constitutional position of the oortified 
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bill, the speakor asked what was the nooessity of tho motion 'for consideration and 
the Government would have been more in order if they had straightway asked for 
tho passago of tho measure instead of wasting the valuable time of the Legislature. 
The attitude of the Government in this respect was the most unreasonable, dellant 
and insulting and this had already alienated the sympathy of well-meaning moderate 
opiuion in tho country who were always roady to help tho Government. The Govern¬ 
ment ought to change their policy radically if thoy wanted their support. 

Mr. 8. Aalcuran regretted that the Government had not aooepted the half-anna 
postcard also elimination of surcharge on supertax altogether. He oritioised tho 
fiscal policy and said that there had beun ranch discrimination and too little protec¬ 
tion. Roferring to the Ottawa Agreement he suggested a tripartite conference between 
ludia, England and Japan for an oquitublo settlement. 

Tho Maharaja of Darbhanga regretted tho emergency taxes which still existed 
and thought a half-hoarted measure for rural uplift would never succeed. Ho 
disapproved of tho rebuilding of Quetta out of revenue. Referring to the Sugar 
industry the Maharaja stressed that botli central and provincial Governments should 
keep a close watch on the interest of the agriculturist. While urging extension of 
postal facilities in rural parts ho hoped tho Government would sympathetically 
consider tho hulf-uami postcard. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru spoke with fall knowledge of tho limitations of the presont 
constitution, winch owed its responsibility to tho liritish Parliament aud the 
executive which was irremovable. Even then, he felt the course adopted was not 
conducive to the growth of a heavy Parliamentary mentality in this country, and 
the procedure adopted violated tho spirit of law, cherished great hopes of new 
Vieoroy, Lord Linlithgow, but the Government of India are not giving a fair start. 
I’rocoeding, Pand:t Sapru quoted copious quotations of history to rebutt Sir James 
Origg’s conclusion from ancient history that British raj was really beneficial to 
India. Pandit Sapru pointod out that there were chapters in history in the days of 
East India Company, which wero happily forgotten, in the interest of both races, 
but he hardly anticipated that responsible spokesman of the Government, as the 
Finance Member, would have thought it fit to refer to suoh obsolete passages. 

31st. MARCHTho final phase of tho ccrtifiod Finance Bill was gono through 
the Council with a somewhat thin attendance. Sir James Qrigg said he was glad 
to bo in upper air and calmor House. Tho complaint by many members yesterday 
was that oven if it was necessary for tho Governor-General to certify salt duty why 
did lie restore tho reduction mado in postal rate. Sir James Grigg maintained that 
60 lakhs was a substantial sum in a budget of eight ororos and reminded the House 
how the Oovernor-Goneral ou a previous occasion had to restore salt duty when 
reduction had happened to encourage the belief that there would be any greater (?) 
in the budget as a whole in the year uow closing than what had beon forecast. On 
the other haud tho revenues under sugar aud salt showed a slight decline. Let the 
House romembor that the Government of India had to soo that provincial autonomy 
was givon a sound iiuancial start in 1937-33 aud that iu the succeeding years also 
tho financial position in tho provinces was at Jcast equally sound. And, again, partly 
on account of separation of Burma and partly from liability on the Central Govern¬ 
ment under Sir Otto Niomoyer’s proposals uo caloulatod that there would be au 
additional burden of something like five crores a year. If Sir Otto Niemeyer’s pro¬ 
posals wero to piece greater obligation ou the Central Government than two crores 
the difficulty would be greater unless of courso the economic condition in India 
improved more rapidly than it had. Reduction iu the postoard rate would mean tho 
recurring of a deficit postal budget seriously affecting the oredit of the country. 

Sir Frank Noyce confined himself to the vindication of tho restoration of post¬ 
card rate from the departmental point of view. Fifty lakhs would mean a great gap 
and there was no reccurrent surplus to moot it. The rural population usod fewer 
postcards per head than the urban population and, therefore, the benefit of lower 
rate would not spread so much to rural areas. Tho department had been trying its 
best to reduce expenditure and any suggestion to give it an artificial stimulus by 
providing 50 lakhs from tho genoral budget would not only result in cheoking the 
prooess of retrenchment but allowing the department a policy of drift, and not to 
talk of other departments liko railways being given a chance to olaim a similar 
artificial stimulus. The best policy was to let the half-anna postoard oome in the 
normal war. Don’t believe iu an artificial stimulus. We are as keen as you are to 
have the half-anna postoard. But tho time has not yet oome.’ 
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Referring to ttio criticism about subsidy to the Indian National Airways, Sir Frank 
Noyce emphasised that Government wore giving subsidy to tho company for a limited 
time and for a limited purpose only in exceptional circumstances. If the oompany 
were shut down the Government of India might havo to give subsidy to another new 
company at a much greater cost. 

Lola Ramsaran Das said that by no stretch of imagination could it bo contended 
that the power of certification was meant for routine application as had been dona 
year after year. Government could havo at least accepted the vote regarding tho 
postcard, while he considered oomraunism as dangerous to India, he suggested that 
m a matter of economic planning Iudia could well follow tho example of Russia and 
Government should appoint central and provincial boards for the purpose. Tho ques¬ 
tion of financing agriculture and industry was also important. Co-operative banks had 
sufficient funds but had no adequato security to malce advances. This defect should 
be remedied. As regards rural uplift grant, people would bo benefited better if in¬ 
stead of such grant taxes ou the poor had boon lowered. He feared that unless the 
army budget was reduced there would bo no substantial reliof and asked the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to show why the army budget was doubjo than before the war and 
whether the army in India was kept in roadinesss for Mid-Eastern and Far-Eastern 
commitments. Finally, he said that though the recommendations emanating from the 
head of the Government would bo treated with respect, ho felt that as tne popular 
wishes were not responded to he must dissociate himself from the proposal in the bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

At tho final stage of the bill, Mr. V V. Kalikkar _ declared that the exooutive 
distrusted the representatives of the pooplo and by their attitude and action created 
an atmosphere not conducive to reforms and were playing into tho hands of extrem¬ 
ists who wished to boycott tiie reforms. Posterity would hold the present Govern¬ 
ment responsible for failure of reforms, (Applause.) 

The motion for tho passage of the biU was passed by 32 against 10 votes 

1 L. 0. Dbafi Conventions 

IStb. APRIL Mr. Chur moved the following resolution to-day 

“The Council of State, having considered tho draft convention limitiug the hours of 
work in coal mines adopted by tho l'Jtli session of tho International Labour Con¬ 
ference recommends to tho Governor Ucuoial-in-Council that he do not ratify the 
the convention. He pointed out that only a year ago the hours of work in minoa had 
been reduced and it was not proper to make further radical reduction in the hours 
of work so soon, partiou lariy as conditions in India wore quite different 

The House adopted tho resolution. 

Mr. Oloto moved another resolution urging the non-ratification of tho draft con¬ 
vention concerning the establishment of an international scheme for the maintenance 
of rights under invalidity, old ago and widows aud orphaus insurance adopted by 
the 19th session of the International Labour Conference. Ho emphasised that iu Iudia 
there was no system to coordinate those conventions which wore largely designed to 
suit conditions in European countries. Furthor, India was separated thousand of 
miles away from those countries aud there was uo opportunity for working out 
mutual schemes of coordination. 

Tho resolution was adopted and tho Council adjouruod till 17. 

Nos-omoiAL Resolutions 

I7th. APRIL The Council mot today to disposo of non-offioial business. 

Mr. J. C, Banerji moved a resolution urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring forward legislation whereby all companies which will hereafter bo floated with 
external capital for the purpose of opening factories in India for manufacturing any 
kind of articles either from raw materials available in India or from semi-finishea parts 
imported into India would bo compelled to take at least 50 per cent, of the total 
capital from natural born Indians, Mr. Honorji assured that he had no political or 
racial motive behind aud that he was an unbeliever in the doctrine of expropriation 
of all external capital. His demand for tho reservation of 50 per cent, of the capital 
of foreign oonoerns for natural born radians was not new,_ out it was an accepted 
principle when protection was given to Tatas. lie quoted in his favour_ tho opinions 
of the External Capital Committee, which went into tho question ia 1925. Ho 
detailed numerous wealthy foreign concerns which had opened branches in India aud 
entered into unfair competition with indigenous manufactures. He omphasisod that 
the necessity had arisen to stop entirely foreign capital from deriving unrestricted 
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advantages in draining out India’s resources in tlio shape of middleman’s profits for 
changing the raw materials of India into finished products within her own houndarios. 
If once the necessity was folt, it was but logical I hat legislation should bo undertaken 
to achieve tho desired ond. Concluding, (bo speaker again assured that tho resolution 
touched only snch companies which would in future ho Heated with foreign, capital. 
Tho ponaltius of forfeiture of shares purchased under bonami transactions which was 
apprehended by tho External Capital Committee if provided into future legislation 
would have sufficient deterrent oJToet to prevent such bonami transaction by Europeans. 

Mr. Stewart , Commerce secretary, opposed Iho resolution. Ha poiutod ont that 
seotion 113, Government of India Act, prevented such legislation being undertaken, 

The President added : ‘Even if such legislation wore passed in India it would 
not ovorrido an Act of the f’.ritish Parliament.' Mr. Hanorjoo’s mention of sugar 
factories established in recent years only showed that the need for legislation was 
loss than what it was cloven years ago, when the External Capital Comraittoo 
reported. Again, a practical difficulty arose il there was 50-50 British and Indian 
capital, for there would he a double set. of limitations in tho stock exchange and purely 
Indian companies would he at a considerable discount. 

No other membor spoko on (lie resolution, which was rejected without a division. 

Uaii.wav Faoii.itiks to MiroAit Factoiuks 

Lala Mathura Prassad Mc/imtra urged tho railway authorities to grant special 
facilities to sugn- factories by giving concession rates of freight and by providing 
an adequate supply of wagons for transport of cams moliasses and sugar. His speech 
eovoreu mostly factories established in (ho United Provinces. Ho alluded to tho invest¬ 
ment of its. 25 ororos in the industry in recent years, with the growtli in tho num¬ 
ber of factories from 32 to Ifid. Tlius if was Iho second largest industry and em¬ 
ployed ouo lakh of manual workers besides hundreds of graduates and others. Tho 
industry was fated with difficulties since the imposition of the excise duty and very 
few factories were paying proper dividends, while some had become losing concerns. 
(Quoting from the letters of the .Sugar Mills Association, Mr. Moluotra ooraplainod of 
inadequate supply of wagons, partiality to cort.iin companies for transport of mo¬ 
lasses on tint H. N. W. Railway and also tins high freight rate. 

Sir Guthrie Russell , Oluof Commissioner of Railways, elaborately explained 
tho freight concessions, as compared with tho ordinary rate, given to tho sugar in¬ 
dustry ovor several sections of different, railways and also detailed tho facilities for 
transport of cano. As for molasses, ho pointed out that its transport could not be 
further facilitated unless there was a large quantity sent Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Hki’aisatk Civil. Mkiuc.m. Skuvice 

Lala Jwjdish Prasad (non-olticial, U. I’.) moved that a soparato civil modical 
service bo established independently of tl.o Indian Medical Soryioo, which was pri¬ 
marily a military service, lie wanted the Govnrmnetit to consider tho needs of 33 
ereros of civil population and referred to tl.o decades-old resolutions passed by tho 
Indian National Congress in support of (lie contention that the system created in tho 
time of tho East India Company should now give place to modern conditions, especi¬ 
ally when qualified medical practitioners were av liiahlo in largo numbers. Tlio mover 
alluded in partio.liar to the resolution passed almost every year by tho U. P. Legis¬ 
lative Council as illustrative of the depth of to..ling in tho country against tlio present: 
system and objected also to resol ving certain districts to l. M. 8. men. 

Major General Strawson, director general ol I. M. 8., explainod that tho prosout 
strength was the minimum possible nod in fact there was room fora large number 
of British I. M. S. officers, lie pointed out that various local Governments as well 
as ceutrally administered areas were required to appoint a certain number of British 
officers, for attending on British army ami superior .service officers and thoir families 
residing in respective areas, lie had no doubt that as Imlianisatioii progressed there 
would be fewer number of liriiisli I. M. S. officers required. Almost all tlio local 
.Governments expressed thoir inability to recruit officers on a short terra basis anil 
roleaso them in case of war. Ho assured tin* House that it was not the intention of the 
(Jovornmout to ioist these officers on local Governments surreptitiously or with tv 
dishonest motive. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Coastai. Tu a noo in India 

Mr, P. N. Siipru introduced the Hi 11 to Control the Coastal Traffic in India, (this 
measure was to have been introduced in the Assembly by Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
i but he could net get n chance there.) Mr. Sapru stated that this was not racially 
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discriminatory bat merely intended to regulate the ooastal traffic by empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to fix the minimum rates of fare and freight and to 
prohibit the grant of rebates or other concessions calculated to reduce such rates, 
lie infringement of rules made under this bill was to be'punishable with fine or re¬ 
fusal of entry into an Indian port. The bill was necessary as there was the fear that 
a well-established powerful company could easily put a new venture out of action by 
unfair competition such as rate outting, grant of robates ete. The bill was introduced 
without opposition in accordance with convention. 

Italian Aggression in Abyssinia 

20th. APRIL The Italian highhandedness in Abyssinia, carrying on the most 
barbarous methods of warfare, use of mustard gas, bombing of Red Cross equipment 
and the merciless bombing of undefended women and ohildren of a Christian nation 
oame for soathing criticism in the Counoil while discussing the motion of Mr. 
Raitman that the bill to prohibit the making of oertain loans and credits to Italy 
be taken into consideration. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad pointed out that the Government of India was not in a 
position to influence the international politics, and what was the use of such a wide 
discussion in whioh Government could not participate. Raja Qhazanfar Ali 
stressed that the bill was undertaken under the behests of the League and it was 
within their right to critioise that body. Sir David Devadoss also protested against 
the Italian war against a Christian nation. Mr. P. N, Sapru as a confirmed pacifist 
deeply sympathised with Abyssinia but at the same time he would not be a party to 
any action on the part of the League, namely the application of military sanctions 
which would ignite a world conflagration. He condemned the Italian adventure but 
felt that under the circumstanoes there was no other alternative loft to the League 
except the policy so far adopted. Messrs. Kalikkar and Hossain Imam disagreed 
with Mr. Sapra and thought that the League should havo adopted a firmer attitude 
from the beginning and could have even applied oil sanctions. The League as at 
present constituted, was a sham and quite different from that conceived by President 
Wilson for ensuring world peace. Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das , supporting, 
further emphasised the opposition view-point. Mr. Katsman, replying to the debate, 
refrained from entering into the rigmarole of international politics and stressed that 
the effectiveness of collective action must be judged in relation to the whole soheme 
of eoonomio sanctions applied by all countries of the League. It is too early to 
estimate the extent of eoonomio damages which have been inflicted on Italy. The 
bill was passed. 

23rd. APRIL The Counoil after brief discussions passed five Bills whioh were 
passed by the Assembly. They were the Bills to remove oertain doubts and establish 
the validity of certain proceedings in High Courts in British India, the Bill to make 
special provision for the administration of Cochin Port, the Bills to amend the Aircraft 
Act, the Bill to amend the Factories Act and tho Bill to amend the Lao Cess Act. 

Thb Tariff Bill 

24th. APRIL Mr. Steward moved consideration of tbo Tariff Bill regarding the 
import duty on wheat and rieo. IIo said that the present world stock position of 
wheat was better than what had boon for many years. Indian prices were in very 
olose relationship with world parity and tho reduction of duty to Re. 1 per cwt. 
would not adversely affect the Indian wlioat. As for the duty on rice, tho Govern¬ 
ment was convinced that the present duty had been effective but not exoessive. Henoe 
they decided to oontinne tho same duty for another year. 

A vigorous oritioisra of Government notion in reducing the wheat dnty oame from 
unoffioials, particularly from members of the wheat-growing provinces. The motion 
for consideration was adopted. During tho discussion on clauses Messrs. Hossain 
Imam and Mehrotra were the only two speakers who spoko against the Bill. Thereafter, 
it was passed. 

23th. APRIL The Tariff Bill regarding fonts was disoussod for an hour on the 
motion of Mr. Stewart , Commerce Sec rotary. Messrs. Hossain Imam, Ramsaran Das, 
Padshah and Mehrotra expressed the opposition viewpoint in similar terms as those 
expressed by several members in the Assembly. 

The bill was passed and the Counoil of State adjourned sine die. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—3rd. February to 23rd. April 1936. 

Sorrow fob tub Lise Kiho 

The Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly oommenoed at New Delhi on the 
ScS. February 1930. Black ties were worn by majority of the members and the 
usual exchange of greotings when a session opens were subdued. There was an 
atmosphere of solemnity oooasioned by the decision to dedicate the sitting to the 
memory of the late King George. . . „ . „ .. 

The question hour having been dispensed with, Sir Nnpendra Nath Sarear , tho 
Leader of the House, moved : 

“This Assembly do place upon reoord an expression of its deep sorrow on the 
d eath of His Majesty King George V Emperor of India and of its heartfelt sympathy 
with His Majesty King Edwara VIII Emperor of India and Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Mary in their grievous loss and do convey to His Majesty loyal congratulations 
upon his aooession and assurance of devotion to His Royal person.” 

The motion was passed all standing. 

SiAKDDre Abu? Advisory Coiodmra 

4th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed a resolution, sponsored by Sir 
Muhammad Mehr Shah , recommending the appointment of a Joint Standing Army 
flwimittiwi, consisting of members of noth Houses, to advise the Government on all 
matters connected \nth the defence of India. ... 

Bardar Mangal Singh, who moved the resolution in the absenoe of Sir Muha¬ 
mmad said that the origin of the resolution was the despatch of a contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without oonsulting the Legislature, the Government plea at 
the time being that the Legislature was not in session. Some members, he said, had 
raised the question at the last Simla session and asked for a Standing Committee 
that could be consulted in such an event in the future and the Oommauder-in-Chief 
had offered to consider any proposal agreed on by all parties. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the Congress whip, wanted to bee the whole Defence Department 
controlled by an Indian Minister, hut was prepared to accept a Standing Committee 
for the present. 

Mr, Tottenham , replying on behalf of the Government, said he did not deny that 
the Government would woloome u oloser liasion between themselves and the Legisla¬ 
ture on defeuoe matters and a greater knowledge of the Defenoe Department than 
was at present possessed by members of the Legislature. The Government’s opposi¬ 
tion was not based on a desire to oppose for the sake of opposing or to go baox on 
pledges, but on the conviction that it would be a mistake to accept this resolution. 

Mr, Tottenham roferrod to the origin of the resolution in the debate at Simla on 
the dispatch of troops to Abyssinia. He then said that although the Government 
had given an undertaking that they would consult the Legislature, so far as was 
possible, whenever the question arose of sending troops overseas for purposes other 
than the defence of India, yet even supposing that the sending of that small con¬ 
tingent to Addis Ababa for the defenoe of the ligation was rot for Indian purposes, 
it would have been Impossible to consult the Legislature as it was not in session 
and a decision had to bo taken immediately. . . ....... ... 

The p-aaont resolution, Mr. Tottenham said, went far beyond anything that the 
Government had contemplated or any member had contemplated in the debates at 
Simla it reoommended a committee not for consultation on a limited question when 
the Le gislat ure was not in session, whioh was what the Government undertook to 
consider, but the setting up of a committee to give advice on all defenoe matters 
without restriction. The Government had given no undertaking even to consider a 
proposal of that kind and therefore, could not be oharged with any breach of faith, 
file pr omis e to consider a more limited proposal had been discharged. The suggestion 
had fe n considered and oould not bo accepted for praotical reasons, 
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Deolsions to send troops overseas, he said, generally had to be taken on short 
notice as a matter ot great nrgenoy which further imposed the necessity of extreme 
secrecy until the more of the troops had taken place. Before deoiding to send 
troops overseas the Government had to oonsider whether the situation in India 
permitted the despatch of troops and whether the despatch of troops was itself justi¬ 
fiable. The first question was one that the Government of India could deoide for 
themselves and on whioh it required no advioe. As regards the seoond question, 
there were oiroomstanoes in whioh the Government would be well aware that the 
proposal to send troops overseas would be opposed by Indian opinion and in other 
oiroomstanoes the Government would be aware that suoh a proposal would not be 
objected to. The oommittee urged by Mr. Navalrai could only confirm the correct¬ 
ness of the Governments views. Moreover, it was doubtful whether such a committee 
would reflect all shades of Indian opinion and it would take time to oollect it when 
urgent decisions were needed. It would have been easy for the Government to 
aooept the Committee and so gain a little oheap popularity. Then an oooasion might 
have arisen when the Government found it impossible to consult the Committee in 
time, or such consultation would have been ruled out on the ground of secrecy. The 
Government would then have been rightly charged with setting up an “eye wash” 
Committee. The Government had therefore decided, said Mr. Tottenham, to be 
perfectly honest and to say that the praotioal difficulties were too great and that 
they did not propose to accept even such a limited proposal. 

The Ministers would be able to arrange themselves as they wished in the depart¬ 
ments under their own control, but in the Defence Department it would be wrong 
for the Governor-General to take views from a oommitteo of parties in the Legisla¬ 
ture. If the Governor-General choose to take advice it would be his clear duly to 
take that advice from his Ministers. When any question arose in connection with 
defenoe in which Indian opinion was interested, e. g,, pensions, the Government 
would continue to appoint committees of the Bouse to help them in deliberating 
on them. But that was no reason why they should accept the Standing Committee 

n osed by the mover. 

ir Cotecmi Jehangir , who spoko after the Defenoe Secretary, supported the 
resolution. Federation was a good many years away, he said, and the resolution was 
designed to deal with the present situation. What the legislature suffered most from 
was ignorance in regard to the Defence Department; it only desired to be able to 
criticise it effectively and reasonably. They wanted education, but not in order to 
pry into confidential army matters. They did not want to know what type of aero¬ 
plane the Government had just ordered but what it would cost. If this resolution 
was rejected by the Government they would have groat doubts about the “bona fides’ 
of the Government in regard to the new constitution. 

Dr, Deshmukh from the Congress benches condemned the Government pronounce¬ 
ment, saying that the defenoe of India was the Indian’s concern. He referred 
bitterly to the recent speeches by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini and asked why 
no Englishman had protested against these Dictators’ use of vulgar language about 
Asiatic and African peoples. 

The resolution was however passed, the Government not challenging a division, 
The House then adjourned. 


Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

5th. FEBRUARY The President announced in the Assembly to-day that the 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion of Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt 
about the Government's failure to issue instructions to Looal Governments not to 
interfere with the celebrations of the Congress Golden Jubilee. 

Similarly the adjournment motions about tbe hunger-strike of Jogesh Chatterjee, 
Kakori Conspiracy case prisoner, wore also disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General also disallowed the adjournment motion of Sardar Sard 
Singh about the forfeiture of the security of the “Abhyudaya” for publishing the 
epeeoh of Pundit Erishnakanta Malaviya. 

The President disallowed the adjournment motion of Pundit Nilkantha Dass about 
declaring hartal on January 28 on whioh day fell tbe important Hindu festival of 
Basanta Panchami on tbe ground that no orders had been issued by the Government 
to bbserve hartal. 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai introduced a kill further to amend the Indian Lae Cess 
Art. 
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PAYMENT OP WAGES BILL 

Payhint or Wioss Bill 

The Payment of Wages Bill asjreported by the Seleot Committee being taken np, Mr, 
N. M. Josh i moved a comprehensive amendment enlarging the soope oi application of 
the Bill by including all factories, tramways, docks, mines and plantations. He con¬ 
tended that the Bill did not go even as far as the Labour Commissioner’s recommen¬ 
dations. Sir Frank Noyce said that this legislation, unlike other labour laws, broke 
an entirely new ground and was purely of an experimental nature and its extension 
must be done after a careful consideration of the merits of eaoh oase by the looal 
Government 

Mr. J. A. Milligan said that in certain parts of the oountry payment in kind 
was an essential part of the terms of the engagement of labour. All snoh agree¬ 
ments would be illegal if Mr. Joshi’s amendment were accepted. The amendment 
was rejeotad. 

Mr. Milligan moved an amendment proposing to authorise the local Governments 
to extend the Bill subjoot to any relaxations that might be considered necessary. He 
held that this would enable a free use of the Bill to be made than was otherwise 
possible. 

Sir Frank Noyce expressed sympathy with the objeot of Mr. Milligan. The 
speaker had reasons to believe that thore might be a more rapid progress in the 
direction of extension of the Act if the amendment were accepted, but relaxation 
might also have dangers and, weighing the pros and oons, he opposed the amendment 
which was negatived. 

Two other amendments of Mr. Q. Morgan amending the same clause were 
rejected. 

Mr. Qhanshyam Quota proposed to exolude persons employed in agriculture. Sir 
Frank Noyce saw the foroo of Mr. Gnpta’s argument and offered to amend the Bill, 
including the same definition of plantation as appears in the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Act Mr. F. E. James wanted time to consider the matter. Sir Frank Noyce 
agreed to take up the amendment on Friday. 

Mr. Leach, moved an amendment which would bring within the definition of the 
Bill motor omnibus companies run by tramway companies or railways or any private 
individual. Sir Frank Noyce accepted the amendment, extending the definition to 
the motor omnibus service, meaning any servioe run by a company or individnal 
which is conducted on rognlar routes at regular intervals. 

The two amendments of Mr. A. Q. Clow making the objeot of the Bill dear, were 
adopted, but Mr. Joshi's amendment imposing obligation for payment of wages to 
temporary substitutes was defeated after Sir H. P. Mody and Sir F\ank Noyce 
declared that the responsibility for the appointment of substitutes did not rest with 
the employers, but was a personal concern of the employed who absented himself. 
Mr. Milligan's amendment fixing tho responsibility of the oontraotor in the terms of 
the Seleot Committee’s remarks was aooepted by tho House. 

Mr. Joehi's amendment providing for fortnightly payment of wages instead of 
monthly was criticised by Mr. Clow who opposed revolutionary ohanges. The 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment proposing that wages should be paid within seven 
days after tho last day of tho wage uoriod and omitting the concession of an extra 
three days in the oaso of an establishment employing more than a thousand hands. 
Sir H. P. Mody opposed the amendment. Sir Frank Noyce said that the Seleot 
Committee formula struck a balance between the two viewpoints. The House divided 
and tho amendment was rejected by 38 votes to 59, this being the first division 
during the session. 'Che voting was not ou party lines. 

A series of other amendments moved by Mr. Joshi was similarly defeated. His 
motion that when an employer discharged a servant the latter must be paid promptly, 
was opposed by Sir Ooicasji Jehangir , Mr. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce , but was 
supported by Mr. Pant ana Mr. Qiri. As regards the practical difficulties pointed 
ouC Mr. Pant retorted “Don’t’’ turn him out until his dues have been calculated”. 

Sir Cowasji explained how this would be impossible in the oase of piece-workers. 
Sir Homy Mody said that the services of an employee might be discharged only in 
exceptional oases like theft or misbehaviour, and it was therefore unjust that the 
employer should be asked to pay his dues immediately and not given time to settle 
the accounts. Mr .Joshi by another amendment wanted that in oase an employee 
goes on leave and his services are terminated at that time or while he is on leave, 
then his wages should be paid on the day he proceeds on leave or his services are 
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terminated. Sir Frank Noyce opposing said, *We Government servants are not paid 
before we go on leave”. 

Clauses o, 6 and 7 were then passed. The only noteworthy change effected was 
on the motion of Mr. Milligan to oisose 7 whereby deductions to be made from 
the amount due to an employee could include subscription to any provident fund 
approved by the local Government, Ibis amendment met the support of Mr. Joshi 
and the Government 


Adjoubnjbnt Motions Disallowed 

6th. FEBRUARY The adjournment motion of Sardar Sant Singh relating to 
the Howrah Bridge contract was ruled out of order by the President on the ground 
that it was not a definite and urgent matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh's second adjournment motion relating to the security demand 
from “Abhyudaya” for publishing the speech of Pundit Krishnakant Malaviya was 
also ruled out of order on the ground that it was not urgent and a matter of 
privilege (privilege of the Assembly members to publish their speeches in the 
Assembly) and could not be dismissed under the roles through an adjournment 
motion. 

CsnaNAL Law Amro. Act Espial Bill 

The House nest resumed consideration of the clauses of Mr. B. Dot's Bill to repeal 
the Criminal Law Amendment Aot, Mr. P. J. Griffths, who had not finished bis 
speech last session, not being a member of the House now, Mr. Sri Prakash started the 
discussion by supporting the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that the ordinary law was quite enough to deal with the 
situation. That this law had not been of much use was dear from the fact that, 
after the passage of the Aot of 1908, as many as 58 terrorist orimes had been 
perpetrated. Moreover, this law not only applied a ban on Congress organisations, 
but also such harmless educational institutions as the Kashi Vidyapith. This unfor¬ 
tunate institution had been searched a hundred and fifty times daring the last fifteen 
years of its existence and several of its students had been detuned for months in 
jail and then found to be innocent. On none of these oooasions was a single incri¬ 
minating article found in the Vidyapith premises. Continuing Mr. 8ri Prakash gave 
an instanoe of how at midnight forty sohool children were turned out of the 
school and this building was seized by the polioe and how even now the Prem 
Mahavidyala had remained closed for three ana a half years. The Hindustani 
8evadal had been closed for the existence of a rifle not yet traoed by the Home 
Member. He appealed to the Law Member, whose patriotism, sacrifice and knowledge 
the speaker acknowledged to be none the less than any member of the House. He 
oritioised at length the District Magistrates, particularly the Indian officials, adding, 
“We want Europeanisation of the lower services”, (Laughter). He asked why the 
Government were getting a bad name by retaining this law while under the ordinary 
law they oould do anything. 

The Leader of House and his followers rose almost in a body and moved the 
closure whidh the President acoepted in view of the faot that fifteen members had 
already spoken on the motion. 

Mr. Desai requested the Chair to reoonsider his ruling in view of the faot that 
his predecessor had ruled when party leaders wished to speak, and closure was not 
accepted. In this case he and Mr. Aney wished to speak ana others too. 

Mr. N. N. 8ircar recalled the ruling given by the President last session and 
said that clause 2 now nnder discussion embodied the principles of the Bill whidh 
had been discussed threadbare upon consideration of the motion and Mr. Desai and 
other leaden had spoken during the consideration stage, Moreover, the ruling quoted 
by Mr. Desai referred to a resolution under disoussion. Sir N. N. Siroar submitted 
that the Chair had already given his ruling whioh should stand. 

The President upheld the Law Member’s view and said that clause 2 of the Bill 
was the whole Bill and leaders of all parties had spoken on that during the consideration 
stage. He acoepted the closure and pat it to vote. 

The House rejected the motion by 60-68 votes. The Opposition reoeived the 
announcement with cheers and ories of ‘shame’. 

Sardar Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) spoke for an hour oritioising what he 
oalled the abuses of law daring the last few years. He asked the Government to 
produce a single case in whioh any exeontive officer had been punished for his 
exoesses committed under the law. If any oase were forthcoming, then he would be 
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prepared to reoonsider hia views oa this Bill la war Bed Gross Societies were 
generally protected and there were provisions in international law that the civil 
population should not be bombed and that women and ohildren should be protected. 
But in this war against people’s organisations nothing was sacred. II the Act was 
not repealed then the atmosphere of the oonntry would continue to be unfavourable 
to the new constitution which would therefore prove unworkable. 

The discussion was adjourned atjthia stage. 

Psthxni or Wages Ban (Oontd.) 

7th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly started to-day consideration of the Wages Payment 
Bill. On the motion of Ur. A. 0. Clow, the House agreed to the definition of the term 
‘plantation’ for the purposes of the Bill as ‘an estate which is maintained for the pur¬ 
pose of growing cinchona, rubber, ooffee and tea and on whioh 25 or more persons are 
employed for that purpose'. Ur. N. hi. Joshi attempted to extend the provisions of 
tbe Bui to workers in sugar plantations also, but the President disallowed the motion 
on the ground that sufficient notice of the amendment had not been given. 

Ur. Joshi next moved an amendment in order to make a provision in the Bill 
that no fine should be imposed on a worker unless he had been given an opportu¬ 
nity ‘through himself or through representatives, including an offioor of tho Trade 
Union of which he is a member to show cause against the fine.' 

Ur. J. A. Milligan and Sir Frank Noyce opposed the motion on the ground that 
the imposition of a fine, whioh was such an ordinary matter, should not be converted 
into quasi-judicial proceedings. Sir Frank Noyce added that the Aot provided that 
representatives of Trade Unions might intervene at a later Btage when the fine was 
imposed in contravention of tbe provisions of the Aot Tho House divided on tho 
amendment whioh was defeated by 49 to 44 votes. 

Sir H. P. Mody moved the following amendment: “That subject to any rules 
made in this behalf by the looai Government, if ten or more employed persons, 
acting in conoert, absent themselves without dne notioe or reasonable oaose, such 
deduction from any such person may include such amouut not exceeding his wages 
for thirteen days as may under this oontraot of employment be due to the employer 
in lieu of notioe.” 

He asked the House to hold the balanoe fairly between the employer and the 
employee. Tho latter was given the right of demand of salary for the notioe period, 
so should the employer have the right of deduction. The Fawcett Committee in 
Bombay admitted such right. At present an employer could forfeit the salary of 
even an individual employee. Hereafter it should be done if only ten or more 
persons acted in concert. Again, with a view to meeting Congressmen who were 
now opposing him, he agreed to whittle down the proposal by including the words 
“giving employers the right of forfeiture if only the employer had reasonable cause 
to do so and subject to the rules made by the local Government. 

Ur. N. V. Qadgil supporting said that, in an unequal fight between the organised 
and influential employer and the poor ill-organised employee, the right of strike 
earned, at great price by the employee, should not be taken away from him. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that the Government were prepared to support the amend¬ 
ment. He was glad that the adjournment of the Bill from the Simla session had 
enabled them to ascertain the views of the Bombay Government which were reflected 
on Sir H. P. Uody’s amendment. The amendment contained three safeguards and 
would give time to the employee to think twioe before resorting to a lightening 
strike. 

Ur. Josh*, in the course of a one-hour speech, said that if tbe employer wanted 
damages from the employee the former had the weapon of deducting the latter’s 
wages. But the employee had to go to court for recovering his dues. Experience 
had shown that the court generally sympathised with the employer and gave a decree 
for payment by instalments. Even if ten employees absented themselves with a 
view to standing a funeral of their oolleagae their action oould be deemed as a 
lightening strike and their wages deducted not for one day, but for thirteen days. 

Sir N. N. Birear suggested a modification with a view to emphasising that there 
should be not oniy due notioe but also reasonable oause shown by the employees. 
Then it would not be regarded as a lightening strike and there would be no question 
of deduction of thirteen days’ wages. 

Ur. Joshi did not object to an amendment being made at this stage, but feared 
that it did not change the substance of Sir H. P. Uodya amendment. 
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The President ordered postponement of olanse 9, pending reoeipt of a properly- 
worded amendment. 

Clause 10 was then taken np and approved without ohange. 

Mr. Suss moved an amendment that Inspectors should oe entitled to examine not 
any register or document but only those “relating to calculation or payment of 
wages.” ' He said that the power as it stood oouid be used by an Inspector to secure 
information having no connection with the payment of wages and which could be of 
value to a competing concern. 

Sir Frank Noyce admitted that there was a good deal of substance in Mr. Buss* 
remarks, but he left the matter to the free vote of the House. Government officials 
and a majority of Opposition members remained neutral. The amendment was 
carried by 32 to 22 votes. All clauses of the Bill were passed except one to whioh Bir 
Homy Mody moved an amendment. The House at this stage adjourned till the 10th. 

Adjournment Motions Axed 

lOtb. FEBRUARY Three adjournment motions were ruled ont of order by the 
President to-day. 

The first was by Dr. Khare , whioh referred to “the misapplication and abuse” of 
the Legislative Rules in the disallowing by the Governor-General of the adjournment 
motion on the Benda incident. The reason adduced for ruling this motion out of 
order was that the oonduot or action of the Governor-General oouid not be reflected 
on by the members of the Assembly. 

The second motion was by Swami Venkatachalam Chelti regarding the abolition 
of direct mail servioe between Madras and Rangoon. This was ruled out on the 
ground of non-urgency. 

The third was by Mr. Abinashalingam Ohettiar relating to the loss of Indian life 
and property in the recent Zanzibar riots. This was disallowed as no information 
was available about the incident. 

“Abhddaya" Case—Pritoioe • or Speech 

The President informed the House of Sardar Sant Singh’s motion claiming that 
the right of freedom of speech bad been encroached by an order of the U. P. 
Government demanding seourity from the paper Ahhudaya for publishing Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech on the Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, which was delivered in the last September session, and asked : “"Was tbo 
speech published at the instance of the member who made the speech” ? (Laughter). 

Pandit Malaviya : It is my own paper ? I did not send a oopy. 

President: Has Sardar Sant Singh got a copy of the paper ?—No Sir. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that tho privilege claimed did not exist But even assuming 
that it did, on the English analogy such a motion was required to be made without 
delay. _ This Sardar Sant Singh had failed to do on the opening day, or even after 
his adjournment motion had been disallowed. Seoondly, the speakers in the House 
of Commons ruled out a motion if a member failed to produce the paper in which 
the matter complained of had appeared. Sardar Sant Singh had failed to produce the 
paper. The Law Member, exhibiting the paper to the Chair and the House, showed that 
it was not a case of reprinting, but the paper also contained au artiole commenting 
on the speeoh. Sensational headlines had been given to the speech and a poem put 
within an ornamentally bordered ‘ box”, whioh inter aha panned on the word “Azaa,” 
meaning both freedom, and following the example of “Azad”, a terrorist. 

Sardar Sant Singh could not therefore, he contended, claim that it was a case 
of mere reprinting. Further, the Legislative Assembly rules were mandatory in that 
no business except official could be placed on au official day, exoept with the consent 
of the Governor-General-in-Counoii or by way of an adjournment motion. No dis- 
oussion on a matter of general or publio interest should take place except on a 
resolution moved with the oonsent of the President and the Government Member in 
oharge of the Department concerned. 

Sir Nripendra Nath said that only if a prima facie case of breaoh of privilege 
was established, could the matter be referred to a select committee. The standing 
order specially guaranteed freedom of speeoh in respect of an official report of the 
proceedings only. 

Samar Sant Singh said that his claim was based on the opinion given by the 
former Law Member of the Government of India that the Press Emergency Act did 
not make any ohange in the ordinary law of the land in ‘the matter of publication in 
the Press or otherwise of a Legislature’s proceedings. 
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Sir N. If. Sir ear : I hare not suggested that there has been a ohange. 

The President asked how the publication of the speech of any member by the 
Press was a privilege and what the rules regulating business on official days wero. 

Sardar Sant Singh read out the Local Government's order showing that the action 
was taken for the publication of Pandit Krishnakaat Malaviya’s speeoh and not for 
any oomments or poems. Tho Sardar contended that if there was freedom of 
speech, it extended to the publishing of it, so long as the reproduction of tho speeoh 
was faithful. The privilege he olaimod was inherent. 

< Pandit Oovittd Ballabh Pant said that the Law Member had now suggested that 
the proper method to raise a question was to bring forward a resolution. The 
speaker feared that this too would be disallowed as referring to an individual case 
and not being a matter of general and public intorost. 

The question, be said, was whether tho Press could be penalised and molested by 
the Executive of the Government for publishing a speech. Tho rules relating to 
freedom of speeoh had as a corollary freedom of publication. Certain privileges must 
be deemed to be implicit in the Constitution itself. A vital question was involved 
and it would bo unfortunate it discussions wero to be ruled out. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that Sardar Sant Singh had not delayed in raising the 
matter, bat had been actively pursuing remedy after remedy. Mr. Jinnah contended 
that the freedom of speech granted by the Government of India Aot implied freedom 
of publication and whereas, if the matter of the breach of this privilege was taken 
to a court, ho oould take his stand on tho act, he had no remedy against an executive 
order except to approach the House. 

The Government of India Act in granting freedom from action in respect of publi¬ 
cation in offioial reports, he said, did not exhaust the privilege, because unless a 
speech could be published by a member, the right of the freedom of speeoh was 

USOldSSa 

The President said that that was why he had allowed such a discussion with a 
view to ascertaining all viewpoints. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the rules regulated only public business, whether 
offioial or unofficial, but this was a matter of privilege which was outside public 
business and above it. Whether the House had or had not the power of punishing 
parties for a breach of the privilege, it oould oonsidor whether tne privilege existed 
and whether it had been broken and the House oould appoint a committee to go 
into that matter. 

The President wished to know why the matter ooold not be brought within the 
rules, which enabled a resolution being moved with the consent of the Governor- 
Goneral-in-Counoil or with tho consent of the President and the member-in-charge. 

Mr. Detai answered that they knew in fact what the Government view on the 
matter was and how they oould exercise that right. In depending on these rules, 
the House would be invoking, in the matter of its privileges, the restrictions embodied 
in those rules in favour of tne Executive and place the House at the mercy of the 
Executive. 

Sir N. N, Sirear pointed out that the action against the Abhudaya was an 
executive action taken under Section 7 of the Press Emergency Act of 1031 and not 
an administrative action. The action being based on the statutory power given to 
the Executive, that power was open to examination by the High Court. 

Sir N. N. Sircar added that unless it was a matter of great urgency, the House 
should discuss it only after complying striotly with the rules relating to the bringing 
up of any matter. At present the rule was mandatory that no business other than 
Government business oould be transacted except with the oonsont of the Governor- 
General. It was open to the members of the House, if they felt that the matter 
was important, to jointly table a resolution. No question of privilego arose, because 
It had been laid down in the Houbo of Commons that if a member published his 
speeoh, his printed statement become a publication unoonnected with the proceedings 
of the Parliament. The House had no privilege outside the Statute, and it was only 
by the 8tatute of 1925 that the members got the freedom ensured to them as enjoyed 
by members of Parliament. 

The President promised to give his ruling later. 

Payment or Waobs Bill ( Como .) 

The House then resumed discussion on the Payment of Wages Bill and Sir Homi 
Mody’e amendment for preventing lightning strike was taken up. 
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Sir N. N. Barear moved an amendment substituting the following for Sir Horn! 
Mody's amendment whioh was to be inserted as a fresh sub-clause: “Provided that 
subject to any rules mads in this bebalf by a looal Government, if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent themselves without due notioe (that is to 
say without giving the notice whioh they are required to give either expressly by 
their contracts of employment or implied by the terms of their service) and without 
reasonable oause, suoh deduction from any suoh person may include such an amount 
not exceeding his wages for 15 days as may by any of suoh contracts or terms be 
due to the employed in lieu of due notioe." 

Ur. V V. Oiri opposed it on the ground that a new situation had been oreated 
in the Bill whioh firstly was not in the mind of the Government when the Bill was 
introduced. Secondly, Sir Homi Mody placed the text of the amendment before the 
select oommittee which did not acoept it and, thirdly, at the Simla session the amend¬ 
ment did not find place in the Order Paper, nor did Sir Homi bring it forward.. 

Ur. Giri said that lightning strikes were declared by workers on provocation on 
the part of the supervising staff, who indulged in bribery and corruption. It was 
the inherent right of the workers to resort to suoh a strike, whioh right they were 
not prepared to give up. 

PCBCHASB Of TWO MOBB RaILWAVS 

11th. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed without a division a resolution by Ur. 
A»har Alt urging the Government to take over control of the Bengal and North- 
Western and Madras and Southern Uarhatta Railways. 

Sir Henry Qidney opposed State oontrol which, he said, has a history of failure. 
He added that if the two railways were taken over, they would merely add to the 
burden of tike Railway Board. 

Sir Zafrvllah Khan, for the Government, said that the latter was entitled to 
acquire the Bengal and North Western Railway at the end of 1937 on 12 months' 
notice, or at the end of 1912. In order to purchase the two railways, however, tho 
Government would have to find £17,000,000. Unfortunately, the Government’s borrow¬ 
ing powers were limited daring the transitional period before the new Constitution. 
Further, the taking over of the railways, if decided on, would synohronise with the 
setting up of the Federal Railway Authority. Would it be fair, he asked, to faoe 
the Authority with this as its first task ? 

Excluded Abbas 

Towards the close of Its sitting, the Assembly discussed a resolution moved by 
Ur. Bam Narain Singh on the Excluded Areas. 

The Law Member explained how the draft Order-ln-Oonnoil originated and agreed 
that the speeches in Parliament made it dear that U. P’s realized that Indian opinion 
was hostile to any extension of these areas. The position now was that the House 
of Commons having on February 7 considered these draft orders, they stood over for 
the consideration of any amendments reoeived from the House of Lords. Sir N. N. Siroar 
promised that any resolution passed by the Assembly would be cabled to Whitehall. 

Ur. N. V. Oadgil from the Congress benches, castigated the order. He quoted 
Ur. Churchill as wishing to inolude the whole of Indih in the Exoluded Areas. 

Payment os Wages Bill (Como.) 

12th. FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day adopted, by 65 votes to 44, Sir Homi 
Mody’8 amendment to Clause 9 of the Paymeit of Wages Bill, penalizing lightning 
strikes. The House also passed the remaining clauses of the Bill. 

Ur. V. V, <?»>» said that by the inclusion of suoh a provision the bill was 
regarded by the workers as an aati-stirke bill Ur. Girl complained that the Govern¬ 
ment had not introduced the arbitration machinery as suggest:*! by the Wolby 
Commissi on and now supported the proposal initiated by employers against employees, 
which was inequitable and unjust. Hr. Girl feared when employees felt strong they 
would oombine and hit back employers. .... ,, 

Ur. Banga opined that, if the amendment were carried, It would not only stop 
lightning strikes, but also irregular strikes, and thus deprive the workers of the only 
nght which they now enjoyed. It would be a great hardship to penalise the worker 
for going on strike, for they suffered even without the existence of suoh drastio law as 
was sought to be psssed* 

Prof. N, ff. Banga accused the Government of .being hand-in-glove with the 
Capitalists and declared that the amendment, if carried, would deprive the workers 
ofthe only weapon they possessed against unjust treatment. 
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Mr. A. Q. Clow, speaking on behalf of tho Oovemmont, poured scorn on the 
argument of tho opposition. He said that tho amendment, far from depriving tlio 
workors of any of their rights, would actually place thorn in a far more favourable 
position than they wore at present, Mr. clow said that to leave an employer, as had 
boon suggested to recover damages caused by broach of contract by filing suits was 
to give him aa illusory remedy. The amoadment was the merest justice to the 
employer. Mr. Clow assured the House that the amendment did not confer on tho 
employer the right to withhold a single anna that was not his. 

Criminal Law Rm-kal Bill (cosrro.) 

13th. FE8RUBRY : — Sir Muhammad Yakub , resuming his speooh on Mr. It. 
Das's Bill seeking to ropeal tho Criminal Law Amend Act, 1903, said that abuse of 
the law was uo reason for repeal. Ho asked whether the House knew tho soerot 
methods adopted by the Communists to poison the mind of tho youth. Sir Muham¬ 
mad read from a uurmuklu pamphlet meant for tamporing with tho loyalty of tho 
troops, telling them that Mr. Gandhi's peaceful movement had faiiod and that other 
methods should now bo tried; that, while outwardly remaining loyal, tho troops should 
always work for tho Glunlar Party. 

Congrossmor, said Sir Muhammad, wore hankering after office aud shortly Indians 
would sit on Tieasury Benches and would need these powers to combat the glowing 
forces of communism. As regards Mi-. Sri Prukasa’s speech, Sir Muhammad contended 
that the Prom ttalmvidyalya and Vidyapetli had been made the hot-bed of Communist 
and terrorist propaganda. They taught seditions methods to the inmates of the insti¬ 
tutions. Those who used these institutions and like oowards took cover behind Hie 
women and children working there, should thank themselves if the institutions had been 
declared unlawful. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai amidst tho cheers of Ms party dwelt on tho provisions of 
tho Criminal Law Act which was sought to bo ronealod and its logal moaning. 
This ho did because ho did not wish any member of the JEIouso to act in delusion, 
because certain words camouflaged the reul moaning of the statute. The fact of the 
matter was that it was not open to any court to examine the question whether tho 
Oovemmont hat declared an association unlawful, because it interfered with tlio 
administration of law or dangerous to tho public peace. Those words wore legally 
unnecessary and tlio clause would really road that tlio local Government could by a noti¬ 
fication declare any association unlawful. They oonld not examine tho opinion of tho 
Government at 1.11. If tho Government wished to fight oommunism thoy could have 
amended the law and penalised associations which encouraged communism, but it did 
not suit tho Government to have any definition. Captain Lalchand had warned thorn 
against exploitin' young men. What about exploiting old men? (Laughter and ohoors). 
I wish ana trust that a generation will now grow which whatever happened to tho old 
men would make the exploitation of young men impossible. 

As regards Sir M. Yakub and Sir Abdul Ouzoavi, they wore tho only fortunate beings to 
have received some rod leaflets. Their source was apparent and they seomod to read them 
as if they wore From approved genuine sources. Tlio roal question before tho House was, 
“Should the exoc utivo continue to have powor of the kind I have described, whereby 
the life and property of individuals who dare to stand for the freedom of tho land 
is to be iu their koepiug aud on behalf of those wiio believe that to bo pro-Indian is 
not anti-British i I ask tlio House to support the Bill (Cheers). 

Tho House then divided on whether clauso 2 of tho Bill which was an operative 
clause would be passed. Keen excitement followed when whips found the scene was 
ohanging every second. Ultimately, the- Government lost ono vote down and the 
vote of Khan Bahadur Rajan Bakun equalised tho votes, making it 66 on either 
side. Then Opposition whips tried to persuade Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai -and Mr. K. 
L. Gauba to vote, but they remained neutral. Then the President declared that 
following the well-known principle of standing for status quo, he voted for the 
rejection ;of tto clause. Tho result was reoeived by tho Government amidst 
cheers. 

After clause two of Mr. Das’s Bill had boon rojected with the casting vote of tho 
President, there was no other clause to be put and the Bill was thus killed. 

Ca. Pr. Coras Amend. Bills 

Bardar Sant Sing It secured an oasy passage for his Bill to amend tho Codo of tho 
Criminal Prooediuo, wheroby tho proviso to section 406 was deleted, lie said that 
15 
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this section referred to proceedings for peace and good behaviour in the interests of 
law and order. Oases from Sub-Divisional Magistrates, who worked nnder Distriot 
Magistrates were sent in appeal to Distriot Magistrates, who being headB of districts 
were themselves prosecutors and judges. In many provinces suoh appeals were sent 
to Sessions Judges, but the practice was not uniform in all provinces. The omission 
of the proviso would ensure such cases going in appeal to Sessions Judges. 

Sir Henry Craik , Home Member, said that though he did not append a minute of 
dissent in the Select Committee’s report, he disliked the Bill stall and was in fact 
opposed to it. Sir Henry informed the House that the Government did not oppose 
the Bill. The Bill was then passed. 

Bardar Sant Singh's next Bill was then taken up. This also amends the Criminal 
Procedure Code by attempting to delete sections 30 and 34. The objeot is to abolish 
Magistrates, who are selected for their soniority and efficiency to deal with all cases 
in which the aooused might be sentenced upto seven years’ imprisonment. Sardar 
Sant Singh and Mr. SbamTal contended that these Special Magistrates worked under 
Distriot Magistrates and their promotion depended on the latter’s opinion. There was 
the general impression that these “Section Thirty Magistrates” invariably convicted 
the aooused persons. Mr. Sliamial said that this was the case at any rate in the 
Punjab. Saraar Bant Singh desired circulation of the Bill. 

The House was discussing the Bill when furthor discussion was adjourned. 

Payment o t Wages Bill ( conid. ) 

14th. FEBRUARY The final reading of the Wages Payment Bill was resumed to¬ 
day. Sir Homi Mody enumerated the labour measures passed and wished that Sir Frank 
Noyce and Mr. A. G. Clow would slacken a little. Dr. P. N. Saner)ee wanted the House 
to hold the balance between capital and labour, but to be a little inolined towards the 
weaker party, namely, labour, Mr. B. Das wished Sir Homi Mody’s amendments had not 
been moved and the goodwill distiubod. Ur. (Hr* hoped Sir Frank Noyoe would get the 
Counoil of State to remove Sir Homi Mody’s amendment to make the measure accep¬ 
table to labour. Prof. Banga expressed the greatest t ^satisfaction with the Bill and 
enumetrated the many directions in which legislation was still neoessary. 

Sir Frank Noyee continuing reminded Prof. Banga that it was the motion of a 
Congress member backed by that party whioh had. eliminated agriculture from the 
operation of the Bill. The difference between Mr. Joshi and Prof. Banga and the 
speaker was that the former were men of war and he was a man of peaoo. (Cheers). He 
assured Mr. James and Mr. Joshi that if as a result of working the Act improve¬ 
ments were found desirable, the Government would not hesitate to bring an 
n nmndin g bill. Sir Frank Noyco thanked the members for the congratulations which 
really Mr. Clow deserved. (Applause). 

The Wages Payment Bill was then passed. 

Bill Prohibiting Loan to Italt 

Sir Janies Origg then moved for the consideration of the Bill prohibiting loans and 
credits to Italy. He said that it seemed possible and even probable that the war 
would last longer than Viceroy’s Ordinance. It was, therefore, neoessary to have the 
Aot passed. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill because India’s Foreign relations were entirely in 
charge of the British foreign office and also because the “old women” of Geneva did not 
aot when Japan took away Chinese territory. He wished that the Government of 
India had taken similar stops against Zanzibar. He advised the House to take no 
responsibility for the measure. 

Mr. Satyamurti analysed India’s position vis-a-vis the League of Nations. He 
contended that whereas India was deemed an original member, she had no free voice 
and that the Assembly was debarred by a series of rules and standing orders from 
raising any question or debate on India’s foreign relations. He asked Sir James 
Grigg as a member franker than the rest on the Treasury benches whether India 
had any voice or share in the matter of evolving sanctions. Why should then the 
House be asked merely to register a deoreo passed by Great Britain to whom India 
in the League meant one more vote for Great Britain ? The League had by her 
hesitancy enoouraged Italy to launch on this oampaign. India stood by Ethiopia and 
sent her a message of sympathy because she had not the power to fight on her side 
whioh she would have done had she been a free country. While the House could 
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not oppose the bill, their attitude should not be misunderstood and he hoped it 
would bo properly convoyed to the Secretary of State. Let the House send to 
Ethiopia a message of hope and ohoer and to Italy “Bandit, thou shalt not go 
farther” (applause). 

Sir James Origg, replying to the dolmto, said the speeches had been diffuso and 
spirited, but none except Mr. B. Das aud Mr. Satyamnrh had referred to the subject 
matter of the Bill. Mr. Satyamurti had enquired the position regarding mutual 
support and compensation among tho members hit by the sanotion polioy. The 
Government had made full representation and would be represented on the com¬ 
mittee which was to discuss the subject. It was difficult to prove that India had 
suffered very much damage because lung before the sanctions against Italy became 
operative the trado with Italy had, owing to the economic difficulties, reduced to 
small dimensions. 

The House then agreed to the motion for consideration, some members crying 
“no”, but not challenging a division. Tho clauses of the Bill were taken up. 

Mr. M. A. Ayyangar wished to move an amendment that nothing in the Aot be 
construed to affect or prohibit the paymont of insurance premia to any Italian 
company doing businoss in India with respect to policies taken before the passing of 
the Aot Sir James Origg assured that the Bill did not affect such matters. 

Discussion thon arose whether assurance was enough for legal purposes. Some 
members wished tho President to give ruling. Mr, BhtUabhai JDesai said that the 
matter was not for the President to decide when based on any construction put on 
the clause by the Government. At fclxis stage the proceedings concluded aud the House 
adjourned till the 17tli. 


Railway Bclget yob 1930-37 

17th. FEBRUARY The Railway Estimates presented by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the 
Assembly to-day forecast a final deficit in 1935-30 of about 2 and 2-3 orores more than 
originally estimated. For 1930-37 the budget anticipates a deficit on commercial and 
strategic lines taken together of nearly 3 and a half croreB. 

Tho revised estimate of deficit on railways in 1935-36 is 4 and a half orores 
against 6 orores of last year. Tho improvement is due mainly to the reduction of 
about half a erore in interest charges. Total traffio roeeipts of State lines are 
expocted to reach 90 crores—a quarter crore less than last year. Total working 
expenses amount to 64 orores including 13 and oue-fourth orores for depreciation, 
or the same as last year. 

The total deficit of 4 and a half ororos (of wbioh 2 orores are for strategio lines) 
will be met by temporary loan from the depreciation fund which will stand at 9 
crores at tho ond of the year. 

Budget estimate for 1936-37 assumos roeeipts of 91 and one-fonrth crores over 
current year basod on slight inuroase in traffio anticipated and alterations in rates 
and fares made by railways. Total working expenses will amount to 64 and a half 
crores and will be half a crore more thau in tno current year. Deficits on all State 
lines in 1936-37 will be 3 aud a half orores, including 2 orores on strategio lines. 
Balanoe of depreciation fund at the end of the yoar wiil be 11 and three-fourth 
orores. Loans from fund to moot deficits will stand at 35 and a half orores. 

Works programme for 1936-37 is smaller than in recent years. Total sum pro¬ 
vided is 10 and one-fourth crores after allowing for reduction of stores balances by 
half a orore. No new construction is proposed. Traok renewals acoonnt for 5 crores, 
bridge work for three-fourth crore, other structural works for 2 and a half crores 
and rolling stock for 3 and one-fourth crores. Provision of 12 lakhs has been made 
for repairs of earthquake damages at Quetta. Programme inoludes provision of 
about 1,200 wagons to meet increase in traffic demands, of whioh 750 are broad 
gauge general service wagons to be added to the pool. 

Sir Zafrullah pointod out that in tho first six years after separation, railways had 
met all their liabilities, including the contribution to general revenues, and even in 
1930-31, the first year of depression, they mode the contribution to the general 
revenues, though from accumulations in the railway reserve fund. The total contri¬ 
butions to general revenues amounted to 42 crores. After 1930-31, though no contri¬ 
bution has been made to general revenues, railways had met the losses on strategio 
railways, about 2 ororos per aunum. 
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The main reasons for the falling oil in earnings daring the period of adversity, 
he summarised as 

(a) world depression and general collapse of commodity prioes ; 

(b) striving after self-sufficiency by almost every oountry in the world, including 

India, and development of internal trade and production; and 
(o) increase in motor competition, and to a lesser degree, river and sea 
competition; 

to which should be added two factors tending to keep working expenses at a higher 
level than otherwise, namely ; 

(i) labour legislation; 

(li) improvement in service conditions of staff. 

On the question of the striving of different countries after self-sufficiency and 
the development of internal trade ana production, he said, “Tho general effeot of this 
policy on railway earnings, so far as India is concerned, has neon to replaoe long 
lead traffic to and from the ports by short load internal traffio. With increasing 
prosperity and the further development of industries in the oountry, part of this loss 
may be made up, but it is apprehended that in the present state of world industry 
and internationM commerce, it will take a very considerable period of time for this 
happy consummation to be achieved. 

On the competition of road-motor transport, he said, “It is estimated that to-day 
railways are losing three crores of revenue to the roads per annum. So far, the loss 
has mainly been on passenger traffio, but signs are not wanting that valuable goods 
traffio, suoh as piece-goods, is being lost to the roads. This process must continue 
unless there is a reconsideration of the present road and motor transport policy. 
At present, much of the money available for roads is being spent on the improve¬ 
ment, or reconstruction of roads in competition with railways, and yet there are in 
the aggregate vast areas in India which have no means of modern transport either 
by road or by rail. Then, apart altogether from road transport, river and sea compe¬ 
tition has been intensified in the past few years. These interests, owing to the trade 
slump, have had to out down their rates or go out of business. In some cases, it 
has been possible to retain traffio to the railways, but only by a reduction in rates 
with consequent loss in earnings.” 

As regards labour legislation, ho pointed out that the application of the Washington 
and Geneva Conventions to railways had moant an inorease of about half a crore of 
rupees per annum in working expenses. Inorease of pay in pre-depression days to 
lower paid staff had oost a similar amount. 

Turning to action taken by railways to improve position, he explained that during 
years of adversity railways had overhauled their expenditure, every item coming 
under their scrutiny. The result had been that working expenses had been reduoed by 
abont 6 orores per annum. Attempts had also boon made by judicious increases or 
docreases in rates and fares to increase earnings. 

He observed, “Till world conditions improve and there is a general rise in the 
prices of commodities there is little, if any, prospeot of railways retaining the 
greater part of the traffio thoy have lost on this account. Though the signs may be 
faint, there are, I think, signs that the world conditions are improving. As regards 
the problem of self-sufficiency, the more outside countries become self-sufficient, the 
less will India export to them and unless there is a radical change in general world 
policy, I am afraid there is littlo chanco of regaining the traffio lost through this 
cause. As for the self-sufficiency of India herself, as Lor industries develop, presum¬ 
ably the country will beoomo wealthier, and though we may have lost the larger 
portion of our long lead traffio, if there is more money to spend, it is hound to have 
its effeot on railway earnings.” 

Returning to the snbjeot of road motor transport, he considered it ossontial if 
the railways were to regain lost position or retain present position, that road transport 
shonld, so far as is possible, bo placed on a fair competitive basis. Ho said, “The 
main difficulty, however, in the way of a proper and thorough co-ordination between 
rail and road transport, which is peculiar to this country, is that Railways are the 
concern of the Central Government, and tho development of roads and the control of 
motor transport, that of the Provincial Governments. I fully appreciate the position 
of the Provincial. Governments, whose policy is naturally influenced by a strong and 
often vocal public opinion. But there are certain fundamental facts whion are 
sometimes forgotten. 

It must be realised that over 760 orores of the taxpayer’s money have been 
invested in railways in India, and in the last resort it is the Indian taxpayer who 
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must pay the interest charges amounting to over 31 crores on this capital. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the success of the now systom of autonomous provinces 
presupposes that the Central revenue will have a considerable- surplus for distribution 
among the provinces. If the Central revenues are faced with the prospect of having to 
finance an unremunerative system of Railways their capaoity to contribute towards 
the resources of the provinces will be correspondingly reducod. It will thus be seen 
that the financial prosperity of the provinces is intimately bound up with tho 
prosperity of Railways, ana it is to be hoped that Provincial Governments will 
assist the Centre in the adjustment of policy which now appear to be inevitable. 
We propose to dismiss the question further with them in the near future.” 

With respect to labour legislation, he pointed out that a stage had been reached 
where a halt might be ealled, at least for some time more, especially having regard 
to the present financial position of railways, in the liberalisation of rules relating to 
the hours and conditions of work and the granting of further privileges to the 
railway staff. 

He then referred to two faotors whioh ocoasion considerable leakage in railway 
revenue for whioh early remedy was nooossary— 

(1) evil of tioketless passenger ; and 

(2) under-charging of freight either by nogligenoe or fraud of railway employees 
through under-weighment and misdcclaration of goods. 

As regards the latter the necessity of a more rigorous check has been impressed 
on Agents. At tho same time he made an earnest appeal to the members of the 
Assembly and, through them, to tho general public to co-oporate with railways in 
bringing to notice oases of such negligonce or fraud so that a detorrent disciplinary 
action may be taken where tho culpability of a railway employee can be established. 
As regards the ticketless passenger, he pointed out that the loss to railway revenues 
on this account was estimated to be naif a orore per annum, and it is possible 
that it is considerably more Government have boen forced to tho conclusion that 
stricter legislation than what oxists at present is necessary, and it is proposed to 
place before the Legislature proposals for necessary amendment to tho Indian 
Railway Act. 

Comparing Indian railways with foreign railways with regard to the percentage 
yield of not revenue on capital invested, Sir Zafrullah said, “As against the rather 
gloomy picture of the present railways, we have at least the consolation that our 
position is no worse than the position of other railways throughout tho British 
Empire and throughout tho world; in fact, it is considerably better than most other 
countries.” 

He concluded on a note of restrained hope and optimism, and said, “To sum up, the 
position, though causing anxiety and requiring ceaseless watchfulness, is not by any 
means aesporate. Given a reasonable improvement in world conditions, regulation of 
motor transport on a fair competitive basis, a chook on further concessions and 
privileges to railway staff, and legislation imposing effective check upon ticketless 
travel, there is a fair chance that the financial position of railways will gradually 
improve and that they will, within a reasonable period, achieve a sound fiuanoia! 
position.” 


Reforms Extension to Backward Areas 

18th. FEBRUARY Tho Assembly aeceptod to-day a non-official resolution recom¬ 
mending the extension of reforms to excluded and partially excluded areas as from 
January 1 next. Hr. N. At. Josh *, opposing exclusion, said that the idea emanated 
from interested parties, such as Cavil Servants, who wanted some areas where they 
could escapo from the “evils” of political reforms. 

Although the resolution was not challenged to a division, there was some opposi¬ 
tion from the European Group. Mr. C, A. Witherington (Assam) hold that the 
people of the backward tracts wero not ready for any change in the present form 
of administration. Dr. J. B. Hutton. on behuf of the Government of Assam, said 
that the cost of civilized administration in these traots would be prohibitive. The 
primitive people were bound to resent legislation against their customs and rebellions 
were also a costly affair. Sir Aubrey Metcalfe explained the position in regard to 
British Baluchistan- It was maintained for stratogio reasons at an administrative 
cost of 70 lakhs of rupees in excess of revenue. Introduction of reforms in this 
area would add considerably to the burden on the Central finanoes. 
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General Discussion or Railwat Buosti 

19th. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Railway Budget commenoed 
to-day. Mr. B. Das said that he had heard with a good deal of attention to the 
railway budget presented by the first non-official railway member, but oonfessed his 

disappointment. It had recorded a tone of optimism whereas the Public Aooounts 
Committee as advised by the Auditor-General and under the chairmanship of Sir 
James Grigg had unanimously expressed alarm at the state railway finances. They 
were reaping the reward of extravagance of the days of Sir Charles Innes and Sir 
Clement Hindley. He would welcome an expert onquiry into the railways by men 

“8 type of Sir Josiah Stamp and not by another Mr. ’Pope. The remedy did not 
“ e m the direction of fighting the road-rail competition which would never end 
but by the abolition of Lee Concessions. This state management was really 
Europeanised management and perpetuated the sins of the past. 

Sir Leslie Hudson on behalf of the Eoropoan group said that the Railway Mem¬ 
ber s speech was one of the dearest statement of its hind heard in the House (hear, 
hear), particularly in respect of the franh manner iu which the problems had been 
examined. If railways should be run on a commercial basis then muoh of the 
control and detail which were at present conducted Lorn Simla and Delhi must be 
surrendered to the various railway administrations. Referring to the actual financial 

C ition, Sir Leslie Hudson drew attention to the faot that the Depreciation Fund 
been roduoed below nine orores and if the decreasing traffic levenues were to 
continue then he feared the railways would become an unexpected burden upon tho 
resources of the oouutry. The quostion of over capitalisation of the railways should 
be looked into and also the separation convention should be completely revised 
(hear, hear), as there was no prospect within a measurable distance of time of the 
railways contributing to the gen 1 finances. 

oardar Hangul Singh said that the administration always tried to discourage the 
export of raw materials but encouraged the import of manufactured goods which 
resulted in considerable reduction of traffic of the railways. The proposed raising 
of rates was most unpopular and would not result in any inorease in earnings as 
they had already to face keen motor competition. 

. Dr. Ziauddin criticised the tendoney of the Railway Board to overestimate the 
income and underestimate the deficits. He said that retrenchment had reached such 
dangerous limits that the low-paid staff rosorted to baokdoor methods, making the 
position of the travelling public intolerable. He suggested four mothoas, by which 
a saving of fourteen orores oould be achieved ; firstly the percentage of the amount 
debited to the Depredation Fund was too high and they should reduce it at least 
by four orores; secondly, the defenoo department should take over the strategio 
railways giving the railways a relief of two orores ; thirdly all railways in India 
should be amalgamated ana divided into four zones which, according to his calculation, 
would result in a saving of three crores in overhead charges and fourthly, a saving 
of five orores oould be made if the high, rate of interest was reduced on the 
capital corresponding to the prevailing rate. _ _ 

Sir Qhulam Hussain HidagatulJah said that the budget was very disappointing, 
because instead of providing amenities for the poorer classes it proposed to enhsnoe 
third class faros. Examining tho financial position of railways the speaker empha¬ 
sised the need for a proper reservo fund, He warned against any inorease in freight 
charges, or fares, as these “might be tho last straw to break the camel’s back,” and 
urged, instead, that tho two orores deficit on the strategio lines should be charged to 
the army budget. 

Mr. D. K, Lohiri Choudhury opposed the idea of amending the law against tickeuess 
travel, as it would only give one more handle to tho police and railway servants to 
harass the public. 

Mr. Nauman said that trado movement had been killed because freight charges 
stood to-day exactly at the same height as when the prices of commodities like hides 
were eight times they were to-day. 

Sir Zafrullah expressed gratefulness for the temperate oriticism, oompared with 
the bitterness over a deficit budget He assured that all the suggestions made 
would be examined and effect given to those which were practicable as early 
as possible, though it may not be within the space of twelve months. As regards 
tioketless travel, Sir Zafrullah did not admit that this evil oould be completely 
abolished, but wanted the oo-operation of all to oheck the evil, so that this 
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might be reduced, and a bonafide passenger might obtain more convenience 
for his travels. Similarly, as regards corruption, the Railway Member appealed 
for speeifio Instances for investigation and bringing the oulprits to book. A system 
of check had already been introduced In certain stations wherefrom hotter traffic 
returns were noticeable, and this would be spread and continued. The Railway 
Momber stressed the need for oivility and oourtesy by the staff to passengers. He 
informed the House that he had himself, whenever he round time during his travels, 
inspected the position of third class passengers without giving an appearance that 
he was prowling about. The House then adjourned. 

Cs. P. Cods Amend. Dili, ( oontd. ) 

20th. FEBRUARY The House resumed to-day the consideration of the 
circulation motion concerning Mr. Sant Singh's Bill to amend the code of Criminal 
Procedure with a view not to give special powers to Magistrates to try acoused 
charged with serious offences. 

Sir Umry Craik , replying to ths debate, said the case was oompletelv demolished, 
that what was left was to givo a decent burial, (voioes : Oh). He oontendod that 
there was no popular demand for reform, except perhaps in the bar rooms, which 
he oould well understand. Secondly, on tho eve of provincial autonomy, would they 
be justiliud in Imposing on tho four provinces a system whioh would be costly and 
on provinoes w'uoh were already having deficits ? It was not in the interest of 
witnesses to undergo the trouble of two trials. The unanimous opinions of local 
Governments and High Oourts showed that a change was not in the interest of the 
acoused. Now remains the lawyers, and all the speakers except one, who supported 
the Bill to-day, were lawyers. The Government would thus oppose the Bill at every 
stage, aud the foot that he would not ohallenge a division on tho circulation motion 
should not bo taken to mean that he would not oppose the Bill at a later stage. 

The motion for oiroulation of tho Bill was then passed. 

Repeal or Rbpbessive Laws 

Mr. Satyamurthi was cheered when he rose to move the Bill to repeal tho re¬ 
pressive laws. Ho moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Bill 
sought to amend section 124A I. P. 0., section 144, Cr. P. C. and repeal fourteen acts 
ranging from 1818 to 1932, inoluding the Madras and Bongal State Prisoners Regula¬ 
tions of 1818, Press Emergency Act, tho Criminal Law Amendment Act ana the 
Indian States Protection Act. Ho said that there was one common element among all, 
namely, mistrust of the judiciary and arming of,the executive with powers to deprive 
tho people of tho elementary rights. The BUI, instead of increasing expenditure of 

B rovinces, would actually reduce it by doing away with certain unnecessary aots by 
»o oxeoutlve, such as detention of innocent persons. To the argument that it was 
uudosirablo on the evo of provincial autonomy to repeal the Acts, whioh might dis¬ 
turb tho puaoo and order, his answur was that if that was a genuine fear the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Aot had made provision for oil suoh oontingenoias. He oballenged 
the Government to prove through any reliable souroo that publio opinion was against 
the measure. He cited tho judgments of Indian and British Courts to show that 
Seotion 124A I. P. 0. was too wido in India. Mere expression of grievance against 
tho Government and reference to the weakness and imbecility of the Government 
amounted to sedition, which was not tho oaso in England. Continuing, Mr. Satya- 
murthi said that sedition was causod by causing disaffeotion against the Government 
established by law in British India. Under tho new constitution that woutd mean the 
Minister in power. Supposing tho speakor was a Minister, how would Sir N. N. 
Sircar, in the opposition, dislodge him except by words causing disaffection against the 
speaker's Government ? Mr Satyamurthi warned that this weapon would be dangerous 
in the hands of unscrupulous political parties in power. The irremovable oxeounva in 
abstract had no interest in misusing the weapon, but a party Government would. 

The House at thii stage adjourned till tho 24tli. 

Vomte on Railway Budget Demands 

24th. FEBRUARY Voting on Railway Budget demands commenced to-day. Sir 
Zoforullah Khan moved the Railway Board demand. 

Pandit O. Ii, Pant moved a token out of a hundred-’ rupees in order to raise a 
debate on tho fluancial policy of tho railways. He said that the budget speech had 
made no reference to tho “Lee Loot” nor any regret been expressed for restoring the 
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galar v oat even when the estimates were not realised and the railways were running 
at a loss. Mr. Pant said that Sir Zafarullah had failed to faco the problem in a spirit 
of scientific reality. The world was undergoing an eoonomio revolution and, unless a 
solution was found courageously, there would be a political revolution in its wake. 
Sir Zafarullah had laid the blame at the door of the tioketiess beggar and rail-road 
competition and had asked for an ircrt ao in the rates of fares. The losses wore 
really under the goods trafflo. Sir Zafarulla’s predecessor had weloomed rail-road 
competition as conducing to maximum efficiency. lie asked how Sir Zafarullah justi¬ 
fied attributing the misfortune to this head. Tire entire mischief lay at tho door of 
uneconomic rates and in this respect tho policy of the Railway Board had been 
stupid, perverted and even wicked. Every foreign country in the world had reduced 
the rates and the salary bill as a result of the fall in prices, but in India, though tho 
fall in prices was sixty to seventy per cent., there was an increase in the faros and 
rates of sixty to seventy per cent 

Sir Uuhamed Zafarullah , replying to the debate, removed a number of misappre¬ 
hensions and said that the experiment of lowering rates and fares had been tried 
bnt had only caused a drop in earnings. As regards salary out, leaving oat salaries 
below Rs. 100 there was only 9 crores loft and ho asked what was tho soope for 
retrenchment even if the cut was imposed. Ho promised to give effect in the next 
year’s budget to whatever suggestions made iu the oourse of the debate were found 
to be practicable. The House divided aud carried the out motion of Paudit Pant cen¬ 
soring the Railway finanoial policy by 62 to 45 votes. The Assembly then adjourned. 

25th. FEBRUARY Mr. Sant Singh moved an adjournment motion to-day with a 
view,to discussing the aotion of the Finance Member in taking advantage of yesterday’s 
question time in casting a reflection on the members of the Honso with regard to 
questions admitted by the President and thereby intending to deprive the members of 
their right of putting questions. After two hours’ heated debate the motion was 
talked out, as the entire period of two hoars allotted to the discussion on this 
motion was taken up by speeches of different members. 

Mr. A.O, Dutt (Nationalist Party) then initiated the debate on the grievances of third 
class passengers on a token out. He said that the grievances were as old as 1903 when 
the Government themselves publicly admitted them. He quoted the opinion of high 
Government offioials that these grievances still continued despite the fact that third 
class passengers brought the largest revenue. In 1934 they had contributed nine 
times the amount contributed by all other classes of passengers. The main grie¬ 
vances was that the fare was high. The Government had gradually and systemati¬ 
cally raised the fares. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan, replying to the debate, said that the Government were at 
one with the members when they said that the passengers needed minimum ameni¬ 
ties required from a purely human point of view and it was the duty of railways to 
provide such amenities (oheors). Then there oould be no excuse on the part of rail¬ 
way offioials for not offering all possible courtesy and attention towards passengers, 
who were in greater need of it. The grievances of railway workers wore ventilated 
on a cat motion of Mr. V. V. Oiri, who catalogued the omissions on the part of the 
Railway Board to implement tho recommendations of the Whitley Commission in 
respect of the joint standing machinery for the prevention of disputes, establishment 
of employment exchanges, although this was pressed as essential so long as 1928, 
and also the non-observance of regulations under the Geneva and Washington conven¬ 
tions on several lines. 

Mr. Dutt’s motion was carried and the House adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARY-After questions to-day, the debate was resumed on Mr. V. V. 
Oirf» out motion raising the grievances of the railway staff. 

Sir Zafarullah Khcm , replying to the debate, said that in the oase of good many 
of the suggestions the difficulties of funds arose and he oonld not hold out a hope 
for the next two or three years. Bat in the oase of other suggestions he would 
see what could be done. Shortage of funds stood in the way of setting up a 
machinery for settling the disputes. As regards Mr. Joshi’s point, the speaker 
had not mentioned the Lee concessions in his speech. He had mentioned the 
amount spent on Labour not with a view to saying that the expenditure was 
undesirable. On the other hand, he had mentioned that if circumstances permitted, 
matters concerning Labour Legislation might be still further oarried. As regards the 
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question of passes, lie gave details to show that in the uase of the officers who wore 
originally entitled to an unlimited number of passes the number had been reduced 
to twelvo. Hut .n the case of the subordinate staff the reduction had boon very 
slight. 4s regards the recognition of Unions, the railways had all times encouraged 
the formation of recognised unions whose objeot was to obtain facilities for their 
members to bring thoir grievances to tbo notice of the Administration and on the 
whole to contribute to the welfare of the staff, and not to achieve porsoual ends. The 
cut motion was carried. 

Mr. Azhur Alt , on bohalf of the Independent Party, moved a token cat with a 
view to urging amalgamation of various railways. 

Sir Al. Zifariilldh, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sri Prakash’s suggestions 
were all for standardisation, not for amalgamation and regrouping in the maunor 
which might bo feasible. 

Mr. All’s motion was carried. 

Mr. Essak Sait moved a token cut motion to urge better Muslim representation 

on the M. and S. M. and E. 1. K., and thankod the Independent Party for giving him 

time to ventilate the grievance. Mr. Sait said that there was almost no Muslim 
in Commercial Engineering, Traffic and Stores Departments of both Railways. 

Sir M. ZtfarulUb said that so far as these two railways were concerned Govern¬ 
ment's orders had reached there only at the end of 1934, as a result of which tbeso 

two railways had agreed to recruit twonty-fivo per oont Muslims in their superior 
sorvioos, as against eleven per cent in subordinate services, of the M. and S. M. 
and six per cent in the subordinate services of the S. I. R. 

The cat motioa was withdrawn and the Honse adjourned. 

Adhuda.ya Case—Piuvileqe of Speech 

27th. FEBRUARY:—The President read out a considered ruling to-day running to 
ovor two thousand words on Mr. Sant Singh’s claim that tho breach of privilege caused 
by the U. P. Government’s order in demanding a security from the Ablujudaya 
should be discussed on a motion in tho Assembly, having priority over othor 
business. 

Towards the end of tho ruling the President said that, whereas the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act empowered the Federal Legislature to define the privileges of 
members of the Legislature, until that was done those privileges would bo such as 
were enjoyed by members of tho Indian Legislature at present. The oxtont of those 
privileges might be briolly indicated in general terms as being such as were necessary 
for the proper discharge of their duties by members in the Council Chamber. In 
addition to the President exercising such powers as lmd been conferred on him by 
the Rules and Standing Orders the House itself, when a breach of privilege was 
made out, could always upon a proper motion express its condemnation and in suit¬ 
able cases make such recommendation to the Governor General in Council as it 
thought fit. 

The motion of Mr. Sant Singh, for reasons montioued in tho ruling, was dis¬ 
allowed. 

The President declared that privilege could not bo raised through an adjournment 
motion as already rulod by President Patel. A non-official resolution was not tho proper 
procedure as tlioro was tho risk,of a ballot and urgonoy would bo lost. Rule 24-A permits 
discussion of any matter of general public interest provided tho President and tho 
Government Merabor-in-charge consented. In interpreting tho Rule ho could not 
proceed on the assumption that oither the President or the Home Member was likely 
to withhold consent in a propor case. ’ Tho President theroforo held that “the 
question of privilege of tho nature involved in tbo notice given by Saidar Sant Singh 
oan be discussed on a motion moved under Rulo 24-A. Sardar Sant Singh having 
brought a motion without conforming to the requirements of tliat rule ho disallowed 
the motion. 

The President further said that when suoh a motion conforming to rules would 
be brought the Government might well be expected to find time for its discussion. 
The President before giving Ins consent to a discussion must be satisfied that a 
pritna facie oaso of privilege had boon made out. When such a case had been made 
out, it would be desirable to refer it to the Committee of privileges appointed at tho 
oommenoement of each session and on its report tho matter would be discussed by 
the House. The President after emphasising the importance of protecting the honour and 
privileges of the legislature suggested that the Assembly and the Government should 

16 
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consider whether the rules and standing orders should not suitably be amended so 
that the difficulties in the way of raising a question of privilege be removed, 

Dealing next with the question of freedom of speech the President said that law 
did not protect publication of any such speech in other than official reports suoh as 
in a newspaper, however, faithful or bonaflde suoh publication might be. 

Voting- on Railway Budget (Contd.) 

Resuming the voting on Railway Demand for grants the European gronp initiated a 
debate on the urgent necessity of the co-ordination of communications throughout 
India and for this purpose the desirability of redistribution of the portfolios in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council so ns to provide for a M nister of Communications. 
Mr. F. E. James, opening the debate with a cut motion, emphasised that rail and road 
were not antagonistic to each other. The legitimate competition which existed 
between the two was not a luxury as Sir Guthrie Russell stated at the Railway 
Conference. It was wrong for either one to impede the development of the other. 

The European group was opposed to further taxation ou road development or on 
road traffic. The railways had tended to hampor road development by raising the 
freights on road material. The proceeds fiom the ton annas of tho petrol tax to the 
Central Government amounted to five crores and thirty lakhs. The consumption of 
petrol in Great Britain and other oountries was much more than in India. Between 
eight and nine crores of rupees were collected on motor transport through the 
petrol tax and local duties. Fifty-five per cent, of this went to the Centre and 
remainder to the provinoes. The Government's policy should be not to penalise ono 
or the ‘other form of transport. Tho railways must face competition on its 
own ground. The Government would do welt to get the Bill ready. But, as for the 
railways, their solution lay not in restricting the-.otber forms of transport, but in 
rejuvenating their own methods Co-ordination did non mean restriction. There 
should be oo-ordination of authority in the centre with one member in charge. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying to the debate, said that the road development aooonnt 
had been run with a proper balance between the railway and road interests. There 
was the fullest co-ordination between him and the Railway Member, and if there 
had been a Ministry of < 'ommunioations the railway losses would not have been less. 
He reoallod that only eight years ago the Road Development Comm ttee was set np 
by the House when no reference was made to rail-road competition, even as a 
distant danger, and the Railway Board’s memorandum welcomed road construction 
and even road services parallel to railways. Within tho last few years the competi¬ 
tion had become serious. Hir Frank announced that the Transport Advisory Council 
would meet next July, and tho Government had prepared a draft amending the Bill and 
the rules for consideration in July. The Bill on tho subject would be introduced in 
the next Simla session. The Government were also reviewing the policy of the road 
account, and if changes were necessary, the House’ would be asked to amend the pre¬ 
vious resolution at the next session. 

Sir Zafarullnh Khan , replying to the debate, said that oertain general principles 
were accepted at the December conference between railway and snipping interests. 
It was agreed that both the interosts should get together in order to udjost their 
differences in accordance with those principles. The Railway Member aooepted the 
general principle mentioned by Mr. James that the different forms of transport were 
not antagonistic to one another. Unless the tendency was suoh that competition was 
wasteful and uneconomic the railways did not propose to interfere. Regarding the 
demand for one portfolio of communications, Mr. James must have realised that 
there was no agr ement among all sections of too House. But the Government stood 
by the committed principle that a portfolio of communications should be set np. 
It was true that there had been some delay. This was beoaose more diffionlties had 
arisen than was originally thought 

Mr. James withdrew the out motion. 

8ir A. H. Ghuznavi moved a token out to oensnre the Board for failure to provide 
money for the construction of the Dacca Arioha Railway in Bengal. 

Sir A/. Zafarullnh said that three years ago the Bengal Government wrote to the 
Government of India quotiug opinions of experts to the effect that if the railway 
was constructed that aroa’s sanitation and harvest would suffer. Moreover, the 
Railway Board also found that the estimates of 1929, when it was found remunerative, 
if applied to the present conditions, the line would not be remunerative. The motion 
was rejected. 
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Mr. JFaih-ffnq Piracha raised a debate on a cut motion and protested against the 
paucity of Muslims in railway employ. Re gav figures which showed that Govern- 
mont orders hud made no difference in the prop- rtion. 

Bhoi Parmanamt asked Muslims to bo coufei i with getting the Communal Award 
both politically and in the matter of the servi os. The speaker stood for defensive 
coramuimlism and protested that a number of advertisements by the N. W. R. 
reserved posts lor Muslims oven above sixt. per cent and gave the rest to tho 
minorities, while not even a Hindu name was tin aliened. 

Mr. Sant Sii.f/h said that tho Sikhs had no even a population proportion share 
in tho services in ihe N. W. R. llo wanted this cry to bo called off or let the 
Government with one sweep retire and rcpla <> men on tho population proportion 
everywhere rather than do injustice in ease alto case by superoesmon. 

Sir Zafarnlloy replying in a two-minute spe< li, said his responsibility was to see 
that Government orders were carried out. Re i ad no dosiro to enlarge the scope of 
those orders and no imonut of pressure would mdneo him to do so. Re would take 
all possiblo stops to enforce Government order. 

The motion was withdrawn. All railway dem ands for grants were passed undor 
the guillotine at .j p. m. Tho IIouso then adjoun. d. 


Financiai, Statkmbn for 1936-37 

28tb. FEBRUARY j— The Assembly met to-da in order to hear Sir James Grigg 
perform tho onvitblo task of disposing of tho irpluses of three years’ budgets. The 
public galleries were crowded and the Rouse oh -•.•red him frequently as he unfolded 
his tide. The speech lasted for an hour and a quarter. Tho following are the 
principal propose s of tho Budget: 

No tax on income up to Its. 2.000. 

Income-tax and Super-tax Surchargo Halved , now it becomes one-third of tho 
Original Surcharge. 

You may hero after sond ono-tola letter (ini -ad of half formorly) at an anna, 
and will have to pay additional half anna for eacl additional tola. 

Tho Finance Member had the satisfaction of providing for theso taxation roliefs 
out of 205 lakhs surplus of 1936-37. The figures .laud thus: 

Revenue estimated at Us. 87,36 Jaklut. 

Expenditure estimated at Its. 85,30 lakhs. 

Out of the realised surplus of 4,95 lakhs, item, will be disbursed thus: 

(1) 30 lal.hs for agricultural research sola me. 

(2) 10 lakhs for Research Fund Associate, i. 

(3) 20 la.tlts lor broadeastiug. 

(4) 108 aid a half lakhs will be given 1. provinces on rural population basis 

for rural uplift schemes, to bo ap uovod by tho India Government. 

(5) 5 lakhs for cottage and rural iudustrn . 


As regards the surplus for the current, ye: 
17 and a half luk is for Bind and 27 and a 1ml 
buildings, leaving 107 lakhs which ho would put 
out fiuauoes of tho 1st. year of provincial uutouoni 
Sir James (J>iyy said, “I attached rather toe. 


, Sir James Grigg proposed to allot 
Ukbs for Orissa for expenditure on 
into Revenue Reserve Fund to help 

much importance to the Cassandra- 


liko prophecies cf those who wero concerned tor otto reason or other to proclaim 
that India watt being ruined by its attachment t the British Empire and its adher¬ 
ence to sterling, and too little to tho assurance of those who told me that India 
had a marvellous power of recuperation from eoo ttmio troubles.” 

hast year tho I louse decided to transfer the whole of tho unallocated surplus to 
the Rural Development Fund. Tills surplus has I • rued out to be 2,81 instead of 1,13 
as was expected. (I'iyurus are in Lakhs of r«pc< , unless otherwise, stated.) 

Revised estimate expect it surplus of 2,42 im.U , 1 of 6. This is duo to au improve- 

i. • .. . ..E •) .VI I... ....t i 1 n !» nvi.uit.lifiiim 


40 from income Tax (duty to trado recovery t mug greater than expected), while 
duties on raw outton, machinery, petrol, jute,; igar, and matches arc “heading for 
surpluses." 

Expenditure i icrcascs were duo to the Quo! a earthquake (forty-one and half), 
interest on Ordinary Debt and other Obligations (10,63 instead of 10,39, and a nura- 
Vrxt»» nf ihtmu u ru t'-'oit AiiniiiiiKi-jiiimi in whirl. Frontier Watch anil Ward figures 


her of items under Civil Admmistalion in whirl 
largely. 
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Tlie Budget figure was 44,08. Substantial savings have accrued from unforeseen 
causes, for .exaroplo, 10 as a result of troops being despatched beyond India, and 
the postponement of nine and half of new worts in order to provido funds for 
emergency wore at Quetta. Against this has to be set expenditure in Baluchistan 
as a result of the earthquake and the cost of tho Mohmand operations. These varia¬ 
tions result in an under-spending of 4, which aeorues to the Defence Reserve Fund. 

Instead of loss of 13, a profit is expected of 6, due to lower interest rates, in¬ 
creased sales of stamps and higher receipts from trunk telephone oalls. 

The revenue forecast is placed at 87,35 an improvement of 83 over the revised 
estimate for the current year. 

Receipts are estimated at 54,83. Allowance is made for 1,60 less from the sugar 
duty an improvement of 1,71 under other heads. 

A yield of 17,60 is anticipated, an increase of 80. 

Expenditure is estimated at 85.30, an increase of 150. 

Ordinary Debt and other Obligations are estimated 
reduction of Rs. ono and half crores. 

These two now provinces start on April 1, 1936. 


at 9,20, as against 10,63, a 

Subventions of 1,08 for Sind 
and 50 for Orissa are intended only to enable the provinces to balance their budgets 
during their :first year’s working. They are not intended to prejudge the claims of 
these two provinces at the inquiry which Sir Otto Niemeyer is now holding. 

An increase of 64 includes provision for two pnblio health schemes in Delhi 
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cuts m 


the growing Broad-casting Service (4), Civil Aviation (6), aud restoration of 
pay for the full twelve months instoud of eleven months last year (11). 

Estimates stand at 45,45 inoluding GO for Quetta. Excluding this and making 
allowance for a certain accounting change this means an increase of 21, including 
enhanced provision for ordinanco stores 20. 

In 1935-36 it is expected to spend from Civil Funds forty-one and half and from 
Army Funds H6, practically tho whole of this being on relief, temporary housing, and 
salvage. Next year from Civil Grants 40 will be provided, 12 for clearance and 
special staff and 28 for reconstruction. Under Defence there will be 10 for replace¬ 
ment of stores and 60 for reconstruction. 

The reconstruction both Civil and Military is expected to cost something over 
Rs. 7 crores spread over Beven or eight years. 

Str James Ortgg justified the payment for reconstruction of Quetta oat of revenue 
on thesa grounds :— 

It is contrary to strict financial orthodoxy to borrow for expenditure whioh does 
not yield a cash return equivalent to tho interest and sinking fund oharges on the 
amount borrowed. Sinking fund provision is at present only Rs. 3 crores per 
annum or one-fourth per cent on the total debt, and the oharging of the cost of Quetta 
to capital would he equivalent to reducing this already inadequate provision by 
amounts of tho order of 75 per annum. 

Debiting the cost of Quetta to capital would entail a burden on the central budget 
in tho early forties, when it would or should be distributing a substantial proportion 
of its income tax receipts to the provinces. 

It is proposod to abandon the scheme for a depreciation fund in favour of one 
for renewals and minor improvements, to whioh 25 will be contributed next year. An 
enhanced provision of 2 is proposed for providing postal facilities in rural areas, A 
net surplus of 15 is foreoast. 

A surplus of 2,05, is, therefore, essimated for 1936-37, with revenne at 87,35 and 
expenditure at 85,30. 

Tho Government of India received 43 as its share of profits of the Reserve Bank 
during its first nine months’ working. 

Next year’s sterling requirements are estimated to be £41 millions, including the 
repayment of tho five and half per cent Stook 1936-38 without fresh borrowing in 
London. 

Excess of Savings Bank deposits next year over withdrawals are estimated at 856. 
As regards Cash Certificates the reduction in the rate of interest in 1034 has been, 
of course, followed hy larger discharges. Except, therefore a balance of receipts and 
discharges in 1935-36 and a net discharge of 50 in 1936-37. 

Government have been able to take considerable advantage of the low market 
rates during the yoar, botli in converting sterling and rupee maturities and in borrow¬ 
ing funds through Treasury Bills. Three per cent issues at 98 in London and ninety- 
six and half in India heavily over-subscribed. 
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I have new set out the final result for 1934-35, the revised forecast for 1935-36 
and the first forecast for 1936-37. I now turn to the surpluses that have either 
accrued or are expected to accrue and the Government's proposals for dealing with 
them. They are, first, the balance of Rupees one hundred and seventy-three and 
half lakhs remaining over in the Rural Development Fund from the surplus of 
1934-35 : secondly, an expected surplus of Rs. 2,42 lakhs for the current year and, 
finally an estimated surplus of 2,05 lakhs for the next year. 

From the balance of Rs. one hundred and seventy-three and half lakhs available 
in the Rural Development Fund we propose to allocate, first, a grant of Rs. 30 lakhs 
for agricultural research. This will* cover Rs. 10 lakhs still outstanding of the block 
grant promised to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research when it was first 
established and a further Rs. 20 lakhs for financing other urgent schemes of research 
some of whioh will be under the direct control and supervision of the Government. 
These other schemes includo sugarcane research and investigations in connection with 
the dairying side of animal husbandry. This branch of the 

peasants’ activity has not received sufficient attention in the 
past. Experience, elsewhere, emphasises importance to cultivators 
noth as means of supplementing his income and of adding to his diet elements that 
make for good nutrition and, therefore, for good health. Secondly, a grant of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the Indian Research Fund Association. Health is* the vital factor in a 

measure aiming at general improvement in the conditions of village life and to the 
rural population. The association will be required to devoto the amount mainly to 
schemes connected with the prevention and cure of malaria Thirdly, a grant of 
Rs. 5 lakhs for the benefit of cottage and small-soale woolen industries. Hon. 
Members are aware that the case of protection of the woolen industry was examined 
last year by the Tariff Board and that for certain reasons, including the refusal 
of evidence on the part of an important seotion of the mill industry, we were unable 
to accept its claim to protection. But woolen manufacture is also oarried on in 
cottages and in small scale workshops and the Tariff Board’s findings suggested that 
this branch of industry stood in greater need for assistance than others. Further, 
there was no reason why the aotion of the manufacturers should he allowed to pre¬ 
judice its claims. But, as the Tariff Board pointed out in this oase, cottage industry 
is likely to derive more benefit from technical advioe and assistance in marketing 
arrangements than from the imposition of protective duties. 

The Government, therefore, propose to make a grant for the benefit of cottage 
and small scale woolen industry amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spread over 5 years 
and our intention is that it should be administered on lines somewhat similar to 
those adopted in the oaso of a corresponding grant for serioulture exoept that as 
research is not likely to be involved, the States will not participate in the allocation 
of the funds. The actual execution of provincial schemes financed from this grant 
will be in the hands of Provincial Departments of Industries. Fourthly, a grant of 
Rs. 20 lakhs to the fund for the development of broadcasting. This fund is, of 
course, only available for capital expenditure. 

The recurring expenditure is to be provided in the budget in the normal way. 
In my speech last year I emphasised that the expression “eoonomio development 
and improvement of rural areas’' was used “in a wide sense to cover any measures 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes.” Broadcasting, which now provides instructional lectures on agriculture and 
health, has quite a legitimate claim on this fund and the additional grant will help 
to satisfy the demand for such information over a larger area. This allocation will 
bring the fund to Rs. 40 lakhs, although the expenditure so far incurted against 
the fund amounts to rather less than Rs. 4 lakhs (for the Delhi station). We have 
before ns estimates for work costing Rs. 52 lakhs and the field for further develop¬ 
ment is extensive. It is obviously desirable—in fact essential—that we should have 
the beat technical advice available before we embark on this further development. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining this, for the B. B. 0. have very kindly lent us 
the head of their research department to advise us on onr future programme and I 
hope it will he possible to place definite proposals before the Standing Finance 
Committee next time. After these grants there is still left in the fund Rs. 108 
and a half lakhs. We shall in all probability allocate the bulk of this to the pro¬ 
vinces on the rural population basis for expenditure on sohemes to be approved by 
the Government of India, but before deciding upon this finally we shall review the 
results of last year’s grant 
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It will be remembered that I circulated to the House on September 6 last a lull 
description of the schemes which have been approved by the Government of India in 
connection with grants amounting to Gs. ninety-two and half lakhs whioh have already 
been made to the provinces. We Jwye oalled for fail reports from the local Govern¬ 
ments as to the actual progress auu results of their sohemes. We expect these to 
be available next month and in the light of them we shall dooide whether any altera¬ 
tions are necessary in the conditions of our grants. It is needless to say that the 
Provincial Governments are more closely in touch with the looal conditions and needs 
than we are, but at the same time the Government of India have their responsibili¬ 
ties in the matter and it will be for consideration whether we should define more 
closely the categories of the schemes whioh we are prepared to approve at all costs. 
We must guard against too muoh diffusion of effort and wo must, moreover, be care¬ 
ful to see that our money is spent on most usoful schemes. As soon as definite 
conclusions have been reached we shall take the House fully into our confidence 
both as regards the results of last two years. The Government of India have allotted 
nearly Its. three and half orores in the way of special grants for rural purposes. I 
emphasise the word “special” for the leader of the Opposition waxed sarcastic over 
grants made last year as if they were only contributions which the Government of 
India had made to rnral welfare. I dealt with that argument then and I have no 
doubt that I shall have to deal with it again. But at present my purpose is only 
to claim that we have shown and are showing, whenever resources are available, 
that we are prepared to supplement in no niggardly fashion the work that the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments are doing on behalf of those in the villages. 

Initial Building Equipment of Bind and Orissa : 1 now oome to the surplu of 
Bs 2,42 Jakhs which we expect to have on March 31 next. To begin with, I pro¬ 
pose to allot Bs. 45 lakhs of it to the special fund for assisting Bind and OrisBa to 
meet their expenditure on adoption of the old provision of the new official 
buildings. It was originally intended to advance the amounts required for this 
purpose by way of interest bearing and ropnyable loans, but there are two reasons 
why we think' that this would be ungenerous. First, because the needs of those 
two provinces look line being more than was supposed and, secondly, there is con¬ 
sideration of what has been done in the past in similar circumstances. In 1921 all 
the provinces were started off with the necessary buildings free of debt enonmbrauces. 
The N. W. F. P. was given at its inooption not only tho existing Government of 
India buildings in the provinces, but also a grant of Bs. 3 lakhs to adopt them. 
It might reasonably be held, then, that Bind ami Orissa have corresponding claims 
on the Centre. Moreover, in assessing the subventions clearly the existence of 
liability for loan charges for such purpose would have been taken into account and 
it may, therefore, be said that, for a good many yeais at any rate the Government 
of India would, if they insisted on payment of these loan charges, merely by taking 
away with one hand and giving back with another. I may perhaps add two things 
(a) that we propose to limit our liability strictly to Ea. 45 lakhs and (b) that this 
amount should be divided so as to give Bs. seventeen and half lakhs to Bind and Bs. 
twenty-seven and half lakhs to Orissa. The reason for the apparont proforonce to 
Orissa is, of course, that Bind already has a considerable part of tho buildings it 
will need. 

After this grant there will remain available from 1935-36 a sum of Kb, 197 
lakhs. Before T can deal with this we must not only look at the position as it is likely 
to be in 1936-37. but we must also cast forward and attempt to make some estimate 
of the position we shall be faced with in (937-38 and the immediately succeeding 
year. 

We now expect to have a non-recurring balance of Bs, 197 lakhs available from 
1936-36 and an estimated surplus of Bs. 205 lakhs available for 1936-37. What does 
this imply for 1937-38, which we are assuming to be the first year of provincial 
autonomy ? If all goes well we may perhaps count upon certain reductions in in¬ 
terest charges and improvements or revenue which will produce what in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India parlanoe is known as a betterment of some Bs. two and half crores 
over the figures for 1936-37. On the other hand the separation of Burma will cost 
us Bs. two and three-fourth orores iu that year. While it would not be safe to assume 
the figuro at least than Ks. two crores as the cost of initial adjustments whioh will 
emerge from the Niemeyer enquiry, i. e.. on the existing basis of taxation, we can 
not expect in 1937-38 at best a bare balance. If this conclusion is right then it 
looks at first sight as if it would be unjustifibable to reduce taxation at all this year 
and, of coarse, it is always muoh more satisfactory to play for safety in financial 
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affairs. I know, however, what feeling was arousod in commercial quarters by the 
postponement ot their claim for a reduction of the emergency taxation in favour of 
the restoration of the pay cut and it behoves me, therefore, to look a little more 
closely into the possibilities. For this purpose it is necessary to look a'so at the 
year 1938-39. There ought in that year to be no major alterations in the expenditure 
while we may hope that if our affairs continue to go well there may be a further 
expansion of some Ks. 2 orores in revenue receipts. If this calculation is justified 
then it would perhaps be legitimate to reduce taxation in 1936-:i? by something like 
Rs. 2 crores if we can find a non-recurring balance of about the same amount to fill 
up the consequent deficit in 1937-38. Hore, th«n, is the significance of the Rs. 197 
lakhs remaining over from 1935-36. I propose to ask the House to transfer this 
balauce to the Revenue Reserve Fund available to help out the finances of the first 
year of provincial autonomy and in this way I cau, with a fairly clear conscience, 

r iposo remissions of taxation in 1936-37 so long as they do not alienate the revenue 
a greater extent than about Rs 2 orores yearly. What, then, shall the reductions be? 
Reduction of Taxes on Income : The most insistent demand with which I am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the emergency taxes upon income and 
the House knows that there exist certain pledge upon the subject given by my pre¬ 
decessor. Complete removal of tlio present surcharge of one-sixth on the income 
tax and super tax would cost Rs. 276 lakhs per annum, while tlio Abolition of the 
tax on incomes between Rs. 1.000 and Rs. 2,000 which, as I said last year, must 
also be included in the emergency class, would cost Rs. 47 lakhs more. Obviously 
if we are limited to surrendering no more than Rs. 2 crores yearly, we cannot meet 
the demand for abolition in fall. Bat wo can go a good way towards it and we pro¬ 
pose to abolish the tax on lower incomes and to halve the present surcharge, leaving it 
in future at one-twelfth. In other words, we shall in the last two years have re¬ 
moved the emergency tax on lower incomes altogether and reduced the surcharges 
on income tax by two-thirds. The coat of the proposed reductions is Rs. 185 lakhs 
and the surplus for 1936-37 is reduced to Rs. 20 lakhs accordingly. 

With no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand we can clearly make no farther 
substantial cut in taxation and wo propose, therefore, to make a postal concession 
which, though inexpensive, will, we believe, bo generally welcomed, if not gratefully 
recoived. This is an increase in the weight of the one-anna letter from half to one 
tola and the adoption of a scale of on additional half an anna for every additional 
tola, ft will cost Rs. 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all but Rs. 2 lakhs of the 
expected surplus on the Posts and Telegraphs Budget and all but Rs. 7 lakhs K that 
on the Oeneral Budget. 

Concluding, Sir James Grigg said, ‘I havo now completed my story, I cannot ex¬ 
pect that everybody will find it agreeable. I do expect, however, that all fair- 
minded people will admit that it is reasonable to compromise between tlio claims of 
the agricultural producer and tile claims of tho direct tax-payer and the supreme 
necessity of preserving the credit of India. If 1 have erred 1 tliink it is in departing 
too muon from the striot canons of financial orthodoxy which I pnt forward last 
year, viz., that non-recurrent resources should not be devotod to recurrent demands. 
The only justification for this departure is the fact that India’s economic and political 
barometers are both rising. If they continue to rise all may be well. If they do not 
the rise will be proved unjustified. And perhaps I may end by saying that the 
economic barometer oannot rise if the political barometer falls and that the politioa! 
barometer must fali, if economic barometer rises. 

General Discussion op BuDoer 

3rd. MARCH General discussion of the Budget commenced’- to-day. Sir O, ff, 
Hidayatuliah congratulated Sir James Grigg on the surplus and relied in taxation! 
but could not soe eyo to oye with Sir James Grigg regarding the economic conditions 
in the country. The Railway Member had said that the eoonoraio barometer was 
failing. Sir James Grigg had said that it was rising. Continuing Sir G. H. 
Hidayatuliah said that it was clearly a deficit budget. A perusal of the 
finances of India over the last few years revealed that the revenues were not 
increasing while the expenditure was inoreasing. Unless the Finance Member put 
this House in order tho speaker feared that provincial autonomy would be a fadure 
everywhere. Finally, he asked the Government to pay greater attention to cottage 
industries and grant more subvention to Sind. 

Mr. A. O. Dutta challenged the Finance Member’s statement that India had 
passed over the depression for levels of prices remained where they were in 1929. 
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The purchasing power of the masses had not increased, the industries were not 
flourishing and unemployment was atilt acute. Whatever relief had been given it 
had affected the rioh and middle classes, and not the poor. The budget was a poli¬ 
tical one in the sense that money was being spent on broadcasting for propaganda. 
Provision had been made for broadcasting in Midnapore District He urged that 
the jute tax should be given to Bengal. 

Ur. T. 8. 8. Rajan said that the poor in India were suffering just as a patient 
suffered by the attention of too many medical experts. Dr. Rajan said that Sir 
James Grigg had given no indication when gold drain might end, nor had he listened 
to the voioe expressed in the House last year that Quetta reconstruction should be 
ohargcd under Capital. 

Dr. Khan Saheb said that among optimists and pessimists he wished to speak as 
a realist and hoped to oonvert others to the same view. Sir James Grigg had 
balanced the budget on paper and he congratulated him as a representative of foreign 
exploiter for his jugglery. After desoribmg three sections of opinion which backed 
the Government, he said “Now I come to the point ” Naming the oase of Afridis 
he alleged that the Government were exercising pressure ou the Afridis by a threat 
of stopping allowances given in view of the Khyber Road toll, thereby breaking 
solemn pledges of Sir Aubrey Metcalfe on whose information the Member had made 
that statement. Dr. Khan Saheb said that the Government were oreating trouble 
between the various seotions of Afridis and had reoently imposed five rupees tax on 
bullock-oarts entering Peshawar oarrying firewood, thereby taking away all profit, 
which the Afridis made on that trade. 

When Dr. Khan Saheb conoluded, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe requested the President 
to expunge from the proceedings the remarks of Dr. Khan Saheb attacking a parti¬ 
cular officer of the Government as having given a false certificate on payment of 
money. 

The President said that the remarks whioh were relevant could not he expunged, 
bat Sir Aubrey Metoalfe could give the neoessary correction. (Opposition cheers). 
If he found after reading the report that the offioer could be identified he would have 
the remarks expunged. (Official cheers). 

Dr. Khan Saheb: “Whatever I said is absolutely true, and the Foreign Secretary 
knows it”. 

Mr. Bagchand Soni delivered his maiden speeoh detailing the needs of Ajmere- 
Marwara. where compulsory education had not been introduced, no provision had 
been mane for technical profession, where water supply was nnfit for human consump¬ 
tion and people suffered like dumb animals. In foot Ajmer-Marwara was treated 
like an excluded area. There was only one member for the Federal Assembly for 
Ajmere-Marwara while Delhi being half its area could send two. Ho urged the Govern¬ 
ment to satisfy aspirations for a hand in administration. 

Mr, Nauman complimented the Finance Member for his skill and olaimed as 
President of the Skin Merchant’s Association, Calcutta that Sir James Griggs’ action 
last year in reducing the duty on skins had pushed up exports to i69 lakhs which 
was the highest for twenty years. He urged reduction of duty on petrol and motor 
oars. He wished the Finance Member would help the industries ana put an embargo 
on gold export. 

Mr. Basant Kumar Da s urged the olaim of Assam for the petrol duty and 
characterised the budget as helping the British domination of India! 

Mr. Suryakumar Sam said that at least a quarter of the rural grant allotted to 

M must be reserved for meeting the danger of the hyacinth pest. Bureaucracy 
tot do auv good thing with grace, he regretted, as the price of post cards 
which were really used by the cultivator had not been reduced. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 


4th. MRRCH Dr. P. N. Banerjee said that the surplus shown in the budget 
was really the after-effect of the heavy taxation between 1930 and 1934. Retrench¬ 
ment of civil and military expenditure was the absolute necessity of the hour. 
Without this no progress was possible. India could not afford an expenditure of 
seven crores on Quetta. Three crores would have been sufficient. He expressed 
concern at the finances of the provinces and said that, unless the whole proceeds 
of the income-tax were distributed immediately to the provinces, and Bengal in 
addition received the jute tax, the oarrying on of the administration in the provinces 
would become difficult He opposed the proposal for a reduction in the surcharge 
Hid wanted a reduction in the salt tax. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir observed that the picture drawn by the Finance Member 
was wanting in perspective for having underestimated the revenue of last year des¬ 
pite non-official advice. He had got a surplus, which was really recurring, but he 
treated it as non-recurring, and doled out as a benefactor, whereas that money ought 
to go towards the relief of the tax-payer. Then, again, Sir James Grigg was not 
right in forecasting what would happen two or three years hence as he had done, 
and ought to have confined himself to forecasting for the next twelve months only. 
“I have seen forecasts in times gone by. I had a little experience of making bud¬ 
gets myself. I have seen how forecasts break down, especially in conditions in 
which we are living to-day, with war clouds which appear to be gathering in the 
Far East. Let the Finance Member listen to our advice, and not repeat his attitude 
of last year and treat the tax-payer with greater liberality. I have no objection to 
being taxed, providod that I am sure that the money will go really for the benefit 
of the masses and agriculturists, and to no middlemen or others. I object 
to seventy-eight lakhs being allotted for Quetta reconstruction and charged to 
the Revenue Account, and not Capital Account as it should be, even as the Govern¬ 
ment did in the case of the Pusa Agricultural Institute. Mr. fiaroon has indicated 
that there are fifty lakhs from the sugar excise duty. Let both these amounts be 
utilised for granting relief to the tax-payer. If the Assembly makes a reduction in taxa¬ 
tion to this extent let not the Government recommend the Viceroy to certify the amount 
and say that the Assembly is unreasonable. 

Pandit S. K. D. Palliwal pleaded for direct taxation instead of indirect taxation 
which fell with severity on the poor. 

Mr. O. Morgan did not wish that his speech should be taken as remarks qualify¬ 
ing unduly the gratitude he felt for the Finance Member’s budget. Sir James Grigg 
had, if not grossly, considerably underestimated the yield of revenue. What assurance 
was there that the actual surplus would not be greater than the revised estimates ? 
Sir James Grigg was persisting in bad estimates and he invited the Finance Member 
to show when non-recurring surplus which recurred yearly ceased to be non-recur¬ 
ring (Laughter). A case was made out for the entire removal of the surcharge if the 
revenues were properly estimated and Sir James Grigg had been maintaining the tax 
at a level unjustified by his own estimate of economic recovery. 

V. Ba Si said that this would be the last time for a Burmese member to parti¬ 
cipate in the budget debate. Last year the Finance Member did not show the 
courtesy to their speeches. The economic condition of the Burmese people was very 
poor aud he wished for a just adjustment between Burma and India of the financial 
relations. He asked why Burma had been neglected in the allocation of the rural 
grant and why, when Bengal, for instance, had been given half the jute duty, his 
province had been given no share of the rice duty. He urged that Indian Postal 
employees in Burma should be given an opportunity of transfer to India or voluntary 
retirement thereby meeting a legitimate Indian demand and also helping the Burmese 
to obtain employment. Concluding he urged Burmanisation of the Burmese army. 

Mr. Manga.1 Singh looking at the budget from the point of view of the villagers, 
asked the Finance Member to reduce the price of post cards to six pies and issue 
instructions to the Provinoial Governments to spend on rural reconstruction the 
grant of one or two selected items instead of spending a large number of items 
which was not very much beneficial to peasants. Concluding, Mr. Mangal Singh 
urged the Government to issue instructions to all local Governments not to impose 
restrictions on “kirpans.” 

Mr. B. Das said that it was particularly unlucky for Orissa for the Government 
gave large subventions to other provinces and too little to Orissa. The amount was 
particularly too meagre, as compared with the N. W. F. P. to make autonomy 
particularly real. 

t Pandit Govind Ballahh Pant , deputy leader of the Opposition, commenting on 
Sir James Grigg’s practice in issuing his speech in two parts, said that this showed 
a distrust of Government subordinates and was the forerunner of a decay just as 
the Moghal Empire decayed when Aurangzeb became suspicious even of his own 
shadow. Referring to Sir James Grigg’s references to Cassandra like prophecy, 
Mr. Pant recalled last year’s budget debate in which the Opposition had told him 
of the underestimated revenue and said that it was a queer way of ohastising the 
Opposition who warned Mm for his own folly of calculated determination to suppress 
the revenues. Last year the returns quite indicated the trend of the imports. Yet, 
Sir James Grigg underestimated the revenue. If he did so deliberately he should 
17 
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have frankly oonfessed like Sir Gay Fleetwood Wilson. The fact was that the 
Finance Member was neither a fool nor a knave, bat (quite sagacious, knowing his 
motive and intentions and imputing the worst intentions to others. _ . , 

Sir James Qrigg said that the Finance Department was •devoting unremitting 
attention to the question of control over expenditure and ho hoped to see improve¬ 
ment as years went on. Referring to the demand for reduction of the post oard 
rate to half anna, he emphasisod that the central budget should not be used for 
subsidising commercial departments. With regard to the lack of oo-ordination In 
transport, Sir James Grigg remarked that unless the provinces realised and were 
prepared to co-ordinate the various forms of transport and co-operated with the 
Central Government than some of them had been inclined so far, the revenues of 
the railways would suffer and correspondingly there would • be delay in the provinces 
getting any share of the income tax revenue. The ratio of Is. 6d. would certainly 
remain as compared to the present purchasing power: it was not overvalaed but 
under-valued, Answering Sir Muhammad Yakub, the Finance Member informed the 
House that the qaestion of restoring medical and educational grants was under 
consideration and the Govornmont would come to a docision shortly regarding the 
money allotted for rural uplift. He also informed the House that the Government 
of India had called for reports from local Governments and before the allocation 
was made the whole question of the conditions on which the grants were to be 
made would be oarefully oonsidorod, and it was possible that the Government of 
India would restrict the grant to certain narrowor categories than at present. He 
contended that after a dotailed examination of budget figures, there was no reason 
to suppose that there was anything very much in the way of margin as a result of 
any underestimate of revenue. His object had been to prepare the provinces for 
autonomy and look ahead. The House at this stage adjourned tf. 1 the 6th. 

Official Bills Iotboiujced 

6th. MARCH:—Sir It. N. Sircar introduced in the Assembly to-day the Bill to 
remove doubts as to the validity of certain proceedings in High Courts and Sir 
<?. 8. Bajpai introduced the Bill amending the Indian Lac Cess Act proposing to 
inorease to seven and five annas per maund cess on lac and refuse to provide 
funds for improving and developing the cultivation, manufaoturo and marketing of 
Indian lao. 

Hammond Committee Report 

Sir N. It. Sircar then moved that those portions of the Indian Delimitation 
Committee's report which related to the Federal Legislature might be taken into 
consideration. Sir N. N. Sircar said that sinoe the Government had not come to a 
conclusion as to what their recommendations were going to he, it would bediffioult 
aud embarrassing for any individual Government member to express his opinion on 
the report. Therefore, ‘Government members would not participate in the debate, 
but all suggestions mado by non-official members would be forwarded to proper 
quarters. 

Pandit Q. B. Pant moved that the report bo reforred to a committee with Instruc¬ 
tions to submit their roport beforo March 18. The members of the committee would 
be 8ir N. N. 8ircar, who would bo president, Sir Zafarfullah KJian, Mr. Desai, Mr. 
Satyamurti, Mr. Asaf Ali, Sir Cowasji Jahangir, Mr. Jinnab, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chowdhury, Mr. Aney, Sardar Manual Singh, Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Vassanji, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Raiah, Mr. Joshi, Mr. A. C. Dutt, Pandit Nilkantha Das and the 
mover, the quorum being of seven members. Pandit Pant added that he did not 
mind what oourse the Government adopted for receiving the report of the com¬ 
mittee, bat personally he would prefer the report coming before the House and then 
going to the Government 

At 8ir Leslie Hudson's suggestion the namo of Sir Henry Gidney was added to the 
committee. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that he could not find another day in this session to discuss 
the roport of the committee. He thought he would report on behalf of the House 
and that the Government would have theso as the views of the House. 

The President said that unless a clear precedent was shown that the House could 
delegate its function to the committeo, he was not prepared to allow a motion of 
that character. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that Government momhers would be unable to parti¬ 
cipate in the proceedings of the committee as they would have no views to express. 
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Mr. Joahi wanted to move another amendment, but the President said that he 
could do so only after the previous amendment was disposed of. 

Mr. Joahi thereupon, speaking on Sir N. N. Sircars motion, complained that the 
Hammond report was unfair to Labour in sevoral respects. He suggested an amend¬ 
ment of the roport in order to ensure that all Labour seats would be filled through 
Trade Unions exoept in Assam whore those unions did not exist. Seoomlly, a rail¬ 
wayman who had his union registered in a province other than where he resided 
should be enfranchised. 

Dr. Banerjee said that the cumulative vote was against the spirit of the Poona 
Pact and would in effect constitute separate electorates. It was for this that Mr. 
Gandhi had fasted. He opposed the proposal that only registered graduates should vote 
for the university seat, and particularly objected to the Bengal Government fixing a 
registration fee which meant that, though Calcutta was the oldest University, the 
number on its roll was the smallest of all tho universities. He also oriticised the 
proposals relating to Labour and commercial constituencies for Bengal and Assam. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah, representative of tho depressed classes, quoted the views of 
varkras depressed class witnesses before tho Hammond Committee tho majority of 
whom either favourod the singlo non-transforrablo vote or the distributive vote. The 
cumulative system meant that noithor a caste oaudidate nor a depressed olass 
candidate would try to seek others' vote, thereby oausing the Hindu Community to split 
and disintegrate. ‘Mr. itajah thought that this remark was against democracy and 
was liable to damage tho work of depressed olass associations. 

Pandit <?. B. Pant's motion foivtho committee was passed without opposition. 

Labodu Convention 

Sir Frank Noyce moved non-ratifioation of the Labour Convention for reduction 
of hoars of work to forty hours a week. He said that India had hitherto ratified 
tho fourteen conventions compared to United Kingdom’s eighteen, which had ratified 
France's seventeen and Japan’s tweha. 

Mr. Joahi moved an amendment that the forty-hours woek be acoepted in principle 
and be gradually enforced os far as practicable. 

Mr. Joshi's amendment was rejected by 43 to 48 votes and Sir Frank Noyce's 
motioujwas oarried Tho Ilouse then adjourned till the 9th. 

Votiwo on. Budget Demands 

9th. MARCH Voting on budget demands for grants commenced to-day. The first 
discussion held was in respoct of the Home Department’s demand to which a out 
was moved to reduoo it by Its. 100. 

Mr. Deaai, on behalf of the Congress party, moving the out drew attention to 
“propagandist activities through the Director of Publio Information, especially the 
publication of ‘India in 1933-34. ’ This publicity department had boen continuously 
growing, particularly daring the last three years, and despite tho Standing Finance 
Committee’s refusal to any additional expenditure, the Government had ineludod a total 
provision for this department with its “record of the Hake’s Progress.” In the last three 
years the activities of this Department iu this rospuct had token a serious and un¬ 
justifiable turn. If it was merely a quostion of expenditure, however unjustifiable and 
high, there might be some oxcuso, but the activities of the Department had exceed¬ 
ed the bounds of propriety and deocncy. The first chapter devoted to politios was 

written with a venomous direct. 1 - ' - L - ' - " - —-*■- —'■ 1 

attributing a single honourable 

people’s organisations. Keforrii . _ __ , _ . __ _ 

was resontnient as to sudden calls for cash which paved the way to reaotion and in 
tho circumstances it was natural that certain observers saw in the campaign motives 
other than a purely altruistic desire to remove social disabilities.” By asonbing those 
observations to observers tho author did not oswipo tho responsibility of publishing 
them. In the name of Congress and in tho name of iionest work in tho country. Mr. 
Desai wished to repel with iudignation, resentment and scorn the method and manner 
wherein tho great work done in (ho country for reorganisation and solidarity of 
the Hindu community and for the good of public lifo in general, bad been described 
under the cloak of coloured observors. Mr. Desai quoted from the language of Mr. 
Gandhi on the Hacijaa campaign and the Secretary of the Central rnrijan Sevak 
Sangh and Boid that tho statements attributed to Mr. Gandhi’s oampaign was entirely 
false. In fact Mr. Gandhi’s tour of tho country on behalf of Bariian uplift was 
marked by greater sucoess and at tho oml there was contribution of two lakhs of 
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rupees the accounts of which were audited. Whore was the necessity of attributing 
wicked And impure motives in it. Mr. J)osai referred to funds collected for relief of 
Bibar earthquake and how Mr. Gandhi advised workers not even to drink milk when 
earthquake sufferers’ demands were great and therefore every pie should be spent 
on sufferers. 

Sir Henry Craik expressed surprise at Mr. Desai working up indignation over 
the prefatory note attached to the book when the same prefatory note was attaohed 
to all previous publications of this character, the contents of which were based on 
tho Press and public comments. Sir Henry made it absolutely clear that neither 
the p> csent Director of Public Information nor any of his predecessors nor any of 
their staff had anything to do with this book except the purely mechanical port of 
issuing it. The responsibility for the book and its oontents wero his (Home Member’s) 
and if there was any personal bias or unfairness that blame did not attach to the 
Director of Information. 8ir Henry Craik was amused at finding that the Congress 
Party had led themselves to believe that there should be no opinion except their 
own. There wore always more than one point of view on each question. The book 
itself was on the whole a colourless and dull account. Indeed his own criticism of 
the first chapter was that it was too much of tho history of the Congress activities 
and not enough of tho history of India. Sir Henry quoting from the “Tribune” said 
that die paper had approved of “fulness and vigour of expression which could not 
be surpassed by any Congress chronicler”. Again the paper stated that it did not 
remember on any previous occasion when the views of the Indian Press were 
quoted so laigoly iu the offioial report as in the present case and in fact the present 
report was a wholesome departure from the unhealthy practice of the past. Tho 
Government made no false statement when it stated in the report that it was in the 
opinion of some observers that the Harijan campaign was aotnated by motives other 
than of purely altruistic desire to remove social disabilities. Tho Government them¬ 
selves had not the slightest dosiro to throw any doubt on die character of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s campaign. 

Sir Henry Craik next dealt with the Bihar carthquako issue. lie said that Pandit 
Jawaharlal’8 criticism of the local officials was rebutted in a public statement issued 
by eminent men of tho provinco including Bir Sultan Ahmed, Mr. Saehohidanand Sinha 
who on the oontrary paid a tributo to the officials’ work. Continuing the Home Member 
said that there was co-operation between the Congress and the Government immediate¬ 
ly after die earthquake. The meeting at which Mr. Gandhi was present offered res¬ 
pectful co-operation to the Government and chalked out a programme of relief from 
Congress fund with house construction and clearance of sand as top items. Shortly 
afterwards the Congressmen declared that these were beyond their capacity and 
though Babu Rajendra Prasad proposed handing over to the Government ten lakhs 
for house-makiug purposes through the Government agency, tho Congress Relief 
Committee turned down tho proposal. The unfortunate result was that there was 
lack of oo-ordination between the Government and the Congress over the most import¬ 
ant feature on relief and the year passed with more than half the Congress fond 
still unspent. 

The motion was put and negativod. The Home Department grant was sanctioned. 

Foreion and Political Dept. Obant 

Sir James Origg next moved for the demand for grant on Foreign and Political 
Department. 

Mr, Asaf Ali moved a out motion to condemn the forward polioy of the Govern¬ 
ment. He said that this forward policy was dictated by England in the interests not 
of India, bat Imperial interests, the result was that there was more expenditure for 
Imperial purposes on the watch and ward staff alone. The House then adjourned. 

10th MARCH :—Sir Aubrey Metcalfe emphasised that it was not at all based on 
Imperial considerations, but, solely on what was believed to be in the •interest of 
India. It might not be a counsel of perfection, but it was the best and most econo¬ 
mical solution of an exceedingly difficnlt question. The Government had no intention 
of pushing through a road in the Afridi territory by force. The Government were 
not entirely responsible for quickening tho pace of the policy of peaceful penotration. 
The old belief iu isolation had been affected and there was considerable awakening 
among the tribes. Any hesitation to inflict punishment for misdoings would bring 
the tribesmen down in storms into the plains. The Afridis and other tribes on this 
side of the Durand line wero Indian subjects and it was the Government’s duty to 
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give them some of ilio benefits which they could not obtain olsewlioro. Concluding 
Sir Anbury Metoaito welcomed any criticism provided it was o£ a construotivo kind. 

The cut motion being pressed was carried by 72 against 4? votes. 

Executive Council Deiumd 

Mr. Jatyamurti moved that tho demand for the Executive Council should bo ro- 
ducod to one rupee. lie said that this meant a refusal of supplies with a view to 
show that tho II >use liad no eonfidonce in the Government, who had failed to dis¬ 
charge their duties honestly and efficiently. Jlo detailed the numerous grievances 
such as non-committal answers to questions, monkeying with the poiioy of protection, 
lack of attempt lo solve unomployment or uplift the masses or run the railways 
profitably. Tho Government always had imputed malioe to the Opposition and if 
Congressmen said that two and two mako four, tho Government would say that it 
mado tlaee. 

Mr. James (European Group) refused to accept the invitation of Mr. Satyamurti 
to refuse supplies to tho Executive Council. If the Executive Council was refused 
supplies aud member ; thereof resigned, woro Congressmen prepared to accept office V 
Mr. Satyamurti had said that the members of the Executive Council served only 
British Imporinlb in V What was meant hy British Imperialism 7 Could ho define it 7 
It was the language of (he superficial entio, Tho members of the Government could 
not be blamed for sins of omission or dereliction of duty on the -part of Ministers 
of provinces as Mr. Satyamurti had done. The members of tho•: Government 
had given answers to questions in the Ilonse more fully than Mr. Satyamurti would 
be prepared to g.vo when ho became a Minister. 

Mr. Ti. K. Maitra . supporting tho motion, said that so numerous wore the sins of 
omission and inmniission of the present Government that Mr. Satyamurti was 
justified in cataloguing thorn. Did Government accept any one of tho twonty-oight 
motions passed liy tho House during tho last year’s budget sessions 7 No. Did 
Government thii.k they woro everytimo more right than the collective wisdom of 
tho House dictated. Tho fact wss that Mr. Amareudranath Chatterjoo sought to bo 
prevented from visiting Miduapore for the second time lost he should, Jby his 
activities, disturb the working of cortain union boards started under the Government 
auspices. But tho sonso dawned at the nick of time and the arrest order was not 
givon effect to. 

Sir A'. N. Sirmr, replying to the dobato, made a most humorous speech. lie said 
that Mr. Satyamurti had mentioned numerous subjects and stated “inter alia’ that 
the Executive Council was not honost. It has been represented constantly that the 
Members of tho Exeoutivo Council go on offering unprovoked insults. Ono of the 
front bonches opposite, roforring to the railway member, Sir Joseph Bhoro, mot Sir 
Zafrullah Khan who was supposed to bo after all not half so bad as some of his 
other colleagues, Laughter), said that he had not thought of 47,000 unemployed on 
the railway and nothing could be more stupid aud irresponsible. Yet a storm raged 
tho other day because an officer was supposed to have used the expression stupid 
to a subordinate (official oheor). (Mr. Aney had then interjected “callous”. I am 
not complaining because tho Congress and Congress Nationalists are one and tho 
same. Tho only dispute among them was on a matter which was dead, cremated, 
and its ashes thrown into tho Ganges (Laughter). 

Another member had said ‘callousness of the most brutal nature.’ I have given 
these instances of parliamentary pleasantry practised by the other side. Mr. 8ri 
Prakash, an amiable joungmuu outside, talked like a wild man inside the Honso. The 
idea of the opposite side of a fair fight is that thoy will use the bludgeon and we will 
fight with hands tied behind our back (laughter). If my speech is discursive, tho 
only reason is that nothiug cohorent lias been said by tho other side. Sir N. N. 
Sircar continuing said that some ono had remarked in the course of the debate that 
India had no enemy and never had any. Porlmps Darius and • Alexander had met 
to investigate tho caste system, and Mahmud of Gazni came to contemplate over 
tho architecture of South Indian temples, (Laughter). Mr. Lalohand Navalrai had 
also talked of national solidarity and had with the same breath talked of the Punjabees 
as foreigners in Sind. (Laughter). I am now coming to one who talked seriously, 
namoly, Mr. Jit nah, who wanted to know if any first class issue was thore on 
which tho Government accented the views of the House, what about the factory and 
labour legislation of tho past eight years, what about the discriminating protection, 
whioh, whatever tho individual views of any Finance and Commeroe Membor, had 
been adopted in this country and what about taking off the inoome tax 7 Finally, 
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someone said that the Executive Council is a subordinate body ; if so, the grievance 
is not against the Executive Council but against this constitution, which everybody 
knows is unsatisfactory, I submit that no caso had been made for the refusal of supplies 
to the Executive Counoii, (Applause). 

The House dividod on the Congress Party’s cut motion which was oarried by 
68 votes to 62 amidst opposition oheers. 

Quota RscoNsinucnoit 

The next cut motion related to Baluchistan. Sir Cowasji, Deputy Leader of the 
Independents, moving the out protested against spending on Quetta reconstruction 
from revenue instead of from capital. In Japan they had spent on reconstruction 
after the earthquake not from revenue but from loan. The same should have been 
done in India. 

Dr. F. N. Banerjee supporting tho motion quoted James, Mills, Adam Smith and 
other authorities and said that it was essential that the Central exchequer should 
not be burdened with expenditure on Quetta for- eight years as was proposed. 

Dr. Ziauddin thought that if tho expenditure was to be charged to the capital, 
then the debt redemption fund should be increased correspondingly. 

Sir James Qrigg agreed with Dr. Ziauddin who had touched tho crux of tho 
question. The sinking fund stood at only three crores. If Japan had charged to 
capital, then let the House realiso that Japan was borrowing Bixty per cent of her 

§ resent budget. Did the House want tho Government of India to do the same ? 

ir Cowasji stated that India was a poor country so they must borrow. That had 
been tho bane of Indian finanoo bom in the provinces and the Centre to a large 
extent. All provinces except two were in deficits and wore having very himvy 
debt charges. By adding to capital expenditure as suggested, they would bo raiding 
on the sinking fund, leaving it quite inadequate for preservation of India’s credit 
The out motion was put and carried by 73 against 52 votes. The House adjourned. 

Abut Dept. Demand 

11th. MARCH Mr. K . L. Qauba moved on behalf of Independents that supplies 
for the Army Department should be reduced to one rupee. This refusal to snpplies 
was, he said, based on several grievances, inclndiugiretrenohment of Indian King’s 
Commissioned officers under the war Block scheme, the late Commander-in-Chiefs 
amazing rovelation that tho right material was not entering the Dehra Dun Academy, 
excessive military budget, employment of Indian troops overseas without consulting 
the legislature, refusal of the Army secretary to agree to Indianisation of Gurkha 
regiments, and use of troops against unarmed crowds. 

Mr. Tottenham , interrupting, said that the Commander-in-Chief had never said 
that the material at Dehra Dun was unsatisfactory. What he said was that the com¬ 
petition was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Qauba replied that this was booause the method of recruitment was bad and 
applicants were rejeoted for the political views of thoir fathers. Ho objected to the 
large percentage of cadets who were drawn from ranks totally unfit to become 
officers becauso of their lower status in iifo. The smaller salary of Indian commis¬ 
sioned officers also did not attract tho proper type. He said that payments like ten 
lakhs to tiie Nepal Government should be included in the defence budget. He ended 
by warning the Government of clouds of war gathering and that a discontented India 
would give them no help. 

Mr. Qadgil attacked the Army and police and said that frontier oampaigns was 
always won by Indians and not British soldiers. It was a misnomer to oall the Gurkha 
army Indian and felt that employment of Gurkhas and Pathans in preference to 
Indians showed that Government were afraid of another tragedy like 1857, if practi- 
eally-oonscious olasses were recruited in the army. But the youth of India like that 
of Bengal showed the dangor if kept out of the Army. Tho speaker had served in the 
war as an N. C. 0. and was rejected for a commission on political grounds. Ho was glad 
that tiiiB had happoned because he still remained an N. C. 0. (non-co-operator) 
(laughter). He had not handled a rifle for fifteen years but could still shoot a I’athan 
member opposite straight like a bull’s eyo. (renewed laughter). He concluded by 
assuring that Mahrattas alone eouJd produce an entiro army and every university 
town in India could give an adequate number of right type of cadets. 

Sardar Hangal Singh, supporting the cut, said it might sound strango at this 
juncture to ask for reduction in the army, but the conditions in India were qui.2 
different. The demand was dne to the people’s grievances against the Army remain- 
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lug unredressod for a long time. Tho Government had recognised the principle of 
Indianisation, bnt at the rato at which they were proceeding they would replace the 
first British officer by an Indian officer only in 1942. The system of reornitment 
of Indian officers was also defective. Eighty per cent of those taken into Dehra Dun 
after obtaining commission tried to leavo the army and join the Political Department. 

Dr. Deshmukh explained how the Government cleverly whittled down India's 
demand for fndianisation from the Indianisation of the army to the Indianisation of 
officers and then Indianisation of units and declared that if a man was competent 
enough in competition, why he should not bo good enough later, 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out to the President that it was the previous praotioe that 
before the debate on army affairs proceeded much further the Commander-in-chief 
gavo the douse an account of what tho Government had done in the course of the 
year. That praetieo was later followod by the army secretaries and that practico 
helped the debate considerably. 

Mr. Tottenham said that he was not aware of any suoh practioe. Apparently 
there is only oae Govornmont member who is in a position to speak on army affairs. 
That is the army secretary, but at the same time it is desirable that other Govern¬ 
ment members should interveue. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he wished to enter emphatically a protest as regards the 
attitudo of the Government It was this sort of attitude which made the legislature 
an absolute farce. “Just imagine speaker after speaker put forward the oase from the 
Opposition. We are told that there is only one man on the Treasury benches who is the 
entire store of knowledge on army and nobody else”. He suggested why could not the 
Army Secretary participate in the debate and if there wore points made by the Opposition 
somo member of the Government could reply. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Government considered the army as a garrison supporting British occupation and the 
Indian people wished it to bo people's army. These views stood as poles apart When¬ 
ever a popular demand was put forward the Government held out ultimate dominion 
status ana Indianisation of the army. 

Some argument took place between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Tottenham regarding the 
number of officers’ vaoanoies filled in yearly by Indians. Mr. Jinnah said that only 
a lunatic oould say that India could not produce yearly 120 men to fill those vacancies. 
Regarding martial and non-martial races, tho Government played the old game. If 
there was no class the Government oreated it. If there was olass they kept them 
separate and made them fight each other. Tho Opposition too should search tnelr own 
hearts. Mr. Qadgil talkod of Mahrattaa. Did Mr. Gadgil wish the Mahrattas to rule 
India ? Lot tho Opposition also remove their own weakness and create sanction. 
Turning to the Treasury benches Mr. Jinnah said that they were making the great 
mistake by the present policy. They were told at tho Round Table Conference that 
British troops would be withdrawn gradually. He was shocked to hear last year the 
Government saying that they oould not reduce any. (Mr. Tottenham—Immediately). 
Mr. Jinnah—I understand you. My misfortune is that my countrymen do not under¬ 
stand your language. If you wish to Indianise the army there is no obstacle. 

Mr. Tottenham , replying to the debate, said that the Government was working oat 
a definite experimental policy for the Indiauisation of the army on a fairly large 
scale, based on complete substitution of tho Indian for British officers in the oonsl- 
dorable part of the army. The present method of reornitment to the Debra Dun 
Academy was definitely recommended by the Indian Military College Committee, 
which contained representatives of the Assembly, The Public Services Commission 
had assured them that the candidates were not refused admission on any grounds 
connected with the traditions of the family. As oertain eduoationai adjustments 
wero being made, they would get the best men to fill the vacancies in the army 
and those passing out of Dehra Dun would also be tho best advertisements of the 
present policy. Continuing, Mr. Tottenham said that the few Indian officers 
retrenched under the war block scheme were not retrenched out of political bias, 
but on grounds of efficiency of tho army and would get the same terms as British 
offioers. Tho pay fixed for Iudiau commissioned officers was the same if not slightly 
more than offered in England to British officers serving at home. There was a 
party in the House who criticised the general level of salaries even as they stood. The 
defence secretary asked the House to remember that India was the only important 
country in the world which had not inoreased her troops or defence experiment in 
recent years. Concluding, he assurod the House that the army expenditure would be 
kept at a level which the defeuoe authorities honestly considered necessary. 
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The Independent Party’s cut motion was oai'ried by 79 to 46 votes amidst 
tion oheers. 


Policy of Bepbession 


Opposi- 


Mr. Aney moved a token cut on the Home Department grant to protest against 
the polioy of repression. He said that a similar motion bad been oai'ried last yoar 
and the Government had done nothing during 12 months. The Home member had not 
shown that any of tho civil disobedience prisoners had been given substantial remission 
of sentence nor detenus released. Owing to substantial improvement in the Bengal posi¬ 
tion detenus could easily be released. Moreover, for the success of autonomy in Bengal 
and Federation at the Centre, the Government must oreate proper atmosphere by tuo 
releaso of these untried people. The speaker wanted repeal of repressive laws, removal 
of the ban on certain politioal organisations affiliated to the Congross and relaxation 
in rules with regard to the treatment of politioal prisoners. He particularly wanted 
suoh prisoners to be released, who during the civil disobodionoe movement had com¬ 
mitted acts of violence under the sheer force of circumstances. (Sir Henry Craik— 
How many of them there are). (Mr. AneyThere are five or six from Bengal and 
Chindwara districts. 

Mr. Maitra supporting the motion spoke about the release of doteuus. He said 
that in India even the freedom of thought was banned, whioh was not done anywhere 
else in the world and even religious meetings were also banned. 


12th. MARCH :— Sir A. B, Ghuzmvi said that the Government had revised tho 
rales regarding politioal prisoners at the instanoe of Congressmen only in 1930. If 
tho rales ought to be amended further, the Opposition should approach the Home 
Momber who, he felt sure, would give adequate consideration providod the request 
was reasonable and just. Re; irding detenus Sir A. H. Ghoznavi referred to the 
policy adopted by Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, oombating terrorism. Free¬ 
dom was restored in suitable oases and work in industrial concerns was offered to detenus 
with a view to mating them useful members of the society and every six months all cases 
of detenus were examined with a view to their release. He cited the oases of Mr. Sarat 
Bose who was given an allowance of Rs. 2,000 per mensem and Mr, Snbhas Bose 
who was granted freedom to enable him to go to Europe for treatment. 8peaking 
for himself Sir A. fL Ghoznavi said that in a number of cases he approached the 
Government and pleaded for those detenus whose parents felt that they had a strong 
case for release or for more liboral treatment ana theso were invariably ooisidered 
by the Government. 

Dr. Khare remarked that the Government were suffering from Indophobia, its 
predisposing oanse being the desire for domination. If the Government had yielded 
at any time before, it was not duo to constitutional agitation bat other oases. 

Mr. Nirtnal Chandra Chancier said what the Opposition wanted was that these 
laws should be exeroised humanely and not emasculate the entire youth of the 
oountry beoanse of the sins of few misguided people. The tragedy of the situation 
was that the Government did not allow Congressmen enquire mto the oanses of 
terrorism and wean the terrorists away from it. The black and tan methods failed 
for a quarter of a century and it required Sir John Anderson with his experience 

of Ireland to try his new polioy. But in carrying out this polioy the popular 

leaders were not oonsulted and so he feared the experiment would fail. Instead of 
taking Sir A. H. Ghoznavi into confidence why should not the Government take Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai into oonfidenoe ? That would at once alter the atmosphere. Why 
was Mr. Saxeua prevented from visiting certain districts of Bengal ? Were Bengalis 
so cursed as not to see the well-meant efforts to wean away their children from the 
dangerous fold of terrorism ? The truth was that the Government knew if thoy 

were right in one oase, they were wrong in nine oases. 

Sir Henry Craik , replying, said that he had listened to the previous speakers’ 
appeal with great attention. He wished the House not to pass a verdict on the 

past ten years, but on the reoord of last year. Sinoe Mr, Aney moved a similar 
motion in March he would show that there was no element ot repression in last 
year’s polioy. There were all over Lidia only five persons in Jail in connection 
with Civil Disobedienoe, (Mr. Pant: Even now ?) and they had either committed 
acts of violence or oommitted an offence after the movement was withdrawn. Sir 
Henry said that so far as Civil Disobedienoe was conoerned it was really out of the 
picture. There had been no sign of a rovival of the movement and it was hoped 
that it would be unnecessary to start fresh measures in that connection. As regards 
detenus, the position in Bengal was that during 1935 no major outrage took place 
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but there was plenty of terrorist activity in the slrapo of distribution of terrorist 
leaflets, posters and minor outrages, murder of suspeotoa police ggents and possession 
of unlicensed arms. Many absconders engaged in establishing a widespread organi¬ 
sation were arrested and put on trial, out thoro were other equally prominent 
absconders still at large and they had so far eluded police efforts to arrost them. 
The Homo Member said that this showed that polioo vigilance could not be relaxed 
nor weapons to fight terrorism discarded. The recent discovery, after three days’ 
search, of a most carefully concealed consignment of arms, which came on a vossel, 
revealed 40 automatic pistols and 8,000 rounds of ammunition. That was one of 
the greatest pieces of evidence that terrorism still existed. 

Mr. Ualaviya : How do you connect it 7 

Sir Htnry Craik ; I quite agroo that I am not in a position to say definitely 
that these arms were intended to bo sold to tiie terrorists, but knowing the condi¬ 
tions in Bengal and knowing how arms havo boon smuggled in the past, it is not 
difficult to draw tho conclusion that they were, as a matter of faot, intended to be 
sold to the terrorists. The abovo description of tho state of affairs in Bengal was 
black, but there was tho other side of tlio picture. There was a welcome improve¬ 
ment in public tono last yoar. The Government hod released unconditionally 217 
detenus, 101 of whom wore placed iu homo domicile aud 80 were being taught 
industrial work. There woro still about 1,400 persons in detention. Tho number of 
arrests averaged in 1035 only 18 monthly, against 52 in 1934 and 44 in 1033. 

Bandit L. K. Moitra : vv hat about female detenus ? 

Sir Henry Craik t The samo applies to some of tho worst crimes committed by 
females. I oanuot accept the position that because a terrorist is a woman she is 
less dangerous. The Homo Member next cleared certain misapprehensions and took 
tho House into coulidonce, describing the method adopted before a detenue was 
arrested. Ho said that the Government engaged no professional spios or informers. 
An enquiry was almost invariably started with some kind of confessional statement 
by a person in tho confidence of tho offender. This was tested by the statement of 
anothor person in the inner cirolo, but these two persons were entirely unknown 
to eaoh other. Then tho statements were corroborated through intercopting docu¬ 
ments or through cyphers discovered in tho course of house searches, by the 
discovery of arms aud by watching tho movements of tho accomplices. 

Mr. Asaf Ali : Why not put them on trial V 

Bir Henry Craik : Then tho source of information would dry up. 

Resuming his narrative tho Home Member said that all the above information 
was then checked by a very high police officer—not an officer on tho spot, but an 
officer at the central organisation, I'heckihg is so careful that I may tell the Houso 
that groat mauy poopln pass through the not who nuver ought to. It will be within 
the roeollection of the House that ouo of the three District Magistrates of Midnapur, 
who was murdered was Mr. Burge. Only a fqw weeks beforo his murder, complete 
dossiers and evidence against throe persons oamo beforo the polioo. They woro 
highly suspicious bat tho police did not consider that there was enough evidenoo 
•to justify their internment. 

“These three persons were subsequently convicted and hanged for the murder of 
Mr. Burge, and l think that shows that utmost oare is taken to soo that persons 
are not interned without duo and oaruful scrutiny of their oases". 

The Home Mombor next dealt with tho plea for amnesty and said that amnesty 
granted always led to a recrudescence of tho terrorist crime. Sir Henry Craik was glad 
at the testimony of admiration by Mr. Cltunder to Sir John Anderson. “I think it is 
largely due to tho Governor’s efforts that a great improvement has occurred in 
public tono towards terrorism. (Hoar, hoar). I was glad to hoar such a tribute to 
one who is a great aud successful administrator and in whom all sober sections of 
opinion in Beugal roposo real confidence. Continuing, the Home Member said that 
whereas every yoar motions of this kind woro brought up in the Assembly it was 
curious that never was such a motion put forward in the Bengal Council. (Hear, 
boat). Tho Bengal Council passed an anti-terrorist Act in 1930 by 61 to 15 votes: 
in 1933 by 58 to 12 ; and iu 1934 it passed a permanent law by 61 to 18. That 
was indicative of public opinion iu Bengal whoso people atone could fool tire pinch 
of the position and realise the misery, suffering and ecoaoroio loss involved in the 
movement. Sir Henry concluded: “I ask the House to pause very oarefully beforo 
it passes a verdict of oousure, not on us because we do not oomo into the picture, 

IS 
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bnt on the Bengal Government, tho Bengal Legislature and the pnblio opinion behind 
that Legislature/ (lioud applause). 

Mr. Arum's token out motion was pressed to a division and passed by 63 to 62 
votes. Mr. Jinnak and a number of other Independents remained neutral. 

Emebokncy Taxation 

Sir Leslie Hudson , on bohalf of tho European group, moved a token out on the 
Finance Department grant as a protest against emergency taxation of 1931 and to 
emphasise the urgent necessity of its abolition. Sir Leslie recalled the promise given 
by Sir George Sonustor in 1931 at the time of imposition of surcharge to tKe effect 
that roliof mast come first in resorting to emergency outs of pay and secondly in 
off-taking tho surcharge on income tax, and that special taxos would not in any 
case bo extended beyond March 1933. The speaker said that Sir James 
Grigg had renowed the pledge in 1933 and thon in 1934. So far as the income 
tax-payor is concerned, he, aftur four and a half years, has secured relief 
in two instalments, each «of which roduced surcharge by one-third. The con¬ 
cession of one-third was based on the estimated surplus of 142 lakhs, whereas he 
now oxpects an ont-turn of the year to givo him 266 lakhs more, so that the actual 
amount before the budgot surplus receipts he had for disposal last year was 408 
lakhs—a sum of 64 lakhs in excess of the total cost of remission of the entire in¬ 
come tax surcharges. These calculations leave untouched his surplus of 500 lakhs in 
the previous year." In these oiroumstauces retention of surcharges even last year 
was an unavoidable necessity, Belief could have been granted in the interests of 
sound budgetary position before the reforms are inaugurated and in common justice 
to tho tax-payer. 

Sir Hormusji Mody hoped that Sir James Origg would not regard the motion as 
legislative perversity. Let the emergency taxations bo removed in fulfilment of the 
solemn pledges. 

Sir James Origg replying thought that tho debate was inaugurated as a 
campaign for relief of Ilarijans who lived in Bombay (laughter). He did not agree 
with the leader of the European group that by removing the surcharge on income 
tax and super tax there would be improvement in trade, whioh would result in an 
inorease of income tax revonue. Experience in England did not support this view. 
He agreed that the genoral burdon of taxation in India, taken all round, was very 
heavy, but considering the inoomo tax by itself, it was not true to say that the 
burdon in India in upper ranges was mneh heavier than they were in the United 
Kingdom. Thoy should also remember the burden of taxation by protection tariff, 
Proceeding Sir James Grigg emphasised that specific pledges of the Government were 
confined to pay out and surcharges on income tax. The pledge in relation to other 
taxes was only in so far as it was a pledge implicit in the use of the word “emer¬ 
gency". 

Tho motion of tho European leader was rejected by 43 against 17 votes. The House 
then adjourned. 

Custom Emw.oyebb’ Giukvaiksss 

13th. MARCH :— Mr. N. U. Joshi moved a token cut in order to voice the 
grievances of tho employees of the Customs .Department in Bombay. His main 
suggestion was that the soalos of pay of the olerks of the Customs Office should be 
brought to the same level as the clerks in other offices in Bombay under the 
Government of India. Ho also wanted to givo the employees the option of joining 
tho provident fund or pension or thoir dependents to demand gratuity in ease of the 
premature death of an employoo. 

Mr. A. JJ. Lloyd , replying to tho dobate. said that the soale of pay of Customs 
clerks could not be raised as the nature of thoir work was quite different from that 
of other offices of the Government of India iu Bombay. 

Aftor Mi'. Lloyd had replied to minor individual grievances, the cut motion was 
rejected. 

PosTAH EilVLOTgUB 

Mr. Joshi moved a cut to ventilate the grievances of postal employees. He wanted 
that postmen should not be debarred from becoming clerks after the age of thirty and 
that Indian postmen in Burma should be given the option, after the separation of 
Burma, either of remaining in Burma, or returning to India to the same department 
or retiring with adequate pension. 
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Ur, D. K, Lahtrt Chaudhury mentioned tho difficulties of the Railway Mail 
Service Union, Dr. P, N. Banerjee supported tho motion, while Mr. Qiri detailed 
the grievances of lower paid clerks and postmen. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim supported Mr. 
Joshi’s motion and detailed the grievances of postal employees in his territory. 

Mr. Betcoar spoke for forty-five minutes and replied in detail to the various points. 
He said that there were thirteen all-India Unions with branches who had access to 
the bead office, or Circle or local officials and all questions were freely discussed and 
the relations between the department and the unions were excellent. As regards 
postmen he could not remove the five-year limit before promotion to cleriool service 
for the reason that he wished to give a chanco to bettor olas3 of men to fill tho 
higher posts. At present there was no age limit, but the Postal Enquiry Committee 
had suggested that no peon above the ago of thirty should bo promoted to clerk. The 
Government would examine this in the light of opinions by unions and the remarks 
of tho members of the Assembly. 

Mr. Josbi's out motion was rejected. 

Mr. Bagh Chand Soni, through tho next cat motion, complained of tho high telephone 
rates and particularly of trunk calls. 

Mr. Bajoria , supporting, said that the Telephone Department was making too 
large a profit, in 1935-30 the profit -was twenty-live per oent. He wanted the tele¬ 
phone system to be further extended in Bengal. 

Mr. Bewoor said that in considering the profits, the whole of the Posts and Tole- 
graphs Department must bo considered. They were just meeting their expenses and 
therefore there would bo no justification at the present juncture for reducing the 
charges incurring a heavy loss. 

The cut was rejected. 

Vicruoy’s Aeroi'lane 

Since to-day’s debates were confined only to few mombers, opportunities occurred 
for many demands for grants bo’ug passed, which hithorto had been passer! only 
under guillotine. Whon tho demand for allowances of the Governor General reached 
at 4-50 p. m., Mr. Satyamurti jumped up from his seat undepressed gratification that 
lace at least this demand was reached, lie wanted the Government to supply details of 
tho sumptuary allowance of the Governor Goneral. Why ^should such a large amount 
os Rs. 75,000 be spent annually on the maintenance of tho Viceroy’s aeroplane V 
(Mr. Aney— What was tho necessity of appointing a now Cabinet Secretary). 

Sir Henry Craik said that not having boon a Viceroy himself or a member of tho 
Viceroy’s staff he could not say what tho various items of expenditure wore made 
of. The sumptuary allowance covered tho cost of ontortainment. Sir Henry mentioned 
that the uso of aeroplane by tho Viceroy led to great economy, not only in tho 
Central Government but to the provinces who made police arrangements for tho 
Viceroy's train. 

Sir Henry was speaking whon tho clock struck five and the House oheorod 
and the President applied tho guillotine aud put the remaining demands one after 
other whioh took forty minutes. The House then adjourned till the lOtli.. 

Factories Acr Amend. Bill 

16th. MARCH Having voted the supplies the Houso met to-day to devote 
to the consideration and passage of tho Finance Bill in ordor to vote the necessary 
income to cover the expenditure votod last week. 

Two bills were introduced. Sir Prank Noyce introduced tho bill amending the 
Factories Act of 1934. The Act gives local Governments power to notify as factories 
the premises whioh have ton or more persons working in them or in their procincts, 
but not outside the precincts. The proposed amendment intends to ensure that the 
mauufaoture carried on elsewhere than inside the buildings can be regulated when¬ 
ever necessary. 8ir Frank explained that the Bill did not allcct tho position of 
factories which camo under tho present Act and was meant to deal with factories 
which employed less than twenty persons or escape the regulations because they did 
not use machinery. 


Cochin Tout Transference Bill 

The other bill whioh Sir Zafrullah Khan, Railway Merabor, introduced provides 
following the declaration of Cochin Port as a Major port, for the transfer of statutory 

S owers in respect of the port undur the Indian Ports Act of 1903 and the Madras 
lutports Landing and Shipping Foes Act of 1335 from local government to the 
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Governor-General- In-Counoil. It is not intended to take over powers concerning the 
port health administration as a general question of port health administration is now 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 


Inn Finance Bill Debate 

Mr. Amuraha Narain Singha , from the Congress benches, initiated the debate on the 
Finanoe Bill. Mr. Sinha criticised the increasing expenditure of the Government of India 
and its utilisation for non-nation-building departments. He gave a detailed account as 
to how the funds raised by the Congress were spent in Bihar in ordor to benefit 
exclusive sufferers and emphasised that the Congress President did not allow the 
workers to mix Congross work with relief work. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, while congratulating Sir James Grigg on the way he had 
spent the surplus, said that tire depression had not yet gone, for emergency taxes 
still remained intact and the Finanoe Member felt it necessary to export gold. 
Agriculturists needed more relief and oontinued peace. In olden days, when a 
Government changed, all old debts also automatically disappeared. He wanted centra¬ 
lisation of Customs. All ports whether in British India or Indian States should be 
under the control of the Central Government. The Tariff should be more simplified 
and protection to injustices should be given in the interests of the people, and not 
of capitalists. He asked the Government to spend more money for eauoation and 
give part of the sugar excise duty to the U. P. 

Mr. K. K. Malaviya criticised the pace of Indianisation and the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act Ho wanted the Government to train more youths for commi¬ 
ssion in the Army and technical education and thus relievo unemployment among 
educated classes. Mr. Malaviya condemned the Communal Award as being anti¬ 
national, anti-rational and anti-democTatic and particularly grossly unjust to Sikhs 
and Hindus. He opposed the motion of tlio Finance Member. 

Pandit O. B. Pant said that he had not much to say this year as the Finance 
Member had taken away somo parts of the Finance Bill which used to provide some 
ammunition to the Opposition. lie, however, wished to say something about his 
statement in the course of the budget speeoh. Balancing of the budget was mecha¬ 
nical so far as a subjoot race was concerned. It indicated neither the progress nor 
the prosperity of the people. There was no advancement when the budget showed a 
surplus. On the other hand surpluses were daugerous for they led to extravagance. 
Substantial additions to the returning expenditure which survived in a country like 
India in the interests of the people were not the same as those of the Government, 
Sometimes they were opposed to each other. A cose in point was the ratio. If 
the ratio was maintained at eighteen pence the Government gained, if lowered to 
sixteen pence the people gained. 

Contmning, Pandit rant said that when he had beard the Finance Member’s 
remark about the marvellous capacity for economic recuperation it brought before 
the speaker’s eye a panorama of sublime mountains, fertile valleys, extensive water¬ 
ways and great crops plantations, but it also brought to Us mind the millions of 
of skeletons of famishing people in inconceivable destitution. Why, he asked, India 
with snch marvellous gifts of Qod was a country whose national income per head 
was half of the liquor bill of England per head and whose total budget was hardly 
equal to the customs and excise on liquor realised in England ? The answer was 
provided by Italy’s hunger for Abyssinia and Germany’s hunger for raw materials. 
India possessed all raw materials and people 
were the greatest asset was suffering m the 
Of British Imperialists. 

The real reason was England’s policy. She 
of labour of the serfs, to use her raw materials and sell her manufactured goods. 
Sir James Grigg was teaching them canons of orthodoxy which were discarded in 
the United Kingdom. It was like a communist coming from Russia preacUng 
Christianity in this country (jaughter). The speaker quoted from Sir John 
Strachy’s speech of 1873, when Sir John, as Finance Member, had declared that he 
owed a duty to India, but a higher duty to England. Pandit Pant did not know 
how far Sir James Grigg shared that view, whether he had no divided loyalty so 
long as he received his salary from India. 

Continuing Pandit Pant reminded Sir James Grigg of the “buy British’’ cam¬ 
paign organised by the present King as'Prince of Wales, how England had put 
tariffs on every conceivable thing wMch competed with British products and how 
even though the Green Committee had said that beet sugar indastry would never flourish 


whose habits of thrift and abstinence 
grip of the octopus of aggrandisement 

gave peace to India to get the benefit 
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in England, Major Waller Elliott bad decided to oontinue four orore of rupees sab* 
sid/ on larger grounds, such os employment to forty thousand people. Sir James 
Ongg had told them that had deoisious rested with him he would not have given 
protection to many industries in India. 

Pandit Pant recalled the writings of the German Professor List in 1844 and the 
speeohes of Burke to show that England prohibited the entry of Indian goods, 
because the country which sold agricultural produce must remain subservient Was 
there, he asked, no way out of the present mess ? Did it ever oocur to the Govern* 
ment that India could have produced ages ago her own rails and wagons ? Had 
Government over enquired whether a single industry in India could be promoted ? 
And even where protection was granted, the price paid was in proteronoo for 
British products without any compensating advantage to India. It was booauso 
Great Britain was the political master. Him Sir James Qrigg read the refreshing 
speeoh of Sir Gavin Jones ? 

Pandit Pant offering suggestions said that he wished Government to undertake 
industrial surveys through exports to mark out industries, invite oapital, guarantee 
interests of three and a half, four or five por oont as they dtd in the case of rail* 
ways and make condition that tho State might take over the industry at the end of 
twenty or thirty years and the Directorate oould have representatives of State and 
labour. It would have gonuine co-operation. Lot the Government, ho said, adopt 
an active policy of industrialisation, mechanisation, agricultural oo-operatiou and 
scientific planning, bringing about an equilibrium between agriculture and industry. 
This was State planning, State control and State regulation. It was not socialism, 
beoause except in the oaso of tea no industry at present was capable of being 
managed by the State. In the oast men believe that they live not for bread alone 
and Christ gave life for others. Lot Sir James Qrigg become an eoonomio messiah, 
and remember that tho exports of India at tho present, meant to pay for liabilities 
from which India derived no bonefit, amounted to oxport of distress gold even it 
gold wss not exported. Ho was personally not in favour of protection but he wanted 
economic reconstruction so that India oould prosper. 

India was one-fifth of tho human race but did not consume one-fiftieth of tho 
world’s goods. United South America having a tonth of India’s population produced 
four times more cotton aud whoat, consumed ail goods internally and exported only 
one-tenth of that India could prosper in the same way. Tho barometer indicated a 
storm aud tho thermometer an unhealthy condition. Lot Sir James Grieg forget 
both and make India grow as a healthy ooantry, and then would India show that 
marvellous oapaoity for recovery whiou she possessed in the past and deservod to 
possess in future. 

Mr. Mathuradaa Viaaanji quoted a large number of figures from the returns to 
show that depression had not gone. The position was better than 1931, but was 
worse than 1928. The main souroes of taxation had already been tonohod, namely, 
sugar and matches, and he hoped that the Tariff Board would not impose new 
handicaps ou the textile industry. In England numerous ways and means were 
adopted to come out of trade depression, such as doflation of the currenoy, trade 
agreements, subsidies and bounties. The speaker explained that _ in India these 
measures war e either not resorted to or resorted to half-heartedly. Turning to the budget 
estimates Mr. Vissanji said that a surplus was shown only as a result of emergenoy 
taxation, and aoeording to his calculation the surplus next year would be four crores. If 
taxes were added to this surplus from such sources as taxes on salaries, allowances 
and pensions paid outside India tho Government could easily reduoe the salt duty 
by annas four and postcard rates to six pios and also remove the surcharges on 
inoomes. The House at this stage adjourned. 

17th. MARCH ‘.—Sir H. P. Wo dy said that the issue was no longer political. 
There was no fanatical free trader in India and Mr. Pant had done injustice to Sir James 
Grigg. The Finance Member had accepted loyally the policy of India. This country 
most industrialise it it was to solve the problem of unemployment Ha wished to 
be whole-hogger even though the spoeoh might not influence Sir James Grigg. He 
pleadod that me time had arrived for adopting a more definite policy of protection. 
Another Fiscal Commission should be appointed in order to investigate the question 
and also how far the scheme of protection in this ooantry affected the oonsumer. 
Sir James Grigg was wrong iu making the mathematical calculation that the consumer 
paid thirty-four orores yearly for protection to textiles and sugar. The speaker 
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maintained th at the oonsumer paid no more than would be paid had there been no 
protection. 

Dr. T. 8. 8. Rajan said that the grant of ten lakhs to the Research Fund Asso¬ 
ciation for anti-malarial work was miserably low. A hundred million people annually suffer¬ 
ed from malaria, two million deaths were caused t by malaria ana seventy-five millions 
were indirectly incapacitated as a result of malaria. The direct economic loss to the 
country was calculated at 1,900 lakhs annually, while 7,425 lakhs were lost through 
the after-effects of malaria on efficiency. These were staggering figures. The Gov¬ 
ernment seventy years ago started growing quinine as a philanthropic objeot. Now 
they had commercialised it and by sale through the Post Office made a hundred per 
cent profit. 

Sardar Sant Singh referred to the communal Award which he described as un¬ 
just particularly to the Sikhs, and said that so long as the Nationalist Party in the 
Assembly was there, let the Government bo suro that tho issue was a live one though 
Sir N. H Siroar had described it as dead and .cremated and its ashes .thrown into 
the Ganges. The whole oountry was against the Communal Award. Sardar Bant 
Singh referred to the disoontent oreatod in tho Punjab by the Award and the situa¬ 
tion that had arisen which required statesmanlike handling. Mr. Jinnah’s efforts of 
Shahidganj Were not in the right direotion, The montality of the Muslims not only 
in the Punjab but also in tho Frontier was wrong as evidenced by the anti-Hindu 
Gurmukhi circular of the Frontier Government, why^ should that Government be 
given a subvention from the Centre for pursuing this anti-minority campaign ? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub , who spoke next, regretted that spoeohes like Mr. Sant 
Singh’s were responsible for tho prolongation of tho British rule. Tho SikhB were 
only fourteen lakhs in number. But in the conscious belief of support by thirty- 
eight orores of Hindus these handful of Sikhs, confined only to one province, were 
preventing the progress. The Muslims, he continued, at the Second Bound Table 
Conference wont to the extreme length of concessions on the basis of joint electorates 
but the Sikh community would not yield and the agroemont failed. What was the 
use of raking ill-will by referring to tho Shahidganj trouble ? Mr. Jinnah had cone 
to Lahore and made honest endeavours. Whore was the response from the Sikhs ? 
The Muslims know that the new Constitution was dofective, but they were prepared 
to work it for taking the host of it provided that tho majority community would 
satisfy the minority community in the samo spirit as Zaglul Pasha had satisfied the 
Christian minority in Egypt Tho House at this stago adjourned. 


18th. MARCH Sir O. 8. Bajpai was the first speaker to-day and replied to 
Dr. Rajan’s remarks relating to malaria. Ho said that tho policy of self-sufficiency 
regarding the supply of quinine in India was inaugurated by the late Mr. Montagu, 
but under the present Act public health was made a transferred subject so that 
whereas the Government of India had the control of production and distribution of 

S [amine, they had no power to regulate consumption of quinino. There-was no ground 
or tho suggestion that the Government of India had changed their humanitarian 
policy to commercial profit. The Government of • India sold last year 90,000 pounds 
quinino of which 7,000 pounds were sold to traders and the rest to local Governments 
without profits. The sale through the Post Office was the concern of tho local Gov¬ 
ernment whose explanation was that after meeting the cost of distribution, what¬ 
ever profit they hod made they utilised for free distribution of quinino. Under the 
new Act even the existing powers of the Government of India relating to production 
of quinine had disappeared so that it would have beon madness on their part to go 
on developing the plantations without any guarantee about the purchase of their out¬ 
put. If tne provinces wished centralization of production, they could approaoh the 
Government of India. He would examine the question and would forward Dr. Rajan’s 
suggestion to local Governments. 

As rewards nutritional research the Government had spent four and a half lakhs in 
the last five years and the question of devising machinery for investigation and 
dissemination through the setting up of a nutrition board would be oonsidered. 


19 th. MARCH :—Mr. Q. S. Quota resuming his speeoh to-day said that Lord Corzon 
had laid down progressive moderation as the land revenue policy of tho Government of 
Indi8, but subsequent events had proved that it was ono of progressive exploitation. In 
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a short period the land revenue had incresKed by three hundred per cent. He urged 
immediate reduction of land revenue and fixation of a minimum of 15 acres in 0. P. 
and 10 acres in other provinces as the holding which should not be taxed just as in¬ 
comes below two thousand were not taxed. In the interests of Lancashire, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad the Government were spending lahks and lakhs on cotton improve¬ 
ment, but nothing was done for rice which was the main crop of India. Finally, ho 
urged reduction of freight on cattle imported into Chhatisgarh Division of the Central 
Provinces in order to help the peasantry. 

Sir Frank Noyce assured Mr. Gupta that the Government were doing a lot for the 
improvement of rice. A rice committee under the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was already working. The work that was done for cotton was financed by 
the cess raised by the cotton industry itself, and he asked whether the rice industry 
was prepared to raise a cess. Turning to the speech of Mr. Joshi, Sir Frank Noyce 
said that the Government were still engaged in considering those recommendations of the 
Whitley Commission which had not yet been given effect to. As regards the health 
insurance scheme, the Government of India had ascertained views of the local Gov¬ 
ernments and, although he had not minutely studied them, he feared that these views 
were not very encouraging. He cited the difficulties which the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments were facing in the matter, which was mentioned in a recent speech of the 
Minister for Agriculture, Bengal. The Government of India had done a good deal 
in the matter. The policy of discriminate protection of stores purchase and the 
action taken after the trade negotiations with Japan and the Anglo-Japanese Trade 
Agreement were evidence of the desire of the Government to assist Indian industries 
in purchasing Indian stores. The Stores Department had given Indian manufacturers 
valuable advice. Continuing, Sir Frank asked the members who had not seen the 
Industrial Exhibition in Delhi to visit if and see the extent of the development of 
Swadeshi industries. Tho speaker himself was wearing Swadeshi shirt, socks and 
underwear and drank Swadeshi mineral water and his hat too was as swadeshi a 
headgear as any other member of the House and he also smoked swadeski cigars. 
(Cheers). The Oppositionjmembers continued to think in terms ;of heavy industries like 
locomotives and motor cars and ignored the veay healthy development they had al¬ 
ready taken place. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that economists and financiers had unnecessarily tried to 
complicate simple facts. What the ^country wanted was a just fair distribution of 
products of this country, but this could not be done under the present system of 
exploitation. The entire machinery must be changed, he urged. Continuing Dr. Khan 
Sahib complained that the Watch and Ward staff on the Frontier was officered exclu¬ 
sively by the British. The Frontier Government had wonderful ways of doing things. 
The military Secretary talked of civilising the tribes. Why did not he visit Chhota- 
nagpur in the Central Provinces which was full of mineral wealth ? Ho would find 
there starved and ill-clad people. The tribes did not want any civilisation. The 
speaker expressed dissatisfaction with the new method of Indianisation of the Army, 
namely, by reservation of selected units for Indians. Thereby the Indians were made 
to accept the Colonial Commission with a much lower status than the King’s commis¬ 
sion. Ho cited the case of an Indian Viceroy’s Commission holder who became a 
King’s Commissioned officer. When this officer met a junior British King’s Commis¬ 
sioned officer he saluted him. The speaker asked him why did he salute the junior 
officer. He replied : “We are brought up in discipline whereby whenever we see a hat 
our hand goes up.” (Laughter). 

Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya said that if the jute duty were refunded, Bengal would 
be able to show a balanced budget. The speaker narrated his experiences in Midna- 
pore where he went twice with a view to hear the grievances of the people over 
re-starting of so-called union boards and the methods used by the police. An order 
to arrest him was issued on the second occasion, but the Bengal Government’s in¬ 
tervention prevented him from going to jail. Externment orders had been passed on 
respectable persons in Midnapore, including a leader of the Bar, who had shifted him¬ 
self to Calcutta. Curfew orders against youths had been in force for two years. 
The persecution of “innocents” was still proceeding, The people were poor and 
famine-stricken, still the police were employing harsh methods. Representatives of the 
people in the legislatures were helpless. What was the use of voting money for such 
a Government ? 

Sir Janes Origg, the Finance Member, referred to the] remarks of Pandit G. B. 
Pant and other speakers suggesting that there was a golden age before the British 
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rule and there were exploitation and misery after the British rule. There was a 
reply to this in some of the speeches of the Opposition members themselves. Sir H. 
P. Modv had spoken of this land of poor soil and precarious rainfall and Dr. Ziauddin 
of 1,200 crores of private debt that did not show the richness cf soil or of thrifty 
habits. However, the speaker wished to examine this oft-repeated charge and to 
show how untrue it was. There was reference in the Vedas to famine and to the 
subject of taxation including the salt tax (laughter). In Chandragupta’s reign there 
was famine for twelve years. In 970 A. D. the condition in the Kashmir State was 
such that the Jhe'um had swollen with corpses of the dead. During the Khilji and 
Tughlak kings 1470 A. D. a commercial traveller had remarked. “The land is over¬ 
stocked with people who are miserable. Few are extremely opulent and live in luxury.” 
During Akbar’s reign famine had resulted in men eating each other. In Sahjehan’s 
time a loaf could not be bought in exchange of human life. (The Finance Member 
was often interrupted and now the interruption took the form of a chorus demand 
for the name of the book. 

Sir James Grigg answered that these were collections by Dr. Finlay Shiraz. (Voice : 
Now we know). 

Sir James Grigg said that there was no doubt that during the British rule famine 
had disappeared, and there was a far greater measure of security than ever known 
before. Sir James next read another quotation from Lord Curzon, who during his 
term of Viceroyalty had answered effectively to similar charges and proved how the 
British rule had given better prosperity, superior justice and a higher standard of 
material wealth than this great dependency had ever previously attained. (Voice: 
Your own propaganda). 

Sir James Grigg : No one can deny that mistakes had been mado, but on the 
whole we can claim that India has been governed in the interests of India and not in 
the interest of the United Kingdom (Voices : Question). Now the usual nationalist 
theory of fiscal exploitation has receded into the background on account of the fiscal 
autonomy convention, (Mr. M. S. Aney : It is a fiction) and now we hear much more 
of the drain of contributions to pensions, profit and remittances. 

Proceeding, Sir James Grigg referred to passages from the External Capital 
Committee's report to show that it was British, investments which had helped to 
develop India and that for a number of years in tho beginning without profit. 

Sir James Grigg was indeed surprised that Paudit G. B. Pant and Sir H. P. Mody had 
entered into an unholy combination, both asking for industrialisation and tho latter asking 
for more and more protection given after less and less enquiry for longer and longer 
time (laughter). Two things had been overlooked by those who wanted protection that 
the industry protected should ultimately be self-supporting and secondly, they must 
consider the effect on the revenue of the protection given. Then again the process 
of making India self-contained in the manner suggested would lead not to increase 
of employment but considerably to a net decrease, and this was quite apart 
from budget difficulties arising from a prohibitive tariff. The motion for consideration 
of the Finance Bill was passed without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Voting on the Finance Bill 

20th. MARCH -.—Voting on the Finance Bill commenced to-day. Pandit Nitkanlha 
Dae moved that in the Clause Two of the Bill relating to salt duty the following should 
be added “and the said provisions shall in so far as they enable tne Governor-General- 
in-Council to remit any duty so imposed be construed as if with effect from April 1, 
1936 they have remitted the duty to the extent of the said one rupee and four annas 
and such remission shall be deemed to have been made out of leviable duty by a rule 
made under that Section.” 

Dr. Bhaguiandas supported the amendment, saying that for a people whose daily 
income had been calculated by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee at seven pice, 
a salt tax of four annas per year was a cruelty. He end rosed Pandit Nilkantha 
Das’s remarks that barren lands which could produce salt should be allowed to be 
so used. 

Sir James Origg, opposing the amendment, said that he did not wish to go into 
the details of this question and emphasised that the surrendering of something like 
eight crores of rupees on a narrowly balanced budget was quite impossible. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah was not anxious to save this Government and if a revolution 
came, as Mr. Ranga had visualised, he would noGstaud in thefway. The Opposition had 
failed to produce an alternative scheme for balancing the budget, nor would, in iris' 
opinion, a reduction of the salt duty give substantial relief to the poor. His party 
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did not propose, therefore, to support the amendment, nor would they go into the 
Government lobby. 

Mr. Siatf/amurU asked Mr. Jinnah to remember that the kind of poverty which 
existed in India would give the poor people real relief if the Balt duty was abolished. 
As rogards constructive suggestions, Mr. Jinnah had admitted that the Opposition was 
not bound to make them, but the speaker suggested a ten per oent out in salaries, 
abolition of the revenue reserve fund and proper estimating of the revenues. All 
these would give eight crores. Let the Government at least promise that they would 
wipe out tho tax in four or eight years. 

The amendment of Pandit Nilakantha Das, proposing to abolish the salt tax, was 
carried amidst Congress and Nationalist applause by 62 to 41 votes. The Indepon- 
deuts remained noutral. 

Mr. Sri Prakask moved an amendment roduoing tho prioe of post-oards to six 
pies, reply-post-oards to an anna and retaining the nine pies post-cards for those 
carrying pictures. He said that the only department of the Government which was 
doing good to the country and which was honest was tho Postal Department. His 
suggestion that half the spaoo on tho address side of a post-card should be given to 
writing hail been accepted. He only wished the size of private and postal post-cards 
to bo made the same. He liked picture post-oards and wishod tho Department to 
develop them. , 

Mr. Jinnah thereupon asked whether the amendment would be put in parts to 
enable those who wished to support redaction of ordinary and reply post-cards to 
voto for that portion. 

The President said that he oonldnot do tliat, thereupon Mr. Sri Prakaah with¬ 
drew his amendment and Dr. Banerjee moved his, namely, that a single post-card 
should bo charged six pies and reply one anna. Dr. Banerjee emphasised that the 
loss was estimated at only fifty lakhs and this should be possible if tho Government 
would consider the interests of tho poor and the oonvoniaaoe of tho publio. 

Sir Frank Noi/ee made nearly an hour's speeoh, surveying the finanoial position 
of the Posts and Telegraphs and Telephone Departments. He pointed out the im¬ 
provement in revenue last year in the department as a-whole, due partly to tho pub¬ 
licity campaign of Mr. G. V. Bewoor who was tho live-wire of tho Department. '‘For 
the first timo during mv tenure as member in oharge of Posts and Telegraphs I 
have been able to present a balanoed budget and the Department is emerging from 
tho slough of despomlenoy, Why should the Assembly desire to thrust it back into 
what might woll prove ‘to be a bottomless pit ? I have been able to bring tho 
llnanoos of tho Department on an even keel after so many years’ depression and 
anxioty. Tho Assembly is not willing to allow a convalescing patient to recover 
naturally, but apply a stimulus which might prove detrimental in the end. 
Tiie House has vory wisely adopted the principle that post offices should pay their 
way and not bo a burden on tho general tax-payer. It will be unwise to depart from 
that policy. We have allotted sums of money for expanding postal facilities in rural 
areas. Any reduction in the postal rate at the expense of general revenues will be 
opposed on ail sound finanoial considerations. ” Sir Frank Noyce added that there 
was no guarantee that a surplus would accrue next year. Unless there was a cer¬ 
tainty of a recurring surplus it would bo unwise to reduoe the postal rates as de¬ 
manded by the Opposition. Sir Frank dwelt on the redactions made in the rates 
on letters this year which he held was a rational step. No other relief was possible 
as yet. 

No decision was taken on the amendment of Dr. Banerjee and the House adjourned. 


23rd. MARCH Discussion on the Finanoe Bill having been resumed, to-day, 
Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar supported the motion for reduction in the cost of postcard. 

Mr. Bewoor recalled that the pay bill of postmon and other subordinate staff had 
been increased largely owing to pressuro by the Assembly. If the prioe of the post 
card was reduced to half anna the increase in consumption would be reduced. The 
increase in consumption oould not go beyond 47 millions and this the Government had 
taken into calculation in telling the House that tho Government would be still faoed 
with.a defioit ofj50 lakhs in the Department Ho pleaded to the House to show patience 
and porseverance for one year more. He informed Mr. Jinnah that the separation 
of Burma would not affect the revenues till 1937-38. 

Dr. Batwerjee'e motion rednoing tho single post card to half anna and reply post 
card to one anna was carried by 83 to 44 votes amidst non-offioial oheers. 

19 
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Mr. Sudhab Bose—Adj. Motion 

Pandit •Nilakantha Das next moved the motion regarding Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Pandit Das moving tlio adjournment motion said that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose required no introduction and was one ot tho gifted sons of India, fore¬ 
most among the Nationalists and Congressmen, ilo oondemnod the Government’s 
action and said that if Mr. Bose was allowed to return to India and if ho held office 
of Seoretary of the Congress during the next years under Pandit Jawaharlal a desir¬ 
able atmosphere would be created in the country both to the good of the people and 
the Government. 

Mr. Hallett*, Home Soorotary, was cheered as he rose to make his maiden 
spoech. The reason, he said, why ho was in tho House was to show that tho Govern¬ 
ment did not wish to conceal facts nor oonoeal the reason why they had considered 
that tho return of Mr. 'Boso to India as a freoman would be a menace not only to 
Bengal but to the whole of India. 

He hoped to convince members that the Government had valid reasons for the 
action. He became a politician not merely of tho left-wing but a revolutionary 
of tho left-wing. The reason why Mr. Base liked the non-co- 
operation movoment was because it had converted tho Congress from' constitu¬ 
tional methods to a revolutionary organization. Ho was disgosted when the 
movomont was callod off after Chauri-Chanra. Theu occurred in 1922 the 
revival of terrorism in a more drastic form and Mr. Bose was arrested under the 
Bongal Regulation 1924. Mr. Boso’s record was oxaminod with great oare by two 
judges who held that there was reasonable ground for belief that Mr. Bose was a 
member of a revolutionary conspiracy and if allowed freedom would bo a danger to 
the State, more particularly because of his publio position and outstanding organizing 
ability. The speaker agreed with Pandit Nilkautha Das that Mr. Bose had a groat 
influence with the youth and there lay the real danger. 

Mr, Hallett said that Mr. Bose published in 1923 an article in “Atmasakti”, one 
of the revolutionary papers of Bengal, wanting the youth to sacrifice their livos. 
Apart from Ms publio activities, Mr. Bose was personally in touch with tho terro¬ 
rist party and was eognisant of many of the plots for assassination of Government 
servants. Mr. Bose was detained in Rangoon and later released for reasons of health. 
Soon after that Mr. Bose tried to get hold of. the most inflammable material, namely, 
labour and students, ne started the Bengal Students’ Conference in 1918 and 
preached to thorn the message of communism. Mr. Bose participated in tho labour 
strikes in Jamshedpur and Bombay. Mr. Bose made no secret of his disgust with the 
methods of the right-wing politicians and wished to tike more drastic revolutionary 
steps. At tho Lahore Congress in 1929 Mr. Bose pleaded for a parallel government 
ana organised the peasants and youth for tho purpose of putting it into praotieo. 
In plain words it was a revolutionary policy which Mr. Boso put before the Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Boso had also stated then that the message of independence without 
adopting a definite policy to attain the objective was useless. In January 1932 Mr. 
Bose was convicted for a seditious speech at a meeting where revolutionary 
placards were distributed ? When Mr. Gandhi hold conversation with the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr.iBose tried to persuade Mr. Gaudhi to include prisoners accused of violence 
and gavo up his olaim only when tho Government anuounoed their view against 
mercy to Bhagat Singh and others. Throughout this period Mr. Bose was eager to 
help the terrorists in Bongal. When Mr. Beso was arrested in 1932 it wa 3 not 
beuause of civil disobedience but because he was closely associated with terrorism 
and Ms case was under consideration sometime before action was taken against 
civil disobedience. 

Finally, Mr. Hallott recalled the letter of Mr. Krishna Das wliioh the Law Member 
had read out textuallv on a previous occasion. That letter had remained unchallenged. 
In it thoro was a reference to one Mr. A. and Mr. B. Mr. Hallett now disolosod to 
the House, that Mr. A. meant Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Ho did not disclose tire 
identity of Mr. B. The letter showed that the Yogantar party of revolutionaries were 
supporters of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and this party was rosponsiblo for the 
Chittagong armoury raid, Pahartali outrage and other crimes. Mr. Bose was head of 
that party. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt said that the oase the Government had put forward for 
a long time was the alleged complicity of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose m revolutionary 
conapiraoy, and they had ultimately released him being oonviuced that ho was not 
guilty of conspiracy. The British Empire had not come down after Mr. Sarat Chandra 
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Bose’s release. "What was tree of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was also true about Mr. Subhaa 
Ohanara Boso. No one knew why Mr. Subkas Chandra Bose was arrested in 1932. 
One thing was significant that lie was not arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment 
i; 25 an T °^ or * aw dealing with terrorism. Mr, Dutt asked the Government 
whether there was any allegation against Mr. Subhas Cliandra Bose that while in Europe 
ho had boon broakjng the law thore. Mr. Boso was an outstanding personality and the 
speaker wondored if the Government were apprehensive of his alliance with Pandit 
Jawahai’lal Nehru. _ Until the Government had placed their oards on the table, apart 
from his anoient history, as to what took plaoo in 1936 for such action, they would 
not bo satisfied that the Government had any ground for imposing the restriction on 


Vothjq os Tint Finance Bill (Conid.) 

24th. MARCH:—Resuming the Finaneo Bill disonssion to-day, Mr. F. S'. James 
moved _ that book, pattern and samplo packet oliargos be as follows s For weight not 
exceeding two and a half tolas—six-pios; for weight exceeding two and a half, but not 
exceeding (Lvo tolas—nine-pies; for every additional live tolas or fraction of five 
tolas—six-pies, Mr. James said that this amendment was in the interest of small 
retail traders. He remiuded Mr. Bowoor of his advertisement campaign that the 
“trade follows mail”. Surely the Government did not help trade by enhancing the 
rates by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Bmoor explained that since 1878 tho charges for book, pattern and sample 
post remained stationary whoreas the charges in respeot of all other articles had 
moreasod. After making a cut in the finances of fifty lakhs in rospeot of the 
postcard, how couhl they make a further out V The Government fully realised the 
advantage of the proposed reduction, but they could not afford it. 

The motion was rejected by 30 to ;10 votes, the Congress, Nationalist and Indo- 
dondent parties generally abstaining from voting. 

Mr. Palliwal next moved that quarter anna postage should carry registered 
newspapors weighting up to ton tolas iustead of flight, as now. 

Mr. liewoor, opposiug, said that the change would cost tho Government approxi¬ 
mately Its. 74,000. Ihe rate was already the smallest compared to other countries 
and had not been increased since 1898. 

Tho motion was passed by 04 to 41 votos. Tho Assombly passed schedule 1, as 
amended. 

Babu Baipiath Bajoria moved the next amendment proposing abolition of the 
remaining surcharge on the income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir James Origg replied that his arguments against the motion wore the same 
as previously stated, and moreover the motion would unbalauco tho budgot very 
materially. The motion was rejected. 

Dr. P. N, Butuirjee moved that the reduction in surchargo, prospected in tho 
Bill, should not bo mado. Ho said that this motion was made with a view to help¬ 
ing the Government. 

Sir James Origg said that ho was grateful to Dr. Banerjee for the kind assistance 
but on the whelo ha preferred the Government’s own scheme of taxation and remis¬ 
sion of taxes. Tho motion was rejected. 

Mr. Nilakautha Pas's amendment, opposing redaction of saroharge on snpertax, 
was similarly rejected. 

When all tho clauses had boon disposed of Sir James Grigg was askod by the 
President to move the third reading of the Finanoo Bill. Sir James Origg replied 
that he did not wish to make the motion. 


2Sth. MARCH The President read to-day the Governor-General’s message that 
after a oareful consideration of tho amendments adopted by the Assembly on the 
finance Bill he had arrived to the conclusion that he must use special powers and 
ask for the continuance of tho salt duty and tho postcard at the rates proposed in 
the bill as introduced. The reomnmoadod bill was attached. 

Sir James Origg said that the bill was available for tho members and he asked 
the direction of the Chair when he should move the amendments. Ths Government 
was ready to have them taken up at once if that suited the convenience of the House, 
To complete the story he laid on the table tho declaration by the Governor-General 
restoring the demands for grants in rospeot of the Executive Council and Defence 
department which were thrown out by tho Assombly, 
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Mr. Bhulabhai Deeai after consulting Mr. Jinnah said that having regard to the 
business before the Boose they were prepared to take op for consideration the re¬ 
commended bill. 

All the demands having been voted, Sir James Origg, Finance Member, moved an 
amendment restoring the salt duty in the Finance Bill. He said that the position was 
that the Government were unable to accept the views of the Assembly relating to 
salt or the post oard but accepted the vote regarding postage on newspapers. (Ironi¬ 
cal cheer by Mr. Jinnah.) Sir James Grigg admitted that it meant a reversal of the 
major votes of the House and the acceptance of a minor one, and that raised the 
issue of the proper limits of responsiveness. Sir James Grigg recalled in this con¬ 
nection the speeches made during the Finance Bill debates by Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Mr. Jinnab. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether the Government had met them on any 
first class issue. Sir James Grigg read extracts from the Simon Report, vol. I, stating 
that the Government had given full effect to 87 resolutions of the Assembly, and partial 
effect to 36 resolutions, the corresponding figures for the Council of State being 32 and 
24 and that in 32 oases in the Assembly ana Id in the Council of State the Government 
had been unable to acoept the resolutions. Tho matters over which the Government had 
acted in accordance with the wishes of the Legislature were inter alia the policy of 
discriminating protection, statutory recognition of trade unions, repeal of the special 
laws and the Press Act, the Bar Council Act, the Indian Territorial Force, the Royal 
Military College, withdrawal of the cotton excise duty, restriction on the exports of 
food grains and the setting up of the standing committees attached to various de¬ 
partments, stores purchase rules, Indians overseas, overcrowding in railway oarriages, 
martial law administration in the Punjab, the Bchool of ooal mines, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Aden. Besides the above, a committee was appointed to investigate matters 
and views forwarded by provincial Governments or the Secretary of State. Continu¬ 
ing, Sir James Grigg said that on the other hand it was not within the power of the 
Government to obliterate the distinction between votable and non-votable expenditure 
or accelerate tbe revision of the constitution or release oertain prisoners whose re¬ 
lease was undesirable. 

Replying to an interruption regarding the relevancy of these long quotations, Sir 
James Grigg said that he must deal with the question of proper limits of responsi¬ 
veness. (A voice,—What about Lord Willingdon’s time 7) Bir James Grigg said that as 
regards the time after the Simon Commission’s report instances of responsiveness were 
the appointment of an advisory committee and the committee to examine the working 
of the Ottawa Agreement, of the retrenchment and duty on broken rice and wheat. Sir 
James Grigg commented : ‘It seems to me that so far from being totally unresponsive 
the executive in India in its desire to temper the full rigour of the approach of ir¬ 
removability has allowed and even encouraged the legislature to encroach on its 
function to an extent which might very easily prove to be extremely embarrassing to 
the executive of the future Government.’ 

There are three eminent spheres where the executive must, broadly speaking, 
have the last word if the Government is to be carried on successfully, -namely, de¬ 
fence, law and order, and finance. In these spheres policy and administration are 
inextricably mixed where the executive must in the nature of things observe a good 
deal of secrecy regarding future intentions and the executive must carry out its res¬ 
ponsibility sincerely ana not throw it at the head of the legislature. There is the 
inescapable obligation on the executive to take a long view in these spheres and uso 
the powers the constitution has conferred on them. Sir James next quoted from 
the Selborne Committee’s report, showing that the reason why special powers were 
conferred on the executive was because they did not wish to cancel the responsibility 
for those powers by giving an official majority in tbe Council of State, but that the 
Government of India must face the responsibility directly before the eyes of the 
world. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that tbe question next arose as to what 
were major issues and issues of principle. He considered that expenditure snob as 
on Quetta should not be thrown on posterity, if they oould possibly help it and in this 
matter, Government adhered to the principle involved and exercised their constitution¬ 
al right as the last word. Mr. Jinnah had deolared that the post card question was 
not a major issue. Sir James Grigg said that it was and informed the House that 
iu England no Chancellor of the Exchequer would consider a reduction of £5,000.000 in 
taxation which would be the corresponding vote in England. Was it not a major issue ? 
Sir James Qrigg held that if there was a margin of Rs. 50 lakhs in the budget 
it was the duty of the w Government to reduce tax on its own initiative 
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and deal with that surplus and If there was no such surplus, Government must 
resist the amendment. Concluding, Sir James Grigg said : “I know that the execu¬ 
tive is irremovable, but in a tew years the situation will have completely changed. 
Indian Ministers will be subject to removal by the legislature and when that time 
comes it will make the legislature more careful about pressing amendments which will 
unbalance'the budget and the vote would carry the implication that the Opposition is 
ready to take up the burden of office.’ 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , the leader of the Opposition, opposed the amendment. ITe 
was glad that Sir James Grigg had shown that the executive wasmore conscious of 
having to explain to the House its obdurate and irresponsive attitude, but he asked 
why Sir James Grigg had referred to his ancestors to expiate his own sins. Let 
him take the period during which both Sir James Grigg and the speaker had been 
members of the House. Had any of the votes of the House been accepted by the 
Government during the last two years ? So far as the salt duty went, he conceded 

that it was a difficult matter to adjust, but the leader of the Nationalist party had 

offered that the Government should promise a progressive reduction of this unpopular 
and oppressive tax. They had not been conceded in any sense. In fact, the powers 
of the legislatures were the same as depicted by Daaabhoy Naoroji 37 years ago, 
namely, that they were a delusion and a farce. What else was it when every 
opinion of this House given in the last 18 months on any major issue was disregarded 
by the executive ? Eighty crores of the budget was non-votable and in the 
remaining votable items the Assembly carried only a very few cuts, but all of them 
had beeu restored. 

Mr. M. A. Jitinah commented on the subjects mentioned in the Simon report 
and said : ‘I have been in this House since 1910 and have grown grey in pleading 

before the Government all these years. We asked for the protection of industries. 

We got discriminating protection and the British Government will decide what it 
is. You have played with that word and you have driven in the wedge of imperial 
preference. Then there was the Indo-British agreement which this House rejected 
and you restored it. Surely, that was not in the interests of India. You abolished 
after 30 years the excise duty which should never have been imposed. We wanted 
a territorial force as a seoond line of defence, but it is still a moribund, nebulous 
and worthless institution. Regarding the Royal Military College, I maintain that 
we have been deliberately deceived. However, I am prepared to accept the 
Governor-General’s recommendation for the restoration of the salt duty. But will 
the Governor-General accept our recommendation for a half-anna post card ? You 
cannot. This is the recommended Bill. Hence, I have no option but to refuse 
supplies.’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir warned the Government to appreciate the implications of 
Sir James Grigg’s speech which indicated how the safeguards contained in the 1935 
Act were going to be used. Let Sir Muhammad Zafarullah, who is now a member 
of the Executive Council,* say whether Sir James Grigg’s theory was right. Sir 
James Grigg had the makings of a great Finance Member. He was honest. But he 
must change his views on the constitution under which they now worked, for 
under it the Government of India must accept decisions wherever possible. Surely, 
Quetta could be financed out of capital. Did Sir James Grigg mean to say that the 
credit of India would be shaken if Quetta was financed out of capital ? 

Mr. M. S. Amy said he was considerably surprised at the audacity with which 
the Finance Member introduced his speech on the plea of responsiveness. If he 
had wanted the House to discuss the Bill he should have adopted a Idifferent tone. 
He asked whether the Government was prepared to accept the Assembly’s recommen¬ 
dation regarding the postcard, if the Assembly aocepted the Government’s recom¬ 
mendation regarding salt. The Finance Member should have shown that in view of 
the ooming reforms and bringing harmony to this country he had changed, and as 
an earnest of that desire the Government were prepared to accept a small cut of 
Rs. 50 lakhs (Sir James Origg .—A small out 1) As even the most reasonable 
suggestion had been turned down, he hoped that every self-respecting member would 
vote against the Bill. 

The House divid ed and rejected Sir James Grigg’s amendment relating to the 
salt duty by 68 votes to 51 amidst Opposition cheers. 

Sir James Origg asked the President to certify that the House had failed to 
pass the Bill in the form recommended. This was done and the House adjourned. 
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The Ottawa Agreement Debate 

26tb. MARCH ;—Sir il. Zafarullah Khan announced to-day that tho Government 
would accept the verdict of the Assembly on the Ottawa Agreement, but pleaded that 
in view of the wide range of the Indian trado involved and the complexity of the 
issue, the best method of giving judgment was to havo the matter examined by a 
Committee, whioh procedure the House had previously followed. 

Thereafter Mr. 6. Desai, Mr. K. L. Gauba, Mr. M. A. Jinnali and Mr. M. Vissanji 
moved their respective amendments, on which tho debate then proceeded. All these 
amendments, with tho exception of Mr. Qauba’s, proposod that the agreement should 
be denounced. 

, Sir Zafruilah moved “that in accordance with the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee, referred to in tho resolution adopted by this Assembly on December 6, 1932, a 
Committee of this Assembly be constituted to examine the working of tho Trade 
Agreement concluded at Ottawa on August 20, 1932, between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment m tho U. K. and the Government of India and to report to the House thereon.” 
Sir Zafruilah mentioned tho following members for his proposed oommittee : Sir 
Frank Noyce, Sir G. S. Bajpai, Mr. F. E. James, Sir H. P. Mody, Mr. K. L. Gauba, 
8ir A. H. Ghusnavi aud tho mover and addod that Congress and Nationalist mem¬ 
bers had not been persuaded to give any names for it. In case the House decided to 
appoint that Committee he might add further names. The Commerce Member 
gave a . brief history of tho circumstances under which the Ottawa Agreement 
came into boing. lie said that the Imperial Conference proposed the Ottawa 
Conference, but before tho Ottawa Conforouco assembled the National 
Government was established in England and passed the Import Duties Act for India 
and the Dominions wore given a ooi tain time limit within whioh to enjoy the free 
entry of oertain commodities, Tho question arose whether India should 
entor a mutually beueficial agreement to keop aloof and lose Die 
preferences she enjoyed, especially in respect of commodities 
iu whioh tho dominions were aotivo competitors in tho U. J£. Market. He had oome 
to the House to seek its verdict ou the agreement on its throe years’ working. He 
added: "a complaint has boon made that there is always a sense of unreality relating 
to the proceedings of this House that the final decision rusts with an Execntivo 
which is not responsible to the House. With rogard to this particular matter I may 
observe that, having regard to the undertakings givou by the Government that the 
Government are responsible to tho House with regard to this trade agreement in-.the 
sense that the Government have undertaken that, in ease the House oomes to a decision 
after reviewing the working of this agreement for three years in the interest 
of India, notice of tormiuation will be given, the Government would bo bound to 
give such notice. That being so, I would make an earnest appeal to the House that, 
having regard to tho volume of trado which will be affected by any decision of the 
House, the House should consider all aspects of tho question carefully before 
it gives its decision. I shall not put it higher than that ana have no reason to doubt 
that the House will do that. Contiuuing, Sir Zafarullah further hoped that, in 
considering this question, the House would not bo influenced by any consideration 
exoept of benefit to India and tho Indian trado. There might be different mothods 
of considering tho question. The Oovorumout thought that the best method was to 
take the matter to a oommittee. He explained why the Government had not come 
forward with a more positivo motion asking for continuance of the agreement 
seeking a modification. Tho reason for tho Government mothod was that the working of 
the trade agreement covered abnormal times, that iu doaling with mass material the 
procedure of the Oommittee was more appropriate and that in the Committee points 
oould be reoonoiied aud criticisms auswored. Tho commodities covered were 55 on 
the.Indian side and 163 on the G. K. Tho disparity was duo to tho fact that the 
Indian side dealt largely with primary produce and commodities in bulk, while U. 
JC articles were manufactured goods. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Demi, leading the opposition to the agreement, said that it was 
refreshing to bo reminded of the measure of responsibility whioh lay on the House. 
It was almost ironical, considering tho way in which responsibility had been dis¬ 
charged by tho Government from time to time. Tho Commeroe Member had told 
them to the stress of circumstances arising out of the U. K. Import Duty Aot. The 
agreement had a clause undor which either party oould give notice of termination. 
So far . tlie U. K. had not given snoh notioe. That was a fact of fundamental import¬ 
ance to whioh no reference had boon made in the Commerce Member’s speech. Sir 
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Zafrullah had failod to put before tho Houso the positive opinion of tho Government 
as to tho effect of the agreement on India. Tito Government should, instead of get¬ 
ting the two experts who were sworn in to-day for tho debate, get them to examine 
the agreement and give a verdict on it. To say that there was a negative advanlagu 
in the nature of insurance was like a doctor saying to his patient, “But for my 
treatment you would have grown worso.” (Laughter). The fact was that the Gov¬ 
ernment were tho agents of the Secretary of State and were oarrying out the wishes 
of their master. The opinion of tho Federation of Indian Chambers and other Indian 
Chambers had boen givon decisively against the agroement. Proceeding, Mr. Desoi 
said that the agreement provided for six months’ notice which option it was open to 
either party to exercise without any danger of losing the others goodwill. In this 
case Britain being tho gainer there was no noed for her to give notice. It was, 
therefore, for India to give notice. Indood, giving such notice would bring a negotia¬ 
ting mind and the six months’ period could bo utilised by India to seoure a fairer 
deal. Hence the present agreement must be dotormined. Mr. Desai then took up 
the case of tea aud other commodities, and concluded saying that if India was a 
debtor country to England then tho British must loarn the lesson of Gormany under 
Versailles Treaty and seo that debtor country was kept solvent. In any case thero 
was sufficient justification to donounoo tho agreement and seonre a better deal if 
necessary. 


Mr. M. Viaaanji movod that the Ottawa Agreement be terminated forthwith and 
that no such trade agroement bo heat-after concluded with any country except on 
the basis of complete reciprocity and utter previous consultation with tho Assembly. 
Really, the agreement was intended to improvo British trade and establish new 
markets in that country and this fully had been accomplished. The gain had been 
wholly of England ana tho loss exclusively of India. Thorefore, nobody could 
support such an one-sidod agreement and it was entirely useless further to examine 
the working of the agrooment as projiosed by Sir Zafarnllah. 

Seth Qovitidaa deolared that publio opinion in India bad always opposed imperial 
preference, aud even at the time of protection givon to the textile and steel indus¬ 
tries, while agreeing to give preference to somo articles from the U. K., had made 
it perfectly cloar that they wore not accepting tho principle of Imperial preference. 
In this counoction he quoted tho opinion of tho Fiscal Commission, which had said 
that India could not grant oxtensivc preference without a serious loss to herself. 
While India’s exports to tho IJ. K. had increased only by three crores, her loss of 
trado in other countries was twenty ororos. If the pact was terminated India 
would negotiate an agreement with other countries who would send cheaper articles 
for her consumers, and in return India would havo a vaster market. 

Dr. P. N. Emmery* said that tho Pact was tho outeomo of England’s post-war 
efforts to rehabilitate her position iu tho world. Tho Ottawa Pact was the culmina¬ 
tion of this polioy. Doaling with official propaganda by sories of inspirod articles 
by tho Director of Commercial Iutulligonoo, Dr. Banorjoo pointed out that even 
those articles had proved that tho pact was rnoro advantageous to tho United Kingdom 
than to India. Thu iucreaso iu tho preferred exports of India to tho U. K. was 
due to oause other than preference. 

Dr. Baneijoe pointed out that ludia was becoming bankrupt by meeting her 
external obligations by unchocked gold export and tho pact was inimioal to her 
publio finance and industrial development. In tho oase of India the preference 
related to raw materials, which was a definite discouragement to her manufactures 
and this fact the framers of tho pact had ignored. What was needed was that 
India should bo loft froe to outer bilateral treaties and for this the Ottawa Pact 
stood iu their way. Official propaganda merely ondeavourod to oloud the issue by 
throwing a smoke screen all around. 


Dr. Mathai. Director-General of Commercial Intolligonoo, said that an enormous 
amount of highly emotional literature hail been published on tho subjoct showing 
misdirectod enthusiasm. The only satisfactory way to doal with tho question was 
to ascertain what precisely was tho soopo und purpose of the agreement. If tried 
to preserve and, if possible, stimulate trado within the empiro at a time when world 
trade was entirely upset, and judgod from that limited scope }tho agreement yielded 
a fair measure of success and the argument for denunciation vanished. Ho warned 
the Houso from Lis long experience on Tariff matters that a sudden change in tariff 
arrangement would causo a serious dislocation of the coarse of trade and business 
which would be particularly serious whon tho preferential artiolos covered a greater 
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part of their external trade. Moreover, denunciation was not the method to retain 
goodwill and mutual friendship, so essential for negotiating a trade agreement. He 
suggested that the inferenoe, to be drawn from the fact that the United_ Kingdom had 
notgiven notice of denunciation, was not that drawn by Mr. Desai, but that the 
British people had a better knowledge of what was required of business people in 
oiroumstanoes of this kind. There nad been considerable dis satisfaction with the 
agreement in other parte of the Empire, but none had spoken of denunciation. Tho 
House at this stage adjourned. 

27th. MARCH:— Mr. F. E. James said that the views of the European business 
community on the agreement had been expressed by tho President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, Sir T. F. Gavin Jonos, who expressed the opinion that 
the Ottawa Agreement should be revived, and certainly not terminated. Mr. James then 
gave his alternative proposal. The Upper India Chambor had stated that the note 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers had made ont a good case tor a revision of the 

S references allowed by Great Britain for the raw products of India. Mr. James gave 
le following indication of the lines of revision. Export items : Increase in pre¬ 
ference for ooffee ; drawbaok in the U. K, on manufactured products containing 
linseed oil ; speoific duty by weight on cigars ; duty on foreign fats, oil and oilseeds ; 
duty on non-Empire cotton seed ; removal of Russian hemp from free list More 
defensive footing for Indian raw cotton—Import items : Examination of the import 
soheduie with a view to safeguarding Indian industries and the possibility of freedom 
to negotiate treaties with other oonntries. There should be a oiose association with 
representatives of commerce and industry either before or during the negotiations. 
He quoted the opinion of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkor in favour of a revision of the 
trade agreement along similar lines. On the other hand, if the agreement was de¬ 
nounced India oould stand isolated as all the dominions talked of revision, not ter¬ 
mination. India would play into the hands of British manufacturers as the report 
of the Committee of British Chambers in London showod that they did not like free 
import of manufactured goods into tho U. K. from India and the Dominions and 
once the preferences were lost they would nover be restored. India would also play 
into the hands of the Japanese in the coming negotiations in India and India would 
lose the friendly backing of the U. K. which proved so helpful in the orncial moment 
in 1934. Gne could hear, added Mr. James, the Japanese sharpening their knives in 
preparation for the scalping of Indian industries. (Laughter). Denunciation weald 
strengthen the position of the dominions at India’s expenso and unsettle trade and 
commerce. 

Mr. Satuamurii said that Mr. James’s thunder showed that he, at any rate, had 
made up his mind that the agroemoat was good and Mr. James was a member of the 
proposed committee which was to examine the matter with an open mind. The 
speaker knew Englishmen bettor than Mr. James. They would fall at the speaker’s 
feet to get trade advantage. Tho country had givon decisive verdict by the defeat 
of Sir Sanmukham Chetty. Preference on Indiau goods in tho U. K. was about four 
to five per cent., while British goods enjoyed preference in India of 40 per cent. 
India had got nothing out of it for the producer and tho Mody-Lees Paot too had 
not helped India, through it had inmmortalised Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Jothi said that the Ottawa Agreement was based on a wrong foundation. It 
was opposed to recovery, international oo-oporation and world trade and was designed 
mainly to keep within the Empire all raw materials produood within the Empire. It 
also oreated vested interests of British trade in India which would be difficult to ro- 
move at any time. .... 

Mr. Venleaiaehalam Chetty addressing last said that ho had no faith in experts. 
On the other hand he would rely on tho exporienoo of tradors, and that clearly was 
that the agreement had not been to thoir advantage. This was the oxperienoe not 
only of Indian business men but also of Europoan businessmen, but for reasons poli¬ 
tical tho latter did not want to own it. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Tax Hammond Committee Repobt 

28th. MARCH '.—Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant moved “that the report of the 
Committee appointed by the Assembly to examine tho reoommondations of tho Indian 
Delimitation Committee be adopted. _ _ .... , 

Pandit Pant expressed gratification at the committee having produced an unanimous 
report whioh he hoped His Majesty’s Government would not look upon its aoceptanoe 
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Tlio delimitation report had formulated proposals in order to excludo mon of robust 
spirit and facilitate the election of docile and plialilo people, especially in the U. P. 
The proposals of the Assembly Committoo aimed at securing tho freedom of vote and 
socrecy of ballot and they deoided to roplaco the cumulative voto by distributive vote. 

Eight amendments wore thon moved without any spoeohos. 

Mr. G. &. Gupta's amendment wanted to lower the qualification of the landholders’ 
constituency in 0. P. Mr. Vissanji wanted tho secretary of a commercial association 
to function as a registering and returning oflieor. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das 's amendment opposed nomination to any Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Bagchand Soni's amendment aimed at lowering the qualifications of Ajmor-Mor- 
wara eleotors for tho Federal Assembly. Dr. D’Souza gave a plan of distribution of 
Christian soats in different areas. 

Mr. Bajoria's amondraont wanted to lowor tho qualification for an olootor or can¬ 
didate in the oommerco constituency. 

Aftor tho amendments were moved goneral discussion followod whon Sardar Sant 
Singh wanted secrecy of ballot and freedom of voting in tho Punjab. 

Mr, Nauman gave various proposals for facilitating tho .return of moro Muslims 
representing trade, oommoroo, industry and landholders. 

Mr. Witherington voiced tho noods of toa garden labourers, both as regards soats 
and qualifications. 



objoctod to tho Committoo’s recommendations relating 
to labour in collieries and oilwells, and said that in some casos labour was altogether 
non-Indian, and finally opposod tho splitting up of tlio Shillong constituency with Oauliati. 

Sir A. FI. Ghuznavi said that the Muslim Chambor of Commerce had no chanco 
of soouring a seat in tho federal legislature and proposed the Muslim Chamber’s 
votos being increased to six instead of three or adoption of one of tlio alternatives 
proposed by Mr. Nauman. Babu Baijnatk Bajoria and Mr. A. O. Dutt pleaded the 
easo of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha and declared that tho Sabha represented important 
inland trade and indigenous banking interests and could oasily be given a soat out 
of two seats each for the Tea Association or the Oaloutta Trades Association. 

Mr. V. Chetty considered that the inoome-tax condition for commercial seats was 
too high, especially for Madras, and proposed that inoome-tax qualification should 
be lowered from Rs. 10,000 to Ks. 2,500 and in case of registered companies tho 
requirement of capital should be lowered from a lakh to twenty-five thousand. 

Sir Henry Gidney wanted a seat for the Anglo-Indians in Karachi and suggested 
an arrangement in this respoct with Europeans. 

Mr. Gadgil spoko reading urban constituencies in Bombay Presidency and also 
suggested abolition of registration charges for University graduates. 

Mr. Jashi suggested redistribution of soats both in tho fedoral and provincial 
legislatures. 

All amendments were withdrawn. Tho original motion was oarried. Tho Houso 
then adjourned till tho 30th. 

The Ottawa Agreement debate 

30th. MARCH :—Mr. T. A. Stewart , Commerce Seoretary, replying to the spoeohos 
of Opposition members, on theiOttawa Agreement said that Dr. De Souzajhad complained 
that the Commissioner and Trado Commissioner for India in the U. K. were less solicitous 
of Indian interests than officials representing other dominions and colonies. Mr. 
Stowart remarked that, on the other hand, those officials of India were unfailing in 
their attempt to promote India’s interests, out oounsol could not aot without a brief 
and if the coffee industry would make out its case these officers would do thoir best 
for it. Mr. Stewart, replying to Pandit Govind Das’s argument, contended that tlio 
fact that there had been a substantial inoroase in the exports of non-proferential 
artioles to foreign countries was strong proof that there, had boon no retaliation 
against India. Tho Commerce Secretary next illustrated the kind of difficulties.which 
would coufront an Indian negotiator or bilateral agreements which Mr.. Jinnah’s 
motion had suggested. The first handicap would be India’s policy of industrial 
expansion and discriminating protection. Now, it was axiomatio that in such negotia¬ 
tions India must give way somewhere which tho other country was prepared to aooept. 
Supposing, India negotiated an agroomout with Franoe, that country’s trade with 
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India in gold thread had come down from 65 lakhs to tbroo quarter of a lakh. The 
restoration of this trade was Franco's foremost desire, was India prepared to 
repeal the protective duty on gold thread ? 

Dr. Dexhmukh described the agreement not as a pact hut as a plot conooivod in 
an atmosphero in which the people were lod to bolievo that with economic advantage 
there would be political status. After this Ottawa Agreement Britain had entered 
into separate treaty agreements with sixteou other countries. Goodwill was a word 
frequently used. There was goodwill if India was to reeoivo six hundred million 
yards of yarn in rotnrn for two lakhs of bales of raw cotton while Japan took fifteen 
lakhs of bales of raw cotton for four hundred million yarns. Could Sir H. P. Mody 
deny that it was after tho Ottawa Agreement that several textile mills in Bombay had 
closed down ? Again what was tho need of having preference on tea if England was 
to bo under the quota system ? 

Mr. Aney advised the Honso to consider tho agreement from the point of view 
of interests to India, and not tho Empire as Sir John Mathai had suggested. Tho 
fact remained that tho balance of trado in India had gone down from thirty-fivo to 
twenty-two crores at which figure it threatened to remain, India’s oxport within 
tho empire had not expanded ; on the other hand imports had increased by nine 
crores Decause Canada, Australia and Now Zealand had produced some articles. Thus 
the agreement had failed to servo India’s interests. As lor the offeets of tho agree¬ 
ment on India’s trade with non-Empire countries, Mr. Anoy referred to Sir M. 
Visveswarayya’s view that it had been jeopardised. Mr. Jiunah’s amendment for 
rejection of the present agrooment and negotiation for a now agreement offorod the 
only solution. 

Sir Frank Noyce emphatically statod that by tho Ottawa agreement no additional 
bnrdon had fallen on the Indian consumer. Let tho House discuss the quostion with 
a business-mind. If tho agrooment was to bo treated as a business proposition, tho 
opinion of none else was better than that of tho two hai’d-hoadod businessmen or the 
House, Sir H. P. Mody and Both Haji Abdullah Haroon. 

Mr. Qovind Ballabh Pant said that Mr. Mody had admitted that, as it stood 
to-day, the agreement was not satisfactory. Mr. Pant held that there was little 
difference in substanoo between the two propositions. Dr. Mathai’s speech fnd faatod 
to the speaker that he (Dr Matliai). while justifying tho agreement in the oircums- 
tanoes of the post, oonsiderod that in the present oironmstanoeB it was oriminal to 
enter into an arrangement of this kind. Sir 0. 8. Bajpai had stated that bilateral 
agreements were most dangerous between a creditor and a debtor oountry, and the 
Ottawa agreement, being a bilateral agreement, it was, according to Sir G. S. Bajpai’s 
own showing, oontrary to India’s interests. The House had been asked to nraniinn 
the matter unemotionally. Did the United Kingdom not give India notice that 
within a certain period India must nogotiato a trade agreement ? Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment simply followed in the footsteps of the United Kingdom. The sponsors 
of the agreement had admitted that India was liolpless and had to enter into tho 
agreement, which amounted to an agreement under ooercion. The fact of tho 
matter was that the agrooment was onterod into at a time when England had an 
unfavourable balance of trado and when tho ground was slipping from under her 
feet and she foil upon thoso who could not 'resist hor wishes. After examining and 
giving certain figures Mr, Pant contended that tho only sphere where India benefited 
was in the matter of oarpets and rngs. As for raw cotton, England bought in 
1929-30 10 centum of tiie total exports. This was not so now. Mr. Pant held that 
during the ten years 1921-30, India had an unfavourable balanoe of trade of Ks. 450 
crores in her trade with the United Kingdom, whereas with other foreign oountries 
of tine world India had a favourable balance of trade. France had imposed duties 
on linseed and groundnut entirely in a retaliatory spirit The Indian Commissioner 
in Germany bad disclosed a similar state of things. If England wished to trade 
with India, she must adopt an attitude of genuine friendship. 

Mr. Jinnah was cheered by the Opposition when he rose to explain his amend¬ 
ment and sntn up the case for the Opposition. His amendment was as follows: 

‘This Assembly recommonds to the Governor-General in Council that the Ottawa 
agreement dated tho 20th August, 1932, bo terminated without delay and notice of 
its denunciation bo givon m terms of Artiole 14 thereof. The Assembly further 
reoommends that the Government of India should immediately examine the trend 
of the trado of India with various other important oountries and the United Kingdom 
and investigate tho possibility of entering into -such bilateral t trado treaties with 
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them whonovcr and whorovoc possible to bring about an expansion of the export 
trade of India in those markets and submit such treaty or treaties for the approval 
of the Assorably.” 

Ho said that tho other day tho Finanoo Mombor had got llio Finance Bill certified 
and appeared in the role of rent collector and to-day they wore told that tho 
responsibility had boen transferred by thu Governmont to the llouso and they would 
rospoct its vordict. Would that responsibility end at 5 o’clock in tho afternoon 
when the voting was ovor ? 

The Government’s body was in Dollii, its hoart in Downing Street and its head 
in Westminster. Tho speaker assured the llouso that lie was open to conviction 
aud would drop tho amendment if he was oonvinoed to the contrary. The purpose 
before them all was to see that an expansion of India’s trade ooourred. Tho question 
was in what mannor this should be done. Dr. Mathai liad made a clever spooch, 
hut ho spoke as an expert with a brief and would make a more brilliant speech 
bad he had tho brief of tho Opposition. (Laughter). Dr. Mathai had asked them to 
got into tiio psychology of tlioso who outerod luto tho agreement. This the speaker 
agreed to. England had gone off tho gold standard aud she linked tho rupoo to 
sterling. Was India consulted ? Tho Government of India had picked up the 
delegation for Ottawa and this delegation did not have with them any responsible 
representative of commercial, industrial or agricultural opinion of this country. Tho 
delegation's report showed that tho principle of trad* preferences had already been 
decided, that tho question was not wuothor India stood to gain but whethor slio.stood to 
loose by keeping out. It was thus a nogative insurance policy. It had boon stated 
by Mr. Baldwin and by the roport of tho India’s delegation that in tho matter of 
agroemont about iron and stool and cotton piecogoods it had boon found that the 
interests of India and tho Unitod Kingdom wore consistent. Mr. Jinnah repudiated 
that statement and said that preference for the British under tho Textile Protection 
Act was secured from tho llonse with a pistol to its head, that unless preference 
was granted the bill would bo withdrawn, and in the matter of steel, too, the Honso 
liad prejudiced the case of the industry by giving jireforonce to tho Unitod Kingdom. 


minor,-- „-— _ —— -- y 

bo continued and a committee could discuss liow the details could be improved. 
Assuming that in some matters modification was necessary, what had tho Govern¬ 
ment done ? Clause 14 of tho agroemont provided for such modifications. Nothing 
liad been done. And supposing a committee was appointed and if that committee 
made changes, say, that the linseed preference should bo 20 instead of 10, had tho 
Government of Iudia tho right to enforoo it boforo tho British Government V The 
Govornmont of India was only a post offieo, A committee of this House had sat on 
tho working of tho agreement 15 mouths after the agreement was entered into. The 
majority, including Sir H. P. Mody, had stated that 15 months worn not sufficient 
to assess the results. Tho miuority came to the conclusion that tho agroemont must 
bo put an end to and that negotiations should be conducted with snoh countrios as 
were necessary with a view to expansion of India’s trade. Of course preference to 
India meant an incroaso in oxport. But England was not the only country 
with which Indian trade was connected, India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom was only 31 nor oout. What about tho other 69 por cent V Britain, after 


_any foreign country ? Aud with what was India to negotiate after having promised 

to Britain to buy her linished products ? Why should, for instance, Germany take 
India’s raw materials when she could not send her finished products V Taking the 
cumulative effect of tho agroemont aud oxamiuing the entiro list of imports, Mr. 
•liunah was dearly convinced that it was detrimental to India’s interests. India was 
losing nndor tho agroemont. Wiiy should she tolerate any further loss V Tho best 
tiling was to give six months’ notice of its termination. It was stated reoontiy in 
the House of Commons by tho British Governmont that no alteration in respect of 
tho details of tho Ottawa Agroemont could bo made whon the wholo agreement was 
about to bo reviewed. India would bo prepared to negotiate with Britain. But the 
prosent agreement mnst go. A committee, if appointed, would last for two years, 
meaning further loss to India. 

Sir Muhammed Zafrullah said that Mr. Desai liad suggested that India should 
havo waited and soon tho offoot of tho Import Duty Act boforo entering into an 
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agreement. The result would have been that India, which Mr. Desai desoribed as the 
weakest nnit at tbo conference, would have boon in a hopeless position after the 
other Dominions had settled their respective agreements. The Government would 
not have oarricd out their undertaking to the House if it had come to them Wftli 
specific proposals, for the Government wished to tako tho load from the House in 
the matter. Tt was not true to say that tho Goveinjpent had not made any bilateral 
agreements since the conclusion of the Ottawa agrooment. Tho Indo-Japanese agree¬ 
ment was an outstanding example of a bilateral agreement. As regards other coun¬ 
tries, attempts had been made without success. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah askod tho 
House to remember the advantage derived through the free entry of articles which 
if subject to a duty, might cause tho United Kingdom to think of having cheaper 
substitutes. For instance, for ocment, already paper bags were potting into nso. 
India’s exports to the United Kingdom had undoubtedly been stimulated by the agree¬ 
ment in rospect of preferential, non-proferential and free entry itoms. India had also 
beon able to secure a modification of the agreement in the matter of rioo and oilseeds. 
The case of coffee was that tho industry had not been able to organizo itself and 
take full advantage of the present preference and tho Government had, by the Coffeo 
Cess Act, helped the industry in this matter. Sir Mahomed said that the balance of 
trade, which stood in favour of India at only Its. 4 orores in 1932-33, increased last 
year to jE 22 orores and this year it was expected to bo Its. 28 orores. The spoaker 
felt that political considerations had been imported into the debate. Mr. Joshi had 
said that whatever the agreement, India could nevor benefit, being a subordinate 
Government. Mr. Satymurti had said: ‘Do not talk to us of goodwill’. The speaker 
maintained that this was not tho right attitude to take. When England passed the 
Import Duty Aot it was not meant to forco Lidia to oomo to an agreement. It applied 
to the Dominions and India equally and, on the other hand, while protecting England 
against foreign competition, it gave the dominions and India time to avoid distur¬ 
bance to their trade by negotiating an agreement. If tho House donounood the agree¬ 
ment ho did not suggest that England would retaliate, but the preferences would 
disappear and the trade of India would suffer. Sir Mahomed next emphasised that 
England’s in-take of cotton had doubled and the denunciation of the agreement might 
make the Lancashire committee slaoken its offorts till they knew the rosult of the 
fresh agreement This might mako India lose a great deal of ground whioh had al¬ 
ready beon gained. Tho roporcossions would be serious in many other directions. It 
would bo far bettor for India to have one agreement with tho largest customer and 
small supplementary agreements with others. Ho regretted that no one in tho House 
had indicated tho direction in which tho Government should negotiate an agreement. 
Mr. Jinnah had not told thorn on what kind of foundation he would build a fresh 
agreemont. (Mr. Jinnah made some reply which was inaudible.) Sir Mahomed Zafr¬ 
ullah oommonted i ‘That could be done without terminating tho agrooment’. Why 
had tho Government boen told that thoy should consult commercial opinion ? In tho 
past tho Government had been told that such expert opinion was availablo in tho 
House. Why had tho Honse confessed its bankruptcy on this occasion V Why was 
tho House afraid of shouldering responsibility V (Cheers). When the nouse had 
examined the Hammond Report through a special coramitteo, why did it not wish to 
obsorvo a similar procedure in this respeot V What harm would be done if they 
allowed live months for examination of tho agreemont and then givo their opinion at 
the next Simla session V The Government did not wish to hold the matter up till 
the agreements witli tho Dominions were taken up by tho United Kingdom. Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah concluded his 00 minute speech amidst applause, whereafter Mr. 
Jimmli’s amendment, being the most comprehensive, was put to tho voto and carried 
by 70 to 65 votes amidst Opposition ohcers and cries of ‘Down with Ottawa’. The 
House then adjourned till April 6th. 


Death op Mb. M. Rajan Baksh 

6th. APRIL The Assembly had a short sitting to-day when tho House roassem- 
bled after tho Molmmim rocess. Before any items on tho agenda wero taken up, 
Sir Ucnry Oraih said Unit ho proposed to make roferenoo to the death of Mr. Makdtnu 
Kajan i'akhsh who was tho father of tho Uonso, having being oleeted to all tho 
Assemblies since tho Reforms. lie was a desoeudont of an ancient family and two of 
his ancestors wero Governors of Multan uuder tho roigns of Johangir and Shah Johan. 
Ho was for many years President of tho Multan Municipality and in that position did 
useful publio service. 
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Rklea.se of Political Peisoneiis 

7th. APRIL The House resumed discussion to-day on Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena 's 
resolution, urging the roleaso of all political prisoners, detained without trial. 

Mr. A. C. Butt , quoting tho Bengal Administration Report, said that tho Govern¬ 
ment considered detenus as “potential terrorists,” and not actual terrorists. Tho 
Police had boon actually planting bombs in Bengal. Ho quoted two cases, ono in Calcutta 
and tho other in Midnaporo, wlieie polioo informers wore prosecuted and convicted 
on a charge of planting bombs. The Government wanted peoplo to change hoart. 
llow could thoro be any satisfactory results from a ehango of heart only on one side ? 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das said that the so-caliod terrorist must have to bo ro- 
loasod ono timo, but why embitter his mind by the continued detention. This 
really was the proper time to releaso. Evon the hardened orirainal was given time 
to reform. Why not a political prisoner V Tho policy of continued detention was 
not in tho best interests of tho country and tho long ropo to tho police made tho 
police unscrupulous and vindictive. 

Mr. L, K. :Maitra said that despite the remarkable speech of the Horae Member 
on tho last occasion, ho still remained unconvinced as to why should the Government 
starve tho nation-building departmo nts to feed the police. Tbo Government wore 
wasting a lot of money for round-up and detention of the so-callod terrorists. Ho 
did not advocate loui eucy to the confirmed terrorist, but wanted justice for those who 
wore not terrorists. 

I'r. J. JJ. Button , an Assam Official, opposing the motion, said that prevention was 
hotter than cure. Assam on tho whole did not like the releaso of those prisoners. In 
fact, tho Legislative Council had decided by a large majority against referring to a 
select committee tho circulation of tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Dr. 
Hutton said that the oxpevien.ee shown by the immediate detention of certain persons 
from public life had caused an improvement in political crime. Therefore, the release 
of political prisonors would automatically increase political orimo. 

Sir Benry Graik assured tho House that thero was a steady dooline, the number 
of detentions being just over 1,400 as the Government had realised that thero had 
boon no serious terrorist outrages recently. Ilo criticised the wording of the resolu¬ 
tion in which there was no mention of tho condemnation of the crimes and said:— 

“Unless wo know definitely that tho (’engross as an organisation will opposo 
ferrorism to stamp it out, I say there will ho no genoral amnosty. Gradual releases 
will go on, but genoral amnesty and tho risks such a policy involved will reqniro a 
far moro revolutionary change in the policy of tho Congress Party in Bengal.” 

Continuing Sir Homy Craik believod with the Opposition tliat detention without 
trial was “nor so” odious in the eye of the law, hut they could not shut their oyos 
against realities as only throe days ago there was a desporato struggle between tho 
police and terrorists in which most dangerous terrorists were involved. Tho 
Governmont had triod amnesty three times since 1920. Evory timo the situation had 
deteriorated and there was rcorudescenco of outrages. The Homo Member omphasisod 
that a great majority of tho people of Bengal, though opposod to tho terrorist 
movement, were frightened by the activities of terrorists ana were afraid to go in 
tho support of tho law. 

Thore was constant interruptions when Sir Henry Craik reforrod to the silence 
of the Congress in condemning terrorist activities ana pointed ont that tho Bongo! 
Council had passed auti-terrorist measures by a sweeping majority (several members 
—“It lias no confidence of the pooplo. It has au artificial life”) and Sir Henry Craik 
declared that so far as terrorism was concerned, tho Congress os a body had failod 
to givo a definite lead. The only section of tho community immune from terrorist 
outrages was tho Congress. If, instead of constantly sympathising with potential 
or actual murderers, the Congress had acted boldly as they did a good many yoars 
ago, it would bo far bettor for tbo country. Tho Congress had not only failed to 
give a definite lead, hut its nebulous attitude had afforded justification for doubts 
about thoir motives in failing to do so. No Congress mombor could produce a reso¬ 
lution of the Congress as a whole ooudemning terrorism within the last five years. 
Whatever improvement there had been iu Bengal, the Congress had played littlo 
part iu bringing it about, and until tlioy took a definite stand against this abominable 
form of crime, their arguments based only on Dou-violonco would fail to carry 
conviction. 

After Sir Henry Craik’s reply to tho debate, Mr. Sakaena read a note, saying that, 
as a protest against the President not allowing more speoohes on tho resolution, tho 
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Congress Party had deoidod not to take part in tho procoodings of the Assembly on 
this resolution. Thereupon tho resolution was put to the IIouso and the President said, 
“Noes have it.” Thus the resolution was rejected. 

Impost Duty on Rice 

Mr. Naum an'8 resolution recommending levy of import duty of Re. 1 per mannd 
on unbroken rice and annas eight per« maund on paddy was undor disoussion whon 
the House adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceeoy’s Pabeweu, Speech 

8th. APRIL H. 1. Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy delivered his farowoll address 
this morning to the members of the Indian Legislature, Tho Assembly Chamber 
was fully orowded, only members of the Congress party boing absent. The public 
galleries were packed to their utmost. 

One incident, His Excellency said, had caused him some distress. lie regretted 
tho calculated discourtesy which had been shown to him by the members of the 
Congress party whon he came to tho House as the King-Emperor's representative 
or had in that capacity sent messages to be read to the House. Ho was sure that 
this aotion had mot with the disapproval of every loyal citizen of India. 

Tho Viceroy reviewed the Government’s frontier policy, which had ensured peace 
and security and established friendly relations with countries which lie across 
India’s frontiers. . . 

Referring to the overseas question, Lord Willi ngdon avorred that if thoir suocess 
had not always bean equal to thoir expectations it had not boon for want of 
earnest and strenuous endeavour. The powerful support of tho Seoretary of State 
for India had throughout his Viceroynlty been unfailingly and wholo-lioartedly given 
to the advocacy of the Indian cause. That splendid political organization known as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, in which they all took just pride and which 
could only ondure if all its constituent parts had faith in one another (?p 

Touching unemployment, the Viceroy said that the Sapru Committees report had 
carried thorn nearer than any previous report. If they were to achievo anything 
they must begin by faoing facts, however unpleasant, and must recognize that they 
had. a supply of young men for whoso services there was no effective demand. 
They shoiud adjust, by equal attention, demand and supply. Tho Viceroy was in 
full sympathy with those who sought tho development of industries, in which there 
was a tremendous advance. Tho growing evil of unemployment had to bo tackled 
at its source and the entire educational system had to be adjusted to bear much 
closer relations to the needs of the country. A strong lead had boon given by tho 
revival of tho Central Advisory Board on Education, whioh was oxaminmg this 
problem. 

India was a predominantly agricultural country, and His Excellency was therefore 
anxious to do everything possible to devolop tho science of agriculture, and tho 
Imporial Council of Agricultural Research had continued to forge ahead with its 
task of initiating, promoting and co-ordinating research, which aimed at the improve¬ 
ment of the efficiency of the cultivator and an inorcaso in his earnings. 

The Viceroy next referred to a particular sphere of administration which had boon 
severely criticised and in connection with whioh lie was personally attackod for 
pursuing the polioy of maintaining law and order. He would ask honourable mem¬ 
bers not to merely repeat the catchword ‘repression,’ but to compare India as it was 
in 1931-32 and India as it was to-day. no claimed that it was more peaceful and, as 
a result of greater tranquillity, more prosperous and happy, than it had boon for many 
years. When the Congress reopened the civil disobedienco campaign tho Government 
had to use tho full resources of tho State in fighting and defeating the movement, whioh 
would otherwise remain as a perpetual menace to orderly government and individual 
liberty. As soon as the movement was suspended the Government was not slow to 
relax thoir measures or remove the ban on associations which had boon doolared un¬ 
lawful. This gave the Congress party an opportunity of ontoring tho central legisla¬ 
ture. Communist propaganda also became dangorous and the Government had to tafco 
action which was effeotivo without being unduly drastic. 

Tho Vioeroy hoped that communal relations in the Punjab would improve and that 
the efforts of the leaders would succeed in restoring peace. 

India, like other countries, continued Lord Willingdon, had a prolonged trade 
depression and sufforod from acute eeonomio strain, bnt owing to its inherent strength 
had weathered tho storm without recourso to remedies of despair. India had scon tho 
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worst of the depression and tlia surplus had been used to redeem the pledge to res¬ 
tore the cut in pay, to provide means for provincial Governments, to undertake mea¬ 
sures for rural development, to give direct relief to certain local Governments and to 
reduce direct taxation. 

Lord Willingdon visualised self-reliant provinces receiving from the Crown great 
authority, equipped with wide po wers, each under the Crown but master in its own 
house, managing its affairs, promoting and stimulating its own activities, to ends 
congenial to the tastes, sentiments and condition of its people. He saw, perhaps 
in less immediate focus, a central Govornn'-'r* left in no uncertainty of its_ powers 
in its field by possessing a jurisdiction precedent to that of all Governments in India 
and an executive authority protected in its fullest sense against encroachment or 
challenged—a Government supported hy the obligation laid on the provinces to avoid 
nil impediment or prejudice to the exercise of its executive authority. Ho saw the 
developing jurisprudence based more and more firmly on the broadest philosophical 
conceptions of the nature of law. The Federal Court would interpret the new cons¬ 
titution, elucidate the true character of legislative power, adjudicate betweeu 
disputing Governments, determine the legitimate scope of the various legislative 
organs in India and would opeu to legal thought in India a new range of juridical 
ideas and a more intimate search into the bases of public and private rights and 
liberties. (Cheers.) 

Concluding, tho Viceroy said .-—‘Other figures, too, loom upon my gaze, but I 
would leave you with a general picture of the great problems demanding solutions. 

‘Fortunate are they wiio will join with you in realising this inspiring future and 
my every good wish attends the distinguished statesman who will so soon assume 
the burdens of the great office which I, with many grateful memories, shall regret¬ 
fully lay down.’ (Loud applause.) 

Tariff Act Amendment Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech the Houso met again in tho afternoon. Sir M. 
Zafarullah introduced a bill amending the Indian Tariff Act relating to wheat and 
rice. In the statement of objects and reasons Sir Mohd. Zafarullah Khan states 
that since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act 1935, the Government of 
India have maintained a careful watch on the position of rice and wheat in India 
and other world markets. They are satisfied in the interests of the Indian rice- 
grower that the existing duty of 13 annas per maund on broken rice should continue 
for a further period of one year. As regards wheat they have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the continuance of the operation of import duty for another year is essen¬ 
tial in the interests of the Indian wheat grower. The statistical position, however, 
has shown a further improvement and it is consequently proposed to continue the 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour at the reduced rate of oue rupee per cwt. for 
another year. A proviso appended in the bill states : ‘It is hereby declared that it is 
expendient in public interest that the provision of this bill shall have immediate effect 
under the provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931’. 

Several Official Bills Introduced 

Sir James Origg introduced a bill further to extend the operation of the Salt 
Additional Import Duty Act for two years, that is till 1938. 

Sir Zafarullah introduced another bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act while 
Sir O. S. Bajpai introduced a bill amending the Indian Aircraft Act. 

Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce thereafter introduced and moved to a select committee the 
Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill. 

On June 29 last an accident occurred at the Bagdigi colliery in the Jharia coalfield 
causing the death of 19 persons and injuries to seven other persons. This was due 
to an influx of inflammable gases into the workings of a seam of coal from a fire in 
an upper seam ; the gases were ignited and caused a violent explosion. On Jan. 30 
last, an accident occurred at the Loyabad colliery in the same coalfield owing to the 
influx of noxious gases, while the management were attempting to control a fire in 
the mine by the_usual method of erecting stoppings. 35 persons, including five offi¬ 
cials, lost their lives. There are now 47 separate fires in 29 different collieries in 
this field alone, and the bed of a river, flowing above collieries which are on fire, is 
in danger of collapsing. The situation disclosed by these facts requires urgent action. 
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An informal conference was hold by this department with the representatives of 
tho Government of Bihar and Orissa and tho loading organisations of mine-owners, 
managers and mining labour on Feb. 19 and 20 last, Cortain measures proposed by 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, for preventing danger from fires were disoussed at tins 
conference and generally approved with cortain l vilifications, Tho proposals, as so 
modified, were referrod to the local Governments represented at tho conference. Their 
views show that tho proposed measures are generally acceptable subject to criticisms 
or objections on matters of detail, Tho appendix shows tho amendments to tho 
Indian Minos Act regardod as necessary to enable suitable measures to bo carried 
into effect, together with tho objects and reasons in each case. 

Tho hon. Sir Frank Noyoe immediately movod that the bill bo roforred to a 
select committee with instructions to report on or before April 14. Ho said that 
there were now about 47 fires in 29 different ooiliorios in tho Jharia coalfield. The 
chief cause of the fires with one or two oxeeptions has boon spontaneous combustion 
that is, a process of oxidation of crushed coal which goes on increasing until tho 
heat developed is sufficient to causo tho ooai to break out into active oombastion. In 
one important oase, which was not apparently due to spontaneous combustion, tho 
fire—an extensive one—appears to have been oaused by the damping of hot rejec¬ 
tions from tho manufacture of soft coko into a quarry into which there wero 
openings into a coal seam. The coal ovontually caught fire and all offorts to 
restrlot and isolate tho firo wore unsuccessful with tho result that it spread to fivo 
contiguous oollieries. 

Fires being due to the oxidization of crushed coal, tho next question Is what 
causes the orushing of tho coal 7 The ohief cause of this Is tho premature oollapso 
of the strata above the ooal seams due to the woak nature of the pillars of coal 
left in mine to suppport the roof. In tho past it has unfortunately boon too 
frequently the practice to form tho pillars of too small a size in the first instanco 
or to reduce them to too small dimensions aftorwards. Tho weakness of tho support 
afforded by the pillars has resulted In the premature collapse of tho roof ana tho 
orushing and burying of the small pillars of ooai in tho prooess. In some instance, 
systematic extraction of the reduoed pillars has boen started but when the work 
reaohod a stage when the collapse of tho roof took plaoo, tho collapse has extended 
over a larger area than that from which pillars have been oxtraoted, orushing and 
burying pillars In the way I have already described. Underground Bros also occur 
though loss frequently than In tho case of promature collapses in mines in which 

e illars of a resonable size have boon formed. In the extraction of the pillar’s, owing 
> the great thioknoss of the seams in the Jharia ooalliold—some of them ore botweon 
40 and 60 in thioknoss—it is usually impraotioablo to romovo all tho coal. Parts of 
pillars and occasionally whole pillars of ooai aro lost and the conditions which oaose 
spontaneous combustion arise. 

The motion referring the bill to a select committee was agreed to, and the 
House adjourned. 

Repbessive Laws’ Repeal Bill (Contd.) 

9th. APRIL :—Mr. Satyamurti resumod his unfinished spoeoh to-day on tho motion 
to refer his bill to ropoal and amend cortain repressive laws to a Select Oommitteo. 

Mr. Satyamurti quoted long extracts from the “Law Reporters” to show that tho 
attributing of improper and dishonest motives to Govorument amounted to sedition. 
That bemg the case, ho said, a representative form of government could not be 
maintained in India, for nobody would dare to attribute dishonest motives in the 
doings and actions of the ministry. In other words, in India, unlike other countries, 
having a representative form of government, one oould, under law, only attribute 
good motives in the doings of the ministry and thus never bo abio to replace it. 

Mr. Satyamurti copiously quoted from tho ‘Law Reports’ and argued that it was 
not jubt, oommonsense or honest to proceed against a person simply bocause tho 
Exooutiye _ suspeoted that he was acting with the intention of promoting physical 
force or violenoe or public disorder. If the seditious action in the Inman Penal 
Code were strictly administered there would not be a writer in the country. He 
challenged the Government to quote even a recent case in English jurisprudence 
where a person had been conviotea on this plea. In India magistrates had become 
merely signing machines when a police statement was placed bofore them. He 
emphasised that majesterial orders mast be based on proper evidence. 

As for Section 144, Mr. Satyamurti contended that it was constantly abused. 
Even such innooent act as the wearing of Gandhi caps or Swadoshi propaganda had 
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oomo to be dealt witli under this section. Ho quoted from the famous Guntur case 
where Section 144 had boon promulgated banning Gandhi caps as a symbol of Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement. He pointed out that even under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact tho 
representative of tho Crown in India, namely, Lord Irwin had accopted peaceful 
picketing os legal. Ho urged that oxparte orders under Section 144 snould not 
remain \n force beyond 48 hours, 

Mr. Satyamurti, proceeding, dealt with the repressive laws enacted sinoe 1818 and 
deolarod that the Bengal, Madras and Bombay State Prisoners Regulations had no 
right to exist on the Statute Book. He mentioned the oases of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose and the Maharaja of Nabha, who iiad been interned since eight years without 
legal sanction and also Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose’s arrest yesterday. Quoting the 
preamble and section in the regulation, ho asked, with what oonntry foreign relations 
would be endangered if these persons were froo ? Particularly, he asked why perio¬ 
dical visits to State prisoners were refused in tho ease of Madras regulation. 

Referring to tho Moplali Outragos Act of 1850. Mr. Satyamurti declared that it 
was a piece of enactment of which ovory civilised Government should be ashamed. 
Vicarious punishments under this enactment (that is, for the offence of one man 
the wholo village or town being penalised) was a worst injustioe. He declarod that 
the Moplahs wore a race of hard-working, proud and bravo people and it was a 
blot that such au enactment has boon kept in the Statute Book stigmatising the entire 
community of indulging in murderous outrages. The Government ought to take 
steps to make them law-abiding citizens bv giving thorn proper education. He 
referred in similar terms to tho Punjab Murderous Outragos Aot of 1807, which 
was even wider. Mr. Satyamurti , continuing, said that tho Repressive Laws Committee, 
which had on it Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, unanimously recommended the repeal of the 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay regulations. Tho Government instead of repealing them 
had passed the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. 

As regards tho Press Emorgonoy Aot, the protection provided by section 35 at the 
hands of the High Court to owners of presses was illusory. Sir Abdur Rahim, as 
Chief Justice of tho Madras High Court, had made out a good oaso for its repeal in 
one of his judgments. In England a pressman was free and could be tried under 
the ordinary laws. Tho Government's argument was that in India they could not get 
at the real editor who was usually shieldod by a dummy. Mr. Satyamurti said that 
he was propared in the Soleet Committee to erapowor the oourts to get at the real 
culprit. As regards the States Protection Aot ho pointed out sections 125 and 126 and 
asked on the faco of those sections where was the necessity of enacting this Bill. If the 
coming Federation had any moaning at all, it eorlainly ought not to be disfigured at 
its very inception by the oonti nuance of tho Indian States Protection Act, whioh was 
against British Indians ami not against State Indians. 

Turning to a batch of Bengal laws whioh the Bill sought to repeal, Mr. Satyamurti 
said that all these laws were based on mistrust. He deplored tiie Homo Member’s 
attack on tho Congress. Did ho not know that in Karachi a resolution condemning 
these outrages had been passed ? Timo after time, he added, Mr. Gandhi had condemned 
terrorism. So long as terrorism existed tho speaker was prepared to oonvert 
terrorists to the Congress point of view, but how could he do it unless the terrorists 
were released. The Govornment, ho said, did not take the trouble of understanding 
the Congress, but knew only to abnso it. nad not the Horae Member heard that 
for condemning terrorism Mr. Gandhi was bombed at Poona ? 

The House adjourned at this stage. 

Salt Addiiiovai, Doit Act 

14tl». APRIL t— Tho Assembly, aftor two hours’ discussion to-day, passed Sir James 
Origg's Bill extending by two years the operation of the Salt Additional Duty Act. 
1931, subject to reduction of rate of duty to one and a half annas. Sir James Grigg 
pointed out that the Bill was a fair compromise between the two conflicting views, 
namely, the interests of the consumer aud producer. 

Though there were a fow amendments, nono of them wore moved and the Bill 
wa3 passed. Sir James Grigg, again emphasising the Government’s proposal, held out 
an equitable compromise of steering through a middle oourse between the various 
conflicting interests. 

Wheat avd Rick Exronr Doty Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan moved taking *into consideration the Bill for continuing for 
a year the import duty on whoat, wheat flour and broken rice. He said that the level 
21 
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at which the wheat duty had been fixed, namely, Re. 1 por owt,, would neither cause 
fluctuation of prices nor reduction of the general price level, nor would it permit 
more imports into India. The in ition of the duty on broken rice had had a 
salutary effect in checking imports ot broken rice to India and also bringing down the 
amount of imports of whole rice and paddy. Therefore tho continuation of the duty 
on rice would mean further continuation of those good offsets. 

Bill Peoiubtono Loan to Italy (Contd.) 

The Assembly started further consideration of the Bill prohibiting the making of 
certain loans and credits to Italy. At tho outset. Sir Jnme» Grigg announced that 
Government had given an 'assurance in a communique that premia payments made to 
Italian insurance companies would not come within tho purview of the provisions 
of the Bill. In order further to remove doubts the Government proposed to move 
an amendment to the effect that no prosecutions under this Bill be launched without 
the consent of the Governor-General in Counoil. 

Mr. Ay y anger moving an amendment said that the premia paid in respect of en¬ 
dowment policies was returned when the policy matured. Therefore, it could be cons¬ 
trued as loan and his amendmont wanted to make clear in tho Bill that such premia 
would not be loans. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Ayyanger's next amendment prohibiting prosecutions except with tho sanotion 
of tho looal Government, was rejected by thirty votes against fifty. 

Mr. Ayyangor then moved an amendmont eliminating that portion of the Bill 
which empowered the Governor-General to repeal the Bill. IIo asked why should not 
the Assembly be asked to take such a decision. Bir James Grigg in reply said that 
the decision would be of tho League as to when sanctions wore to bo withdrawn. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Ayyangor moved another amendment empowering the Governor-General to 
suspend the operation of tho Act by a notification in the gazette but subject to rati¬ 
fication of that decision by the Assembly. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported tho motion, but tho House rejected it All the 
clauses of tho Bill were then passed. The House divided on Bir Grigg’s motion and 
the Bill was passed by fifty-nine votes to twenty-five. 

Company Law Amend. Bill 

15th. APRIL When tho Assembly met to-day, Sir N. N. Sircar moved that the 
Bill amending Company Law bo referred to a Seloot Committee. He traced the 
history of the Indian Companies Aot and referred to tho necessity felt in recent 
years to amend the law. In August, 1934 the Viceroy, addressing the House, 
intimated that the Government had decided to appoint Mr. Susil C. Son, a practising 
solicitor in. Calcutta, in order to examino and report as to what amendments were 
necessary. Mr. Sen entered upon his duties in September, 1934, and considered 
the suggestions from the local Governments, the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
and other associations and individuals. The Government had further implemented 
the promise given by Sir Joseph Bhore that before legislating commercial opinion 
should be consulted in the matter. Consequuntly Mr. Sen’s report was examined by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commoreo, the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Bombay shareholder’s Association, tho Bombay Jute Mills Associa¬ 
tion and tho Imperial Bank of India. Most of the conclusions of the committee 
had been accepted by the Government in drafting the Bill. Sir N. N. Siroar made 
it clear, speaking generally, that these proposals did not represent any unchangeable 
view of the Government and further discussions in the Select Committee and in 
the House would be required in order to give tho final shape to the Bill in making 
their provisional suggestions. In the Draft of tho Bill the Government had tried 
to their best ability to arrive at a mean of the two extreme viows. 

Mr. Shttlabhai JDesai , who analysed the working of law from the legal point 
of view, indicated the numerous scopes for improvement. He did not share the 
view that the much-abused managing agency system had been entirely a failure. 
He thought this system had served the country fairly well and that total condemna¬ 
tion of the system would be a set-back. After showing the defeots in managing 
agencies as at present existed, Mr. Dosai advocated that in future the fortunes 
of managing agents should be coupled with net profits earned by the company by 
nominees of managing agonts as that would be detrimental to the public as well as 
to shareholders. He did not like tho indemnity olause in its present form. It had 
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been argued that this clause made directors irresponsible. The speaker agreed that 
it should be eliminated in its present form and some provision 'should be made for 
bona ndo error of judgment on the part of the directors. He also suggested that 
restrain should be imposed on the borrowing power of directors and also thero should 
bo no loading by one company to another, not merely undor the same managing 
agents and that auditors should be independent of tho managing directors and should 
be ‘“6 watch-dog of tho interests of shareholders. Mr. Desai hoped his suggestions 
would be given duo weight, whilo the Bill was disoussed in the select oommittoe. 

llio 1 resident wanted to put tho motion to the House, but Mr. Ayyengar insisted 
on making a speooli, wheroupon the debate was postponed and tho House adjourned. 

Iiu'Ojit Duty ox Unukoken Rioe 

16th. APRIL :—The Assembly passed to-day, by 68 votes against 45, the resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Nauman, for levying an import duty of one rupee per maund on unbroken 
rice and eight annsis per maund on paddy. 

Sir O. 8. Bajpiti , opposing tiie resolution, stated that there had aotually been a 
reduction in the imports of broken rioe and paddy and that eortain ports of Bengal 
and Madras wanted rice for consumers. 

Protection to Cottage Industby 

Bardar Mangal Singh movod that tho Government should take “definite and effec¬ 
tive stops to extend the policy of protection to the small and cottage industries of 
the country and with this object in view immediately appoint a oommittoe to enquire 
into and report on the subject.” He said that India being an agriculturist country 
small industries played an important part and if revived would spread social content¬ 
ment. Thus the import duties on raw materials and other goods would be carefully 
examined to see that these did not odvorsuly affect the cottage industries. Tho Gov- 
erumont had holpod bigger industries and killed oottage industry. He quoted a 
speech of Sir Ookulchaud Narang to the effect that tho industries could not be de¬ 
veloped without protection but the Oovernmont of India controlled the polioy of 
protection. 

Sir trank Noyce detailed tho steps takon by Government to encourage small in¬ 
dustries and maintained that they had done much more in rocont years than before. 
Though the subject was really provincial and transferred the Government of India had 
done their best within tho limits of the Constitution and had auliiovod a record whioh 
they could be proud of. What small industries wanted most was technical advice 
and assistance. And tho Government of India, by roviving the Industries Conference and 
annually dissussiug tho industrial problems, were exploring means whoreby they 
oould encouiiigo industries. In framing tho storos purchases rates they had taken 
steps to onsuro that those articles manufactured by hand were encouraged. The In¬ 
dustrial Research Bureau established recently was engaged in investigation into indus¬ 
tries like soap, vegetable oil and glass. Furthermore, they had given financial assis¬ 
tance to industries like silk and woollen goods and the exhibitions held at Patna and 
Delhi were givou subsidies to tho extent of lfs. 10,000 and Rs. 7,500 respectively. 

Mr. Satyamurti asked tho Government to take advantage of tho opportunity to 
make a survey of cottage industries and make out a list Ho also appealed to tho 
Government to work with Mr. Gandhi in tho All India Village Indnstrios Association 
started last year. This Association under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi had done 
enormous work as was showu by the oxhibits at the Luoknow Exhibition, illustrating 
the strength of the movement behind that great personality. By encouraging small 
industries they would bo able to eliminate the middlemen and capitalists and brine 
producers and consumers nearer. By this lie did not mean that big industries should 
be neglected. They should bo allowed to develop and expand in order to make India 
self-Huflioient in tuanv ways. But their profits should be taxed sufiloiently for the 
benefit of the poor. In the ease of small industries, the Government should give en¬ 
couragement. 

Mr. Ramsay Scott urged the adoption in India of the Japanese cartel system whioh 
was established in Japan to meet business depression after the world war in ordei 
to save industries from unfair competition and lead them on healthy lines 
and which had proved beneficial to manufacturers. Prooeeding the speaker 
pointed out that Australia aud Japan were about to sign the agreement and hoped 
that Government would study it carefully. He had no details of the treaty but he 
understood that Japan would respect the special treaty privileges granted by Australia 
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to Britain by virtue of the Ottawa Agreement He deplored tliat the safeguarding of 
the Industries Act had been allowed to lapse and suggested Government to bring 
another Bill soon as it would bo of groat assistance*" in rendering quick help to any 
small industry and should be on the statute book again before negotiations started for 
a new treaty with Japan, 

Sir Muhamed Zafrullah , replying, said that Government had started giving help 
recently and the immediate question was not the quantum of that help but 
whether it was being given on right lines. The present policy did include pro¬ 
tection to small and cottage industries. Thus in regard to textile and hosiery both 
mill and cottage industries got equal protection. The help to sericulture was help to 
the cottage industry, while the protection of gold and silver thread was protection of 
small industry. What was wanted was technical schools and assistance with regard 
to methods of production and marketing. This the Government of India was trying 
to do. Seven lakhs of rupees have been allotted for experimental purposes and if 
this proved valuable, help would no doubt bo extendod. A majority of the provinces 
were giving financial aid to industries. He did not agree with the suggestion for a 
committee as all the material tho committee would collect was already available. He 
answered various points raised by the speakers and concluded by expressing the 
assuranoe that the Government policy was being carried on right linos. 

Bardar Mongol Singh accepted Pandit Nilakanta lias's amendment and the re¬ 
solution as amended was put and carried and read as follows : “This Assembly re¬ 
commends the Government to take definite and effective steps to extend the policy of 
protection to small and cottage industries by adopting such measures as proteotive 
tariff as well as bounty, subsidy and State purchases wherever necessary and with 
this object in view to appoint a committoe to enquire into and report The House 
then adjourned, 

Expressive Laws Repeal Bill (Costd.) 

17th. APRIL In the Assembly to-day, Mr. Salyomurti rosumod amidst opposition 
cheers his speech on the bill to repeat the repressive laws. Mr. Satyamurti said, 
that even if this bill became law, the Government would still have power to keep 
the Bengal detenus as prisoners. So tiro bill could safely go to tho Select Committee. 
He hoped he had made a ‘prima fame’ case for an examination of the whole Ques¬ 
tion relating to the repressive laws. Ho wanted hare justice. His whole object 
was that the innocent should not be punished. Another objeot was to remove 
suspicion against tho Evidenoe Aot. That was why the Government always wanted 
to enaot speoial legislation. Then there was distrust of the Or. P. C. when the 
L P. 0. was enacted. The idea of punishment was quite primitive and was draco¬ 
nian in many respects. Even this was not good enough for tho Government. They 
wanted special legislation. He was strongly opposed to arming the Executive with 
speoial powers. Mr. Satyamurti summed up his case and gave an outline of what his bill 
stood for. He maintained that under tho now Government of India Aot which, the 
Government said, granted responsible govornmont to the provinces,‘it should be possible 
to have free public and Press criticism of the Government and the power to bring 
the^ ministry into oontempt and turn it out. He warned the European group that 
their “cousins” would not remain in power for over and would regret the day when 
they did not support him. He asked tho House to give a straight vote in favour 
of the motion and have all repressive laws oxamined so that freedom of person and 
speech could be secured and injusticos put right. Ife- concluded, amidst cheers of 
the Opposition, having Bpoken about six and a quarter hours. 

Other Non-Official Bills 

The debate on the Bill was adjourned at this stage to enable other bills of 
social and otber character to be taken up. Sir Cotmisji moved that the Assembly might 
take into consideration the Parsee Divorce Bill as passed by the Council of State. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that reform embodied in the Bill was demanded by the 
entire Parsee community. The Bill was considered and passed without any discussion. 

The House next circulated Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill'regarding the Hindu women’e right 
to Property. He said that the Bill merely involvod the point of law. 

Mr. B. Dae’* Bill amending the Sarda Act was circulated for publio opinion. 
And so also Dr. Bhagawandas’s Hindu Marriage Validity Bill. 

Dr. Khare moved reference to tho Select Committee of the Arya Marriage 
Validation Bill. The Law Member said that the reason why he did not insist on 
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circulation was that a similar Bill liad been oiroulatod for opinion previously. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Abdullah moved consideration of tho Muslim Pergonal Late (Shariat 1 
Application Bill. Sir Henry Craik movod circulation on tho ground that tho Bill 
proposed many revolutionary ohanges and it was advisable to ascertain tho different 
views. Tho Home Member’s motion was accepted. 

Mr. M. 0. Baja movod reference to a Select Committee of the Removal of Civic 
Disabilities Bill. Mr. B. N. Bajoria opposed what lie called "Irreligious Bill”. Sir 
jV. N. Sircar moved for circulation of opinion by July 31. Mr. M. C. Rajah had 
no objection. Sir N. N. Sircar's motion was aecoptod. 

Dr. Thein Mating was cheered when he introduced the Budha Qaya Temple 
Restoration Bill. Mr. B. N. Bajoria. on a point of order, said that the temple 
was a private property. Tho Bill was introduced and tho House Adjourned. 

Company Law Amend. Bill (Contu.) 

18th. APRIL After an hour’s discussion, the Assembly referred tho Bill' amend¬ 
ing Company Law to a select committee. Sir healie Hudson agreed that tho tightening 
up of Company Law was necessary and welcomed the prooodure of tho Law Member 
in calling an unofficial oonforence of representatives ot commercial bodies. Whilo a 
revision was necessary in the law, ho hoped it would uot bo so drastic as to hamper 
the healthy growth of oommereo in this country. 

Tub Tariff Aot Amend, Bill 

The Bill to amond the Indian Tariff Aot relating to staplo fibre fents, cotton- 
knitted apparel and spun silk yarn was taken up. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
detailed the roasous for the measure and, referring to fonts imported from Japan, 
pointed out that there was no reason to bolieve that the Japanese authorities wero 
evading their obligations by encouraging this trade. On tho othor hand, tiiis was 
coming in large quantities by reason of the activities of tho Indian exporters in 
Japan and Indian importers in India. The duty on feats of non-British origin, 
therefore, had been raised with a view te promoting the ootton textile industry. 

The Bill also sought to give effect to tho Tariff Board’s recommendations on the 
woolen textile industry by making the protective duty now applicable to cotton- 
knitted hosiery to all cotton-knitted apparol as well. Further, spun silk yarn was 
to bo subjected to the same duty as pure silk yam booauso the competitive value of 
spun silk was under-estimated when tho protective duties on raw silk and silk 
manufactures wero originally imposed. Lastly, the import duty on staple fibre 
would bo put at five per cent, in tho case of imports from the United Kingdom and 
fifteen in tho case of imports from other countries. The preference was under the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement. 

The motion for a Seloet Committee report by April 21 was agreed to. 

Payment of Wages Bill (Contd.) 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that tile amendments made by the Council of State to 
the Bill regulating tho payment of wages to certain classes of persons employed in 
the industry be taken into consideration. Ho explained the throe amendments 
carried by tho Council and expressed tho hope that tlioy would work in the interests 
of tho employees. After Sir Frank Noyce’s reply all the amendments made in tho 
Counoil of State were adopted. 

Further consideration of the Tariff Act Amendment Bill relating to rice and wheat 
was next taken up. The debate had uot concluded when tho House adjourned, till 20th. 

High Coumt Pkocenwnos Vaudity Bill 

20th. APRIL Official bills wero disoussod iu tho Assembly to-day, tho most 
contentious being tho Bill intended to establish tho Validity of certain Proceedings in 
High Court. Sir N. N. Sircar , speaking on tho decrees aud orders of the Validating Bill 
referred to two judgments passed on August 20 and September 11 last year "by a 
Court of Judicial Commissioners in tho Central Provinces, holding that certain’ doc- 
reos passed by the Bombay High Court iu excroiso of tho jurisdiction which that 
court Icoueoived and possessed under clause 12 of its Letters Patent, were mado without 
jurisdiction. Heuce, olauso twelve of the Letters patent of the Bombay High Court, 
which was idontical in terms with clause 12 of Madras and clause 10 o‘f Calcutta, had 
been variously interpreted by several High Courts and tho quostion of amending it was 
under consideration. Meanwhile, the Bill intended to obviate inconvenience to parties 
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which would result if the decrees passed by one High Court proved infructuous in 
another court holding a different interpretation. Continuing, sir N. N. Sircar said 
that a dilatory motion like reference to a Select Committee would be harmful. 

Mr. M.S. Aney moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion by July 31 
and said that thereby the House would be able to know the views of the judgment- 
debtor who would also be mainly affected by tho Bill, for in some oases he would be 
oalled upon to cover a distance of 300 to 400 miles in order to defend himself. 

The ISfctEAt Duty Bill 

The debate was resumed on tho Tariff Bill relating to the Wheat Dnty. Mr. 
Mongol Singh , continuing his unfinished speech, alleged that the Government had 
reduced tho duty for the sake of the millers iu Bombay and Calcutta. He wished 
that for the sake of wheat-growers the Government might fix one duty for a number 
of years. 

Sir Mahomed Zafarullah Khan, replying to the dobato, said that it was erroneously 
believed by some members that reduction of the duty would lower the prices of 
Indian wheat. All that the import duty would do was to keep out foreign whoat 
which might be offered at a lower price tlum Indian wheat. If that would not be 
aohievod by the proposod duty ho said tho Government would take further action 
in the matter. Tho motion for consideration was passed, l'ho House adjourned. 

Adjournment Motions 

21ft. APRILTwo adjournment motions wore attempted in tho Assembly to-day. 
Mr. Anantasaijanam sought permission to disouss the situation in Berhampur, 
Bengal, whore, aooording to a press report, famine conditions prevail, deaths from 
starvation have occurred, cholera is raging ami soaroity of water is groatly felt in 
the rural areas. 

Sir N. N. Sirear pointed out that statements in the Press could not be taken as ‘piima 
facie’ evidence of what was stated. Moreover the matter rostod with the Provincial 
Government. He suggested that ho might obtain the information telegraphically. 

Tho next motion was by Mr. Mohanlal Saksena , who wanted to disouss the 
report of suioide by NaLiui Kumar Cbakravarti, a Bengali, detained in a vijlago in 
Mymensingh district. IIo stated that lie gave a short notice question bearing this 
report on Saturday and was told that only late last night it could not be accepted 
as a short notioe. 

The President ruled out the motion as tboro was no “prima facie” evidence that 
the suicide was due to detention iu a village. 

Wheat Import Duty Act 

Sir Zafrullah moved the final reading of the Whoat Import Duty Act. 

Mr. Satyamurti raised a point of privilege as to why the Government had adopted 
a procedure which deprived the House of tho right of retaining the old dnty by 
letting tho old Act lapse and then bringing a new Bill four days afterwards. 

Sir Zafrullah informed tho JIouso that no imports of whoat occnrrod during tho 
three days that the law did not exist. 

Cochin Tort Trasbykrrmck Bill (Contd.) 

Sir Zafrullah next moved consideration of tho Cochin Port Bill, making Cochin a 
major port. He said that later on some more legislation would be necessary to 
give ouoet to the agreement about the Cochin Harbour. The Bill was passed. 

Othkh OmciAL Bills 

Sir Frank Noyce moved consideration of the Bill amending tho Factories Act. 

The motion for consideration was passed and, as Mr. Ayyangar's amendment to 
clause 2 for ensuring that tho provisions of tho Bill did not affect cottage industries, 
was rejected on Sir Frank Noyce assuring tho nouse that that was not the intention, 
the Bill was passed. _ _ . ,. , . , , , 

The House also passed tho Aircraft Act Amendment Bill which aimed at stopping 
egress and ingress of diseases by aircraft. 

Sir Frank Noyce next moved that the Indian'jMines Aet bo taken into consideration. 

The motion for consideration was passed. Two amendments of Mr. Satyamurti 
were withdrawn and another minor official amendment was passed. Thereafter, the 
BUI as amended was passed. 
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Sir Qirtja Sankar Bajpai moved consideration of tho Lac Cess Bill. The House 
rejected Mr. Ramnarayan Singh's amendment about representation of loo cultivators 
on Hie governing body by olootion. Sir Q. 8 Bajpai explained that the proposal 
was too expensive and that nomination by Ministers in the provinoes concerned 
should be accepted as impartial. 

The amendment of Mr. K. Chaliha was rejected and those of Prof, llanga and 
Mr. Morgan were withdrawn on tho basis of assurances given by Sir Q. 8. Bajpai 
and the the Lao Cess Bill was passed. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Noyce the House passed resolutions recommend¬ 
ing the Governor-Genera! not to ratify Genova’s draft conventions concerning the re¬ 
duction of hours of work in gloss-bottle works and other limiting hours of work in 
coal mines. Tho Houso then adjourned. 

Tub Tarot Act Amend. Bill (Cootd.) 

22nd. APRIL :—To-day’s debato mainly rolatod to tho Tariff Bill concerning tents. 
Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan moving consideration of the Bill explained the 
varions changes made in tho Bill hy the Select Commiltoo. 

Mr. B. Das, opposing tho motion for consideration, said that he was opposed to 
the handicapping of cottage industries, [f, after ten yoars’ protection, the textile 
industry could not staud on its own logs, it was timo that tho industry should die a 
natural doath. 

Pandit Nilakanla Das remarked Unit Tndia had already given a good doal of 
preference to England which was against India’s economic interest. 

Mr. Sataymurti protested against the Government trying by baok-door methods to 
upset tho Assembly's verdict on the Ottawa Agreement. lie was opposed to this 
alliance between tho British capitalist and Indian capitalist at the expease of tho 
consumers. 

Sir Uahd. Zafarullah Khan -accepted the amendment on behalf of the Government 
though it did not go far enough. Ho believed that the reduction of length of the 
fonts would prove effeotive and hoped that further measures of protection might not 
be necessary. The House adopted Mr. Gauba’s amendment whoroafter it adjourned. The 
following is Mr. Oauba's amendment 

“Cotton knitted apparel, including apparel made of cotton interlocking material, 
cotton undervests knitted or woven and cotton sooks and stockings (A) of weight 
not exoeoding four pounds por dozen, twenty.live per cent, ad valorem or twelve 
annas per pound, whichever is higher.” 

23rd. APRILDiscussion on the Bill was resumed to-day. Mr. A. Ayyangar moved 
an amendment that 10 p. c. preference provided in tho Bill would cease to operate 
when the Ottawa Agreement terminated. 

Sir Mahd. Zafrullah said that ho had accepted yesterday’s amendment on the 
understanding that Hie effect of the Ottawa Agreement would not be dealt pieoemeal 
but as a whole. Ho assured that tho matter would not bo considered behind the 
back of the Houso. 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted au assurance that irrespective of whether certain pre¬ 
ference be retained on their own merits, the entire preference range bo reviewed as 
the result of tho termination of tho agreement. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah maintained that Mr. Ayyangar’s amendment was out of 
order, because its effect would be that on tho termination of the Ottawa Agreement 
duty on British goods would be raised by 10 p. o., and as that involved an increase 
in tax the amendment was unadraissible. He gave Mr. Satyamurti the assurance 
that the whole question of preferential dutios must be considered as the result of 
tho termination of tho Ottawa Agreement, 

Thereupon, Mr. Ayyangar withdrew his amendment. 

Prof. Ranga ■ opposed tho Bill oven as amotidod by tho Select Committee. He 
confessed that his heart was not in it us the interests of the consumers were 
ignored by the Bill, which gavo proforonoos to Britain. He repeatedly argued that 
there should have been a special investigation by tho Tariff Board bofore Govern¬ 
ment had decided on the amount of prot.ootiou which Indian industries deserved. 
On the other haud, the Government of India merely agreed to some figure which 
others had suggested and then began to higgle in tho Select Committee. Proceedings 
had oonfirmednim in his opinion that the Bill was being dictated by a few rich and 
powerful men. 
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Sir Mohd. Zafarullah replied that the Bill introduced no new principle of protec¬ 
tion and that is why no enquiry by the Tariff Board was conducted.* The idoa was 
merely to eontinno tho principle of protection suggested by the Tariff Board and 
accepted by the House. In fact it was beoanse that protection had been found to 
be inadequate in faco of tho ini. h of imports from non-U. K. countries, particularly 
from Japan, that the Bill was brought. As an illustration Sir Mohd. 
Zafarullah pointed out that in tho case of cotton fonts alone imports rose from one 
million yards in 1932 to 23 million yards in 1934-35. A3 regards artificial silk and 
fents imports rose from the negligible quantity of two years ago to sixteen million 
yards in eleven months of 19:54-35. As regards hosiery (excluding socks and under¬ 
wear) the figures showed an increase by thirty-two times during last three years. 
Thus the Bill merely attempted to stop the hole croated in protective wall and 
there is no question of Ottawa preforouco iu this. Higher scale duties was preferred 
against non-British goods merely because of the inrush of imports from those 
oountrics jeopardising the position of Indian industries. The motion for considera¬ 
tion of the Bill was passed. 

The effeot of Mr. K. L. Oauba's amendment, which was adopted unanimously, 
wo«ild be that tho existing duty, namely, 25 per cent against United Kingdom and 35 
per oent against non-U. K. goods will bo maintained. No change will be made in 
cotton fents but as for artificial silk touts the length has been roduood from four 
to two and a half year. 

Mr. Gauba pleaded that liis amendment was a via media. Mr. Shaukat Ali , who 
participated in tho discussion leading to Mr. Gauba’s formula, said that 
Indian hosiery manufacturers could not produce all India’s requirements. Why 
then should peoplo be compelled to purchase costlier goods made in India ? Mr. 
Iiameay ticott, tho representative of tho hosiery industry, said that in accepting Mr. 
Gauba’s amendment, tho industry was making a sacrifice and assured that the 
industry was doing the best use of Indian cotton. 

Mr. Satyaimirti objooted to a compromise being l'eaohed behind tho back of the 
Assembly, especially when that question was not discussed in the oommittee whioh 
had exhaustively gone into tho matter. 

Sir Mohd. Zafarullah replied that Mr. Ramsay Scott, representing the hosiery 
industry, had assured him that without the voliof of two annas there would be real 
hardship and hence Government acceptod Mr. K. L. Gauba’s amendment which was 
then put to vote and oarried. . , „ . , 

Mr. A. Ayyangar 8 minor amendment for deletion of siib-olaasa 2 of clause 1 
was oarried. 

At the third loading, Mr. F. E. James protested against hurrying the Tariff Bill 
of this kind at the fag ond of tho session and also incorporating three items of 
protection in one and the same bill and thereby making it dilfionlt for members, 
supporting one item of protection going against the bill, ithoogh they disliked another 
item of protection. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir endorsed Mr. P. E. James s observations as to why the 
tariff bill was rushed through and remarked that the toxtilo industry had come off 
worse. 

Pandit G. B. rani spoke on behalf of tho Congress Party, complaining against 
tho manner in whioh Mr. Gauba’s amendment was reaohed and brought. Sir 
Zafarullah vigorously defended the; Government against the oritioism of Mr. James and 
Sir C-owasji Jehangir. Ho conceded that wherever feasible and practicable protec¬ 
tive measures should deal with only one industry- at a time. 

The Tariff Bill was then passed. This concluded the business before the session and 
the Houso adjourned l sine die’ amidst cheers. 

Assembly’s REConD Session 

The Assembly held to-day the fifty-second sitting of the session, whioh was of a 
record length. The averago attendance of members had also been a'reoord one, namely, 
120. The highest was on the Ottawa voting when 138 members attended, while the 
lowest was on April 6 whon it dropped to 89. 

The questions asked during the session numbered 1,840 for oral answers and 316 
for written answers, besides a number of short-notioo questions answered daring the 
session. One unusual feature of tho session was that of jeiglit pending bills inherited from 
the last Simla session, only one relating to payment of wages had been passed and 
the rest put off to the next Simla session. Nine of the new Bills introduced this 
session by the Government were passed, while the Finance Bill was certified. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Session—Calcutta—12th. February to 30th. March '36 

Tho Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in the Council 
Hall, Calcutta on the 12th. February 1936. After 45 minutes’ sitting, the House was 
adjourned as a mark of respect to tho memory of His lato Majesty King George V of 
England and Emperor of India. Tho House also decided to send a message of condolenoe 
to His Majesty the King Emperor Edward the VIII through His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal. 

Non-official Resolutions 

13th. FEBRUARY:—The consideration of a couple of resolutions, one aiming at 
the introduction of legislation fixing minimum prices for agricultural products and the 
other seeking to raise tho grant for primary and secondary education for women 
occupied for more than three hours the attention of tho members of the Council 
when they met to-day to transact non-ofiicial business. 

The two resolutions however met different fate, the first moved by Rai Bahadur 
Satyendra Kumar Das was rejected by the House while the second was withdrawn 
by Mr. S. U, Boas, its mover. 

It was very unfortunate that the enthusiasm^ Rai Bahadur Saiydkinkar Sahana 
got so much the better of his wisdom that he remarked “illiterate mothers produoed 
terrorist sons. 



Bat tko snubbing carao straight and quick from Mr. /v. a. OUKU, WIW omm wittx 
it was not high, or primary oduoatioa that mado a good mothor. Good mothers' 
wore bom and not made. No amount of oduoation could raako a good mother. 'II o 
remark of Kai Bahadur Satyakinkar Sahaua was a libel oast on tko Bengalee mother 
by a Bengalee sou. 

Official Bills 

14th. FEBRUARYTho House passed two official bills, namoly, The Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment BUI , 1936 iutroduood by Mr. 8. K. Haidar , Secretary, Local 
Solf-Govornroont Department and tlm Butyal Alluvion and Dilluvion ( Amendment) 
Mill 1936 introduced by Sir B. L. Milter, 

The Benyal Water Hyacinth Bill 1036 was referred to a Select Committoo without 
a division with instruction to report as soon as possiblo. 

The Bengal Whipping Bill 

Comraunalisra in its ugliest form revealed itself in tho speeches of oertain mem¬ 
bers when Sir B. L. Mitlcr introduced tho Bengal Whipping Bill and moved that 
it bo takou into consideration. 

Tho Bill which sought to provide for whipping os an additional punishment in 
the easo of seine of tlio more serious oifoncos against womon mot with strenuous 
and norsisteut opposition from tho Muslim members. 

Mr. /f. .V, Surhawardy and Maulvi Hasan Ali moved two amendments urging 
that tho bill bo eirculitod for tin purpose Of eliciting opinion by tho 15th March 
next. Levelling bitter and violent invectives against his sister community, Mr. 
Suhrawardy declared that there was a regular oonspiraoy among tho Hindus to 
implicate innoeon; Muslims in offencos of this nature. 

Refuting tho chargos mado by Mr. Surhawardy, Mr. S. M. Bote characterised 
tho bpooch of Mr. Surhawanly as a “scandalous one in more senses than one.” It 
was quite irrelevant to drag in any question as to the religion of tho woman or 
of tiie radian who attacked hor. 

Mr. Bantisekharemvar Boy was tho solitary figure among the Hindus who amid 
ohoors from tho Muslim Benches supported the motion. Tho Houso then adjourned till 
the 17th. 

17th. FEBRUARY The spooeh of Mr. Burhatoardy came in for scathing c ri¬ 
ticism at tlio hands cf several prominent members to-day. 

It was derogatory to thu dignity of the House, said Sir Brojendra, and might ba 
useful in street corners in winning cheap applause but absolutely out of placo in tho 
Legislative Council. 

In rising to oppose the motion for circulation of tho Bill, Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that ho should online himself in meeting the arguments advanced by Mr. Surliawa dy. 
Ho would at this stage deal with his proposals so far as he oould make oat. The 
reasons advanced by tho mover wore that in tho present condition of social, politi¬ 
cal and judicial atmosphere prevailing in tho country, tho bill was uncalled for. 
After making a sanctimonious profession of his dislike for the introduction 
of communal issuo into that question, Mr. Surhawardy had gone to say that 
tlio hands of tho Government had boon forood by the oommunal papers w.iioh 
had spread tho scandal that offences against womon were committed uoro 
by tho Musalmans than by tlio Hindus. Mr. Surhawardy had also suggested 
that thorn was a regular conspiracy among tho Hindus to implicate innocent 
Muslims iu offences of this nature. Mr. Surhawardy had also retorted to 
tlio statistics compiled by a newspaper which stated that orimes against women were 
committed more by Hindus than by Mussulmans, But, remarked Mr. Basu, memory 
was short ; it was only three years ugo that in answer to a question put into tho 
House by Hr. Kishori Mohan Chowdlmry with regard to the orimos against wunen 
a big sheet wai laid cm tlio tablo giving figures district by district of such cases 
occurring from 1926 to Bill. Mr. Basu had ventured to make a summary of that 
statomont uud a few of those figures would toll tho Houso of the number of or mes 
committed. Tho number of cases between 1926 and 1931 were 838, 928, 1000. 910 
and 284 respectively totalling 5673. All these viotuns were mostly Mahomedans. In 
1926 women victims belonging to tlio Mahomodan community were 494 againsi. 324 
Hindu women. Next year 579 Muslims against 326 Hindu women. The provisions 
of this Bill, proceeded Mr. Basu, were more iu the interests of the Muslim Ooin- 
munity and tire Muslim members opposing the measure wore guilty not only of tra- 



.v-o-, v . i»uuj uuir m treason to tnair own community. It was a fact to be noted that 
in course of the last six years no loss than 3525 Muslim women were outraged. Tho 
total number of abduction of women during the last six years had been 5673 but, 
asked Mr. Basu, what were tho uumbor of total convictions of Hindus and Muslims 
year by year ? From 1926 to 1931 the numbor had been 95, 94, 112, 147, 156 and 
125 thus varying from year to year. 

It was no uso to say that whipping was a barbarous sort of punishment and it 
ought not to bo inflicted even on the worst criminals. Mr. Basu was sure that the 
House was aware that tho British Parliament passed two Acts, one in 1885 and tho 
other in 1912, in which additions woro made to the offences where whipping could be 
inflicted with greater deterrent effect. They all know and the proposer ought certainly 
to know that in 1928 the Bight Hon’blo Justice Syed Ameer Ali proposed to tho 
Government that ponalty of death should bo infiictod on offenders convicted of criraos 
against women which tho Government had turned down. That was the opiniou of 
one of tho revered and honourod loaders of tho Mahoinedan community. It was 
moro in tho intorest of tiie Mahomedan society itsolf than of anybody else that tho 
Bill had been brought forward by tho Government. To say that it was sponsored 
for tho purpose of playing into the hands of tho communally-minded Hindus as 
suggested by Mr. Suhrawardy was not only demonstrably false but also treason against 
tho Miiliomedan community. Mr. Burhawardy, the speaker went on, had deprecated 
in his speech the making ovor of abducted girls to the Hindu Mahasablia. If such 
girls woro taken under protection by tho Mahasabha they all ought to bo proud of 
this organisation. It did not lie in the mouth of Mr. Suhrawardy to say that there 
was no public opinion in favour of this measure. If there was a bill to which Mr. 
Basu could give his unqualified support it was this. Everyone knew Mr. Suhra- 
wardy’s professed disliko for turning things into communal issue but this was 
absolutely a piece of eyewash. He had boon doing this as long as Mr. Basu was 
hero but he did not know for how many years. Mr. Basil compared Mr. Surliawardy 
to tho South American lizard which wallowed in tho mire but spat out venom 
against all who came near. 

The motion for circulation of tho bill was than put to the House and doolared 
lost, but a poll being demanded by hfaulavi Abut Qaasem the House divided and 
the motion was rejected by 68 votes to 17. Kazi Imdudnl Hat]. Maulavi Abdus 
Samad, Nawab Musharraf Hossein , Dr. N. G. Sen Gupta and Mr. Santisekhare - 
swar Hoy remained neutral. 

Babu Ksltetra Nath Singh by an amendment sought to provido that tho sentence 
of whipping should be awarded publicly. The araendmont was lost. A few othor 
amendments having boon quickly disposed of tho Bengal Whipping Bill was passed by 
tho House. 

The Bencmt, Municipal Amend. Bill 

Tho Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill raovod by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy was 
next taken into consideration. Tho clauses of tho measnro were being discussed 
when tho Council adjourned till the 24th. 

Financial Statement for 1936-37 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Til presenting tho Budget for 1936-37, tho Ilon’hlo Sir John 
Wuudhcad, Finance Mombor to the Government of Bengal, referred to tho growing 
deficits in the provincial Budget, since 1929-30 until tho assignment in 1934-35 of 
tho juto export duty to the Province and said that though Bougal hail not yet 
attained tho desiraldo position oE a balanced budget, still there was a definite im¬ 
provement in tiie financial position of the Bengal Government. 

“Our financial position siuco 1934-35 was one of the utmost gravity ; it is true 
to say that it is now much loss grave, but it is equally true to say that it is still 
far from satisfactory. The standard in Bengal is ono of the lowest in India ; and 
oar financial position will not be| satisfactory until fuuds are available for a consider¬ 
able improvement iu that standard of expenditure, until, as I have so repeatedly 
said, wo have obtained an oquitablo financial settlement which will render possible 
tho development of tho moro beuoiiuial activities of Government beyond tho present 
inadequate standard.” 

Tho total revenue receipts for 1035-30 were placed in tho budgot estimates at Rs. 
11 croros 2 and one-fourth lakhs. According to revised estimates the figure is 
Bs, 11 croros 42 and three-fourth lakhs, an increase of Ks. 40 and half lakhs. Taking 
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both revenue and capital receipts together, the revised estimates provide for a 
total revenue of Rs, 12 croros and 28 and a half lakhs. 

On tho expenditure side the anticipations are that the total expenditure on 
revenue and oapital acoount will be Rs. 12 orores and 33 and three*fourth lakhs, 
which is 7 and a half lakhs less than the budget figure. There is a resultant not 
deficit of 5 lakhs, which will be mot out of the opening balance. 

The position for 1930-37 is estimated as follows :— 

Total receipts Rs. 12 orores and 48 and half lakhs. 

Total expenditure—Rs. 13 orores. 

Deficit—Rs. 51 and three-fonrtb lakhs. 

Of tliis deficit, Its. 12 and a half lakhs will be met out of the opening balance 
and Rs. 39 and one-fourth lakhs will be covered by an overdraft from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Provision of Rs. 2 lakhs has been made in the budget estimates for the construc¬ 
tion of a Central Jail at Diun Dum. The total cost of the soheme will be Rs. 10 
and one-fourth lakhs. „ „„„„„„ 

Under “Capital heads” tho biggest expenditure is that of Rs, 12,98,000 for repair¬ 
ing and recommending the Anderson Weir at the hoad of the Damodar Canal system. 


Motor Dmvino Restriction to Non-Benqapees 

28th. FEBRUARY -.—The Connoil deliberated over a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Government that no professional license for drivingjmotor oars in Bengal should 
be granted to anyone who is not a Bengalee. 

In the absenco of Mr. K. C. Ray Chowdhuru who gave notioe of the resolution, 
Mr. N. K. Basu with the permission of the President moved it. 

The time limit being reached no decision oould be arrived at with regard to the 
resolution. As no other day was allotted for tire consideration of non-official resolutions 
during the session, tho resolution was taken as being ‘talked out.’ 

In moving the resolution Mr. N. K. Basu said that he knew that the resolution 
had attractod a good deal of attention both inside and outside the House. Ho also 
knew of the many hard things that had bean said about the proposals embodied in 
the resolution. It was kuown to everybody that the question of unemployment 
among the young men of the province wa3 very aouto and Government had been 
alive to the situation for somotime past Mr. Basu was sure that mombors of tho 
House would remember that three or four yoats ago the Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of Agrionlture and Industries called a confereuoe of all the members of the House 
in order to try and suggest moans for combating this peril. Of the sevoral members 
of the Conncil who attended that conference and made certain proposals one was 
Mr. Thompson, leader of the European group in the House. His suggestion was 
that motor and motor driving forraod a very good avenue for young mon of Bengal 
and Government should grant opportunities to them for being trained as motor 

drivers but tho Government could not at that time take up the suggestion. Mr. 

Basu was sure that motor driving would form a very good avenue of employment 
for Bengalco young mon. Tho number of motor cars, continued Mr. Basu, motor 
buses, taxis and lorries in tho provinoe was very very largo. From a symposium 
of motor business published recently in the “Statesman” it appeared that the latest 
number of taxis, buses and lorries in the provinco wero respectively 3689, 3671 and 
2785 respectively. That would clearly show how many openings as taxi drivers and 
lorry drivers tharo wero in the provinoe. As for private cars, not owner driven, 
their numbor was enormous. Not loss than 22551 professional driving lioenses had 
been issued in Calcutta. If a good portion of these could be assured to the sons of 
Bengal, the speaker was snro, it would go a long way to the solution of the unem¬ 
ployment problem. It had been suggested, the speakor went on, that this resolution 
would foster race hatred. It had also been suggested that it was a question of 

aptitude and inclination. A further suggestion was also to the effect that if people 

from other provinces hod come to Bengal and captured the profession the Bengalee 
people also oould go to the other provinces and do the same. But, Mr. BasuSsubmitted, 
the fallacy underlying all thoso suggestions was that his resolution did not soek to 
shut out other people from the provinco j on the contrary, the underlying idea was 
to find avenues of employment tor thousands of young men in Bengal. 

Replying to the debate Sir Robert Reid said that the Government were in 
sympathy to any soheme that might ho formulated to fight the unemployment 
problem. But the resolution would not achieve the object which was in view. 
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There were a number of practical difficulties in putting the resolution into effect. 
The Government therefore could not accept it. He informed the House that no 
discrimination was made in other provinces in the matter of granting licenses. 
Referring to section 298 of the Government of India Aot, Sir Robert said that 
although the resolution would not produce any legislation it would go against the 
the spirit of the measure. 

Bengal Medical?Amend. Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY The Council dealt with half a dozen non-offloial bills to-day 
within the brief space of 90 minutes. One of them was rejected, another passed, 
two referred to Select Committees and two simply introduced. 

Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick moved that the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 
1935, be referred to a select oommittee. The Bill sought to further amend tho Bongal 
Medical Act VI of 1914 by adding the following proviso to section 17 of the Aot 
which “provided that the Looal Government may, after consulting the Council of 
Medical Registration, permit the registration of (a) any person who shall furnish to 
the Registrar, proof that ho is possessed of a medical degree, diploma, or certificate 
of any medical institution approved by the Council other than those dosoribed in the 
Schedule, and is such as was practising in tho Western (modem scientific system of 
Allopathic) medicine, before the enforcement of Bengal Medical Act VI of 1914 ; and 
(b) any person who shall furnish to the Registrar proof that he came out Bnccessfully 
after obtaining proper training from any medical institution approved by the Council 
of Medical Registration, and has joined the medical profession before the enforcement 
of the present amendment.’* 

On behalf of the Government, tho Borne Member opposod the principle of tho 
Bill. Mr. Mulliok’s motion for reference of the Dili to a select eommittoo was rejec¬ 
ted by 41 against 34 votes. 

Calcutta. Municipal Auksduent Bills 

The Council passed without much discussion tho Bill put forward by Dr. Ifareeh 
Chandra 8en Gupta whioh sought to farther amend tho Calcutta Municipal Aot of 
1923 with respect to rule 1 in schedule VI of the Aot. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Barn's Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill, 1935 was re¬ 
ferred to a Select Committee. The Bill aimed at giving the principal officers of the 
Calcutta Corporation security of tenure as well as freedom from needless interference 
in carrying on their duties. 

Explaining the attitude of the Government towards tho Bill, Sir Bejoy Prasad 
Singh Roy stud that Government did not propose to express any opinion with re¬ 
gard to the measure at this stage. Government would like to decide their lines of 
action in the Select Committeo or afterwards. 

Other Non-official Bills 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr. Jitendra Lai Baserjee introduced the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1935 and tho Bengal Medical Amendment Bill, 1936 res- 
DGCtivelv 

Raja Bhupendranarayan Singh Bahadur's Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1930 was referred to a Soloot Committeo. 

General Discussion or the Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY General discussion on tho Budgot Estimates for 1936-37 
commenced to-day. Criticising the Budget Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gttpla compared 
the bndget figures under various heads in 1932-33 with that of 1936-37. Dr. Sen-Oupta 
pointed ont that the Transferred department had been systematically starved while 
tbe Reserved department had been pampored. In 1932-33 expenditure under the 
head Police was 2 crores 19 lakhs. It went on increasing until they had in tho year 
under review tho huge amount of 2 crores 30 lakhs. Under the head Jails in the 
year 1932-33 the expenditure was 40 lakhs whereas in the present year it had moun¬ 
ted to 43 lakhs. The expenditure on general administration had likewise increased. 

Referring to the question of education, Dr. Sen-Gupta pointed ont that while 
the department of eduoation on the transferred side was being starved, the 
department on the Reserved side of it had been recoiving a far different treatment. 
They had not yet been told when the Primary Education Act which was passed a 
few years ago would come into foroe. The grant to the University of Calcutta had 
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been reduced by moans of an agreement which the speaker coold not but describe 
as the agreement of a ‘Baniya,’ 

The Government had passed tho Agricultural Debtors’ Bill but the Act had not 
yet been put into operation. If it had been immmediately carried into effect tho 
whole country would have boon saved. The Mahajans had been refusing to lend 
money to the agrioulturist3 and the result of this had been the ruin of rural econo* 
mic structure. The Government, said Dr. Son-Gupta, were oertainly responsible for the 
serious situation. Had thoy made arrangements tor lending money through Co-opera- 
tivo Banks, the peasantry might have been spared the rmnation that had come over 
them. The Government revenues had been enhanced by abont two orores of rupees, 
which sum, according to the speaker, should have been aevoted to the work of rural re¬ 
construction. That stun if wisely spent, could have changed the face of the province. 
Out of rupees sixteen lakhs whioh tho Govomment of India had granted for rural 
development, the Bengal Govommont had deoidcd to spend only the sum of rupees 
five and half lakhs this year, rosorving the rest for expenditure during the next year. 
This policy, according to Lit. Son-Gupta, was similar to the ono pursued by the 
clever jackal in the ancient fablo, which derided to oat only the bow string of the 
hunter leaving the rioh booty of animals to bo consumed tho next day, Tho Government 
for a long time had been pursuing this stingy and unimaginative polioy which was 
devoid of sympathy for the people. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhury said that the budget as well os its predeces¬ 
sors, were not people’s budget as they called it It was not enough lor meeting the 
both ends. Judged by the standards, political, moral and economic the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment had miserably failed in their duty. Thy had only managed to eke out an 
existence. If thoy took away the two orores of rupees received from tho Govern¬ 
ment of India as share of the Jute oxport duty the pioture would be altogether 
different. The Government budget was ono thing and tho people’s budget was an¬ 
other. The speaker felt bound to say that the budget whioh did not bring about 
amelioration in the condition of the people was not worth the paper on which it 
was writton. Mr. Roy Choudhury wanted the Hon’ble Member to go to a village in 
Bengal and witness for himself the piteous condition under whioh thoy wore living. 
Ho regretted that after more than 150 years of British rale nearly ninety per oont of 
people were illiterate. He asked tho Government what they had done to bring about 
the industrial regeneration of tho province. The State Aid to Industries Aot had 
been still a doad letter. Merely training a few detenus would not solvo the intricate 
problem. A lew other members spoke and the House adjourned till the 2nd.Maroh. 

2nd. MARCH Resuming tho Budget discussion to-day, Mr. IV. H. Thompson 
referred to tho estimates in tho Budget under the head •‘Stamps’’ which in 
his opinion was placed higher than the revised estimates of the onrrent 
year. He was not also very hopeful about the excise revenue. It had been 
recently discovered that there existed a large number of factories for 
distilling illicit liquor. He requested Sir John to give them an idea of how muoh 
revenue the Government had lost on account of these illegal activities. He enquired 
whether that matter had been fairly investigated. He complained that the proceeds 
from the new taxation measures had practically oome from the Oalontta people who 
had thus been seriously affected. The Landowners in general and the rural popula¬ 
tion were not contributing much in that direction. Concluding Mr. Thompson 
claimed that the whole of the jute export duty and a fair share of the inoome tax 
should be allocated to tho provincial exchequer. Ho also olaimed an adjustment 
of Bengal’s debts to the Government of India whioh had been due to the ineqnitons 
Meston Award. If that was not douo there most bo a readjustment between tho 
Centre and other provinces which liad been onjoying unfair advantages over Bengal 
during all thaso years. 

Quoting facts and figures, Mr. N. K. Bam rofutod the statement made by the 
Finance Member in his budget spcoch that oxpendituro in Bengal was one of the 
lowest. Mr. Basu pointed out that oxpendituro ‘per oapita’ on eduoation, medical 
help and public health in Bengal was less than those in many other provinoes 
including U. P., Bombay and Madras. Ho also complained that the total expenditure 
on the Transferred subjects as estimated in the tnext year’s budget was even less 
than that in 1929-30. This acoording to tho spoaker had been forced npon the 
Government of Bengal because of tho three things, namely, deprivation of the jute 
export duty and a share of tho income tax and tho 'presence of the Meston Award. 
It was true that Sir John Woodhead had disoussed the oase of Bengal with Sir 
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Otto but Hr. Basil's grievance was that Sir John had not taken the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council into confidence. The province, continued Mr. Basu, was a moribund one ; 
but the speaker asked what step they had taken to rovivify the patient before 
making it over to the administrators of the new constitution. It was no 
use saying that nnder the new constitution Bengal would be handed over 
to popular representatives. He did not want to see the transition of Bengal’s blood 
into other provinoes, existent or non existent. Bengal’s money was not to be 
treated as money of everyone except of Bengal. If Bengal was to live she must 
have the money which rightfully was due to her. 

Mr. 8. M, Bose pointed out that Assam and the threo new provinoes created 
aftor the Simon Commission Report would to a large extent be financed by subven¬ 
tion from the Federation. All these subventions would necessarily mean that a 
great deal of the proceeds of the income tax and of the jute duty would be absorbed 
lor the purpose leaving bnt little to be given to Bengal. Theso deficit provinoes 
were bound to ask for a High Court and a University and if the Federal Govern¬ 
ment made them more grants for the purpose it would mean that the legitimate 
share of Bengal to a large portion of income tax aud its olaim to the whole of the 
iute duty would not be paid. That was a very real danger. The admitted claims of 
Bengal in respeot of jute export duty and a large share of income tax should be 
strongly pressed upon the authorities and the people of Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, Sir John Woodhead , Finance Member, repudiated the 
critioism put forward by certain members that the civil administration in Bengal 
was top-heavy and that the Government were lavish on the well-paid appointments 
but were niggardly in the case of their menial staff. He pointed oat that in the 
year 1934-35 the actual pay of tko former amounted to only rupees thirteen lakhs 
and a quarter while expenditure under the head Establishment reaohed the figure of 
seventy-seven and a half lakhs of rupeos. Moreover, expenditure under that head 
was far less than it was in tho year 1929-30 whioh was the pre-depression year. 
Referring to the charge levelled by some mombers that although tho Primary 
Eduoation Aot had boon passed years ago it had not been enforoed, Sir John said 
that the enforcement of the Act meant increased taxation. The Government had 
spent several thousands of rupees for the introduction of Primary Education. 
Government expected that it would be possible to introduoe the Aot when additional 
taxation involved in the Aot could be imposed. Explaining the question of educa¬ 
tion on the Reserved side ho said that the budget estimates on that head did not 
only include European and Anglo-Indian Eduoation bnt also that among the people 
in excluded areas and in industrial and reformatory schools. There was a provision 
on that head for 30 lakhs in the next year’s budget bat of that sum only 10 lakhs 
would be devoted to eduoate Europeans and Anglo-Indians. On the other hand, 
eduoation on the Transferred side had not been starved : there has been an 
increased provision of one lakh of rupeos on that account. 

Replying to Mr. Thompson’s enquiry why the estimates for 1936-37 under the 
head “land revenue" were less by tun lakhs than the revised estimates for 1935-36 
Sir John pointed out that during the last two yoars tho Government had been 
collecting a very large amount of arrears. The collections in the Khas Mahals were 
90 lakhs of rupees this year. Before tho depression set in the Government never 
oollected more than 65 lakhs of rupeos. Sir John did not know how long the 
collections would continue in that manner, but in view of the fact that they had 
oollected during the last two years very largo sums of arrears and also in view of 
the fact they wore faood with partial failure of crops in Western Bengal the 
Government had thought it wise to roduoe the estimate by ten lakhs below the 
figures of this year. 

Speaking on the excise revenue the Hon’ble- Member obsorved that he was much 
worried about it. It showed signs of recovery as they would like to see. The 
Government, however, hoped that the excise revenue would iuorease later on. 
Perhaps the first effect of any improvement in prices was refieotod on land revenue 
and later on the excise. Owing to distress in Western Bengal the revenue had 
fallen very considerably. As regards the particular case to which Mr. Thompson 
had alluded that was sub judioe and they oould not talk about a case which was 
pending before a court of law. But Sir John would be correct in saying that so far 
as that oase was concerned it was not likely that the Government had lost much 
revenue. The revenue that might hare boon deoreased was in all probability the 
Customs revenue whioh however was the conoeru of the Central Government, 
Farther, this year the Government of Bengal had provided more money than in the 
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last year for the extension of the Central Detective Department. The Department 
had been oreated with a viow to mooting the danger of illicit distillation. As 
regards inoreaso in reoeipts from Eleotriclty daty, Sir John said that although there 
had been an increase it wonld bo extremely difficult for him to say what the 
oxpeeted rovenue would bo. Perhaps they had been too conservative. It might 
yield more revenue than was anticipated. 

Speaking on the future constitution of the provinoe, Sir John stud that alter all 
they were not vory far away from the day when the new constitution would bo 
introduced. The present budget was not of such importance as the budget of the 
future. He thought that it was most important that the members of the Council 
should have stressed to-day the need for mi equitable financial settlement for 
Bengal In the now constitution. Mr. N. K. Basu had twitted him for not taking 
the Moose Into confidence in regard to the case which they presented to Sir Otto. 
Perhaps Mr. Basu was not serious. That case was well known and had boon 
presented time after timo. It had been discussed in the House as well as outside. 
Everybody knew what it was. 

This finished the Budget discussion and the Council adjourned till the 9th. 

Bengal Wateh Hyacinth Bill 

9tb. MARCH Not one of the fifty amendments to the Bengal Water Hyacinth 
Bill, 1936 that were movod by the non-official members in the Council was carried 
and the Bill as reported by the Select Committeo was passed without a division. 
Mr. H. P. V. Totenend, Raral Development Commissioner, informed the House that 
the Bill would virtually work under the reformed constitution. 

Certain memhors expressed the apprehension that nnlesB something was done by 
the Government to keep their own waters Buch as mighty rivers, bite and khate 
of the pest, not only the object of the measure would be frustrated but also in the 
working of It a lot of injustice and hardship wonld be done to the agriculturists in 
the shape of punishment for offences for which they were not responsible. 

Speaking In course of the final passage of the bill, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqut, 
sponsor of tho measure, congratulated the members of the House for their support 
and said that tho measure was one of tho moat urgent and needed legislation which 
would have a aalutory effect on the economlo condition of the oountry. 

Objects and Reasons or the Bill 

It was pointed out in the statement of objects and reasons to the Bill that in 1929 
and 1930 it was proved in Orissa by the work of Mr. Peck, District Magistrate of 
Onttaok, that undor certain conditions water hyacinth oonld be practioally eliminated 
by concerted popular efforts under tho directions of a district officer. In 1934 and 
during the present year it had been proved by the work done in the Brahmanbaria 
sub-division in the Ttppora district, in throe sub-divisions of Faridpur, in parts of 
Rajsahi and later, lu other sub-divisions of Tippera that similar methods were effec¬ 
tive in the vastly more difficult conditions which prevailed in the river districts of 
Bengal. It had been established that the peoplo in affected district* would respond 
to a call for concerted action and that suoh oonoerted action directed and supported 
by the efforts of the district staff of tho Government, oonld la one season so diminish 
the water hyacinth in a district as to allow it to be controlled with comparative m e 
by similar action in subsequent years. Tho groat difficulty at the moment was tho 
apathy, or the active opposition of a minority who were not prepared to farther a 
mass movoment against water hyacinth by olearing their lands voluntarily ; and it 
waa to give power to cooroe this minority In districts where there was a voluntary 
campaign against water hyacinth that the present bill was put forward. 

According to the provisions o! the measure the aots of the following nature would 
be deemed offenoes : Bringing of water hyacinth into Bengal, sale of water hyaointh, 
growing or cultivation of water hyaointh, removal of wator hyaointh to any tend pre¬ 
mises or water, failure to remove or destroy water hyacinth, failure to cat branches 
of trees or shrubs for the purpose of facilitating disoovery or destruction of water 
hyaointh, removal or of damage of any fonoesjor barriers for the purpose of checking 
or diverting the movement of water hyaointh, failure to repair ’ids’, and failure 
to grow hedges of ‘dhdiaoha’ or other plants for protection against the ingress of 
water hyacinth. 

Anybody convicted of any of the offences mentioned above would, aooording to tho 
Aot, be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees or in default to imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one month and upon a second or subsequent conviction to a fine 
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not oxoeeding two hundred rupees or in default to imprisonment not exeeding 
two months. 

The Counoil at this stage adjourned till the 13th. instant. 

Votmo on Bn dost Duunns 

13th. MARCH A lively disoussion, although rather of an aoademio nature, on 
the merits and demerits of the Permanent Settlement, occupied for more than 2 
hours and a half the attention of the members of the Council when It met to-day 
to consider the Budget grants of the Government of Bengal for 1936-37. 

Both the opponents and protagonists of the systom went to the extremes, the 
former declaring it a ourse on the oonntry while the latter oharaoterised it as an un¬ 
mitigated blessing. 

Condemning tne Settlement as a ourse upon the oountry, Mr. J. L. Banerjee re¬ 
marked that it had impoverished the Government as well as the people. 

On the other hand, Mr, Barat Kumar Roy pointed out that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment had vastly helped the development of agricultural resources of Bengal. 

At the end, however, Sir B. L, Hitter drew the attention of the House that a great 
deal of its time had been taken up by a discussion whioh was absolutely besides the 
point at issue. 

Tbs debate arose out of a out motion pat forward by Maulvi Tamituddin Khan. 

I4th. MARCH The Counoil granted in toto to-day the demands for grants 
under the head Land Revenue, Exoise and Stamps. All the out motions to those 
demands that were put forward were either withdrawn by their movers or lost without 
division. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy moved that a sum of Hs. 17,76,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head Exoise. In making the rtnmanH gir Bijoy 
referred to the increased activities in the city and outside of gangsters in manu¬ 
facturing illioit liquor and smuggling exoisabie articles. Suggesting the oreation of 
a Central Department for oarrying on an intensive and co-ordinated campaign 
throughout the provinoe he aunounoeu in the house a scheme which the Government 
has formed of reorganising the staff to cope with the increasing offenoes. 

Several out motions having boon defeated or withdrawn, the entire dama nd of the 
Minister was aooeded to. 

On a motion by the Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead, the House granted a sum of 
Bs. 5,21,000 for expenditure under the head Btampa. The Counoil then adjourned 
till the 16th. 

16th. MARCH The Heuse acceded in toto to-day to the demand for grant of Bs, 
8,36,000 under the head Forests, Bs. 18,78,000 under the head Registration and Bs. 
8,000 under the head Scheduled taxes. 

Mr. Khawaja Sahabuddin, Member in charge of Irrigation, in course of his 
speooh, informed the House that Government was taking all neoessary stops to bring 
the Bengal Development Aot into operation. Referring to the proposed establish¬ 
ment of a Waterways Board under the Bengal Waterways Act of 1934, the Hon’ble 
Member said that the financial position of the provinoe was preventing the forma¬ 
tion of the Board. The House adjourned at this stage. 

Tbainino or Dumps 

17th. MARCHThe arrangoments which the Government of Bengal have made 
for the training of detenus in order to enable thorn to take up. when released, useful 
and independent vocations were explained by the Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid in the 
Council to-day. The Council aooodod to the doraands for grant under the Irriga¬ 
tion and Interest on other obligations. 

Sir Robert Reid moved that a sum of Rs. 1,10,61,OCX) be granted for expenditure 
under tho head General Administration. In moving tho demand for grant Sir Robert 
Reid referred to tho scheme for training the dotenus. The general Idea underlying 
the sohome, he said, was to give a carefully selected number of detenus a course 
of training whioh fit thorn to stand on their logs In life afterwards and at the «am« 
time, as His Exoellonoy tho Governor in one of his speeches indioated, that the 
soheme for the benefit of a limited number of persons might eventually lead to the 
benefit of tho whole provinoe. 
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Pour units, procoeded Sir Robert, hail boon oponod for industrial training and one 
for agricultural training. Tho industries soloctod woro Pottery, Cutlery, Umbrella- 
making and Brass motallmg work. In oaoh of Iheso industries fifteen men were 
rooeiving training. At the agricultural centre at present twenty-fivo persons wero 
working. The work in the agricultural oontro covered abont 450 bighas of land. 
In connection with industrial centres a depot was being opened for providing raw 
materials, tho idea being that raw materials should be made availablo at a much Iowor 
rate. His Excellency had hintod, tho Homo Member continued, that it wa 3 hoped that 
whon those young men had finished their training they would be able to work on 
co-operative lines. Those centres were virtually run in the way of a boarding house 
with minimum restriction and suoh freedom as was consistent with the safety of the 
State. The first batch that was sent to tho contro had to bo vory carefully seleotod 
before they oould bo sont there. Unfortunately from one of the'camps one detenue 
absconded at dawn and it was only sometime afterwards when ho was run down that he 
was found not in Bengal but in another province. That showed that the detenus wero not 
so innooent as some people would liuvo the Government to bolieve. Proceeding, Sir 
Robert said that somo of the detenus seleotod had to be sent back booause they were 
not confronting to the rules of the centres while some others rammed their old 
activities. There had boon somo among tho dotonns who did not liko that sort of 
training. It was no uso keeping thoso people in training and tho Government had 
Mod up tho present vacancies and tho results had been distinctly hopeful. 
Sir Robert informed tho Heusu that arrangements had boon made to open six moro 
industrial oentros which would absorb another ninety men under instruction. The 
Government would open another agricultural centre which would have under instruc¬ 
tion as many as 45 men. The rosults woro far from discouraging and bosides the 
keenness which thoso young men had already shown the Government owed a great 
deal to Mr. S. N. Roy who had worked it out and to Mr. S. C. Mitter, Deputy 
Director of Industrios, who had thrown himself into the task with good nnthimtimn 
in order to make it a sucooss. 

Midnapub Roma Mabchis 

18th. MARCH :—With a viow to raising a discussion on the route marohes bf 
troops in the various districts of Bengal, Mr. P. Banerjee moved to-day that the demany 
of lie. 12,000 undor the head Exooutivo Counoil bo reduced by Rs. 100. Speaking id 
support of his motion, Mr. Banerjee reforrod to certain instances in the district on 
Midnapore whore, it was alleged, several persons had been maltreated by tho soldiors 
and oompolled to salute the Union Jack. Route marches had also been carried on in 
the district of Faridpur. Mr. Baaetjee also alleged that tho inhabitants had to hold 
receptions to the soldiors and provido artiolos of consumption to them. These 
marches, according to the speaker, woro hold in localities whioh were politically 
advanced. 

Supporting tho motion, Mr. N. K, Bose said that he possessed no personal know¬ 
ledge of tho incidents to whioh Mr. Banorjoo had roforred. But his statements 
deserve strict examination and a swift remedy if possible. Proceeding, Mr. Basu 
submitted that the stories related by Mr. P. Banerjee did smack of something liko 
an action takun on the pooplo of Midnapore for participating in the last Civil Dtsobe- 
dienoe Movement and protesting against the establishment of Union Boards there. The 
people, said Mr. Basu, had enough of official reticence in matters of Midnapore and 
onongh of banning of visits of public moa liko Mr. J. N. Basu and Mr. Amarendra 
Nath Chatterjee, to that placo. This hush-hush policy had got to cease. This matter 
of route marches and incidents at Midnaporo woro fit subjoots for immediate attention 
from tho Government and the speaker hoped that the Government would not shirk its 
duty iu that respect 

Roplying sir Robert Reid oxprossod his surprise that none of tho other repre¬ 
sentatives of Midnapore in tho Council had oomo forward to represent tho grievances 
to whioh Mr. Banerjee had referred. The Hon’blo Member bad absolute faith in 
the veracity of Mr. Carter, District Magistrate of Midnapore and he was completely 
satisfied that what Mr. Carter had stated with regard to the incidents was true. He 
would aocopt the version of a reliable man on tho spot. The Government, continued 
Sir Robert, had no intention of compelling anyone to salute the Union Jack. But, in 
one particular case, to whioh Mr, Banorjoo had roforred, that man deliberately 
insulted the flag and soldiers oould not brook that The motion was lost. 

As a, protest against the conditions prevailing in the Calcutta Corporation, parti¬ 
cularly in tho matter of Muslim appointment, and for stressing on the necessity oj 
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appointment of a Committee to enquire into the affairs of the Calcutta Corporation, 
Mr. If. 8. Suhrawardy movod that the demand of Rs. 64,000 under the head— 
Ministers—Pay of Minister for Local Self-government—be reduced by Rs. 100. 

Mr. P. N. Quha expressed surprise that Mr. H. 8. Surhawardy. the Swarajist 
leader and the first Muslim Deputy Mayor should come with folded hands and 
bended knees before the Government praying humbly to interfere in the affairs of 
the Corporation of Calcutta. The administration of the body may or may not have 
been conducted on riglit lines but the Government had little justification to interfere 
into the matter. 

Mr. Surhawardy’s motion was lost without division and the House adjourned. 


19th. MARCH The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid, Home Member, deolared that the 
Govcrnmont of Bengal did not contemplate at present a general release of detenus. 
It would be an unwise step, said Sir Robert, and the Government would not be doing 
its duty to the province if they did so. 

The Council acceded to the demand of Ba. 73,40,000 for expenditure under the 
head Administration of Justice. The House rose when the demand for grant for 
Jails and Conviot Settlements was boing considered. 


20th. MARCH Tho Council sanctioned to-day Rs. 42,08.000, the entire demand for 
grant for expenditure under the head—Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Moving the demand for grant under the head Police, Sir Robert Reid indicated 
the possibility of a reduction in the Polioe force of the country. The House then 
adjourned till 23rd. 

23rd. MARCH The Council sanctioned in toto the demands made by the 
Government under the heads Police, Forts and Pilotage and Scientific departments, 
the respective amounts being Hs. 2,12,01,000 Rs. 3,60,(XX) and Rs. 26,000. 

After the demand for grant under the Hoad Education /Reserved) amounting Rs, 
10,65.000 was passed, the House took up the consideration of grant for expenditure 
for Education (Transferred). 

Budget defioit was advanced as a plea by the Education Minister, in moving for 
Rs. 1,10,47,000 Education giant for the inability of the Government to undertake a 
revision of the financial arrangements arrived at with the Calcutta University in 1932. 

The Government, however, are prepared to examine tho question of ‘Varsity’s 
increased receipts (particularly in Fee Funds) and would be prepared not to stand on 
the striot terms of the financial arrangements of 1932, assured the Minister. 

Announcing revision of service rules to have moro Muslims in the Education 
servico. the Minister said that thoy do not intend to appoint any Mussulman, who 
is not fully qualified and competent in every way. 

The Minister announced that a system of collego extension lectures with a view 
to improve the work of mufussil colleges would be introduced from next year, and 
the Government wished to introduce a scheme of adult education in villages through 
thesub-inspectorate staff. 

The Rs. 2 lakh Rural Development Grant has enabled Government to organise 
libraries in 108 villages, 86 play-grounds in villages and play-grounds with sporting 
requisites in 151 sohools and oil agricultural farms attaohed to sohools. 

The eventual aim of his Department,'said the Minister, was to seoure the establish¬ 
ment of a good H. E. School for girls at oaob district headquarters and of a good M. E. 
School for girls in each sub-divisional headquarters. A Board of Women’s Education 
will bo appointed in the coming financial year to advise Government on its future 
policy. Necessary fund has been budgetted and appointment of a speoial offioer is 
also contemplated. 


24th. MARCH Allegations against tho University of Calcutta that disregard of 
Muslim feelings and sentiments were shown by that body in the preparation of text 
hooks provided a subject for an animated ana protracted debate in the Connoil to-day. 
The entire demand amounting to Rs. 1,10,47,000 was aoceded to by the House. 

The House rose when the demand for grant under the head “Medical” was being 
considered. 


25th. MARCH The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Pratad Singh Roy, Minister for Local 
Self-Governmont, pointed out that the menace to Calcutta from Anopheles Ludlowi 
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had not disappeared and uttered a warning to the local bodies concerned that if thoy 
did not agree to mako contributions towards the controlling measures it might bo 
found necessary for the safety of Calcutta lor the Government to undertake legisla¬ 
tion for compelling them to mako such contributions. 

Tho Council sanctioned the demands for grant under the heads Public Health and 
Agriculture ar.d then adjournod. 

26th. MA RCH The Council concluded to-day the consideration of grants for tho 
year 1930-37. 

It sanctioned tho ontiro demand for grants for expenditure under tho heads 
Industries, Miscellaneous Departments, Civil Works, Famine relief, Superannuation 
allowances and Pensions and t ontinued value of pousions not charged to rovonue, 
Stationery and Printing and Depreciation (Reserved) for Government presses. 
Miscellaneous, Loans and advances and Expenditure in England, the respective sums 
granted being Its. 13,87,000, Rs. 4,19,000, Us. 95,76,000, Its. Rs. 2,000.00 Eh. 82,33,000, 
Rs. 19,40,000, Its. 18,53,000, Rs. 20,05,000 and Rs, 7,50,000. Tho Council then adjournod. 

27th. MARCH :—The Council sanctioned supplementary grants for 1935-36 of 
Rs. 35.000, Rs. 1,40,000 and Rs. 3,1G,0U0 demanded under the respoctivo heads Ports 
aud Pilotage, Famine Relief and Loans and Advances. 

Hemal Nos-Aukicxilt. Las us Assess, Bill 

Tiro Hon’bio Sir RrojendraM Slitter introduced the Bongal Non-agrionltural 
Lands Assessment Hill, 1936 which was designed to provide for tire adequate assess¬ 
ment of land revenue or rent of certain lands not used for agricultural purposes. 

Tho Bill was roferred to a Select Committee, consisting of fourteen mombors, 
with instructions to submit their report as soon as possible. 

In explaining the- aims and objects of tho measure, Biv Brojomlra observed that 
though the Bengal Regulation VII of 1822 gave sufficient authority for tho settle¬ 
ment of rovouuo, the Kogulatiou did not specifically distinguish between agricultural 
lands and non-i)gricultural lands. Furthermore, the Regulation contemplated tho 
adjustment of relationship between landlord aud tenant at the time of soltlemont of 
the rovonue with the object of equalising tho public burdens. 

Under tho Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, tho speaker proeoedod, though sottlomont- 
of fair rent was provided for in agricultural lauds, lion-agricultural lands were specie 
fioally excluded from tho operation of the sections dealing with settlement of fais 
rent. It had buon found with tho growth of towns that lands originally leased a 
agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to bo used for agricultural purposes. 
In order to secure the proper revenue on such lands withont interfering witli con¬ 
tracts made between parties, which, in so far as tho rent was coneemod, could not 
legally extend beyond tho terms of tho settlement made by the Government, it was 
desirable to mako clear provisions for tho assessment of rovonue on such lands and 
to make such assessments legally binding on the Government’s direct tenants either 
iu a Government estate or in an estate hold ‘Khas’ on account of recusancy of tho 
proprietors, There had been numerous cases, whore, on account ox failure of tho 
tcuaut to agree under tho law of contract to tho torms offered by tho Government, 
eostly litigation bad ensued with tho ejectment of tho tonant as tho ultimate result. 
It was intended, coucludod Sir Brojomlra, that this Bill should provide a moans of 
securing tho proper assessment on such lands without undue interference with the 
liberty of contract. 


Bekgal Local Selt-Govt. Amend. Bill 

30ti>. MARCH Tho Council referred to a Select Committee tho Bengal Local 
Self-Goverumcut lAmoudmout) Bill introduced by the Uon’blo Sir Dejoy Frmul Singh 
Hoy , Minister for Local Self-Government, 

Iu tho statement of objects and reasons of the Local Solf-Government (Amendment) 
Bill it was laid down, that with the gradual establishment of union boards over the 
greater part of the province it has for some time been felt that local boards in their 
present form and with their present powers are more or loss a superfluity. Under 
the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 local boards have no corporate exis¬ 
tence, but only derive their powers and duties as agents of the district ward. Tho 
question of the abolition of the local boards has been under tho consideration of 
Government from time to time siuco 1922. 
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nf wb j ob P a . s h0eQ framed after a careful consideration of the views 

menf- maw and cbairm f n °f district boards provides that the Local Govern- 

consent of the district board concerned abolish the local board 
aho!iJ)flH re fnfl W ^k in n 8 d J Bt ? c £- pt ! s proposed that where a local board has been 
1 tl! „ rh ° f d ^ st -'! ct i bo 5 rds from tbat area should be elected by per- 
nf tho'Ronfoi^u^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 11 ^ ® imi ^ ar f° those of union board electors under section 7 
on the Ti i a ^? Self-Government Act, 1919, who may have their names enrolled 
boards l0 l l vK^ e dlstnct rt , is aIs0 Proposed" that in areas where local 

he Plbnbfa abolished persons qualified to vote at a district board election shall 

■ b 6 j stand as candidates for election as members of district boards, 

in tbn i n PP °* direct election will involve a substantial increase 

of r 111 < ®' e , 0t . I0 , n . t0 district boards, it is proposed to extend the term of office 

01 xvh , of district boards from four to five years. 

inclndin? B , oard bas . been abolished in .any area, all its powers and duties 

Remral Villacf supervision and control over union boards conferred by the 
formed by^dffit°bS! 1 1919 ’ Wl1 be ^ over and exercised or per- 

ioiQ h L^ menclmentS AP? pos ?, d ' to be made in the B “gal Village Self-Government Act, 
1 Tn 8 I® c.ccscqncni'ai on those m the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885. 
Tr>PTYtKn?c 0V1I1 ^^f^ the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of seventeen 
, and ft. submit their report as soon as possible,^* Bijoy said that the 
?bf nnhii^c;^ 0 iooo °mt. lo< $. boards had been pending before the Government and 
A^ be Ministry °f Sir Gurendranath Banerjee considered this 
rnfa^rdfi „„ dld i no ^ °. ome any final conclusion. Since then the matter was 
Ami!! °!ir T r t f 11 ® 10118 ..* 0 .ihs divisional commissioners, district officers and 
;i dl ? tnct Ai boards - Ma,ont y of them supported abolition but as regards the 
carpfnliAr -nrp'^i 10 ^ ^ore considerable divergence of opinion. Government bad 
ii,.- u w ®>gned the arguments both for and against the proposal and considered 

boards had oulived a their utmty U ^ eS ^ t0 th ® con8lusion tbat the looal 
Jiauivi Abul Quasem moved by way of amendment that the bill be circulated 
^L;ai P l rp »°/ e ,°* < ?1 0I } )D & P ubll ° opinion thereon before 25th. June. In moving the 
A Gn i ^ 0T ^ V1 .4^? Quasem said the Local Boards had existed in. Bengal since 
rr )ui Un «ir- • ? ,r tBey had served a definite purpose. The statement 

h fft bb3I1 f b }t ^nister that there was a strong public opinion in favour of the 
abolition of these institutions was, m the opinion of the speaker, not perfectly correct. 
Fubhc opinion was not m favour of their abolition. Higher Government officials and 
ha rmen of the District Boards had been consulted on the question of the abolition 
of the local boards but, Monlvi Abul Quasem submitted, that the chairmen had only 
given out their individual opinion and not the opinion of the Boards which they 
id represent. The raison de’etre of the abolition of the local boards, the speaker 
proceeded, was the establishment of Uuion Boards throughout the province. But Union 
Boards had not yet been established in all parts of Bengal. Bo if it was a fact then 
the time for the abolition had not yet arrived. 

R 1 ' C ' @ u P ta \speaking in support of the motion, observed that something 
ot the nature of reform should have been undertaken long ago. At present the loom 
uoaids, he admitted, were not serving any useful purpose not because they were 
jncapab!e_ but because their resources were limited and completely at the mercy of 
the District Boards. The right way of tackling the problem according to Dr. Sen 
rtf U i a , was , ° C0DStltnte . in bl SS. er districts the local boards as the only instrument 
of local Self-Government. And in the case of smaller districts the existence of one 
local board with requisite resources and authority would obviate the necessity for 
the existence of a District Board. 

Replying to the debate Sir Bi)oy Prosad said that the question o f the abolition 
of, local boards had been before the public since 1922. District Boards and local 
boards had been consulted. The chairmen of the District Boards who met at the 
conference considered the local boards an absolute superfluity. During the last two 
years the Minister had met _ representatives of rural areas and of Union Boards and 
they had expressed their opinion in favour of the abolition of Local Boards whioh 
were serving no useful purpose. 

The amendment when pressed to division was deolared lcet by 53 to 12 votes. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Seasion—Bombay— 17th. February to 20th. March *36 


The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Co unoil coramenoed in Bombay on 
the 17th. February 1936 and adjourned after passing the following resolution touch¬ 
ing the death of King George V : 

•This Council places on reoord its great sorrow on the death of King George, 
Emperor of India, and Its deop and sinoero sympathy with King Inward VIII, Empor- 
or of India and Her graoious Majesty Qneen Mary in their great loss and do tonder 

Leaker of the House, moved tho above resolution and leaders of 
the various groups and the President assooiatod themsolves with the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed la the resolution. The House passed the resolution, all standing. 


Cotton Ginning Pbov. Act amend. Bill 
17th. FEBRUARY The Connoil to-day passed the third reading of tho Bill 
am ending the Cotton Ginning Provisions Act of 1925. 

A meeting of the Ginners’ Association held at Hyderabad, Sind, on tho 16th. Feb. to 
oonaider the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bill passed a resolution deciding not to enter 
into any contract for the new crop kapas. The oontraots are usually entered Into to 
BTumine sowings which have already started. The meeting was of opinion that the 
Dompeteat body to legislate on the subject was the Sind Legislative Assembly which 
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was to come into being shortly. The recommendations of the Select Committee, ac¬ 
cording to the views of the meeting, were more reactionary and created greater 
handicaps from the point of view of ginners. 

Gambuno Act Amend. Bill 

19th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day passed the second and third readings of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, as recommended 
by the Select Committee. Mr. Saklatwala , Bombay Mlllowner’ representative, moved 
an amendment, seeking to restrict the powers of the police. The amendment was sup¬ 
ported by some Members. The mover of the amendment, however, withdrew the same 
on the assurance by the Home Member that the powers given by the Act will be used 
only for the purpose of prevention of gambling and would not be misused. 

Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

20th FEBRUARY The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Police Act 1890, which empowers the District Magistrate of 
Ahmedabad to extern persons not born within Ahmedabad municipal limits, and who 
have beeu convicted more than twice of offences punishable under the Indian Penal 
Code Sections 12, 16 and 17. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed the Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal School Act, 1929, 
which empowers the Government to detain offenders in other Provinces in Borstal 
Schools of the Bombay Presidency and send Borstal inmates from this Province to 
schools elsewhero. 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Factories Act 

2lit. FEBRUARY The Council passed the third reading of the Bill to amend 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act. The object of the Bill was to stop cer¬ 
tain malpractices in the cotton trade, i.e., adulterating cotton, watering of cotton, etc. 

Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

The Council next passed the third reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Dis¬ 
trict Police Act of 1890. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed a Bill to amend the Bombay Borstal Schools Act of 1929, 
and then adjourned. 

The Governor’s Address 

24th. FEBRUARY His Excellency the Governor of Bombay addressed the 
Council to-day. In the course of his address, the Governor referred to the sad demise 
of King George and the separation of Sind. He said :— 

“As you know, Parliament has requested His Majesty to pass an Order in Council 
under which Sind will be separated from Bombay in a few weeks’ time. In order 
that the necessary arrangements may be completed and be in working order by the 
time that the reformed Provincial Constitution is introduced, and in order that the 
new province may become an autonomous province simultaneously with all other 
Governors' Province in India, it is proposed that an interim separate provincial 
administration should bo set up in Sind during the interval between its separation from 
this Presidency and the inauguration of the new Provincial Constitution. The Order 
in Council under Section 289 (2) of the Government of India Act 1935, giving an 
outline of the form of Government during the period of transition has been published 
already, and, if it receives the royal Assent in the near future, Sind will become a 
Governor’s Province on the 1st April, 1936. I am aware that this draft has evoked 
criticisms in the public and iu the Press both in Sind and is the Presidency proper. 
I am sure you do not expect me to give a reply to these criticisms. I mav, however, 
tell you this, that there seems to be considerable misapprehension as to tne scope of 
the Order in Council, and, as I have stated already, it is a means to an end ana not 
the end itself. Its object is merely to prepare Sind for Provincial Autonomy. 

“This will, therefore, be the last session of this House at which the honourable 
members from Sind will attend, and I think it is only proper that I should take this 
opportunity of bidding them farewell. From me and my Government there is no¬ 
thing but good wishes for the new Sind and its people. The connection of Sind with 
the Presidency of Bombay dates from 1843, and although the offioial relationship of 
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the Presidency proper with Sind may cease, memories of their tong historic connec¬ 
tion will not fade. For my part I assured you, the representatives of Sind in this 
House, in my last year’s address to this House, and I . assure you again to-day, that 
I will always continue to take the same interest in the welfare of me new provinoe 
as at present.” 

The Governor then made a survey of the progress of the Presidency during the 
past year, which, he noted with satisfaction, was on the whole free from disturbances 
due to oommuhal feeling. “With the one exception of the outbreak in Karachi over 
the funeral of a condemned murderer, the great communities have lived in compa¬ 
rative peace and orderliness, and I hope that the spirit of mutual tolerance will con¬ 
tinue and grow stronger.” 

Dealing with the coming year, His Excellency said: “As regards the general 
effect of the separation of Sind on the financial position of the Presidency, it eaunot 
be denied that separation will bring a welcome easing of Bombay’s financial position. 
This matter will oe dealt with, in detail by the honourable Finance Member. It will, 
however, not be out of place if I refer briefly to the betterment resulting from the 
separation of its utilisation. A year ago a budget was placed beforo you whioh had 
a true revenue defioit of 29 lakhs. From the White Book dealing with the Presi¬ 
dency's financial position in the current year, it will be seen that the revised 
estimates show an aotual deficit of Bs. 53 lakhs after removing extraordinary items 
of revenue and expenditure. The benefits arising from the separation of Sind and 
the favourable conversion, last November, of the Development Loan, will, after 
clearing the recurrent revenue defioit, leave a margin of 45 lakhs which has beon 
utilised on the items specified in the Introductory Note to tho Budget Blue Book. 

“Among these items the first is the cost of tiro Motor Vehicles Tax Bill which 
this House passed at its last session. This valuable measure, which I was very 
glad to see piaoed permanently, upon the Statute Book, will remove an important 
handicap upon the development of long distance motor transport by the abolition of 
all tolls exoept Municipal tolls and it will present a considerable benefit to agricul¬ 
turists by the abolition of all Provincial and District Local Board tolls upon bullock 
carts. Both of these measures should bring to the primary producer, a larger share 
of the prices at whioh his goods are ultimately sold. The Act has thrown a perma¬ 
nent burden npon the Provincial revenuos of Its. 9 lakhs due to the abolition of 
tolls on bullook carts and a temporary burden for one year of Rs. 6 lakhs in rebates 
of the new taxation admissible in respect of carts of which the registrations would 
otherwise have remained iu force for some months of the next year. 

“Next in importance oomes the additional educational provision of Bs. 7 lakhs. 
In the retrenchment campaigns of 1931 and 1932, Government were oompelled to 
reduoe the grants to looal bodies for primary education. Bs. 6 and a half lakhs 
were restored in 1933-34, and Government are glad to be in a position to make 
additional provision lor primary and secondary education in next year’s budget 
amounting to a further Rs. 6 and a half lakhs, together with a grant of half a lakh 
for the Indian Women’s University. This grant is to the Shrimati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackeray Indian Women’s University, towards the purchase of a plot of land on 
Qneen’s Road in Bombay. The plot of land whioh is required for the construction of 
a building for the college and offices of the University is the property of -the 
Government of India, who have been requested to sell it to the university at a 
concession rate. _ In view of the great public importance both from the political and 
social point of view of farthering the cause of women’s education in this oountry, 
my Government have decided to ask you to give a grant-in-aid towards the purchase 
of the plot equal to one-third of the cost subject to a maximum of Bs. 50,(XX) and 
have requested the Government of India to make a similar grant. 

"There is one . other item in the Educational Budget to whioh I would draw 

K oular attention, and that is the provision of half a lakh for the vocational 
ing of middle class unemployed. Government are fully alive to the importance 
of this question and are now proposing to embark on a further step in oonneotion 
therewith. Government will do what it can to solve this almost insoluble problem, 
though I feel that its full solution must rest largely with those who direct the 
higher eduoation of this Presidency, particularly the University authorities, combined 
with the re-orientation of social thought and customs whioh will widen the field of 
activities to which educated young men will devote themselves. 

"Sind Members may have been disappointed that we have been able to place before 
this House only the Bombay Budget ana not the Budget of Separated Sind. This is 
the inevitable result of the Constitutional position, whioh is that, if separation tidies 
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plaoe from April 1 next, the provinoial revenues of 1936-37 with which this Souse 
will be oonoerned will be those of Bombay excluding Sind, and it would be unconsti¬ 
tutional for it now to pass votes authorising expenditure in the next year from 
revenues whioh are likely thon to be the revenues of another province. There are, 
however, various legislative measures before the House which will be of great 
importance to Sind even after separation. We hope, therefore, that honourable 
members from Sind, will play their full part in this, which is likely to be their 
last session as members of the Bombay joint family. 

"Honourable Members will sue that next year's Budget has been framed on the 
assumption that they will agree to oxtond the life of the present Finance Act. I 
should like to make it clear to the House that the passing of this measure is of 
vital importance to the Presidency's finances. I shall not attempt to make any sug¬ 
gestion as to wliioh provisions it will be ncoossary to omit or oartail if the Finance 
Aot is not passed, beyond indicating that, whatever heads Government agree to out, 
the cuts will certainly bo unpopular. I fuel confident that this contingency will not 
arise. This Prosidenoy, despite the handicap of tho inoquitable settlement of 1929, 
has done its best to pursue the path of sound finance. Despite tho difficulties whioh 
followed from that unsound settlement, which wore muoh increased by the slump 
in prices, it has accepted the hardships which have been required to balance its 
budget. At the present time a financial enquiry is in progress, from which we hope 
that a more equitable settlement will emergo. T ana my Government feel that, in 
view of the determination which Bombay has shown in the past to balance its bud¬ 
get, they have a strong case to present. Renewal of the Finance Act in this session 
is not only necessary if thu Presidency’s finances are to oontinue on sound lines, but 
it is an important part of tho oaso which I and my Government are pressing at the present 
time. Wo nave every confidence that every party in this House will realise the importance 
of full co-operatiou at this juncture. At the samo time while counting upon your sup¬ 
port in this mat tor, I do not desire to raiso false hopes. You are aware that the 
new reforms, combined with tho separation of Burma. Orissa and Sind, will impose 
fresh burdens upon tho Coutral rovonmis, so that while we hope that the new set¬ 
tlement will be very much fairer to Bombay than that of 1926, it is wise only to 
expect that the benefit will accrue gradually and in the course of time. We nope 
for some benefit in tho immediate future, but it should not be assumed that the 
immediate benefit will be large. 

“I do not prepose to speak to-day about the coming reforms as they affect the 
Presidency proper as I will bo addressing you again before their introduction. I 
will oontent myself with saying that active preparations are being made to ensure 
that we in this Presidency are ready for this great change whoa the moment comes.” 

Financial Statement for 1936-37 

After tho Governor’s speech, tho Finance Merabor, Mr. Cooper , introduced the Budget. 
In tho oourse oi his spouoh, he dwelt on the injustice done to the Province by the Meston 
Financial Settlement and the Governmout of Bombay had made a strong plea to the 
Otto Niemoyor Coramitte to accord oquitablo treatment to Bombay by revision of 
the Meston settlement. 

Tho Budgot estimates for tho year 19,36-37 disclose a small surplus of Rs. 41,000. 
The revenue receipts for the year 1936-37, according to estimates are Rs. 12,03,58,000. 
Expenditure debitablo to revenue is Rs. 12,03,17,003, leaving a surplus balanoe of 
Rs. 41,000. Bombay will bo hotter off on account of the separation of Sind by 
Rs. 76 lakhs. The betterment from conversion of the Development Loan will be Rs. 22 
lakhs, and tho revenue deficit of tho current year Rs. 53,00,000. 

Mr. C. <?, Freke, the Finanoo Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in the 
course of an introductory note explaining tlio Budgot proposals and estimates, says :— 

The Bombay Budgot for 1930-37 1ms boon framod provisionally on tho assumption 
that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government in the Draft Government of India 
(Constitution of Sind) Order 1936 now under consideration by Parliament will be 
approved and will take effect from tlm 1st April 1936. If that order does not reoeive 
approval, or if it is approved with amendments whioh have financial implication in 
relation to the Bombay Prosidonoy, it will boeorno necessary to submit supplementary 
budget proposals in tho light of tho Parliamentary decision. 

The accounts figures of 1934-H5 and the Budget estimates of the year are for the 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, and there aro no official figures for the separate 
areas of Bombay exoluding Sind. Careful analysis of the figures has been maae and 
the expenditure of Bombay (excluding Sind) in 1934-35 and 1935-36, as aoourately as 
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it can be ascertained, has been shown under -all heads excepting the debt heads, 
which are dealt with in tho next paragraph. 

The financial provisions for the separation o£ Bind from the Presidenoy of 
Bombay are stated in the second schedule to the Draft Ordor-in-Counoil, whioh has 
been published in the Press. It may be convenient if its main provisions are 
briefly summarised. All permanont assets will be the property of the province in 
which they are situated and outstanding debt linkod with the assets will pass with 
them. Bombay Development debt will remain with Bombay. Barrage debt will pass 
to Sind, save that the dobt of Nasirabad Section will bo taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and debt borrowed for pensionary charges will bo divided between 
the areas on the same basis as other pensionary liabilities, which is that the liability 
for pensions earned beforo the date of separation and for loan moneys applied to 
meet pensionary charges, including pension commutations, will bo divided in the 
proportions in which the revenues of the Bombay Presidency including Sind have 
beeu collected in the two areas. Tho adjustment will throw an additional burden 
of 3 lakhs on next year’s Bombay budget, as 34 lakhs of barrage borrowings for 
pensionary charges will remain with Bombay. Outstanding debt which is not con¬ 
nected with permanont assets will be similarly allocated. The reason for allocation 
on this basis is that pensionary charges and unallocated debt are at present the 
joint responsibility of the Presidenoy including Sind, thoir annual costs are a burden 
upon the two areas in proportion to tho revenues whioh are collected in those areas. 
Accordingly theso responsibilities have beeu divided in the revenue ratio which, 
from an analysis of revenues over the tun years 1922-23 to 1931-32 has boen 
ascertained to be 15 per oout collected in Bind and 85 per cent oollooted in the 
Bombay Presidency oxclnding Sind. Tho balance in the Famine Belief Fund will be 
divided on the same basis. Thu outstanding credit of tho provisional loans and 
Advance Account will pass to the areas in which the borrowers reside, together with 
equal amounts of debt to tho Government of India outstanding against that aocount. 
Loans savings will be allocated according to the purposes for whioh they were 
borrowed. Substantial quantities of unissued stores of any class will bo divided in 
proportion to the indents of the two years over the past three years. The balance 
at credit of the Road Development Fund will bo divided in such a way that, after 
taking account of expenditure in the two areas, Simi will reoeivo one-quarter of the 
total credits received by the Prcsidonoy up to the time of separation. 

The dosing balance of the Presidency, including Sind, at the end of the ourrent 
year has been estimated at Rs. 1,51.70 lakhs. The opening balance of Bombay 
(excluding Bind) is estimated at Rs. 09,91 lakhs. The revenue budget estimates of 
Bombay for next year are as follows : revonuo receipts Rs. 12,03,58 lakhs ; expendi¬ 
ture debitable to revenue Its. 12,03,17 lakhs ; leaving a revenue surplus of Rs. 0,41 
lakhs. These estimates take account of tho renewal of tho Finance Act, 1932, of 
whioh it is estimated that the revenue in Bombay, excluding Sind) amonnts to about 
Rs. 25 lakhs. 

The betterment to Bombay from Sind separation was estimated in the Irving- 
Harris report at 97 lakhs, on tho basis of the iiguros of the three years 1927-28 
to 1929-30, and by tho Sind Conference of 1932 at 79 lakhs. Part of the Irving- 
Harris estimate has beeu absorbed by the subsequent fall in revenue reoeipts. A 
recent analysis of the figures of 1935-Bo indicates that the dofioit of the sub-provinoe 
of Sind in tho ourrent yoar is about Rs. 85 lakhs of which Rs. 9 lakhs of expendi¬ 
ture of Sind canals was financed from the Famino Fund oxoess, a source which will 
no longer be available. As on April 1, 193(3 the fund will stand at its statutory 
minimum of Rs. 63 lakhs and there are no appreciable further recoveries expected 
of past famine expenditure. Tho botterment available from Bind separation may 
therefore be estimated at about Rs. 70 lakhs to which may be added Rs. 22 lakhs 
betterment from the development loan conversion. On tho other hand, as has been 
shown in the introductory note to the White Book on the ourrent year’s revised 
estimates, the true revenue deficit of the current yoar amounts to Rs. 53 lakhs. 
Rs. 3 lakhs of increased roceipts in 1936-37 under the principal heads of revenue 
are balanced by three lakhs mado up of two items which were utilised in 1935-36 
and whioh will not be available in 1936-37, namely, two lakhs of famine fund excess 
and one lakh saving from the pay out for one month, 

General Discussion or Budoei 

23th. FEBRUARY 'The Counoil discussed to-day the Budget proposals. Mr. M. H. 

GaxAar (Karachi) moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
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public importance, namely, “the oonduct of Government in not supplying fmembers 
copies of, and present to the Council, the bndget estimates for Sina for 1936-37, in¬ 
volving many new items of expenditure and changes of far-reaching character, and 
thus depriving the Council of its legal and constitutional right to discuss the Budget 
proposals and the new changes sought to be introduced.’’ 

Mr. Oazdar pointod out that tliero was no legal difficulty in allowing tho present 
Council to discuss the Sind Budget proposals and the Government by not giving an 
opportunity to the Council to discuss the Budget proposals had deprived the Blouse 
and its members of their right. Ho saw no ground, despite the Ordors-in-Conncil 
issued by British Parliamout on which Government could deprive tho House of its 
right to discuss and pass Budget proposals. Government’s failure to enable them to 
discuss the Budget proposals was all the more regrettable, because when Sind was 
separated, there would be only an Advisory Council, which had no power to vote on 
tho proposals. Ho had an apprehension that separated Bind would have a top-heavy 
administration and members of the Advisory Council would bo helpless. 

Several other members joined Mr. Gazdur in criticising and condemning the Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to discuss Sind Budget proposals. 

The Borne Member , who was the last speaker of the day, maintained that the 
Bombay Government had no reason to bring the Budgets of tho two Provinoos, and as 
far as Sind was concerned, whatever tho Bombay Government might do, they were 
not bound to abide by those conditions. Thu motion was thus talked out. 

Daring tho general discussion of the Budget members launched a general attaok on 
Government’s Cailuro to reduce taxation. 

26th. FEBRUARY The Connell devoted the whole day to the general discussion 
of the bndget proposals. Members generally congratulated the Bombay Government and 
its Finance Member on tho bold stand they had tukon in tho matter of demand for 
revision of the Mestou Settlement, which had done immense harm to the Presidency’s 
finances. They, however, pointod out that commercial and industrial interests should 
have been consulted by tho Govorninont before they submitted their memorandum to 
tho Niomoyor Committee. Mr. Aru/adi strongly criticised the Government’s educational 
policy and urged that more money should bo spent on primary education. 

29th. FEBRUARY The Council passod to-day the third reading of the Bill to amend 
tho Bombay Finance Act, 1952. An amendment suggesting rednotion of levy of electri¬ 
city duty from six pies to three pies, was thrown out after heated debate. The Coonoil 
also concluded general dissoussion on tho budget. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

4th. MARCH The Council to-day after a heated debate, threw out a out motion 
of Rs. 1,000 moved by Mr. Archekar regarding the grants to Local Boards for pri¬ 
mary education by 53 to 19 votes. 

In the course of the debate members coraplainod of the frequent transfer of 
teaohers under Looal Boards and uriticised the iniootion of the poison of oommnnalism 
in the administration of School Boards. They domanded the restoration of the out 
in the salary of primary school teachers. 

Replying to the debate, Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli , Minister for Ednoation, 
pointed out that tho grunt of Rs. 6 lakhs for the ourrent year for primary eduoation 
would reduce the cut to less than eight per cent. 

Debate was also raised on tho quostion of registration of medical praotitioners 
with the Bombay Medical Council, whon Sir ft. D, Bell , Home Member, made a 
demand for grant of Rs. 10,000 under “Medical Roserved.” 

Dr. M. D. Gilder stressed tho need to raise the minimum qualifications for licentiate 
candidates as in othor Provinces. 

Dr. Fad (Bombay University) complained that those who were not citizens com¬ 
peted with Indian medical practitioners, while Indians were not allowed to praotise 
in foreign countries. Thus there was no reciprocity. 

The Home Member , in roply, stated that in Great Britain there were 1,200 Indians 
practising. As to the question of prohibiting unregistered practitioners, he said that 
the issue was a large one and even in Great Britain, it had not been slovod fully. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Members criticised the Government of Bombay for surrendering the right of 
appointing the Surgeon-General, in reply to whioh Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
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pointed out that the Government did not surrender the right, bat it was taken away by 
tho Secretary of State and the Bombay Government has already protested without avail. 

11th. MARCH The Administration of Pnblio Health department was Bnbieoted 
to criticism by non-offioial Members of the Council to-day. Dr. Gilder asked why 
there should be two members of the Indian Medical Servioe in the Hatfkins Institute 
instead of one Member only as agreed to by the Secretary of State for India. He 
wanted different varieties of vaccines shonld be manufactured there and supplied 
free to local bodies to combat epidemios instead of looking forward to the London 
institute of Tropical Medicine and Germany for guidanoe. 

Mr. K. H. Kripalani, Secretary on bohalf of the Government said that the 
Government was contemplating vaccines. Regarding tho appointment of two I. M. 8. 
men in the institute he said that aocording to the Devolution Rules, senior L M. 8. 
men must be provided somewhere and therefore tho Government necessarily provided 
for this incumbent. 

13th. MARCHThe fact that no scheme to relieve unemployment amongst the 
ednoated middle class has been evolvod by the Government was subjeoted to severe 
criticism by non-offioial members in tho Council to-day. 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee (Indian Merchants’ Chamber) urged Government to Btudy how 
other Governments had tackled the unemployment problem. At present Government 
appeared too shy even to approach the problem. 

Mr. S. B. Prater , a nominated non-official, stressed the need of the Government 
for the establishment of an Employment Bureau. He asked the Government to 
closely study the Sapru Committee report on unemployment, which olearly shows 
that Provincial Governments can do a lot to relieve unemployment. The growing 
unemployment amongst the educated middle olasses was a positivo danger, since it 
fertilised the field for communism. Tho Government’s measure against communism 
had little effeot so long as unemployment was allowod to continue. He urged the 
Government to grant loans for small industries. 

16th. MARCH The Government were criticized by non-official members in the 
Connoil to-day for lending their support to the proviso penalising lightning strikes 
in the Wages Payment Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly. The debate arose over 
a out motion on a grant demanded by the Government. 

Syed iMumwar criticised the Government’s failure to rolieve distress among 
industrial workers. While the land mortgage banks were established to relieve 
indebtedness in the rural areas, he said, nothing had been done for the industrial worker. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhale accused tho Government of having been instrumental 
in passing Sir Horai Mody’s amendment in the Assembly which penalised lightning 
strikes, but he complained that the amendment did not deal with lightning look-outs 
by employers. Sir Homy Mody’s amendment, which could not have been passed but 
for the Bombay Government’s pressure, was based on a wrong analogy, namely, 
what was good for Bombay was good for the whole of India. There was no element 
of reciprocity in the proviso, and though it was supposod to deal with lightning 
strikes only it dealt with all strikes. The speaker expressed satisfaction at the work 
done by the Labour Office, which had published two important reports lately on tho 
condition of work in printing presses and work in hotels. His grievance was the 
absenoe of machinery to deal with major issues, such as wage outs, the payment of 
wages, etc. 

The Home Member, justifying the Bombay Government’s action, said the proviso 
would prevent workmen from goiug on lightning strikes unnecessarily and without 
previous notioe and a reasonable cause. As the rosult of the Fawoott Committee's 
recommendation there was a standing order that the wages of those who stopped 
away without giving a fortnight’s notioe and without sufficient cause was to be 
deducted at the discretion of the head of the department concerned. In the amend¬ 
ment there was nothing new. The speaker assured the House that the Government 
would see that this proviso was not harshly used. 

Farewell to Sind Members 

20th. MARCHImpending changes in India’s constitution were referred to in 
the Council to-day when a non-official resolution bidding farewell to members from 
Sind was passed. Mr. G. s. Qangoli (Kauara District) moved that “this Council, in 
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bidding farewell to members from Sind on the occasion of the creation of the Province 
of Sind, places on record its regret at tho termination of a long and harmonious 
association with them, its good wishes for tho future happiness ana prosperity of the 
new Province and its appreciation of tho valuable services rendered to the Presidency 
of Bombay by Sir Qlmlam Hussain Hidayatnllah and Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
during their tenures of office.” Mr. Gaugoli said that what struck him about the 
Sind Group was tho united frout they always presented in the House. He paid a 
tribute to Mr. H. K. Kripalani who will occupy the office of Chief Seoretary in the 
new Province. Tho greatest difficulty in Indian administration, said Mr. Gangoli, was 
oommunalism but it could bo said of Sir Shah Nawaj that there was not a tinge of 
it in his administration. Ho had boon both responsible and responsive. 

Various other members supported tho resolution. Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce), ou behalf of the European Group, assooiated himself whole¬ 
heartedly with the resolution and with tho remarks of tne previous speaker. “Sindhi 
mombers,” ho said, “liavo made au active and virile group.” The House hoped that 
they would carry as kind recollections of tho Bombay Council as the latter had of 
the Sind members. The separation of Sind, lie added, meant to tho European Group 
the loss of one mombor in Mr. J. Humphrey who had ropresonted tne Karachi 
Chamber of Coramoroo for a considerable number of years. He had helped the 
European Group very greatly by his advico. 

After several other speeches by uon-official members. Sir Robert Bell, leader of 
the House, in supporting the resolution said that within 12 days there would be one of 
tho first two moves in a series of constitutional and administrative changes which 
are certain to go down in history as some of the greatest events of the twentieth 
century. Oa behalf of officials in tho House ho wished to endorse the remarks of 
members. Not all officials on the Treasury Benches had served in Bind. But even 
those who had not served in Sind were aware of the fact that those who started 
service in Sind had always great affection for that Province although as they grew 
oldor in service they perhaps preferred to come to tho Presidency proper. Sind 
was the officials’ paradise. Tho Sukkur Barrage was going to chango not only the 
face of Sind but tho entire problems of Sind. One did not know what would 
happen to Hindus who were generally known os tho majority community bn 
wno would be a minority in Sind. Moslems, who were now generally regarded 
as a minority community, would be in a majority in Sind. Which would be the hap¬ 
pier of the two communities in Sind remained to be seen. He hoped that Sind 
would solve the communal problem for the whole of India. The resolution was 
passed with acclamation. 

Tins Shop Assistants Bill 

The Shop Assisants’ Bill was tlion taken up and Mr. R. R. Bakhale , its author, 
moved that it bo referred to a Select Committee. 

23rd. MARCH The Council to-day rejected by 38 votes to 30 Mr. R. R. 
Bakhale' * motion to refer his Shop Assistants’ Bill to a Select Committee. The Bill 
sought to prohibit tho employment of children below a certain age in shops and limit 
the number of hours of work of shop assistants. 

Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, opposing the motion said that though he accept¬ 
ed the general principle underlying tho Bill, he thought it an impraotioable measure. 
He believed that nothing useful would be done by referring it to select committee 
os the Bill oouM not be reshapod so as to make it a workable one. Moreover, the cost 
of administering' tho provisions of the measure would be very high. 

Pjissidbnt to Become Ministbb 

The President, Sir Ali Mahammd Khan Dehlavi, announced that he proposed to 
vacate the chair at 4 p. m. as He would shortly be taking over the duties of a 
Minister. Sir Robert Bell, Leader of the House, moved a resolution placing on record 
the Council’s high appreciation of the valuable services of the President. Sir Robert 
in tho oourse of his speech referred to tho dignity and impartiality of the Chair. 

Tho resolution was adopted unanimously. 

27th. MARCH .—The Council adopted a resolution placing on record its appre¬ 
ciation of and giatitudo for tho services of Lord Wilhngdon first as Governor of 
Bombay and again as Viceroy. The resolution also wished the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon ion voyage. Tho council was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Section—Madras—25th. February to 27th. March ’36 

City Municipal Act Amend. Bill 

The Budget session oi the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras on the 
25th. February 1936. After formal business, the Chief M inister presented a Bill to 
amend the Madras City Municipal Act. 

The Bill is modelled on the Caloutta Corporation Act and provides for extension of 
franchise, creation of a Deputy Mayor and Aldermen, abolition of the nomination sys¬ 
tem with safeguards to secure adequate representation of the minorities and speoial 
interests and also confers powers on the Corporation for slum olearauoe and 
control of noise in the eity. 

Motor Vehicles ’.Taxation Bill 

The Chief Minister next introduced the bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Aot which is designed to tax those private Motor Vehicles whioh enter this 
Presidency from ontsido and use the Madras roads for a short time and go scot-freo. 

The bill was referred to a Soleot Committee 

25 
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Financial Statement nob 1936-37 

26th. FEBRUARY i—The Hon. Mr. O. T. ff. Bracken , Finance Member, presented 
to-day the Madras Government budget for 1936-37. Mr. Braoken said that so far as the 
revised estimates for 1935-36 were conoorned, the year 1935 was a normal one, 
politically and economically. Despite improvement m market prioes the provinoiai 
revenues oontinued to lag behind the economic recovery whilo on the expenditure side 
the progress was normal. The net result was a deficit of 32 lakhs. 

As regards the budget estimates for 1936-37, his general attitude was one of hesi¬ 
tant hope. The grounds for tius lay mainly in the improvement in commodity prices. 
He said that the debt position was satisfactory. The amount of unproductive debt 
outstanding was comparatively small. He pointed out that 1934-35 had closed with 
a surplus of 10.93 lakhs. The revised estimates for the current year showed a 
deficit of 31.69 lakhs which after adjustment for the separation of Orissa would be 
reduced to 9.91 lakhs. In the current year the expenditure and revenue would just 
balance after providing for Part II of the schemes chargeable to revenuo. 

Before concluding, Mr. Bracken referred to the Niemeyer enquiry and stud : “Our 
case rests mainly on the sound and prudential management of our finanoes. We cut 
our coat aocording to our cloth. Wo have retrenched wheu retrenchment was necessary. 
We have taxed when taxation beoame necessary. When Sir Otto Niemeyer has to assess 
what is most deserving.of the provinces, ho will havo to oonsidor whether the province 
of Madras which has always pursuod the path of financial rectitude and has endea¬ 
voured to balance its budget is or is not the more deserving than the province which 
has left its budget unbalanced and hoped for a subvention from the Centre. 

In reoent years this province has sacrificed 69 lakhs in toll revenue, and 55 l«Vhg 
in land revenue remissions, not to mention the fifteen lakhs due to postponement of 
resettlement These sacrifices have affected the finances of both the province and 
local bodies. If the concessions were to continue and to be extonded, they must ex¬ 
plore alternative sources of taxation. 

The Finance Member said that in future the budget problem should be approached 
from a new angle by the new Government. Thoy must first consider what expendi¬ 
ture was really necessary and adjust the taxation accordingly, by either increasing 
or deoreasing the taxation or substituting one tax by another as it happened in Eng¬ 
land and as ne thought would probably happen here. 

General Discussion on the Budobt 

28th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget began to-day. Mr. T. A. 
Ramalingam Ohetty congratulate' the Finance Member on presenting a 
Budget, but complained that very large sums wore being spent on capital expenditure. 
He wanted land revenue to bo made permanent at a eortaiu figure, and hoped that 
the new Council would deal with tho question. 

8ir William Wright , leader of the European group, also congratulated Mr. G. T. 
H. Bracken on his first, and possibly last, Budget. It should be a matter of con¬ 
siderable gratification to him that as the last official Finance Member he had been 
able to maintain a prudent policy and hand over to the new Government the Pre¬ 
sidency’s finanoes in a sound condition. Referring to retrenchment, he said that it 
must depend upon a proper standard of efficiency. 

Mr. tialasyam Iyer (Congress) could not congratulate the Finance Member, as tho 
balanoed Budget could not afford comfort to anybody except the Government which 
had prepared it with considerable trouble. 

29th. FEBRUARY Almost all the membors who spoke to-day referred to the 
hopeless indebtedness of tho ryot and askod the Government to reneve his distress 
Mr. tiimhachala Pantulu , a member representing one of the Northern Districts! 
charged the Government with “supreme indifference, masterly inactivity, and profound 
ignorance”. 

The Mayor of Madras stated that the finances of the provinoe had been reduoed 
to such a state that they were handing over the Provinoe to the new Government 
in a position almost of bankruptcy. Regarding education, he said the Government 
had not succeeded in removing illiteracy from the Province to the extent it should 
have done. He complained that the Government had done nothing to improve the 
existing industries. 

Mr, Appadurat Pillai , ex-Direotor of Industries, stated,' that technical eduoation 
was kept in the background and emphasized the neoessity for imparting it. 
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Mr. Kolanda Reddy said that the Budget was unsatisfactory, and referred to the 
hopeless indebtedness of the ryot. On the eve of the reforms, Government were mark¬ 
ing time without doing anything. 

2nd. MARCH Mrs. Lakshmipathi (Congress) sounded a note of warning that 
if the Government failed to bring about a radical change in the policy an agrarian 
revolution and orisis would follow. 

The Revenue Member announced that in as much as the Finanoo Member proposed 
to have a comprehensive survey of the finances of the Presidency, the Government 
had docided not to introduce the Tobacco Bill at present. 

The Chief Minister stated that he realised that the rate of taxation on motor 
vehicles was high in the Presidency, but unless they could find an alternative source 
of revenue he could not hold out any hope of relief. 

This finished the Budget discussion and tho Council adjourned till Maroh 11. 

Dkhatb ox IIaumoxd Report 

11th. MARCH Tho proceedings of the Counoil took a very lively turn to-day 
after Mr. Q. T. H, Bracken , member in chargo of reforms, had movod that the 
report of tho Indian Delimitation Committee bo taken into consideration. Two polls 
were taken, both resulting iu a win for tho Government by large majorities. 
Mr. Bracken at the outset regretted that the Government was unable to 
place copies of the report in tho hands of hon. members as sufficient copies had 
not been received. Nowspapers hail published pretty fully the gists of the report 
and he thought the hon, members were aware of the main points to enable them 
to participate in the discussion on tho recommendations of the oommittee. Referring 
to the report lie said that with duo respect to the Hammond Committee, the reasons 
given by the committee for digoring with tho recommendations of tho local Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of singlo member constituencies were, he said, unconvincing. 
He was afraid that tho committeo was unduly infiuenood by Bombay and thought 
what was good for Bombay was also good for Madras. It was not so. The committee 
also thought that public opinion in Madras was in favour of multi-member consti¬ 
tuencies. Mr. Bracken said that tho Government did not attaoh much importanoe to 
tho committee's looommondatious regarding University and Indian commerce as 
tlioro was only one seat for eaoh. Mr. Bracken suggested that the debate be restricted 
to the main issues and votes be taken thereupon. At tho eleventh hour, it was 
unlikely that Parliament would go into questions regarding individual seats or minor 
points. He added that iu any voting tho Exooutive Councillors and the official 
members would remain neutral. Tho result of the debate would bo cabled to the 
Secretary of Stato to-day. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan moved an adjournment of the discussion on the ground 
that copies of tho report wore not supplied to all members. 

Mr. Bracken , opposing, said that when tho question of the discussion of tho 
report was raised the other day, ho informed the House that it might not bo 
possible to supply the House with copios. If the debato was adjourned he was 
afraid it would be too lato. The Secretary of Stato knew that tho debate would bo 
taking plaoe in tho House to-day and was awaiting the result thereof. If the debate 
was to bo of any use, it should not bo postponed. 

Dr. Hubbaroyan aud Mr. C. R, Reildi supported the adjournment motion. The 
poll resulted iu the adjournment raotiou being lost by 65 votes against 16. Govern¬ 
ment members voting against it. 

Dr. Subbamyan movod that no voting be taken and the House should only express 
its opinion when the first of tho several amendments to Mr. Dracken’s motion was 
taken up for discussion. 

The motion was lost by 63 votes to 19. 

The discussion (hen centred rouud the quostion whether single or multi-member 
constituencies was most suitable for the Presidency, The opinion of the House was 
divided. Several members of tho Justice Party favoured the former, while members 
of the Opposition preferred multi-member constituencies. 

Mr. C. R. Reddi (Congress) considered that a multi-member constituency with 
the distributive H) stem was best. The cumulative system would aooentoate the 
sub-communal fooling and would do incalculable harm to the spirit of tire Poona 
Pact He added that the vast majority of people in the presidency voted for a 
multi-member constituency os the only means of overcoming oommunalism. 
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Dr. Subbaroyan felt that the committee had oarefully considered the question 
regarding single-member and multi-member oonstitnonoies and oame to the conclu¬ 
sion that the latter was preferable. 

Mr. Bracken , winding up the debate, said that the Hammond Committee sprang 
a surprise on the local Government by recommending multi-member constituencies. 
Until Mr. 0. R. Reddi analysed the view of the Congress he did not knew what 
the Congress view was on the matter. He read in the papers that Mr. Satyamurti, a 
leading member of the Congress, stood for single-member constituencies. 

The House carried by 53 votes to 24 the following amendment moved by Mr. 
Appadurai Pillai (Justioe): 

“The delimitation of general constituencies by tho Hammond Committee is opposed 
to the terms of reference of his Majesty’s Government whioh lay down that the 
constituencies should generally be single-member exoept where plural or multi- 
membor constituencies are absolutely necessary, that multi-member constituencies 
with cumulative voting will instead of diminishing or eliminating communal strife, 
aooentuate the same while single-member constituencies are best suited to aohieve 
the object the Committeo lias in view; that the proposals of the Madras delimitation 
committee and the local Government aro best suited for working the constitution on 
a party basis in this province and for the proper beneficial functioning of provincial 
autonomy, and that to help minorities whioh is the object of tho Hammond Com¬ 
mittee single non-transferable vote is preferable to cumulative vote •, and that 
cumulative voting would generally lead to the spoiling of voting papers >and a 
wastage of votes and on this ground alone singlo non-transferable vote is preferable. 

Housb for Madras Legislators 

12th. MARCH Members of tho Council to-day were considerably exercised 
over the design of tho building that will accommodate the two houses of the new 
provincial legislature. 

Severely Dravidian, Swadeshi and Moghul were some of tho suggestions made 
when the Finance Momber movod a reoommendatory resolution on the subject. 

Mr. O. T. B. Bracken , at the outsot, explained that temporary accommodation 
would be found for the two houses in the prosent Council Chamber and the Univer¬ 
sity Senate Building. 

Tho site under oonsideration was on the Marina and was known as Napier 
Battery. Tho cost would approximately be Es. 15,00,000. Howover, to proceed 
with the matter immediately and to avoid unduo delay, the main expenditure nece¬ 
ssary at present was for the appointment of a special architect. 

Mr. C. R. Reddy , who was for a severely Dravidian and swadeshi design, asked 
Mr. Bracken to show “sufficient imaginative sympathy with the new forces that 
would be in charge of tho Government of the Presidency.” The design must con¬ 
form to public opinion and Dravidian art. He also urged tho use of Indian materials. 
Other speakers urged that the architect’s post should only he advertised in India 
and desired improved accommodation for tho Press, women members, etc. A Moslem 
momber suggested Moghul architecture while Dr. Subbaroyan wanted the design to 
be thrown open to competition. 

Mr. Bracken said that the Government had originally thought of holding a com¬ 
petition but this would have involved delay. Regarding Dravidian architecture, he 
was not sure what was meant by it. All that he oonld say was that the building 
should be in keeping with neighbouring buildings and should be worthy of the new 
legislature and tho presidency. The design would bo placed in the library and would 
he accessible to members. Personally he was in sympathy with the idea of an 
oriental design, whether Dravidiau or Moslom or any other. Tho motion was 
carried without division. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

13th. MARCHVoting on Budget demands commenced to-day. Tho Council 
voted the entire demand under the head ‘Land Revenue.’ The cut motion criticising 
the Government’s land revenue policy was defeated by 48 votes to 26. The Revenue 
Member , replying, strongly opposed the suggestion for salary outs in order to give 
further relief to fixe ryots. 

14th. MARCH The Council passed to-day the entire Excise demand of Rs. 
30,95,100 made by the Minister for Excise, a cut motion to'eritioize the Excise polioy 
of the Government having been lost without a division. During the disonssion the 
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Opposition attacked the Government for not undertaking large measures of prohibi¬ 
tion. It was pointed out that even whon partial prohibition was being triod, measures 
adopted were not given a reasonable chance of success. 

The Minister in Ids reply said tho Government had decided to increase foes on 
foreign liquor, which would yield an income of about two lakhs of rupees annually. 
Referring to prohibition, the Minister stated that any spectacular innovations at this 
time would not only be out of the question but also out of place. 

The Finance Member, answering a question regarding the programme of elections 
under tho rofornied constitution said that no communication had been received as to 
the date on which the reforms would bo inauguaratod. flo added that no decision 
had yot been made as to when elections should take placo under the now reforms. 

18th. MARCH :--During the discussion on a out motion to reduce the allotment of 
tho demand under head ‘Legislative Bodies—Reserved’, tho Finance Member in 
charge of the Reforms informed the Council to-day that it was presumed 
that tho new constitution would bo inaugurated with effect from April 1, 1987, and 
on this basis an doctoral programme was being arranged. Jle thought that it. was 
not possible to hold elections before January next and in tho opinion of tho Govern¬ 
ment the middle of February wits not suitable for holding elections. Until draft 
Orders in Council, which the Government were expecting overyday, relating to tho 
llammond Committee's recommendations and general elections were published, it was 
not possible to say more about tho elections. 

The cut motion having beon withdrawn, the whole domand was voted. 

19th. MARCHWant of confidence in tho Ministry was expressed by Mrs. 
Rukmani Lakshmipati (Congress) by means of a cut motion to reduce the allotment 
of Rs. 4,92,200 demanded by tho Chief Minister under head ‘Ministers, civil secre¬ 
tariats and miscellaneous—transferred’. Tho spoaker contended that the present 
Council was unrepresentative and tho Ministry had no justification to continue to bo 
in office any longer, having lost tho confidcnoe of tho doctorate as was evidenoed by 
the elections to the Assembly and local boards and tho bye-oleotions to the Assembly 
and looal boards and the byo-olections to tho local Council. 

The Hon’ble Raja of liobbili, replying, refuted tho various allegations made during 
the discussion. Tho Opposition in season and out of season demanded the ministers’ 
resignation whenever a bye-election was lost:. If tho Congress was serious and their 
advioo was to bo accepted, they should implement their oleotion pledges. Tho Chief 
Minister declared that it was easy to make all sorts of allegations, but the real test 
could be seen in the next elections. 

Referring to his proposed visit to England, lie said that it was true that he 
had applied to the Governor on modieal advico for permission to leave the presidency 
for a snort poriod. So far no orders had been received from the Governor and so 
he oould not enlighten the House on tho subject, however, much he might like it. 
Referring to the Reforms, ho said that speaking from his experience of the adminis¬ 
tration of tho transferred departmouts placed in his charge, he oould say that how¬ 
ever defective the Reforms were, there was an advance on Are present one. The 
cut motion was lost by 65 votes to 29. 

20tb. MARCH The Council votod to-dav the entire demand of Rs. 2,24,99,800 under 
the head ‘secretariat and headquarters establishments, distriot administration and mis¬ 
cellaneous—Reserved”. Tho cut motious were being either rejected, or withdrawn. 

Mrs. Rukamani Lakshmipati (Congress), -whose out motion was rejected, 
criticising the repressive policy of tho Government, said that India to-day was 
smarting under tho repressive policy followed cither by tho provincial Governments 
or the central Government, though not in such a form as existed in Bongal. Tho 
looal Government was trying to put down the activities of tho Congress, an organi¬ 
sation which was the representative of tho nation. Instead of trying to suppress 
the Congress and those agitators in the oountry who were being incarcerated and 
put down as a danger to the society, tho Government should try to follow a oonoilia- 
tory policy by acceding to thoir legitimate demands. There should be mutual confi¬ 
dence between the Government and the govorned. She condemned tho Government’s 
action demanding the forfeiting of securities from cortain vernacular journals. 

Referring to tho police, sho said that instead of doing their duty the police were 
tormenting and harassing the people. She quoted an instanoe of a police officer 
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having roughly handled a prominent Congress worker, bat further referenoe to this 
incident was stopped as the Home Member, intervening, stated that the matter was 
sub^udiee. 

The Home Member , referring to the security demanded from the Express , said 
that the securities wero demanded only when the limits had been clearly transgressed 
and the Government had always aoted in consultation with their legal advisers. 

23rd. MARCH During the disoussion on the Education demand to-day, some 
members obarged the Government with inactivity in enforcing the Champion scheme 
with effective and coercive measures while some others said that the scheme had 
been enforced to the detriment of certain communities. 

The Education Minister , replying, said that the Champion scheme was not of a 
revolutionary character. There was an enormous wastago of energy and money 
under the present system of elementary education. To eliminate this wastago the 
scheme had been placed before the public, from 19;f0, and all interested in education 
understood now the scheme fully well and it had gained popular support Continuing; 
he said that the Madras Presidency was the first in India in the -.percentage of literacy. 
He did not mean that everything in the matter of uducation had been done. Referring 
to the demand for separate schools for the depressed classes, he said that the Govern¬ 
ment were not in favour of separate schools unless they were absolutely necessary. 
The latest report of the Direotor of Public Instruction showed that there was 8 per 
oent inorease in the strength of depressed class students in general schools. 

The cat motion was withdrawn and the entire demand was voted. 

The House also voted the demand of Rs. 7,54,600 under the head Education Re¬ 
served (European) without a cut. 

Mr. Abdul Hatneed Khan moved an adjournment of the nonso to disouss the recent 
enhancement of the provincial tax on motor buses from Rs. 7-8 per seat to Rs. 8-12. 
The mover pointed out that the enhancement would effect a largo olass of peoplo 
who wore not in a position to bear it. 

The Chief Minister , replying to the debate, assurod the Houso that he would exa¬ 
mine the various points raisod duriug the discussion and if in actual working they 
found the rates heavy it would be open to the Government to modify the rates. 

The motion was rejected. 

2Sth. MARCH The Government’s work in connexion with modioal relief in 
Madras was described by the Minister of Public Health during discussions on token 
motions in the Council to-day. The Council voted in full the demand for grant under 
“medicine” made by tho Minister of Public Hoalth. 

Replying to the debate, tho Minister said that in the mattor of leprosy relief it was 
a matter for gratification that work had been taken up in right earnest by the Govern¬ 
ment, and good work was being done under tho Chiof Leprosy Oflloer. As regards 
tho complaint of inadequacy of provision for treatment of tuberculosis, the Minister 
said that the Government wero prepared to construct an up-to-date hospital on tho 
Spur tank, but though estimates were prepared, the Corporation objeoted to the 
looation of the hospital in that place. Various proposals wore considerod by tho 
Government, and the disagreement of the Corporation stood in the way of tho Gov¬ 
ernment’s undertaking building tho hospital. The Government wero also considering 
the question of taking over the sanitarium of Dr. C. Mathu which was intended for 
patients in the very early stages of the disease, and which would provide for 40 
patients. 

Another complaint was that the Government were not very liberal in regard to 
subsidizing rural dispensaries. 

The Minister promised that when financial conditions of the provinoe improved 
more liberal subsidies would be extended to rural dispensaries than had been dono 
during the past four years. Reoontly a committee was appointed to go into tho 
question of extending the system of appointing honorary physicians and surgeons. On 
the recommendations of the committee, the Government decided that honorary officers 
could be appointed in hospitals and dispensaries either in the city or in mofussils 
where thero was a daily avorage attendance of 100 or more patients. Tho Government 
were also considering whether honorary offioers working m hospitals could also be 
be allowed to work in educational institutions as honorary offioers, being paid only 
a small allowance. 
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During the disoussioa on token motions under “Publio Health Department,” sever¬ 
al members pointed out that inadequate allotments had been made for rural water 
supply and village communications. 

The Hou’ble the Rajah of Bobbin, Chief Minister, replying, said that the grants had 
not been reduced, on the other hand they had been increased. He assured the House 
that they wore trying their best to provide as much as was possible under the present 
oircumstances. 

The Minister for Public Health said that the working of the Publio Health De¬ 
partment was based on the principles enumerated by members of the Counoil. As 
regards anti-malarial measures, the Minister said that the Government had sanction¬ 
ed a freo supply of 4,000 pounds o£ quinino for free distribution within the Presi- 
donjr. Tho Government were considering proposals as to how best they could distribute 
quinino • further They had sanctioned anti-malarial operations at a cost of Rs. 50,000 
in a few selected areas. 

The cut motion was withdrawn aud the grant was voted. 

The Agricultural Department came iu for a good deal of criticism. One of the 
mombers observed that the Department had dono next to nothing, and graduates were 
roaming about iu search of employment. 

The Minister for Agriculture , replying, said that reeently a simpler course had 
been instituted for helping those who wished to take to agriculture so that aftor 
learning something in tho Collego they could utilise their knowledge for their own 
purposo. That course was introduced about three yoars ago ; it was fairly popular, 
and if it was found that there was groator demand for it, steps would be taken to 
give the necessary facilities in that direction. As regards the remark that the num¬ 
ber of applications for admission to the Agricultural College had fallen, the Minister 
said that it was due to tho faot that tho Government were not recruiting or employing 
graduates of that institute to the extent they had done hitherto. That was why there 
was unemployment among the graduates. As regards tho suggestion that they should 
be given lands so that they might use their knowledge to their own benefit and to 
the benefit of labourers, tho Minister said that this was tried but none would oome 
forward. Unfortunately their studonts, whether they came from the arts colleges 
or from technical colloges, had no inclination to go back to villages, improve lands 
and make village life attractive. It only their students could bnng themselves 
to go baok to the villages and utilizo their knowledge and experience, it would be 
extremely useful from the viewpoint of tho nation. That thoy did not do so was 
regrettable. As regards the suggestion that tho Department had done next to nothing, 
the Minister said that the statomont had no basis. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and tho entire grant under “agriculture” voted. 

Finance Member moved that Government be granted Rs. 
1. 33, 500 for necessary additions and alterations in the Senate House to aooommodate 
tho new Legislative Assembly. Under tho new Reforms the Madras legislature would 
consist of two obambors, tho legislative Council (upper house consisting of 56 
members, and toe legislative Assembly consisting of 215 members. It would not be 
possible to accommodate botli chambers in the secretariat and the existing Council 
Chamber. The question of providing temporary accommodation to the Assembly had 
been examined. Tho only building considered suitable for the purpose is the Senate 
House which the University agreed to loase temporarily to the Government until the 
new Parliament House was constructed. A rent of Rs. 500 would be paid to the 
Uuiversity monthly for the Senate House and its premises, including outhouses. 

Tho graut was made. 

Corporation •. Markets Act Amend. Bill 

The Council passed iuto law the Bill introduced by the Minister for Public 
Works to amend tho Madras Corporation Markets Act to make it obligatory on the 
part of pressing and ginning factory owners to take out a licence. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, tho 27th. March, when it was prorogued. 
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Budget Session—Lahore—24th. February to 31st. March 1936 

Tributr to J,ate Kino 

The Budget Session of the Puujab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on the 
24th. February 1936 and was devoted to the memory of King George V. 

The Finance Mtonber, Loader of tho House, moved a resolution plaoi ng on record 
the Council’s deep sorrow at the death of King George, its heartfelt sympathy with 
King Edward and Queen Mary in thoir loss and conveying loyal congratulations 
to his Majesty on his accession to the throno. 

Tributes to tho memory of the late King were paid by the leaders of different 
groups with which tho Chair associated itself. The resolution was unanimously 
passed, all standing, aftor whiuli the House adjourned. 

“while it is much to bu regrettod that the last year of the present Constitution 
is likely to end with a deficit, I am quite satisfied that the presont Government will 
hand over to taoir successor a thoroughly solvent ostate, wnioh provides amenities 
in the form of education, cauals, road, hospitals, agricultural Institutions, veterinary 
relief and co-oporativo credit ou a scale that is unsurpassed In India” 

.Financial Statement fob 1936-37 

25th. FEBRUARYPresenting the Budget estimates for 1836-37 in the Connoil 
to-day,. Sir Donald Boyd, Fiuaueo Member said The estimates show a deficit of Rs. 
16,38,000. revenue receipts being Rs. 10,44,20,000 and revenue expenditure Rs. 
10,60,58,000, which are respectively 20 and 16 lakhs more than the corresponding 
revised estimates for tho current year. If the extraordinary reoeipts of Rs. 
36,17,000, which represont the salo proceeds of Crown lands and the capital expendi¬ 
ture met from theso reoeipts of Rs. 17.27,000 is taken into account, the Budget 
estimates show a surplus of two and a half lakhs. 

Sir Donald Boyd stated that the revised estimates for the current year hare 
shown a revenue deficit of Rs. 61 aud ono-fourth lakhs, instead of a surplus of Rs. 
56.000 budgeted for. Land roveuue, stamps and civil works “let us down” to the 
extent of Rs. 30 lakhs, but Forests, Agriculture, Irrigation, and Hydro-electric 
schemes made up, leaving the total rovouuo iaoomo, for the ourrent year at Rs. 15.2 
lakhs worse ttian tho Buugot estimate. 

Sir Donald Boyd, after explaining tho roveuue estimates for 1936-37, remarked 
that they appeared to him fair and reasonable. “The weakness of our Budget esti¬ 
mates, of oourso, is that tiioy depend to such a great extent on seasonal conditions. 
Good monsoon aud full rivers make prosperous the province and prosperous the 
Government but failure of rains or low supply of rivers may wreck our Budget 
prospects. In fact, tho Fiuanco Member is in muon the same position as the Punjab 
agriculturist of whom Rudyard Kipling wrote 'his life in a long drawn question 
between crop and crop.” 

Referring to expenditure estimates, which were Rs. 18 and a half lakhs above 
the deoennial average, ho said that, apart from general faotors, the particular faotors, 
which had swollen the expenditure, wore the holding of the eleottons to the future 
Legislature, which cost Rs. 5 and a half lakhs, of Rs. 4,81,000 would be spent in 
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10:10-37 and the oommunal situation. ‘‘We havo boon driven to heavy extra expen¬ 
diture by the oommunal disturbances. The disturbances are an expensive luxury 
for the provinoe, though they may bring profit to some individuals, who are mainly 
instrumental in raising the trouble. Additional polioe oost us Rs. 1,67,200 and for 
that sum we could have effeoted considerable expansion of the beneficent activities 
of the Government.” 

Sir Donald Boyd admitted that the increase in expenditure was disturbing. While 
assuring that no means of economy would be overlooked, ho proposed to have the 
increases fully analysed at leisure. 

Referring to tho future financial prospects, tho Financo Member stated that the 
adverse factors included the loss, when Provincial Autonomy commenced, of the 
fixed assignment of Rs. 697 lakhs granted to the Province by the Govornmont of 
India in respect of excise on liquors distilled in tho Punjab and consumed in N. W 
F. and Delhi Provinces, the threatened stoppage of export of charas from Yarkand 
under orders of that Government, by which tho Punjab stood to lose Rs. 11 lakhs 
per annum and the anticipated recurring increase in expenditure of Rs. 4 lakhs 
owing to the new system of Government. On the brighter side were the share they 
were likely to reoeive from the surplus income-tax from the Federal Government 
and the growing returns from tho Hydro-Electric Project and inoreaso of revoniio 
from the Ilaveli Irrigation scheme. 

Criminal Pr. Code Amend. Bill 

After tho presentation of the Budget the Council passed without discussion tho 
official Bill amending the Criminal Procedure Codo in its application in the Punjab in 
order to make the offenco of personation at elections to legislature and looal bodies 
cognizable. Explaining the necessity for legislation, Natcah Muzaffar Khan , Revenue 
Member, the mover of the Bill, said the offence of personation at elections both for the 
legislature and for looal bodies was bocoming frequent and as tlio existing procedure 
of prosecuting suspoots in such oases was slow, cumbrous and uncortain,jt was con¬ 
sidered desirable to mako tho prooodnre quicker and more effective. With a wide 
franchise in the new Constitution, such legislation was badly required. 

Entertainment & Service Control Bills 

The Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill and the Punjab Control of Public Utility 
Services Bill were referred to solect committees. 

Hie object of the first named Bill is. to raiso rovenue by levying tax on entertain¬ 
ments ana the second Bill aims at providing against public utility companies for one 
reason or another putting tho publio to grave inconvenience by refusing their services. 
This Bill is the result of the situation whioh aroso in Lahore in 1934 when owing to 
a dispute between the Lahore Electric Supply Company and Municipal Committees, 
the former threatened to cut off the supply of energy necessary for lighting the 
streots of the town and for raising water from tubo-wolls which serve the Lahore 
Water Works. 

The Council also passed 21 Government demands for supplementary additional 
aud token grants for the year 1935-36 in respect of various hows. 

Land Revenue Assessment 

27th. FEBRUARY :--The Government suffered a defeat to-day when a non- 
official resolution regarding the appointment of a Committee to investigate oortain 
factors relating to revenue assessment was passed by 38 votes to 25. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mian Nurullah recommended to the 
Government to appoint a Committee composed of officials and non-officials to (a) fix 
the meaning of ‘‘net assets” ; (b) investigate the extent to whioh the cost of produc¬ 
tion has fallen or risen with tho prioes of agricultural produoe: (c) determine 
whether the lower rate assessment, based on variation of actual prioes from 
prices (other factors remaining constant), would represent the same proportion of 
the net assets as assessment, according to standard rates based on scheduled prices; 
(d) investigate and suggest a formula whioh would give the Government its share of 
25 por cent of assets as prices rise or fall; and (e) determine what percentage of 
net assets Government has actually boon realising in Lyallpur District during the 
last few five years. ' ' 

Government opposod it on the grounds that the proposed Committee of Enquiry 
would bo a waste of public money and the factors mentioned in the resolution wore 
already taken into consideration in assessment. 
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Chaudhri Alladad Khan , supporting tin) resolution, described the condition of 
the Zemindars and said that they wore so hard hit that they could not pay the land 
revenue from the profits of cultivation, which were nothing. But they paid land 
revenue by soiling their cattle and ornaments. Many zaminaars wore rotting in 
lock-ups for not being able to pay Government, dues. The resolution, being prossed 
to a division, was carried. 

Irkigatiox Schemes 

Anothor resolution was passed recommending to tho Government to forthwith 
preparo tlie Sindsagar Doabs Irrigation Scheme, commonly known as the Lesser Thai 
Project, and submit the same to the Government of India and tho Secretary of State 
in good time for sanction, with a view to loginning its construction along with tho 
IJaveli Project, or as soon as tho ILuvoli Project was noar completion, Government 
did not oppose the resolution. 

Govr. SuiiVANTs’ Minimum Salabv 

Mr. At. <1 Qhani (latbour Leader) moved a resolution urging Government that 
all petty ami whole-time Government Servants he paid a minimum salary of not less 
tliau Its. 30. Discussion was proceeding when the Conned adjourned. 

General Discussion or the Budget 

2nd. MARCH The urgent need for solving tho unemployment problem in tho 
Province and development of industries were stressed by non-official members in 
the Council to-day during the general discussion on the Budget. 

Khan Bahadur llalnhuttah congratulated tho Finance Member on his budget 
proposals, which clearly set forth the financial position of the province. He urged 
Government to help the industrial development of the Province without which 
the Province could not prosper. 

Shaik Mohammad tiadiij referred to the aouto poverty of the masses and com¬ 
plained that nothing had boon done to ameliorate their conditions. Ho compared the 
position of the budget with what it had been during tho last five years and regretted 
that nothing had been done to tackle unemployment. 

Mr. Thukur I'anchamr.ltiindy speaking on tho genoral situation in tho Province, 
attributed the appearance of communalifim to the Montagu Reforms. 

Sardar Arjan Sinyh was afraid that tiie present Government was going to hand 
over to tho now Reformed Government an insolvent estate. He urged Government to 
make substantial reduction in ihe salaries of Government servants in tho higher 
grades. Sardar Ujjal Sinyh expressed (he opinion that tho unrest in the Province was, 
to a largo extent, tine to the acute unemployment. The beneficial departments were 
being progressively starved, and nothing was being done for the development of 
industries. <’hatuihri t'hotu Ham suggested that Government should tap new sources of 
rovenuo. Mr. Nanukchand Pundit urged the reduction in land revenue, so as to afford 
rolief to the agriculturist. He also accused the Government of having done nothing 
to tackle the problem of unemployment. Mr. Nanakchand suggested that Government 
should grant land to educated men and settle them on land. Industries should be 
developed and tho present educational system should be changed in favour of voca¬ 
tional and industrial education. Roforring to tho communal question, he emphasised 
that this could be solved only by tho introduction of Joint Electorates. 

Voting on Budget Chants 

10th. MARCH Tho Government suffered a second defeat to-day, when a cut 
motion by Choudhri Allah Dad Khan to urge 50 per cont reduction of fees for 
inspection and copy of Patwaris’ records was carried by 30 to 25 votes. The 
mover pointed out that this fee caused hardship*to Ziunindars. The Rovenue Momber 
explained that tho fee was justified, as Government had to maintain the records and 
keep a chock thereon. 

Pour more cut motions wore discussed to-day, Tlireo withdrawn, while the other 
was under discussion when the House adjourned. The speakers described the plight 
of the Punjab zemindar, who, with depleted income, had met a number of demands 
from Government in the form of land revenue, water rates, etc. 

Mr. Choudhri Choturam , moving his cut motion to urge the abolition of acreage 
rates, pleaded that tho acreage rates should bo abolished in view of the fall in prices 
of agricultural commodities. The cut was withdrawn on the assuranoe of the Revenue 
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timber that the matter would be examined, and if there were genuine grievances, 
an attempt would be made to redress them. 

Mr. Choudhri Chotwram accused the Government on insisting on its pound of 
flesh like an ordinary Bania moving another cut urging that Malikana should bo 
charged only on tho area sown. 

1 lab. MARCH The extent of damage done to the stauding crops in the Punjab 
ty unprecedented hail6troms in the course of the last few weeks was emphasised 
by members from rural constituencies to-day. when a cut motion urging reduction 
in land revenue for the rabi of 1936 was discussed. Raicab Muhammad Jiayal 
Quareahi, the mover of the cut. urged that the calamity done by nature was the suffi¬ 
cient reason for a reduction in land revenue for the rabi. 

Mr. M. A. Latifi, financial commissioner, replying to the debate, referred to the 
rules under which remissions were made and said that the general praotice was that 
when there was a calamity by nature the Government did give some 
remissiou. The Government was watching the situation and rebates of damage 
had been called for. He assured the House that tho Government would examine tho 
question and would decide as to what remission should bo granted. 

The out was withdrawn and the Government demand for grant relating to land 
revenue was carried. 


X2tb. MARCH Chaudhri Ohoturam , leader of the Opposition, staged a walk-out 
in tho Counoil to-day as a protest against the ruling of tho President given 
during the discussion on nis cut motion to urge greater representation 
for statutory Hindu agriculturists in the excise department. While replying to the 
previous speaker, Chaudhsi Chotnrara wanted ‘certain statistics’ whereupon tho 


in the oadre of tashildars was not under disoussion and requested Chaudhri Ohoturam 
not to speak on this aspeot of the question. This was followed by a walk-out by 
Chaudhrt Ohoturam. No other member of the party followed him. The disoussion 
proceeded and the cut was defeated. 

A lively disoussion followed on tho cut motion of Malik Zaman Mehdi Khan 
drawing attention to the under-representation of Muslims in the Excise department. 

Choudhri Afzal Hag, supporting the motion, acoused the Government for not 
allotting a fair share to each community in the services. They were complaining 
for the last ten years but no 6teps had been taken by the Government. But on the 
other hand the Government was laughing at the expense of different communities of 
tire province. 

Mr. Latifi, financial commissioner, replying to tho dobate, quoted figures to show 
that within the last two years the percentage of Muslims in the Excise department 
had increased by 2.5. He said that it was not possible to make a revolutionary 
change and progress must be slow. He also told the House by giving an instanoe that 
Muslims did not like to serve this department. The mover withdrew the out. 

Sardar Satnpuran Singh moved a cut to urge on the Government that their 
excise policy in the province was wrong and to bring to their notice that groat 
injustice was being done to innocent people in tho measures adopted to stop illicit 
distilliation of spirits. 

Replying to the debate on this cut, Sir Joainder Singh, Minister of Agriculture, 
repudiated the critioism levelled by Mr. Abdur Rehmau that the evil of liquor 
appeared with the advent of Englishmen and said that there was mention of liquor 
in the Vedae and it was also prevalont in tho Moghul period. The Minister added 
that every precaution was taken that guilty persons wonld be brought to book and 
finally appealed to the public to oo-operate with the Excise Department in detecting 
cases of distilling illicit liquor. In concluding, he said that so long as there was a 
desire for liqnor, the evil could not be eradicated. The cat was withdrawn. 

The out to urge redaction of the price of bottled country liquor was under 
discussion when the Counoil rose for the day. 

13th. MARCH .—Chaudhri Afxal Hag moved a out motion to-day urging total 
prohibition throughout the province. He referred to the Government’s repeated statements 
that they advocated the polioy of reduction of consumption of liquor in tho province 
but said that facts did not bear out these statements. On the other hand, there 
had been an increase in the numbor of liquor shops. 
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Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit urged on tho Govornmont to undertake total prohibi¬ 
tion, saving that all the three oommunitios were agreed that there was an evil and 
should be eradicated. Ho admittod that, the Government would have to forogo a 
large revenue but be felt that this consideration should not weigh with the Govern¬ 
ment in view of tho enormity of tho ovil. 

Mr. Puckle, Chief Seoret ary, said that there was no country in the world where 
there was complete prohibition. The United States of America tried it but failed. 

A closure was moved and carried. 

The President gave a ruling disallowing the Minister to reply to the debate. Tho 
cut was moved ana defeated by 43 votes to 17. 

The council discussed earlier a cut motion urging reduction of tire price of 
country liquor. Sir Joginder Singh , Minister in charge of the Excise department, 
pointed out tuat tho Government was deriving over a orore of rupees from this 
source and suggested that temperance should be taken up seriously by reformers. 

The cut was withdrawn and tho whole Excise demand was carried. 

16th. MARCH A discussion on tho representation of different communities in 
tho public services monopolized today’s debate in the Council. Three separate cuts, 
urging respectively adequate representation of Muslims, Indian Christians and Sikhs, 
moved by the members belonging to the respective communities, were discussed. 

Mr. Nanak Vhatui Pandit , while opposing tho outs, emphasized that appoint¬ 
ments should be made purely on merit and not on a oommunal basis but if it was 
decided to have fixed percentages for different communities, ho submitted that this 
formula should be made applicable to all the sorviuos aud if it was based on a 
population basis, he would urge that it would be made applicable to the whole 
country and not to the Punjab alone. 

Chaudhri Afzal ilaq accusod tho Government of having not still evolved a 
suitable formula for communal representation. 

After the Sikh members had urged the representation of Sikhs, Prof. Roberts 
suggested the appointment of a committee which should fix tho percentage for each 
community in the public services. 

Rai Bahadur Mukand Lai Puri emphasised that appointments should not bo 
filled on a communal basis, but by competition. 

Natoab Muxaffar Khan, Revenue Member, replying to tii e debate, referred to 
the policy laid down by Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency, ex-Governor of tho Punjab, 
in 1927 regarding the public services and said that the Government had been 
following that policy. Tho Revenue Member, admitting tho under-representation of 
Muslims in the Forest department, said that the Government’s difficulty was that 
since long there was no fresh recruitment. Nawab Muzaffar Khan, referring to the 
demand for a common formula for fixing the percentage of each community, said 
that tho Government would woieomo any such formula evolved by the House. 

The movers withdraw their cuts aud tho whole demand was passed. The House 
then adjourned. 

Df.date on Hammond Redout 

19th MARCHOn the motion of Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, tho 
Counoil disoussed the Delimitation Committee’s Report to-day. The Revenue Member 
invited the House to mako specific proposals on tho Report 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit, opt losing the Government motion for taking the 
the Report into oonsideration, stated that it was useless to disonss the Report at 
this stage. He took serious exception to the allotment of seats on the basis of 
urban and rural divisions. He referred, in this connection, to the suggestion made 
by him as a witness before tho Delimitation Committee that seats should bo divided 
on the basis of agriculturists and non-agriculturists, but this suggestion had not been 
accepted, with the result that representation of urban interests was very meagre, 
according to the recommendations of the Committoe. He also pointed out that the 
Unionist Party in the Council only was represented on the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee. 

The House rejooted Mr. Nanak Chand’s motion opposing the Government motion, 
and proceeded io dismiss the Report. 

The House agreed to tho motion of Mr. M. A, Qhani recommending that ail 
duly registered Tiade Unions of industrial workers registered at least six months 
before the prescribed date for the preparation of the electoral rolls, should be 
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inoloded in the Punjab Trade Union constituency and that the Chiof Inspector of 
Factories should be the Returning Offioer. 

The mover protested against the non-inclusion in the Punjab Trade Union consti¬ 
tuency of Unions other than the North-West Railway Union. 

On the motion of Ohaudhury Afzal Haq , the House agreed that one rural seat 
be allotted for a Muslim woman. He pointed out that no seat had been allotted 
according to the Delimitation Committee’s reoommendatons to a woman. 

The House rejected the motion for lowering the frauohise qualification for land¬ 
holder’s constituencies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 250 land revenue. 

The mover pleaded for wider enfranchisement for the four landholder’s consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Sir Firose Khan Noon , Minister for Education, opposing the motion said that in 
the future Punjab Legislative Assembly, special representation had boon given to 
various interests, one of ^ioh was landholders. By adopting the motion boforo 
tiro House, they would only be strengthening the hands of those who pleaded for 
an Upper House for the Punjab. 

Tho motion was vigorously opposod by landholding interests in the House. 

Professor Roberts moved that the European and Anglo-Indian community be 
allowed to use the postal system of voting, which, ho said, would enable Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians to spread over tho Provinco to exercise their franchise. 

The House agreed to the motion. 

Tho House also accoepted Pir Akbar Alt’s motion that graduates of all recognisod 
Universities living in the Punjab bo entitlod to voto for tho University Constituency. 

Mr. Manohar Lai (University) opposed it on the ground that under its proposal, 
oven graduates of non-Indian Universities would be ontitled to vote. Apart from 
that, in no other Province was such a system prevalent. 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon and Mr. Mukundlal Puri also opposed the motion. 

Mi'. Nanakchand Pandit moved that soats should bo so framed as to give agri¬ 
culturists and non-agriculturists equal representation. He deplorod that there should 
be hardly 75 non-agrienlturists out of 170 members in the future House. He warned 
Government that such preponderance of agricultural interests would result in a loss 
of revenue to Government, as agriculturists wore snro to make tho best use of thoir 
large representation to their advantage. The House rejected the motion and 
adjourned. 

20tb. MARCH The rosumed discussion on the report in the Council this morn¬ 
ing centred round the question of urban versus rural representation. The Houso 
accepted Chaudhri Chalu Ram’s motion that one of the eight seats allotted to tho 

f eneral urban constituencies bo takon out and givou to tho rural goneral, while Lala 
yeti Prasad’s amendment to this motion seeking two moro soats for tho urban 
genera] constituencies was automatically talked out. Chaudbri Chotu Ram contended 
tiiat the rural areas had much less representation than they were entitled to on the 
population basis, whilo Lala Jyoti Prasad felt that, eoraparod with 26 soats allotted 
to the general rural constituencies, the 8 seats given to urban interests were meagre. 

Pandit Nanak Cltand moved that the recommendation of tho Delimitation Com¬ 
mittee relating to the division of constituencies as urban and rural be sot aside and 
that only towns with a population of 50,(XX) and above be classified as urban. He 
argued that tho present division adopted by the Committee was done at the dictation of 
the agriculturist members, who predominated on the provincial Delimitation Committee 
and was artificial. 

Naicab hluxzaffar Khan, Revenue Member, explaining the position with regard 
to urban and rural seats, said, after the Poona Fact tho Government had to give 
two seats to urban interests at the expense of rural seats. Appealing to the Rural 
party to be generous, he pointed out that the representation of rural inteiests accord¬ 
ing to the Delimitation Committee's proposals was nearly double the present repre¬ 
sentation. 

Pandit Nanak Chand’s motion was rejected. 

Srematki Lekhwati Jain’s motion that only womon voters should vote for women 
candidates was carried, as also Mi'. M. L. Puri's motion that the system of voting at 
the final election in constituencies where members of soheduled oastes were members 
of a soheduled caste were not cumulative. 

A motion reooramending that tho franchise qualification of income-tax on an income 
of Rs. 10,000 for the commerce oonstituenoy be lowered to Rs. 5,000, was also adopt¬ 
ed before the House ooncluded its discussion on the report. 
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Voting on Budget Demands (Contd.) 

23rd. MARCH The Council rejected to-day Choudhri Afzal Jiao’s out motion 
urging on the Government the necessity for separating Judicial and Exeoutive func¬ 
tions. The supporters of the motion pointed out that there oould not be jnstioe to 
pooplo so long as Judicial and Executive functions were not separated, They further 
reminded the Government of the promises made in the past. 

Sir Donald Boyd , Finance Member, denied the ohargo that the Government had 
not done anything towards this demand, lie said that civil work had been entirely 
taken from Magistrates. Deputy Commissioners were empowered under the Criminal 
Procedure Code to maintain Law and Order, to disperse unlawful assemblies, etc. 
and if they had no control over Magistrates, how could they carry on those func¬ 
tions ? Sir Donald thought that it would be extremely difficult and rather expensive 
to fulfil the demand. According to the committee appointed by the Government to 
enquire into this matter, there would bo extra expenditure of Ks. 8 lakhs yearly, if 
the Judiciary were separated from Executive functions. Concluding, he said: “Wo are 
gotting on very well and there is no justification for incurring extra expenditure of 
Rs. 8 lakhs.” 

A cut motion urging that recruitment to the Indian Civil Servico bo totally stopped 
was withdrawn. Mr. Nanakehand Pandit , opposing the cut, expressod the fear that 
Punjab Civil Service men would bo influenced by communal pressure undor the future 
constitution, while I. O. S. men recruited by open competition could bo relied upon to 
discharge their duties impartially. He pointed out tliat whilo there were several 
complaints of corruption and favouritism against Punjab Civil Service men there was 
not a single complaint against I. C. S. men. 

Tho Chief Secretary, replying to the debate on the cut motion urging that more 
senior officers bo appointed as district offioors, stated that it was wrong to nuam^ n 
that junior officors wore not oapable. Ho referred to Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru who. he 
said, had beoome President of the Congress whilo he was hardly 40 years old. He 
added that out of 29 Deputy Commissioners in tho Punjab, 19 were Indians. 

24th. MARCH The problem of unemployment in tho Punjab formed the subject 
of a lively debato in the Council to-day. A discussion was raised by moving a oat 
motion, tno object of which was to draw the attention of the Government to the grow¬ 
ing problem of the unemployed in the province and to request tho Government to find 
out ways and moans to solve it. 

Mr. Joyti Pershad, moving the cut motion, pointed out that unemployment was 
growing by leaps and bounds in the province. When an employed failed to socure 
a job, the spoaker said, he either committed Suicide or became a criminal. It was 
tho duty of the Government to provide work for unemployed young men as was 
done in othor countries of tho world. 

Mr. Af. A. Ohani, labour member, referred to an incident when railway authori¬ 
ties had to summon a fire brigade which dispersed a big crowd of employed who 
had collected at the Mughalpura workshops for recruitment by throwing water on 
them aud urged ihe Government that it was tho primary duty of the State to see 
that pepole were employed. Mr. Ghani suggostod tho appointment of special offioers, 
tho opening of an appointment bureau to collect figures of unemployed and find em¬ 
ployment for workers, and the establishing of a foreign labour department which 
should supply workers to foreign countries 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit charged the Government for not tackling tho vital ques¬ 
tion and warned the Government that if nothiug would bo done towards this question 
tho Governraont would be faood with an economic revolution. He suggostod the de¬ 
velopment of industries. 

Dr, Sir Qokulchaml Narang , Minister of Local Self-Oovernmont thought that tho 
causes of unemployment were the rapid increase of population and a rise in the 
standard of living. As regards tho defect iu tho prosont system of education, ho said 
that had he been given control of education, he would have fixed three hours a day 
for the studonts of the primary classes to attend school and the remaining three 
hours to sit either on shops or work in field. When a boy, passed the primary exa¬ 
minations he felt it below his dignity to sit at the shop of his father. After n*a<^> g 
the matriculation examination he would allow only those students who hsa either 
means or were exceptionally intelligent, to join colleges. The rise in the standard of 
living was a corse. He would at the same time welcome a rise in the standard of 
villagers. The standard of living of the eduoated olass had risen abnormally hi gh, 
particularly in the Punjab. Educated persons wasted money in purchasing toilets. 
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They depended on the industries of foreign countries. Crores of rupees were sent to 
foreign countries every year. 

The mover withdrew the out motion. As to-day was the last day of Government 
demands for grants, the President applied the guillotine at 5 p. m. and all the remaining 
31 demands were passed. The Counoil then adjourned till 26. 

Duty ok Imi-omed Wheat 

28th. MARCH The Council unanimously passed a non-offioial resolution recom¬ 
mending tho Government to oonvey to the Government of India in view of prevail¬ 
ing low prices that the import duty on wheat be raised to Rs. two per hundred¬ 
weight. Natcab Muzzaffar Khan, tho Rovenuo llorabor, supporting tho resolution, 
said that the Pvnjab Government had’ already strongly represented the matter to the 
Government of India, and promised further to convey the wish of the House to them. 

Entertainment Duty Bill 

30th. MARCH: —The Punjab Entertainment Duty Bill (official measure), as 
reported by the 8elect Committee, was discussed and passed to-day. Mr. Nanakehand 
Pandit, opposing the motion that the Bill, as reported by tho Seloot Committee, 
be taken into consideration, said that Government was throttling the cinema industry 
in the Punjab whioli was still in its infanoy, by such legislation. Tho motion for 
consideration was passed. Profeasor Roberts moved an amendment, which aimed at 
exempting from tax all payment for admission to entertainment up to one rupee. Tho 
amendment was, however, rejected without much discussion. 

Prof. Roberts moved another amendment that horso raoing under approved condi¬ 
tions be excluded from the provisions of this Act. Ho said that Government should 
encourage the horse-breeding industry iu tho Punjab by exempting horse races from 
the tax. Mr. Bampuran Singh, supporting the motion, urged that-Government should 
encourage and patronizo horse races, so that tho horse-breeding industry in the 
Province might develop. 

Mr. Nanakehand Pundit, opposing the amendment, thought that horse raoe was 
gambling pure and simple. There were other ways of encouraging the horse-breeding 
industry but not by races. Sir Donald Boyd, Finance Member, opposed the amendment, 
which was rejected. The remaining clauses of the Bill were passed without discussion. 

Debtors’ Protection Bill 

A number of non-offioial amendments to the Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as 
recommended by the Governor, were rejected to-day by the Council and the Bill 
in the recommended form was passed. Xt'will bo recalled that the Bill was passed last 
session rejecting certain Government amendments relating to oxemption of ancestral 
property from attachment. The Bill, sent back to the House during the proseut session 
in recommended form, incorporated theso amendments. 

Non-oekioial Resolutions 

31st MARCH: —The Council to-day passed a non-official resolution of Prof. Roberts 
recommending to Government that aotive stops be tokon to fouud a provincial land 
mortgage bank in the Punjab. 

Mr. M. A, Ohani, labour leador’s resolution recommending to Government that 
the minimum salary paid to all Government servants should not be less than Rs. 30 
per month was rojeetod by 47 votes to 8. 

Sir Donald Boyd, Finance Member, opposing the resolution expressed sympathy 
with the movor but pointed out that it was a question of supply and demand. When 
private servants were available at less than Rs. 30 a month how could Government 
beiustified in spending more public money V The Finance Member pointed out the 
difficulties in finding minimum wages and told the House that there would be an 
annual Increase of one orore of rupees if the Government would acoept tho 
resolution and put it into operation. Honce the proposition was impracticable. 

Another resolution whioh was withdrawn on Government assurance recommended 
the sanctioning of a substantial grant for the maintenance of the Jubilee Red Cross 
Sanatorium at Sambli to benefit the tubercular patients of the provinoe. 

Tho House was disoussing a resolution recommending to Government to place a 
limit on the nnmber of licences granted annually to new entrants to the legal 
profession in the Punjab, when it adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Lucknow—22nd. February to 28th. March *36 

Tributes to Latb Kino 

The op ening day of the United Provinces Legislative Counoil oommenoed its 
Budget session at Luoknow on the 22nd. Febraamr 1936 and was devoted to. the 
condolence motion relating to King George’s death. All sections of the House joined 
in paying tributes to the memory -of the late King. The following resolution 
was passed after whioh the House adjourned till the 24th. 

“This Counoil records its sincere grief on the occasion of the death of His late 
Majesty King George V, and its deep sympathy with His Majesty King Edward, 
Her Graoious Majesty Queen Mary and other Members of the Royal Family in their 
great bereavement It desires to offer His Majesty its humble and hearty congratu¬ 
lations upon his accession and assures him of its loyal devotion to his Royal person. 

Budoet Estimates fob 1936-37 

24th. FEBRUARY The Budget estimates for 1936-37 was presented to-day in the 
Oounoil by Mr. J, M. Clay , Finance Member. It showed that the Government hoped to 
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obtain revenue amounting to Rs. 11,70,96,600, the expenditure being Rs. 12,44,66.000, 
thus leaving a revenue deficit-.of lie. 73,70,000. with the help of a loan of Rs. 
77,86,000, the receipts under debt heads are estimated to be Rs. 331,88,000 and dis¬ 
bursements under these heads amount to Us. 2,58,17,000 resulting in a surplus of Rs. 
73,71,000 which exactly cancels the rovenue deficit. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the anticipated deficit in the revenue 
budget would be roduoed to Us. 4,64,000, though tho Government originally budgeted 
for a deficit of Rs. 30,39,000. The Government hoped to reduoe this defioit by a 
half through two taxation measures, which thu Council ,rejected. Orders were then 
issued to all departments to elfuct cuts in sanctioned expenditure, aggregating to Rs. 
15 lakhs and owing to these outs and certain other variations in income ana expen¬ 
diture, the deficit is expected to be reduced to the above figure. 

Coming to the new budgot, Mr. Clay observed that it was impossible to regard 
it with equanimity. Apart from the falling off in rovonue, tho main items of 
increased expenditure consisted in larger debt and pensionary oharg63 whioh he 
feared would grow in the future. Another special charge will bo the expense in tho 
first election under the new Constitution. Definitely new expenditure, both recur¬ 
ring and non-roourring, amounted to only its. 1,20.000. There was no addition to 
tho meagre provision of one lakh for rural development, and “it is hard to see 
how it will be possible to finance, in the present conditions, any measure which 
Government may desire to undertako in response to tho recommendations of the 
Sapru Committee, urgent and vitally important though they may be.” 

Enumerating the measures of economy contemplated by Government, Mr. Clay 
explained that only two methods were possible for farther amelioration of the posi¬ 
tion, namely new taxation and^subvenUon from-outside. In viewfrf the clearly expressed 
intentions of the Council, the Government are making no proposals for fresh taxa¬ 
tion, while iho question of subvention is being investigated into by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. 

Hydiio-Elecikic Scheme 

25th. FEBRUARYTho Counoil spent practioally the whole day debating on the 
resolution moved by Urn Finance Member, Mr. J. M. Clay , recommending to the 
Government that the revised estimates of tho Ilydro-Eioctrio Grid Scheme as amended 
by the Grid Enquiry Committee of 1935 may be approved and the sohemo completed 
during tho years 1936-37 and 1937-38. 

It might bo recalled that the revised scheme involving a total expenditure of Rs. 
337 lakhs wore oxaminod by a Committee of Experts,*, which came to the oonclusion 
that it was technically and economically sound, and should produce the results 
anticipated and rooommendod that it should bo proceeded with in accordance with 
tho programme outlined. 

After tracing tho origin and development of the soheme, and describing the 
crowing popularity of tubo wells among cultivators. Mr. Clay said : “In 1935, Sir 
william Btampe, chief Knginoor, came to the conclusion that the soheme originally 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State had undergone suoh large changes that he 
considered it necessary to recast it in its ontiroty, ana the whole position, aooordingly, 
was examined by a Committee of Experts in 1935, whose report was eminently 
satisfactory.” The mover next detailed rho scope of the soheme and dwelt on its 
financial aspects. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani , Loader of the Opposition, moved an amendment generally 
approving the revised estimate of tho scheme, but rooommending to the Government 
that progress in the execution of tho scheme, should be made with dne regard to 
the financial results so far obtained aud tho effects of the Grid 8oheme on general 
irrigation. He urged that Government should not prooeed with the soheme with 
undue haste. He also referred, in this oonuection, to the financial difficulties of the 
Government on account of which they were not in a position to give effeot to the 
recommendations of the Sapru Committee Report. 

Mr. Clay aoeepted the amendment on condition that the House would not cut 
down any budget provisions for advancement of tho soheme. 

Naik Gluts’ Pbotectioh Act 

28th. FEBRUARYThe first division of the Budget session took place to-day 
on an amendment by Thakur Jung Bahadur Bight (Almora) to the proposed altera¬ 
tion in rule 13 under seo. 7 of the Naik Girls’ Protection Act. He wanted that the 
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two ladies and one member of the Legislature who would be chosen to serve on the 
Advisory Committee should be Hindus. 

Sir Jtcala Prasad Srivastava, Minister-in-oharge, was over-ruled by the Presi¬ 
dent when he raised a point of order that no amendment could be made to the 
proposed rule. Government members remained neutral like many Muslims. Of the 
Muslims who however voted, the majority supported the amendment while only a 
few were against the amendment which was carried by the House by 85 votes to 
four (Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr, Shah Nazir Hussain, Md. Rabmat Khan and 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah). 


Govt.’s Retrenchment Proposals 

Proceedings wero enlivened towards the fag end of the day when Mr. J. M, Olay, 
finance Member initiated a discussion on the retrenchment scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment After dwelling at length on the measures tho Government had taken from time 
to time to minimise expenditure, Mr. Clay said that a small official committee was 
appointed last year to explore further avenues of retrenchment Originally, tho 
Government had intended to retrench expenditure to the extent of Rs. 30 lakhs, 
but when they came down to realities, they found it was extremely difficult to 
reach that figure and finally decided on Rs. 20 lakhs of which Rs. 12 lakhs wero 
to be distributed over the Reserved Departments and Rs. 8 lakhs over the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments. 

He added that a fairly large proportion of Government expenditure was absorbed 
by salaries, it being roughly Rs. 5,08,000 out of a total oxpenditnro of Rs. 13,50,000 
and it was impossible to reduce it without a salary out or abolition of some posts, 
but he would say no more about the salary cuts until he had hoard tho views of tho 
members. He next proceeded to deal with various items of retrenchment contemplated 
by the Government. As regards the abolition of the Jhansi Division and four districts, 
the Finance Member declared that Government put forward these proposals with 
the utmost reluctance, and they would welcome any means, by whioh this could be 
avoided as they appeared to be unpopular. He further pointed out that the inquiry 
by the Inspector-General showed that there was room for reduction of Rs. 4 and 
one-fourth lakhs in the Police Department. Thoro was also in tho Budget of 1936-37 
an item for Rs. 8 lakhs under the head "Excise”, which Government hoped to obtain 
by change in the system of auctioning opinm and other dings shops, and if the 
House so desired. Government was prepared to considor the suggestion made by 
the Miniater-in-oharge that this expected income be set off against the proposed re¬ 
trenchment in Transferred Departments. 

Among the important proposals for retrenchment are the abolition of the Jhansi 
division and the districts of Pilibhit, Derha Dun, Boliia and Sultanpur or Partabgarh 
and redaction in the strength of the Chief Court of Oudh by one Judge, reduction 
in the oadres of Sub-Judges and Munsifs, appointment of retired judges to the High 
Court to dear off arrears and reductions in special pays, travelling allowances, 
honse rents, eto. 


The Governor’s Address 

27th. FEBRUARYAddressing the Council this morning, B. E, the Governor 
traversed the entire field of Provincial administration, making a comprehensive survey 
of the activities of various Government Departments during the last years. 

At the outset, he referred to tho death of King George Y and said: "None in the 
British Empire is more ready to respond to such a conception of Royal character 
than the Indian people, and they knew well how doep was His Majesty’s interest in 
all that concerned them.” Proceeding, H. E. the Governor referred to tho ooming 
Constitution, whioh would probably bo introduced in a little more than a year, 
and he would not have the opportunity of addressing the Council. 

He next dwelt at length on the new movement for rural development made 

S oaeible by a grant from the Government of India and stressed that the soheme of 
evelopment had been applied to every distriot of the Province. The work of rural 
development no longer depended on the enthusiasm of a particular officer, bnt was 
now organised all over the Province, in whioh Commissioners and Distriot Offioers 
were doing their best to ensure the proper launohing of the scheme, with the assis¬ 
tance of non-offioials. In this connection, he made special reference to the impetus 
given to the scheme by landlords. The movement had already gained sufficient 
ground to create an impression, and it had engendered a new hope in the villages. 
The object of the movement lay in co-ordinating and making readily available to 
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villagers the work of different departments, particularly Agriculture, Public Health 
and Education. “The method is to get villagers do things for thoraselves, with a 
clear realisation of the advantages of the new activities and ideals. It is neocssary to 
gain the confidence of the corporate spirit of enterprise and co-operation.” 

Nino health units had been established all over the Province, eaoh unit representing 
a compact aroa, covering some 150 villages with a population of 35,000. Other schemes 
of development included improved water-supply! construction of embankmonts, 
improvements of cattle and poultry breeding. In this connection, ho reforred to the 
work of the Rural Development Officer, Mr. Venkatachar and the special interest of 
the Minister in the project. 

Prreceding, Sir Harry Haig suggested the introduction of a new staple crop form 
of cotton in view of the dwindling returns of sugaroane, which would greatly benefit 
the economio position of the Province. Introduction of cheap electrical power was 
made possible under the now Hydro-Electric Scheme. The sugarcane industry 
of the Province would receive an impetus in connection with small-scale production 
of sugarcane. H. E. the Governor next referred to the Exhibition in the coming 
winter at Lucknow with a view to bringing the producer and the buyer in closer 
contact and benefit the resources of provincial income. 

The Governor next dealt at length on tho resources of the Province and pointed 
out that all such developments enumerated had boon made possible by grants from 
the Government of India, but they faced the problem of deficit when the Province 
had to depend on her own resources. Tho problem of doficit, though not new, had 
been enlarged by tho question of elections under tho coming Constitution, and though 
tho cost of elections will not recur yearly, tho enhanced cost of administration under 
the now Constitution will amount to something like the cost of elections. The Land 
Revenue policy of tho Povincu will involve considerable expenditure for sometime, 
but bring return later. Examination of tho present resources of the Province have 
proved that there will bo a serious gap between income and expenditure for the next 
five years and it is impossible to expect the deficit to be covered fully. The entire 
ease in this connection was laid before the Nimeyer Committee. 

His Excellency reforred to the excellent work of the Bapru Unemployment 
Committee, which was of vital interest to tho country, but the scheme involved 
expenditure in which tho Province faced a deficit. H. E, tho Governor hoped that 
constructive proposals would bo forthcoming from the debate on the subject in the 
House. The Province had been freo from political agitation last year and though 
there were feelings between communities at present they liad been localised. 

Concluding, the Governor expressed tho hope that under tho new Constitution, 
there would bo progressive eoneiliation of views in the interest of the two 
communities. “I trust, therefore, that in tho now Government, we shall find 
Hindus and Muslims working together, not primarily regarding themselves as 
members of one community or other, but jointly pursuing a policy that is in tboir 
joint interests. If we keep in front the goal of common good and development of 
the Province, I feel sure that sectional interests will fail to their proper perspective.” 

Govi’s. RniRENCintEXT Sciibsle (Contd.) 

Discussion on the Government’s retrenchment scheme was not concluded when 
the Council rose for the day to-day. There was again stiff opposition from the 
Opposition members who opposed the abolition of some Districts and Tashils. One 
member said that the people of tho Districts and Tashils ooncerned would be 
willing to pay new taxes rather than agree to the abolition proposals. Another 
suggestion put forward in this connection was a permanent cut in the salaries of 
Government servants, it being ton centum in the case of thoso drawing salaries of 
Rs. 500 and below and 25 oontum for tho rest. 

The Home Member, Kuttwar Sir Maharaj Singh assured the nouse that Govern¬ 
ment did not propose to abolish the concession of free return tickets to their homes 
to prisoners on their release nor any relating to the supply of cheaper diet in jails. 
As a matter of fact, tho Inspector-General of Prisons’ proposals were designed to 
remove the monotony, in jail diet, which woro under consideration. 

28th. FEBRUARY The debate concluded to-day after a spirited and vigorous 
denunciation by Mr. Ohintamani, leader of the Opposition of the I. C. S. guardian¬ 
ship of the provinoial finances since the inauguration of the present Reforms, the 
result of whioh was writ large on ovory pago of the flnanoial reports of tho United 
Provinces. Mr. Chintamani urged that the only remedy was to be found in the 
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reoonstruotion of the entire system 31 administration from the point of view of the 
people administered and he was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his speech by 
the whole House. 

The debate was wound up by Mr. J. Si. Olay, Finanoe Member, who thought 
that it was ‘definitely unfair’ to accuse the Government of haring pursued recklessly 
an extravagant course during the last 10 or 12 years. He declared that the proposed 
abolition of districts and tasniis would be reconsidered if the House oould find some 
new form of revenue to make up for the shortage and also to provide funds to 
implement the reoommendations of the Sapru Committee. 

The Counoil rejeoted Bai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh's amendment to 
reduce the number of first olass districts to the status of second class districts but 
oarried unanimously Babu Bam Bahadur Saskena’s amendment that effect should 
not bo given to the proposed abolition of districts. 

The Finance Member next moved a resolution extending concession to the 
Minister in the matter of house rents paid by them. After asking the Counoil to 
agree to their retrenchment proposals there seemed absolutely no justification for 
the Government to seek the Counoil's approval for concession to the Ministers who 
are neither ill-paid nor poverty-stricken. Tho resolution was opposed by Bai 
Rajeshwar Bali and Mr. Ohintamani, though it was eventually oarried by tho 
House. 

The Education Minister next invited a discussion on the report of the proceed¬ 
ings of tide Muslim Education Conference, but the House accepted an amendment 
moved by Navabxada Liaqat Alt Khan recommending the Government to publish 
the report in the Gazette with a view to elioiting public opinion within two 
months and then publish their own dooisions after considering the opinions so far 
received. The Council then adjourned till the 2nd. March. 

Debate on Ummpiotmi.ni Comm. Retort 

2nd. MARCH t—The debate on the report of the Unemployment Committee 
commenced with a speech by the Education Minister, Sir Jawala Prasad Srizaetva, 
who was responsible fer the setting up of the Committee in 1934. The Minister on 
behalf of the Government expressed his deep souse of gratitude to the chairman of the 
Committee, the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, for the immense labour undertaken 
by him at great personal sacrifice. ‘The Government can do very little without 
money,’ said the Minister in appealing to the House ‘to find a treasure somewhere’ 
so that they might be ablo to implement the Committee’s recommendations, which 
in bis opinion were very useful and were being oxamined by an officer placed on 
special duty. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru , whom the House gave an enthusistie 
ovation as he rose to speak, explained the main recommendations of the Committee 
in an hour’s speech marked by eloquence, ability, lucidity, cogency, clearness and 
a masterly array of facts and figures. He spoke with utmost frankness whon he 
said that he would have refused to look at the proposal when he was asked to 
undertake the duties of the chairmanship of the Unemployment Committee, bad he 
been told that at the end of their labours the Government oould find no money to 
implement their reoommendations. After graphically describing the magnitude of 
the problem which nono could characterise as a political stunt’, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Bapru dealt with the acute discontent and bitterness prevailing among 
the educated young men who were unable to secure employment and outlined 
measures required to alleviate them. He charged both the Government and the 
sooiety with the negleot of the important responsibility towards the rising genera¬ 
tion and protested against the policy of retrenchment followed by the Government 
which bred discontent among the lower ranks without touching men high up in 
Government service who enjoyed statutory protection. He wound up his remarkable 
speech with an earnest appeal for the provision of funds to tackle the problem of 
unemployment, not avoiding taxation if it was neoessarv and if it could be reserved 
for the purpose. The distinguished speaker was loudly oheered at the conclusion 
of his very able speech. 

Nine members took part in to-day’s discussion, most of whom dwelt on the 
paramount pressing necessity to taokie the unemployment problem on the lines 
suggested by the Sapru Committee to find the money needed for the purpose. 

3rd, MARCH No less than 16 members took part in to-day’s discussion includ¬ 
ing the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. Ohintamani, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
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Khan, of the leader of the Demooratio party, and Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramjit Singh, 
leader of Constitutional party. From the offioial Woe there were four speeches oy 
Mr. S. P. Shah, officer on special duty, who examined the Unemployment Com¬ 
mittee's report, Mr. Kharogat, Education secretary, Mr. Harrop, Director of Public 
Instruction, and Mr. Clay, Finance Member. 

Opinion was not unanimous as regards the neod for taxation with a view to provid¬ 
ing necessary funds for the purpose of implementing the committee's recommenda¬ 
tions. Not unnaturally the Government was severely oensured for its career of reck¬ 
less extravagance in the past and its unpardonable reluctance to reduce the prinoely 
salaries paid to the top. Nawabeada Liaqnt Ali Khan forcibly expressed this 
point of view and stoutly opposed the levy of fresh taxation, suggesting that it was 
tho Government's primary responsibility to find money for the solution of the problem 
of unemployment. Mr. Chintamani, on the contrary, took a different view of the 
matter, having regard to the foot that oduoated middle class unemployment had be¬ 
come bo acute ss to constitute a grave public dangor of to-day and an increasing 
menace to public safety in years to oome. He, howevor, insisted that there must be a 
statutory guarantee that whatever additional revenue was placed at the Government’s 
disposal should be exclusively applied to measures for relief of unemployment and 
should not be absorbed in the general revenues of the province. 

Mr. J. U. day , Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said 
that it was intended to bring forward two measures of taxation: ihoreasing stamp 
duties and oourt fees whea the Counoil would re-assemble after the Qoli and la 
holidays and he gave an undertaking that if the Bills were passed the Government 
wonld earmark three lakhs this year and recurring sums in succeeding years for the 
purpose of implementing the committee’s reconsiderations. He further announced 
that one lakh would be allotted for expansion or development in various transferred 
departments which in the result would have an offset to unemployment. In addition 
the Government undertook to abandon their idea regarding the abolition of five 
distriots and six tahsils, the loss of possible saving from this latter undertaking 
amounting to four and half to five lakhs. He also promised to earmark the sum of 
four lakhs for the above mentioned purpose. He added : ‘It is a perfectly fair offer 
and there is no loophole for wriggling out of the promise.’ The undertaking givon by 
Mr. Clay reassured the House that the Government were earnest on implement¬ 
ing the committee’s recommendations and it is very likely that tho ooming taxation 
measures might not share the same fate as their predecessors of last year. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his second speech stressed that the Government of 
India could not divest themselves of thoir share of responsibility in tackling the un¬ 
employment problem and urged that wisdom, experience, expediency and self-interest 
counselled that they should frankly rooognise that it was time for thorn to bostir 
themselves in the matter lest they might be overwhelmed by a delnge which, he 
conld distinctly foresee, would overtake ns if the elders of this generation refused 
to be interested in problems affecting the mind of the younger generation who were 
their future hop e. He conoluded his spcoch amidst loud and prolonged applause 
and the Council adjourned till Maroh II. 

General Discussion of Bcdobt 

11th. MARCH The general disoussion on the budget which oommenced to-day 
was quite dull and uninteresting. The non-official benohes looked praotioaily deserted. 
‘I have often notioed,’ remarked the President, ‘that the first day’s reluctance is com¬ 
pensated for by next day’s eagerness to oatoh the eye of the Chair. This is rather 
embarrassing and I hope that hon. members will not do reluctant to oatoh the eye of 
the Chair as quickly as possible'. The President’s apprehensions proved true and none 
got up to spoak at 3 30 p. ra. as the result of which the Council was adjourned. 
The keynote of alt speeches was a vigorous plea for a percentage out in the salaries 
of tbs sorvices. both imperial and provincial. Most of the speakers congratulated the 
Finance Member and Mr. Bathe, Finance Secretary, on the presentation of a 
‘luold’ budget. 

Count Fees Act Amend. Bill 

13tb, MARCH By 66 votes against 23 the Connoll to-day carried the motion of 
the Finance Member to take into consideration the Bill amending the Court Fees 
Act. The Government majority was both astounding and unexpected for it was 
generally calculated that the division might be a close one in view of the foot that 
a similar Bill together with the Stamp Duties Bill had been unanimously rejected by 
the House at this time laBt year. 
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No party in the House made the question a party issuo and the members belong¬ 
ing to the same party wore ranged in hostile camps. Lobbying had been going on 
briskly for somo time past, those who were primarily anxious to save certain districts 
from the threatened abolition being extraordinarily active. 

The cat was out of the bag when Sheikh Muhammad Babibullah openly confes¬ 
sed that he was a signatory to an application to the Government agreeing to the new 
taxation if the Government would not carry out their throat to abolish the districts 
and tehsils. Asked by Hoi Rajeshwar Bali who the sponsors of this unprecedented 
and novel move wore, Sheikh Habibulluk candidly said that he was one of them. 
Farther light was thrown on this mysterious petition by the reference made to it 
by the Finanoe Member himself in his reply to the debate. He said that it was 
signed by 26 members and he was not going to betray their confidence by mention¬ 
ing their names. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Mr. Chintamani, Nawabzada Liaqat AU Khan 
pressed that the secret document bo read out but the Finance Membor refused to 
oomply. 

14th- MARCH Tho House passed into law to-day both the Bills enhancing the 
coart-foes and stamp duties whose life was limited to throe years. The Finanoo 
Member, who was opposed to the amendment seeking to limit the duration of tho 
Court-fees Bill which tho Government intended to make permanent, claimed a division 
after the President had actually put the amendment to the House and declared it carried. 
The President ascertained that the Finance Member had not actuaity get up in time. 

The Finance Member resisted two amendments moved by the Leader of the 
Opposition seeking a statutory guarantee regarding money to bo spent on implement¬ 
ing the Unemployment Committee’s recommendations and the duration of the Court 
fees Bill being limited to two years. The House divided on both the amendments 
which were rejeoted. 

Vooto on Budoei Demands 

16th. MARCH The voting on demands for grants commenced to-day, the first 
of them being the budget for the jails and convict settlements. Sir Maharaj Singh 
made a brief speeoh at the outset, dwelling on the salient features of administration of 
jails and emphasizing that the financial stringency stood in the way of several re¬ 
forms recommended oy the Aii-India Jails Committee of 1919 and the U. P. Jails 
Enquiry Committee of 1929 being carriod into uffeot. 

The Home Member and the first Indian iaspector-General of prisons. Major 
Salamatullah were both complemented by the leader of the Opposition, Mr. G. Y. 
Chintamani and some othor members for a number of improvements effeoted in 
the jails. Many interesting points were raised on the cat motion in the entire de¬ 
mand as regards the method of recruitment of superintendents of jails, classification 
and treatment of prisoners, racial discrimination eto. by Mr. Chintamani and the 
Home Member gave a sympathetic reply. The Home Member acknowledged that the 
Government were indebted for reforms effected in the administration of jails to the 
Jail Enquiry Committee’s report and public opinion and above all to hon. members 
of the House who from time to time made valuable suggestions. While a spirit of res¬ 
ponsiveness was shown by all Indian Home Members during the reformed regime a great 
deal more could certainly have been achieved in the way of reform of jails, if the 
reserved half of the Government had been responsible instead of being merely res¬ 
ponsive to public opinion as voicod in the Legislative Council. 

17th. INARCH i— 1 The land revenue demand was discussed in to-day’s Council. 
Many token out motions were made by landlord members on varied matters of in¬ 
terest pertaining to their order and not one of them was passed. The cause of 
small zemindars and small tenants in connection with the ooming settlements found 
a sturdy champion in Rao Krishna Pal 8ingh whose plea for sympathy for them 
found an answering eoho in Government benches. The revenue secretary, Mr. A. A. 
Waugh , in a sympathetic speech explained that the law, as it stood, showed consider¬ 
able sympathy to petty zemindars and poor tenants, , 

Many zemindars and taluqdars not unnaturally voiced their serious apprehensions 
that the ooming settlement operations might eventually result in large enhancement 
of their revenue assessment and these apprehensions were set at rest by a very reassur¬ 
ing reply by Mr. J. M, Clay , Finanoe Member, who declared, ‘Government will most 
rigorously and scrupulously observe all undertakings which they have given in the 
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commuaiqiio and in public pronouncements.’ The demands were stilt under discus¬ 
sion when the Council adjourned. 


18th. MARCHThe landlord members strongly supported the out motion of Rao 
Krishna Pal Singh to-day and expressed onoe again their feelings of resentment 
against the antiquated, barbarous and thoroughly unpopular method of issuing coercive 
processes and warrants of arrest against defaulting zamindars who failed to pay 
their land revenue in timo. Mr. 6'lay, Finance Member, explained that coercive 
processes had progressively declined in number in recent years while warrants of 
arrest were mostly issued for realisation of arrears due to co-operative banks which, 
under the law, had to be realized as laud revenue. 

Another morion which evoked an interesting debate was made by the same 
member advocating the abolition of the institution of village patwarit on the 
ground that they maintained incorreot land records with a monetary gain and not 
infrequently gave rise to disputes botwoen zamindars and tenants, white there was 
nothing but downright condemnation for patioaris as a class, the opinion was, 
however, divided among tho landlord members os regards the abolition of their posts. 
Government vieired the proposal with strong disfavour, holding that revenue admi¬ 
nistration would bo impossible to carry ou without the 28,000 patwaris working in 
tho province. 

The Education demand was next taken up. Only one motion was discussed 
drawing attention to the inadequate grants made to the Allahabad University. 
While supporting the motion, tho loader of the Opposition, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
suggested the appointment of a oommittoo of threo members to investigate into the 
finances available for educational purposes and report upon the equitable distribution 
of money among the various branohes of education. The Education Minister promised 
to oonsiaor Mr. Chintamani’s suggestion. The guillotine tell and the entire demand 
was voted. The Council then adjourned. 

19th. MARCH Practically for tho whole day one token out under general ad¬ 
ministration was discussed by the Council, its object being to call attention to the 
improper manner in which Nawah Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Minister for Local Self- 
Government, had exoroised his power of nominations to tho district and mnnioipal 
boards after the recent elections. 

Mr. Chintamani, the leader of the Nationalist party, who made the motion drew 
a graphic pictnro of the Minister's abuse of his patronage. 

An animated aud lively debate onsuod and oven those who opposed the ent motion 
had very little to put forward in dofenco of the Minister’s exercise of patronage. 
The Minister , in his reply, assorted that ho had exeroised his discretion in a reasonable 
and just manner. 

As the discussion had fulfilled the objeot with which the motion was made and 
sufficiently exposed the Minister for the abuse of his power of nominations, Mr. 
Chintamani, after a spirited reply, withdrew it. 

21st. MARCH The Counoil votod to-day without any out the budgets for the 
Industries and Irrigation departments. The need for the industrial regeneration of 
the provinoe with a view to promote the prosperity of the people and at the same 
time to taokle the problem of unemployment was emphasized by several speakers. 
Many important suggestions wore made by several members, moulding Mr. 0. Y. 
Chintamani , who asked why Government should not co-operate with the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in promoting the handloom industry and with the Village 
Industries Association in promoting the village industries. No convincing answer 
was forthcoming from Sir J, P. Srivastava, Minister for Industries, except that the 
suggestion was an interesting one and the Government did not know whether the 
other party was equally desirous of co-operation. 


24th. MARCH The demands under irrigation land hydro-electric works outlay 
not charged to revenue and oharges on the irrigation establishment were voted 
to-day, the former in full aud the latter with a substantial reduotion of Rs. 6,700: 

A suggestion was made during the discussion of the latter demand that the 
Government should supply an aeroplane to Sir William Stampe. chief engineer-in- 
charge of the Hydro-electric projects to enable him to move about quiokly from one 
part of the province to another in 'conneotien with his work. There was a strong 
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differenoo of opinion on the question and those opposed to the proposal, inoluding 
the leader of the Opposition, Mrr-f+hmtamani who urged that the advocates of the 
proposal were trying tc be more royalist than the King and it was for the Finance 
Member and the chief engineer to have como forward with it if they felt the need 
of an aeroplane. Mr. J. M. Clay turned down the suggestion on the ground of its 
enormous expense and added that the Government would consider whether it would 
be worth while for Sir William Stampe to ohartor an aeroplano on special occasions. 

While it was generally rocognized that the hydro-elootric projects afforded somo 
relief for the unemployed, a very important point was raised in connection with 
the question of the reomitment of the staff by Mr. Chintamani, namely, that the 
residents of the United Provinces should be taken only when the Government made 
quite sure that men of requisite qualifications were not available in the province. 


25th. MARCHA number of grievances against the police was voiced to-day. 
The Government were severely taken to task for getting tho Secretary of State’s sanction 
behind the baok of the Connoil for making the post of tho second assistant to the inspector- 
general of police permanent. The Counoil had previously agreed to the oreation of this 
post on a temporary basis but was to-day confronted with the aooomplished fact of its 
having been made permanent and added to tho list of non-voted officers. A token 
out was moved by Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan to protest against this unwanted 
post having been made permanent and it was supported almost unanimously by all 
seotions of the House. The Inspector-General and the Horne Member put up a 
stiff fight but failed to carry conviction with the IIouso that the post was indispen¬ 
sable. The out motion was carried in the teeth of official opposition. 

That even suoli high police dignitaries as superintendents, and deputy superinten¬ 
dents were addicted to the pernicious habit of accepting dalis from thoir subordi¬ 
nates during thoir tours was stressed by Pandit Pram Ballabh Belwal who offered 
to give private information to the Home Member to enable him to institute an 
enquiry. Another noteworthy point raised in to-day’s debates referred to the 
morale among the police and the need for its improvement. Tho Home Member 
agreed that there was room for such improvement and that the police should have 
as their motto service of the publio. He appealed to the hon. members to give 
particulars of cases of bribery among the police officials whenever they got soent of 
them so that the inspector-general oould institute a searching onqniry and bring 
tiie offenders to book. 

A number of substantial redactions was sought to be made and the Oounoil 
sucoeeded in effecting a redaction of Rs. 10,000 in the allotment of Rs, 50,000 for 
the establishment for registration of motor vehicles. Two motions to reduce the 
sum allotted for rewards by Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 15,000 on tho ground of financial 
stringency did not find favour with the House and they were rejected without 
division. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh at the outset mado an interesting speeoh in which 
he deplored oommunal animosities and appealed to the press and publio to promote 
communal harmony in the province. 


26tb. MARCHA number of motions under the polioo demand were discussed 
by the Counoil to-day and pointed attention was drawn to the astoundingly inadequate 
representation of the Hindus in the Police department and a certain Muslim member 
sought to lend oommunal colour to the grievanoe of tho Hindus. 

27th. MARCH A doleful tale was told by Nateab 8ir Muhammad Yusuf, regard¬ 
ing the restricted activities of the Mcdioal department due to financial stringency. He 
frankly admitted that a stage had been reaohed where the Medioal,department could show 
no improvement and as a matter of fact it was very difficult to oarry on its normal 
activities very efficiently. The Minister’s invariable reply to almost every suggestion made 
by the hon. members to increase tho useful activities, of the department was that 
nothing would have given him greater pleasure than to comply with the suggestions 
if funds had been available. 

Several valuable suggestions were made in the oourse of discussions on the 
Medioal demand which proved to be no more than a cry in the wilderness and met 
with no tangible response from the Minister beyond an expression of sympathy. 
The question of unjust reservation of certain districts for European I. M. S. ‘officers 
was raised by the Leader of the Opposition Mr. C, Y. Chintamam , with a view to 
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keep the question alive and not give rest to the Government until the wrong was 
righted. The cut motion was unanimously oanied. 

Three other out motions wore also carried by the Council, protesting against (l) 
the abolition of tuberculosis disuonsarios at Agra, Cawnpore and Allahabad, (2) 
hopelessly inadequate medical relief in rural areas and (3) redaction in the grant 
for the development of tho indigenous system of medicine. It was mentionM by 
Nawabzada Linqnl Ali Khan that the Government at present spent only 14 annas 
per annum on 100 persons in rural areas and he was loudly oheered when he spoke 
the bare truth that it was nothing but scandalous and callous neglect on the part 
of Government iu the matter of medical reliof. 

28th. MARCH:—The utter helplessness of the Minister-in-charge of the ■medical 
portfolio in the matter of recruitment and postings of I. M. S. officers onoe again 
formed the subject of forooful and vigorous criticism ou the floor of the Council 
to-day in connection with the discussions on tho medical demand. The Secretary of 
States autocratic control in the matter of appointment of 1. M. S. officers leaving 
absolutely no discretion to the local Government oven in the transferred departments 
was strongly resented by tho House and two token cut motions were oarried, (a) 
protesting against the appointment ns Principal of the Agra Medical School of an 
1. M. S. officer brought from outside the United Provinces and (b) against the 
large grant of Rs. 57,290 from the provincial funds made to the Ranchi Mental 
Hospital for the treatment of 41 European and Anglo-Indian patients, while a com¬ 
paratively far less amount was spent ou Indian patients treated in the mental 
hospitals situated inside the provinuc. 

Two other cut motions were also carried urging (a) provision of funds for medi¬ 
cal relief in rural areas from the four lakhs promised for the unemployment relief 
out of the proceeds of the uow taxation and from the allotment for rural uplift, 
and (2) increased representation for raids and Hakims in the Board of Indian 
Medicine. 

A lively debate eusued ou the amendment of the rales under the Poisons Aot 
made by the Government sometime ago which was strongly condemned by Kai 
Bahadur Baba Vikramjit Sittgh. Mr. Ckiutainani and Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan 
on medical profession in tho province. Fundamentally divergent views were 
expressed iu tho oourso of the debate by Mr. Reed, Looal Self Government 
secretary, and Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Minister, on the one side, and non-offioia! 
spokesmen on tho other as regards the demands put forward by the deputation 
which had waited on the Minister on behalf of the U. P. Medical Associ a ti on. A 
suggestion, thoreforo, was thrown out by Sir Mia Ram , President, that the best 
way to arrivo at a decision ou the controversial subject would be for the Minister 
to call a coufcremo of the representatives of the Medical Association and party 
leaders in tho Council before tho June session at Nainital to consider the whole 
question. The suggestion found ready acceptance with the House and the matter 
was accordingly dropped. 

The budget under Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative departments was 
taken up a little before 5 p. m. when tho guillotine fell and no less than 24 demands 
which remained undiseussod were put to the House and voted. Mr. Cbintamani and 
some other members of the Opposition loudly shouted ‘no’ when the P. W. D. and 
Exoise demands were put. The Council was then prorogued. (Prom the ‘Leader’). 


Summer Sesaion—Naini Tal—16th. to 30th. June 1936 

Gram- to H. P. Indian Christians 

Tho Summer session of the Council commenced at Naini Tal on the !6tb. June 
1936 with Sir riita Ram in the chair. At the outset the President referred 
in feeling terms to tho demise of l)r. M. A. Ansari. The House authorised the 
President to send a message of condolence to tho bereaved family. 

Tho resolution of Sued Ali Zahner reoommeuding to the Council not to spend the 
grant of Rs. 10,000 allotted “for Indian Christians whose origin is from the Depres¬ 
sed Classes for o location and for aiding missions working amongst them” was ac¬ 
cepted by the House, the Minister for Education aooupting the view of the House 
that the wording of the communique ou tho subject might be misconstrued as afford- 
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ing monetary ralief to members of the Deprested Classes by tho mere fact of con* 
version or used as incentive for the purpose of conversion. 

Appointment or Liquidators 

The President made a lengthy statement on the communique issued by the Regis¬ 
trar of the High Conrt, Allahabad, regarding the admissibility of certain questions 
regarding the appointment of liquidators by the High Court who made representations 
to the Local Government that the question concerning the High Court could not be 
allowed to be asked in looal legislatures. On representation to tho President by the 
Judicial Secretary to the Government, the President di d not see his way to agree 
with the Government or the High Court as the Budget concerning the pay of liquida¬ 
tors was discussed in the Council, The Chair regretted that the press communique 
issued by the Registrar of the High Court should have contained reflections on the 
Chair and expressed the hope that tho unfortunate incident would now be taken 
as closed. Later, some non-controversial and non-official resolutions were discussed. 

Official Interference in Elections 

17th. JUNE The coming eleotious loomed large at to-day’s meeting of the 
Council, when no less than five non-official resolutions were discussed. Mr. J. it. 
Olay , Finance Member, made au important statement on the result of the enquiries 
made by him into oases of offioial interference in district and municipal elections, 
over whioh, it would be remembered, a full dress debate took plaoe during the bad- 
get session in Maroh on a cut motion by Mr. Chintamaai under the General Adminis¬ 
tration demand. While some complaints were found to be either baseless or exaggera¬ 
ted, there wore yet others in which cortain district magistrates had clearly trans¬ 
gressed the rules governing elections and openly favoured one candidate against 
another. The Finance Member unequivocally and unambiguously stated that m all 
such cases the Government would make it plain to the district magistrates concerned 
that they should not have aoted in the way in which they did ana that the Govern¬ 
ment servant’s conduct rules must be strictly followed. 

Mr, Chintamani, congratulated the Finance Member on the promptness and 
keenness with whioh he had oarriod out his undertaking in letter and spirit, and 
adversely criticised the manner in which inquiries had beeu conducted by certain 
divisional commissioners. If the Government took steps to guard against such trans¬ 
gressions of the election rales by their own officials, especially in the coining eleotions 
to tho provincial legislatures, 'the purpose of the debates held in March and to-day 
would be amply fulfilled. 

The Government accepted two resolutions urging that patwaris be present at pol¬ 
ling statious to identify votes and that polling stations be so located that no voter 
need have to traverse more than five miles. 

Development of Rural Areas 

An important statement was then made by Sir Jivala Prasad Srivastava. Minister 
for Education, regarding what the U. P. Government was doing in connection with 
rural development. 

The Minister said that rural development schemes in the province were divided 
into three parts, tho main scheme, departmental schemes and the Kumaon scheme. 
Under the main scheme, 270 rural development centres had been established in the 
province, and an organisation had boen set up in each district by means of which 
all local officials of the different departments of the Governmont could work together 
to effect improvement in rural areas. Another achievement had been that over a 
large area, local apathy and fatalistic resignation had given place to active interest. 
Demonstration plots were being opened in village centres, seed anions were being 
formed, oattle-breeding taken up with earnestness and concentrated drive was being 
mado for improving rural sanitation and hygiene. Considerable zeal had been dis¬ 
played everywhere in the development of village games and sports, opening of night 
schools and village libraries and training of adult scouts for social service. This had 
the effect of rnakmg village life more interesting and this in turn stimulated desire 
for improvement in other directions. It was proposed to sink 2,250 wells in connec¬ 
tion with the agricultural scheme, fifty wells had been improved and work was now 
proceeding more briskly. Survey work was bring done in Benares, Snltanpnr, and 
Allahabad distriots. Fruit plants seed had been supplied free to selected villages and 
actual planting had started and would be completed before August. 
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Health units weie working in the districts of Meerut, Allahabad, Benares, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Luoknow, Fyzabad, Moradabad and Jhansi and nine units cover about 450 vill¬ 
ages. These units oarried on intensive health propaganda and gave medical relief by 
means of a mobilo dispensary. 1,315 indigenous dais were trained for attending to 
normal labour cases and 405 rural sanitary boards had been formed in the villages 
for maintaining activities on a permanent footing. Besides the Public Health De¬ 
partment had supplied 8,000 medicine chests to villages under the main scheme of 
rural development. 

For providing facilities for marketing products of village eottago industries it was 
proposed to open 24 shops. Three shops had been fixed up and 10 more were ex¬ 
pected to be established soon. A new section fur marketing village products had been 
opened at Lucknow. This section participated in the] Kumbha Mela Exhibition at 
Allahabad and attraoted much attention, 

INDIANISATION OF SECRETARIES 

18th. JUNEThe Council voiced to-day its sense of dissatisfaction and dis¬ 
appointment at the refusal of the Government to uoncede its oft-repeated demand 
that half the number of secretaries should be Indian officer, by adopting item con 
a resolution on the subject moved by the Nationalist loader, Mr. Chintamani , who 
in a vigorous and forcoful speech pointed out that of late years there had been 
retrogression instead of progress and that sinoo the beginning of the current official 
year an Indian Finance secretary had been roplaced by an European L C. 8. officer, 
while no Indian had beon appointed to the post of any other seorotary, with the rosult 
that the number of Indian secretaries had been actually reduced from two to one. He 

S ertinently enquired why the deputy secretary in the Finance department, Pandit 
uraj Din Bajpai, to whose remarkable ability successive Finance Members had paid 
superlative tributes, had not been appointed Finance secretary in the faco of the 
well-known preoodent when a former deputy secretary, Mr. Teyen, had been so 
appointed. The speeoh of the official spokesman, Mr. J. Af. Clay, had utterly failed 
to carry conviction with the House, ana there was no justification for ignoring the 
just claims of Indian officers to appointments at the Headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment. The statement that secretaries were appointed by tho Government consisting 
of a majority of Indian members was at once challenged by Mr. Chintamani, who 
in his seoond speeoh lightly pointed out that every member of the Government 
could not have a voioe in the selection of every secretary, basing his statement on 
his direct inside knowledge in the past and observations from outside in the present. 

Seeing the unmistakable expression of opinion in support of the resolution from 
all sidos of the House, the Finance Member felt compelled to accept the resolution. 

Howes fob Disabled Bed oars 

Four other resolutions were discussed in the course of the day, among whioh 
mention may be made of the resolution moved by Lady Kailash Srivastava urging 
financial help to local boards to start homes for disabled and maimed beggars. Bhe 
confronted Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf with a very sympathetic speech he had 
made in support of such a resolution in 1921 before he became Minister. The 
Minister expressed profnso sympathy but pleaded finanoia! stringency and spoke of 
practical difficulties. The resolution was adopted and the Government dared not 
challenge a division. 


Public Health Scheme 

20th. JUNEOfficial business was transacted in to-day’s Council. After a brief 
statement by the Finance Member regarding the probable cost of the proposed exten¬ 
sion of tho Council House at Lnoknow to provide accommodation for the unwanted 
Upper House under tho new constitution, tho House commenced the consideration of 
demands for supplementary grants aggregating to Rs. 40,07,565. 

. Keen divergence of opinion on the utility of the public health scheme m»nirogfw) 
itself on the proposal of the Minister, Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf to extend tho sobeme 
to four more districts in the province, primarily to provide employment to qualified 
people without employment. A number of members expressed the view that better 
equipped dispensaries and more travelling dispensaries would be more useful to the 
pubho. Another item whioh evoked a lively debate related to the permanent appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. O. 'W. Casse, mechanical engineer for water works, on the new scale 
of pay demanded by him after the termination of his three years’ oontraot at the 
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beginning of the next year. Several members voiced the view that no official should 
be allowed to diotate his own torms to the Government while on the official side it 
was stated by Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf that the scale of salary proposed was 
by no means extravagant, considering the qualifications and experience of Mr. Casse. 
Tne motion for omission of the item was, however, not pressed to division. 

Sum,EMENTABY GraMT8 

22nd. JUNE The Government sustained a heavy defeat iu to-day’s Council 
over the motion made by the Nationalist party leader, Mr. Ohintamani for postpone¬ 
ment of consideration of the supplementary estimate of Rs. 34,81,530 till after 
consideration of the Underground Waters Bill whioh sought to control the 
rate of the abstraction of water from sub-soil in the best interests of all concerned. 
Several hon. members had a shrewd suspicion that if the House gave its assent in 
advance to the acceleration of programme of tubewell oonstruotion oosting several 
lakhs they might be faoed with a fait accompli and have no freedom to throw out 
that Bill if they were so mindod. This suspioion found vent in the numerous 
questions addressed to Sir William Stampe, chief engineer for a clear explanation 
of the position in reJation to the Underground Waters Bill and the replies given by 
him ana the Finance Member failed to set their apprehensions at rest with the 
result that the Opposition Leader’s motion for postponement was carried by the 
Hou 80 by 42 votes against 30. Thu result of the division was reoeived with loud 
applause from non-official benches. 

Sir Jteala Prasad Srivastara, Ednoation Minister, Mr. Sbah, speoial offioer, Mr. 
Kharegat, Education Seoretary, as well as Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, Looal Belf- 
Governmont Minister, and hissecretary Mr. A, B. Roid were congratulated by the 
Opposition leader on their promptness and earnestness in implementing sorao of the 
recommendations of the Unemployment Committee. The Education Minister said that 
he was deeply grateful to Mr. Ohintamani for his very appreciative remarks and 
expressed that the Government were particularly lucky m having got the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to preside over the Unemployment Committeo, another lucky 
stroke being his acceptance of membership of the (Jonnoil for a brief space of two 
days whon he sucoeeued iu convincing the House that the problem with which they 
were confronted was a grave one, requiring drastic measures. The Education 
Minister’s speech gave a dear indication of the Government’s earnestness of purpose 
in tackling the growing monaco of unemployment among the educated classes. 


24th. JUNE What was aptly characterized by the leader of the Opposition 
during the budget session as a ‘scandal of the first magnitude’ beoame a 
fait accompli by the Counoil’s voto to-day sanctioning the creation of a new post 
of a whole-timo inspector-general of registration. Mr. Ohintamani mado a motion 
for the omission of the supplementary estimate making provision lor this new 
appointment. 

Those who voted against the motion did not participate in the debate and make 
out a case in support of making the top-heavy administration more top-heavy by 
the oreation of a post whioh did not exist .in these provinces format feast three- 
quarters of a century. As usual, arguments wore ou the side of the Opposition 
leader and votes on the side of the Government. The Hon’ble Natcah Sir iiohd. 
Yusuf said that all corruption and leakage in the Registration department would 
vanish with a separate head for the Registration department. The Opposition 
leader’s motion was rejected by 63 votes against 10. 

Some reactionary rules drawn up by the Government with reference to the 
creation of class I. U. P. Service of engineers in the buildings '..and roads branch 
of the Public Works department in oharge of Sir Mohd. Yusuf were severely 
criticised by Mr. Ohintamani in connection with another supplementary grant. The 
Minister said that the head master or prinoipal was the best person to give a 
certificate of character to a candidate when his attention was drawn to the fact 
that the rules objected and required such a certificate from the district magistrate. 
These rules sought to provide for 20 per oent. reoruitment iu Eaglaud for the U. P. 
8ervioe of Engineers, passage allowances and overseas pay for such reornits, and the 
debate showed that they were not approved by the finance committee. The debate 
was adjourned. 
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Aora UmVBttSftr Amend. Bill 

28th. JUNE A non-offioial bill making some far-reaching changes in the Agra 
University Bill was on the legislative anvil to-day and the trend of the debate gave 
unmistakable proof of the fact that the bill wanted to reduoe the strength of teachers 
in various university bodies and increase the numbor of public men’. Only four 
amendments were discussed during the whole day and there were no less than three 
divisions. 

Despite the strong Government backing, the author of the Bill, Rai Bahadur Babu 
Vikramjit Singh, found that the Opposition carried the day on the first amendment 
which wbs adopted by the House by 39 against 33 votos. This amendment sought 
to provide for the election of teachors by registered graduates to the senate of the 
Agra University, even though they might happen to bolong to the institutions not 
affiliated to the’ University. The select committee introduced a new provision that 
not more than half tho number elected by registered graduates shall be persons 
employed in teaching. There was a stiff opposition from the Education Minister to 
the amendment and the defeat inflicted on tiie Government made the Government 
whip extremely alert for the rost of tho day. 

Not satisfied with unjusdfiablo restriction needlessly imposed on the elioioe of 
registered graduates, another amendment of a more reactionary nature was next 
brought forward that none of those elected by registered graduates shall be a 
teacher employed in an affiliated college. It came as the greatest surprise upon the 
House when the Minister extendod the official support to this amendment. Brisk 
whipping on behalf of tho Opposition against the retrograde change proved to be a 
mere cry in the wilderness. Tne amendment was carried by 52 against 30 votes. 

26th. JUNEThe Bill passed its third reading in to-day’s Council by 57 votes 

X 'nst 24 aftor a very stiff and determined oppot in from a section of members 

i held that the measure was detrimental to the best interests of teaohers and 
education. 

Another onslaught was sought to be made on tho teachers’ existing rights 
and privileges whioh entitle thorn to take their disputes with the managing 
committees before the tribunal of the university for decision. The Agra University 
very wisely framed a statuto in 1934 providing for an agreement between the 
managing committees and teachers employed in affiliated colleges and clause 4 
sought to do away with this salutory statute or, in other words, deprive them of 
their seourity of tenure. It camo as a pleasant surprise upon the House when the 
Minister for Ednoation announced that the Government had decided to oppose this 
clause with a view to protect the interests of teachers employed in affiliatoa colleges. 
The clause was rejected without a division, which the promoter of the hill dared 
not challenge in view of the attitude of the Government. Tho Government were 
severely criticised by Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan , tho Democratic party»leader, for 
lending the weight of their support to a non-official bill which sought to deprive tho 
teaohers of their position and influence in the uuiversity bodies and for not leaving 
the decision to the non-official section of the House. 

Non-official Bills 

Two other non-official bills occupied the attention of the House for the rest of 
the day. One of them aimed at giving power to dismiss a sanitary inspector in the 
hands of the majority in a municipality, and this was passed without a discussion. 
The other bill dealt with no-confideuce motions in district boards. Its cardinal 
objective was to increase the majority required for the passage of snch a motion 
from ono half to two-thirds and it did not find favour with the House. 

Change of Sub-Judges’ Designation 

29th. JUNE The Council passed into law to-day the official Bill changing the 
designation of subordinate judges to civil Judges in compliance with the oft-repeated 
request made by the provincial judicial omoers’ conference. A number of members 
congratulated Str Maharaj Singh , Home Member, on bringing forward this bill and 
there was a consensus of opinion among them that the subordinate judges performed 
very responsible and onerous duties and deserved greater emoluments and better 
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Underground Waters Bill 

‘Confiscation without compensation' was the description given by Ur. Chinta- 
mani, Leader of the Opposition, to the Underground Waters Bill in respect of which 
Sir Joseph Clay, Finance Member, made a motion for circulation in order to elicit 
opinion oy Sept. 15. The provisions of the bill appeared to several members of the 
House to be too drastio and quite unjust to the landlords and the cultivators and the 
conversations which Sir Joseph Clay had with them showed that they were opposed 
to the measure and the principle underlying it. The Government, therefore, wisely 
abandoned their original intention of making a motion for reference of tho bill to a 
select committee. 

The Finance .Member in his speech in connection with his motion for circulation 
clearly explained that the Government were ready to consider alternative suggestions 
with a view to regulate the tube-well construction in order to ensure the continuity 
of underground water supply. 

The House expressed its appreciation of the changed attitude and intentions of 
Government in connection with the bill and agreed to the motion for circulation. 

Cotton Pest Control Bill 

Sir Jteala Prasad Srivastava then introduced the Cotton Pest Control Bill and 
moved its reference to a select committee. Strong dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the penal provisions of the bill and the Leader of the Opposition rightly voioed the 
view of the whole House when he said that the bill itself should not become a pest 
to cotton cultivators. 

The Minister assured the House that he had an open mind and the select com¬ 
mittee could make such changes as it liked in respeot of the penal provisions as well. 

The motion for seleot oommittee was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

Meerut Rath Procession 

30th. JUNE Following supplementary questions, Mr. Chintamani gave notioe of 
his intention to move an adjournment of the House particularly to disouss the policy 
•underlying the proseoutions launched by the distriot magistrate against certain 
Hindus in connection with the above affair. When an objection was raised by the 
Finance Member that the debate might trench on matters whioh were sub judice, 
Mr. Qhintemttni gave a definite guarantee that the question of even one solitary 
person who was being prosecuted would not be raised in the course of speeches by 
himself and his supporters. , . . „ _ 

The President pointed out that the only question before the House was the 
policy of launching the proseoutions and the policy of the executive Government in 
continuing them. 

The Horne Member gave an undertaking to the House that he would look into 
this question and added that he was quite willing to oonsult the district magistrate 
on tins point This undertaking failed to satisfy Mr. Chintamani who urged that if 
there was a clearly expressed wish of the House, the Government might pay nearly 
as much TOgard to their opinion as to tho opinion of the district magistrate. 

‘If the kon. Home Member will be pleased to say one word more that our case 
shall not be prejudiced by the opinion of the district magistrate’, said Mr. Chintamani, 
‘and that he will give full weight to the wishes of the House in consideration of the 
opinion that might be given by the distriot magistrate, I think there will be a good 
oase for withdrawing the motion.’ , 

The Home Member gave such an assurance whereupon Mr. Chintamani withdrew 
his motion for adjournment. The House then adjourned sine die. (From the ‘Leader’.) 
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January Session—Nagpur—22nd. to 30th. January *36 

The January session o! the 0. P. Legislate Council oommenoed at Nagpur on th e 
22nd. January 1936 with the hon’blo Sir 8. FT. A. Rtzvt, in the ohair. Visitors 
Galleries were practically deserted. 
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The honourable Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao , Home Member and Leader of the 
House made the following feeling reference to the death of His Majesty King 
George V and moved for adjournment of the Honse. 

“I wish to express on behalf of this House in language not of exaggeration or 
of convention, but of simple truth the feelings that lie deep in the hearts of all of us. 
They are feelings of two-fold oharaoter, of sorrow at the death of our King and of 
our loyal and respectful homage to his successor, the new King. 


Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

23rd. JANUARYThe Council discussed to-day Government Bills. Of these. Mr. 
E, Raghavendra Rao’e C. P. Money-lenders' (second amendment) Bill evoked a lively 
debate and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. In moving reference of the 
Bill to the Select Committee, the Hon. Mr. Rao traced briefly the legislative history of 
usury in India and England. The present Bill, he said, went a step farther than the 
C. P. Money-lenders’ Act, which was put in operation on April 1 , 1935, and aimed at 
exercising some measure of direct control over money-lenders with a view to keep¬ 
ing their transactions within oonscionable and equitable limits by making registration 
compulsory on payment of registration fees, He added that the principle underlying 
the Bill had the support of tne Royal Commission on Agricuituro and suoh a provi¬ 
sion is part of the Money-lenders’ Act in many advanced countries, including England 
and the professions of Law and Medicine, Motor Driving, etc., which imposed licen¬ 
ces on those practising them. The Royal Commission had also stated that measures 
of this character would not lead to so great a restriction of credit that the cultivator 
would be hampered in his ordinary agricultural operations. Prooceeding, the Home 
Member said that acoording to the Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, the agricul¬ 
tural debt amounted to Rs. 300 millions in 1929. Even at the very low rate of six per¬ 
cent, the Mahajans made a profit of Rs. 18 millions annually. The measure would 
probably oause hardship to the small money-lender, but the speaker did not think 
this would be an unmitigated evil “It is the petty money-lender who often oauses 
great hardship to the agriculturists. The House must be aware of the unconscion¬ 
able and illegal methods adopted by certain class of money-lenders, who are fast 
spreading their activities in the villages". 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti (University) opposing the Home Member’s motion, moved 
that the Bill be circulated for elioiting public opinion thereon. He alleged that the 
Bill had been sponsored by the Government, not on account of their anxiety to save 
the borrower, but with a view to filling their coffer. The bnrdea of taxation, he 
added, would eventually fall on the debtors and instead of relieving agricultural 
distress by providing cheap credit facilities, the Bill would create more hardship 
for the cultivators. A Government, whose officers were not prepared to surrender 
part of their salaries, had, in bis opinion, no moral or legal right to tax any section 
of the population. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and defeated by 38 
votes to 20. The original motion for Seleot Committee reference was then carried. 


Non-official Resolutions 

24tb. JANUARY Visitors’ gaJlaries were crowded to-day mainly because 160 
peasants from the Akola district, who had coma down to seek redress for their agri¬ 
cultural distress and who were banned from demonstrating near or entering the 
Council premises, were under orders of the Home Member, permitted to enter and 
watoh the proceedings. 

The Council discussed in all four resolutions, two of which were defeated, one 
withdrawn and the fourth was undecided when the Honse rose. 

The first resolution was by Mr. Arjunlal urging reconstitution of the Revenue 
Districts of Narshingpur, Seoni and Damoh, which was opposed by Mr. N. J. 
Rough ton, Chief Secretary, on financial grounds. He also pointed out that these 
districts had been abolished three years back in response to the wishes of the 
House as a measure of economy. The resolution, being pressed to a division, was 
thrown out by 37 votes to 19. 

The next resolution by Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg recommending to 
the Government to postpone auction sales of Jagir lands in Berar was lost without 
division. The Revenue Secretary, Mr. R. N. Banerjee, speaking on b ehalf of the 
Government, said that Jagirdars have to thank themselves for having brought about 
the conditions in which they find themselves. Their own discretion was largely 
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responsible for the same and there was no reason why the property law of the 
land shonld not be pat into operation. 

Mr. 0. A. Kale next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
introduce legislation to stop competition of cross-word puzzlos and the like, whioh 
in his opinion were demoralising tho educated public in the province to an alarming 
extent. Mr Kalo said that such competitions developed the spirit of gambling 
amongst tho educated pooplo. There were sometimes five or six solutions to a given 
clue, with the result that it was a question of mero chance to hit upon the correct 
solution. They thus ceased to bo a game. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the resolution itself was a puzzle. If 
the competitions were demoralising thoy were demoralising the eduoated public not 
only in C. P. and Berar, but throughout India. He was of the opinion that they 
sharpened the inteileot. 

Mr. N. J. Roughton pointed out tho various difficulties in the way of passing 
a law on the matter. Personally, he was adverse to gambling, but he should consider 
it a serious interference of personal liberty if anyone would prohibit him from 
gambling should he liko to. Kvon the Government of India ooulu not stop compe¬ 
titions appearing in papers having an international circulation, and they might be 
compelled to have recourse to tne League of Nations. He, therefore, appealed to 
Mr. Kale to withdraw the resolution. Mr. Kale withdrew the resolution. 

_ Discussion on Khan Bahadur Sped Hifazat Alt's resolution in respect of remi¬ 
ssion of stamp duty payable by tho first grado pleaders of J. 0. 8. Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Nagpur was not oonoluded when the Counoil adjourned. 

Official Bills 

25th. JANUARY Of the twelve official Bills that came up for discussion 
to-day, nine wore referred to the Solect Committees, one Bill effecting minor amend¬ 
ments in the University Act passed into law, one circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and one, viz., tho Tobacco Taxation Bill, thrown out by two to one majority. 

Tobacco Taxation Bill 

In moving for roferenoe of the Tobacoo Bill to the Select Committee, the 
Honourable Mr. Oordon„ Finance Member, said that it was the third time that the 
Bill had been brought by the Government and he expected better treatment this 
time. On merits tho Government had an incontrovertible case. They had held their 
hands to tho last in tho hopo that tho tide would turn, bnt crop failures and liberal 
remissions and suspensions of land revenue, coupled with expenditure incurred in 
the establishment of debt conciliation boards and tho fall in stamps revenue due to 
debt conciliation, left them no choice. There was also another aspect to tho question 
viz., the fmanoial position of the Provinces under the new constitution. Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was at the moment investigating the question of subvention to the Pro¬ 
vinces and refusal of the Council to vote for a faro share of taxation would greatly 

n 'udico the case of the Centra! Provinces before the Niemeyer Committee. 

Ir. D. T. Mangalmurli, opposing tho Bill, said that nothing had happened 
since the Council last throw out tile Bill to induce them to change the view that 
the Bill was unwarranted. Ho failed to see why the five per cent salary out should 
not have been allowed to remain. Mi*, if. P. Kolhe moved that the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting pnblie opinion thoreon. 

Mr. C. B. 1‘arakh said that the Government could rotrieve the position by reduc¬ 
ing overhead charges which absorbed 68 per cent of their revenues. He also felt 
that the imposition of licoucus on tobacco doalers would furnish another tool in the 
hands of tho authorities to harass pooplo. 

Mr. Kolhe’s motion was defeated without division, while Mr, Gordon's motion was 
defeated by 40 votes to 20. 

Another Bill, whioh was moved by the Home Member, seeking to reduce the rate 
of interest payable by debtors to crcdilo rs was referred to the Select Committee. 

The Houso circulated for eliciting public opinion the Finance Member’s Bill seeking 
to establish a Board of Revenue iu tho Provinco after the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy. 

Reuoious and On abitable Trusts Bill 

27th. JANUARY The Counoil disposed of to-day two out of the six non-offioial 
Bills. Interest centred round tho C. P. Religious and Charitable Trusts'Bill, which was 
introduced by Dr. Panjab Rao Deehmukh with the object of ensuring better 
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management of Hindu religious endowments in the province. The present adminis¬ 
tration of these trusts, he said, was far from satisfactory. Therefore, he urged the 
House to agree to the measure. 

The non-official opinion as revealed in the discussion, was Sharply divided re¬ 
garding the advisability of enaoting suoh a Bill at present, while the Government 
opposed the measure owing to the provision suggested by the mover. 

The Education Minister, Mr. B. O. Khavarde, furtjK-r informed the House that 
the Government had under consideration another measure on the subject and it would 
be introduced in the House as soon as the Governor-General's sanction was secured. 

The House threw out the measure rejecting the motion to refor it to a select 
committee by 37 votes to 13. 

Mr. K. P. Pande moved a Bill which sought the repeal of certain provisions of the 
C. P. Land Revenue Act which empowered the Government to recover arears of land 
revenue by the arrest and detention or by the imprisonment of defaulter in the 
civil jail. Despite the Government’s opposition the House agreed to refer the Bill 
to a select committee. 

29th. JANUARYThe Council to-day voted supplementary demands under the 
head of education and agreed to restore 25 per cent out in the grants to the local 
bodies and private institutions on tho motions of Mr. B. <?. Khaparde , Eduoation 
Minister, ana Mr. E. Gordon, Finance Member. 

A token demand of one Bupee was moved by Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu , Minis¬ 
ter for Public Works, asking the House to sauotion the oost of the new High Court 
building which was expected to oost about Rs. 10,00,000, was lost by a narrow margin 
of one vote, the voting being 26 votes against 27. The members opposing this- demand 
contended that the cost would be prohibitive in the present finanoial position of the 
province. 

The Home Member, Mr. Raghavendra Rao stated that the income realized from 
enhanoed court foes would be utilized for the purpose of constructing the new building. 

The House then passed two Bills seeking to validate the contributions made by 
several munioipal committees and local bodies to charitable funds outside their juris¬ 
diction, such as the Bihar Earthquake Belief Fund and their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee 
Fund. 

Non-Officul Resolutions 

30th. JANUARYThe Council discussed non-official resolutions. The President 
ruled out of order the adjournment motion tabled by Mr. C. B. Parakh , who wanted 
the House to discuss the inoident alleged to have taken place in village Ambaghad, 
Bhandara district, on Jan. 22. 

Mr. Parakh alleged that during the investigation into a theft case a Police Bub- 
Inspector assaulted five villagers at Ambaghad, resulting in tho death of one Goma 
Dhibar and injuries to four othors. 

The Home Member stated that a magisterial enquiry had been instituted to inquiro 
into certain acts alleged to have been committed by thejpolice officor and if the allega¬ 
tions proved true, Law would take the normal cour se. The matter was still sub juaice 
and should not be disoussed by tho House. 

Tho House aooepted by 29 votes to 18 the resolution recommending to the local 
Government to suggest to the Government of India to float a public loan and advanoe 
the money thus raised to the Court of Wards and big landholders at a slightly 
higher rate of interest to meet their liabilities and indebtedness. 

The failure of orops in Berar formed the subjeot of another resolution. During 
the discussion several non-official members pleaded for complete remission of land 
revenue for the current year owing to widespread agricultural distress. The speakers 
oomplained against the use of coeroive processes by revenue authorities in realizing 
the revenue demands. 

Both the Revenue Member and tho Revenue Secretary, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, pointed out that full remission would mean considerable loss to the 
provincial revenues. However, the Government was sympathetically considering the 
position and give a liberal remission where circumstances justified such a course 
and denied the use of coercive methods in the matter of realization of the revenue 
demand. 

A resolution urging the Government that the land revenue for the year 1935-36 
be remitted owing to the failure of crops in Berar was carried by the House, the 
Government not olaiming a division. The Counoil then adjourned tine die. 
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Budget Seaaion—Nagpur—20 th. February-’to 4th. March 1936 

Governor’s Openino Speech 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir Hyde Gott/an, in his address to the Counoii which 
commenced its budget session at Nagpur on the 20th. February 1936 referred to the 
new constitution and the problem of C. P. versus Burar, and appealed to all classes 
and the political leaders to work together for the common good. 

At the outset the Governor referred to the demise of his Majesty King George, 
who was not only a great man and a great gentleman but he was above all a very 
humane father of his family and to us in India his loss brings speoial sorrow. 

The Governor then deseribod the various measures taken regarding the agricul¬ 
tural problem, and said that the debt conciliation boards had brought relief ana fresh 
hope to the uountiyside. Ten land mortgage banks were established in the province 
as an experiment^ measure and had snccoeded in the objective of keeping down tho 
general rates of interest. With the generous grant of five lakhs from the Govern¬ 
ment of India they had been able to bring many amenities to villages, Buch as roads, 
and water supply and to embark on various experiments of rural reconstruction. 

Referring to the serious position of provincial finances, the Governor hoped that 
the councillors, while considering tho proposals for fresh taxation which had been 
dictated by the dire needs of tho situation, would keep in view the common good of 
the province. 

Coming to the new constitution, the Governor said it had now become law and 
wbon the ‘tumult and shouting’ had died down and a calm and dispassionate verdict 
of history came to be pronounced those who were responsible for its structure 
were oonfident that it would vindioate alike the honesty of their purpose, the liberality 
of their intentions and the skill and wisdom of their craftsmanship. The Governor 
then referred to the danger of disunion which seemed to him to take two forms. 

On tho problom of the Central Provinces and Borar, the Governor said that under 
tho new Act the C. P. and Berar wero heated as one province with a joint legisla¬ 
ture dealing with all its affairs, and emphasised that the two parts of the province 
should reach an agroement on tho question of financial arrangement to avoid discontent. 

Coming to the general form of disunion, which had been brought about by the 
action of those who for many years stood aloof from working the present constitution 
and who had not made up tneir mind as to tho attitude they would adopt towards the 
new constitution, the Governor asked them to read the history of tho past 15 years 
during which the present constitution had beon worked and worked successfully. If one 
considerable section of the people stood aloof from their proper task the whole work 
of the community must suffer. The Governor, the ref ere, appealed to all political 
leaders of the province to accept tho new constitution, seize the substance they had 
gained and work together for tne common good. 

Budget for 1930-37 

22nd. FEBRUARY Tho Finance Member, Mr. E. Gordon, presentod the bud¬ 
get for 1936-37 to the Counoil to-day which showed an estimated revenue of Bs. 
481,24,060, expenditure of Rs. 489,76,000, leaving a deficit on revenne account of Ks. 
8,52,000. Adding the debt and deposit heads but excluding the famine relief fund, 
the total loss on the year rises to Rs. 19,87,000. 

The revised estimates for 1935-36 show that the Government expected to olose 
the year with small revenue surplus of Rs. 38,000, whioh was converted to a deficit 
of fis. 2,45,000 as a result of the restoration of cuts in pay in certain transferred 
departments in August last, but owing to a fall in revenue under heads Land 
Revenue, StampB and Excise tho current year would close with a deficit of Rs. 
25,59,000, the reason for deterioration being adverse economio condition and the 
ootton yield whioh was far below normal for the fifth year in succession. 

The Finance Member in tbo course of his budget spoeoh said that a financial 
settlement between the provinces and the central authority was impending and he 
believed that they had a good case for receiving assistance. However, it was essen¬ 
tial that they must meet difficulties and in order to reduce the defioit in revenues 
Government would introduce and ask the House to pass two measures, one the En¬ 
tertainment Tax Bill and another the Financial Bill imposing higher fees for non- 
jndioial stamps and for motor taxation both of which were expected to produoe a 
revenue of about six lakhs of rupees which would go towards revenue reduction of the 
deficit. Concluding, the Finance Member oJaimed that while the picture of their finanoia! 
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progress since the inception of the present reforms was not a happpy one, his two 
predecessors and himself set themselves to spend only when funds were available 
to match their expenditure with their means. 

Gknebal Discussion or Budget 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council devoted whole day to the general discussion of the 
Budget. Mr. C. B. Parekh, opening the debate, said that much economy in expenditure 
could be effected by reorganisation and retrenchment in Government Departments. 
He also felt that Government revenues could be improved by the abolition of the 
Malgozari system and also revision of the excise policy. The policy, which had been 
followed for the last eleven years, bad proved ruinous to excise revenue and it was 
necessary to revise the policy which would supplement the exoise revenue by Rs. 40 
to 60 lakhs. 

Mr. Pande felt that the budget afforded no relief to the poorer classes. Local 
bodies were still suffering from cuts in general purposes and education grants with 
the result that employees in local bodies were, in turn, subjected to salary cuts. 
Restoration of cut by Government in the caso of its own employees had caused much 
heartburning in employees of local bodies. 

fiao Saheb B. H. Fulay referred to the economic condition of the people and 
urged revision of the land revenue policy. Ho alleged that police resorted to ooercive 
taotics with regard to Burhanpur textilo strikers, that employees in the Government 
Press were not given promotion for the last two years and that Judges of the newly 
constituted High Court hurried oases through. 

Mr. D. T. Uangalmurti vigorously attacked the taxation proposals and Mr. B. A. 
Kanitkar (Nationalist) deplored the failure of Government to restore eduoation and 
general purposes grants to local bodies. They would agree to taxation measures if 
Government agreed to restoro cuts in grants. 

Seth Thakwdas favoured chalking out a bold line of action containing a forward 
programme, on the lines of Kemal Pasha’s or President Roosevelt’s. Several othor 
members also participated in the debate- Members also complained that Government 
was increasing expenditure under Reserved Heads and crippling Primary Eduoation. 

Mr. A. L. Binney , Financial Secretary, denied that Government’s estimates were 
too optimistio. He woloomed the suggestion of augmenting Government's revenues. 

The Hon. Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Minister for Education, replying to the criticism 
levelled against his department, said that the problem of primary education was, exa¬ 
mined by the Government. The Local Self-Government Committee had recommend¬ 
ed that it should be mauaged by Iooal bodies. With regard to land mortgage banks, 
they had established ten in this Province and the Banks had just started work. 

The Hon. Mr. Baghavendra Bao, Home Member, said it was the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to hand over to the new Government as perfect an administrative machi¬ 
nery as possible and to this end it was necessary to increase tho police forco in 
certain districts. The increaso proposed was a technical increase, since, the Coun¬ 
cil had since 19130 every year accorded sanction to expenditure for extra police forco 
in Raipur District. If Councillors expected the police to be civil and courteous and 
protect their lives and property and maintain Jaw and order, it was necessary that 
constables should be given the necessary training. So the expenditure for a training 
school for oonstables was necessary and overdue. 

The Han. Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, said that the poiioy which Government 
were faithfully following regarding excise was the policy laid down by the Council 
eleven years ago. The question was being examined by the Excise C ommittee, and 
he preferred not to anticipate their reoommendation regarding the desirability or othe- 
wise of oontinuanoo of that poiioy. Abolition of the Malgnzary system was a sub¬ 
ject on which the present Government could not reach a decision in the last year 
of its regime. The subject was so important that without the fullest backing of 
public opinion, it could not be properly tackled. Mr. Gordon assured the House that 
Government had done everything in its power to give relief to local bodies and cuts 
would be luliy restored as soon as the financial situation is improved. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Moneyucndeb8’ Bill ( conid. ) 

25th. FEBRUARY Tho Counoil enacted into Jaw to-day the C. P. Money-lenders 
(Second) Amendment Bill on tho motion of the Home Member. The Bill which would 
remain in force for four years made the registration of the moneylenders in the 
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province compulsory, thus enabling the Government to exercise the same control 
over them in the interests of the debtors. 

EnT£RTJLINMBXT 8 DUTY BlLL 

The C. P. Entertainments Duty Bill was referred to a select oommittee. The 
object of bringing forward the measure, as the Finanoo Member stated, was to enable 
the Government to levy duties on entertainments such as oinemas and remove a 
part of the existing deficit in the provincial revenues. 

■ The Finance Bill 

The House nest discussed the C. P. Finance Bill on the motion of the Finance 
Member that it should be referred to a select committee. Tho Bill proposed to 
enhanoe the rates of taxes on motor vuhicles in tho province and also the duty 
leviable on certain instruments under Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

The Fiuance Member sail that the present taxes lovied on the motor vehicles 
in the province were very low when eotnparod to rates in other provinces and tho 
Government proposed to incroaso them so that the additional revenue thus obtained 
might be utilised to strengthen tho finances of the province by removing tho present 
deficit. 

The discussion of the Bill revealed non-official opposition to fresh taxation, some 
members declaring that the motor industry would be seriously affected by the 
increased taxation now proposed at a time of economic depression and keen compe¬ 
tition like that of tho present. 

The Home Member, intervening in tho debate, asked the House to accept the Bill 
which was brought forward owing to financial nocessity so that the Government 
might remove the deficit. 

The House, however, rojeoted tho seloct oommittee motion by 37 to 16 votes and 
thus threw out the measure. 

VoTiira or Boccir Destamds 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council carried a token cut moved by Mr. V. B. Ohaubal 
recommending to the Government 10 per cent reduction in the pay of all Govern¬ 
ment servants with a view to improving tho provincial finances. 

Dr. P. 8. Deshmukh by another cut motion urged tho postponement of the 
construction of the now High Court building involving an expenditure of about 
Rs. 8,00,000. He said that it was inadvisable to incur a fresh expenditure at a timn 
when tho fmauoial position of the province was far from satisfactory. 

The House, however, rejected the cut motion by 37 to 8 votes and voted the grant. 

It would be roeallod that tho House had rofusod to sanction this expenditure 
during tho last January sessiou when tho item in the form of a supplementary 
domand was brought forward for the approval of the Council. 

The neoessity of affording adequate relief to the agriculturists of tho province 
with the help of land mortgage banks was stressed by Mr. O. B. Parakh through a 
cut motion the discussion on which was adjourned. 

Adj. Motion—Folicb Assault 

2nd. MARCH:— In the Council to-day, tho President, Sir 8. W. A. Rum, read 
three identical motions for tho adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, ‘assault with lathis and batons ou and the arrest of 
43 persons by the police at Khandwa on Feb. 27. 

The Home Member pointed out that tho Government had no objection to tho 
motion. Tho debate continued for ouo aud half hours, after whioh a closure was 
applied. Tho motion was declared carried only four or live voices from tho Govern¬ 
ment benches crying ‘no’. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande moving the motion detailing his version of the incident, 
said that a sub-inspeotor with throe constables proceeded to the Ashram, whioh was 
managed by tho disciples of the dead saint at Khandwa on Feb. 27 in searoh of some 
suspects when a polioe officer was wrongfully confined in the Ashram. Thereupon 
another sub-inspector with 40 constables entered the Ashram at a time when a 
large congregation was busy offering prayors at the Ashram temple, and assaultod the 
people mercilessly with lathis, resulting in 50 injured, foor seriously, while the 
polioe esoaped with minor injuries. The mover asked the Government what was the 
justification for the lathi oharge and why a magistrate was not summoned before 
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the police resorted to force. Mr. Pande added that the polioe arrested next day 60 
men, including innooent persons, all of whom were marohed to the oourt in hand* 
ouffs exoept one. Pointing ont that even pleaders had been refused interviews with 
the prisoners, Mr. Pande nrged the Government to enquire into the inoident 
thoroughly and take necessary action against those whose objeot seemed to create 
terror in the looality. 

Seven other members, supporting the motion, protested against the conduot of 
the polioe at Ehandwa and demanded jastioe in the oase, one speaker alleging that 
some women sustained injuries from the lathi charge by the polioe. 

The Home Member, Mr. JS. Raghavendra Rao, recalling the facts based on the 
official report received from Ehandwa, said that a number of people had come from 
outside to visit the Ashram and that the place was one on whion the polioe shonld 
keep an eye in view of the possibility of suspicions characters arriving there. When 
a polioe party, consisting of a sub-inspeotor and four constables visited the Ashram 
on Feb. *7, and noticed the motor driver of the manager of the Ashram without a 
license, the police party was assaulted and confined within the limits of the Ashram. 
Another police party armed with muskets and falfci*, arrived at the place to secure 
the release of the first polioe party when the police party were attacked by 300 
persons. The sub-inspeotor, armed with a lathi, charged and brought the situation 
under control. Forty-three men, inoluding the men of the Ashram, hod been arrested 
and about 30 rioters and 50 policemen wore injured, but none seriously. The Home 
Member denied that the women wore involved in the lathi charge and declared that 
the polioe had acted with seif-control and succeeded in restoring order with the 
least possible use of force and infliction of serious injuries. The Home Member 
added that the oonduot of those involved would in due course be judged by the 
judicial authority at Ehandwa and asked the mover to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was, however, carried. The House then adjourned. 

4th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. K. P. Pande moved a token out in 
the demand for polioe urging eoonomy in expenditure. He oomplained that expendi¬ 
ture under this head had, in recent years, rison by leaps and bounds. The present 
were peaceful times, since civil disobedience was neither being practised nor was 
there any possibility of its revival for some years to oome. This increase in ex- 

g enditure nad resulted in crippling the activities of the transferred departments and 
e saw no reason why the question of increasing the polioe force should not bo held 
over and funds diverted towards the transferred departments. 

Mr. HT. J. Raughton , Chief Secretary, pointed out that Mr. Pande’s contention 
was not oorreot The fact that expenditure under police in 1935-36 was Rs. 55 lakhs 
showed that not only had expenditure not risen but tied curtailed. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao also opposed the motion. 

Seth Sheolal said that just as military expenditure was the highest item with the 
India Government, police expenditure was the highest in the Provinces. He pointed 
out that a polioe oonstable received a more salary than a primary teacher, at the 
end of his career. 

Two more cuts, one urging the postponement of the question of making the addi- 
tinoai armed police in Raipur permanent, and the other censuring the District 
•Superintendent of the Police, Nagpur, for passing a prohibitory order in respect of 
the Murtizafur peasants, who arrived here in January last ana demonstrated in front 
of the Council Hall, were moved but the first was withdrawn and the seoond lost. 

Opposing the seoond ont, the Chief Seoretary said that they ought to be thank¬ 
ful to the Distriot Superintendent of polioe, for enabling Councillors ,to work peace¬ 
fully. He reminded the House that during the last two or three sessions, »money- 
lenders, taxi-drivers, peasants and others wore marching in procession to the Coun¬ 
cil Hall and demonstrating. Members were jeered at by the prooessionists and bat 
for the preventive action of the police, peaceful work iu the Oonnoil would have 
been impossible. The motion was lost by 85 votes to 18. 

The polioe demand then came ont unscathed. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p. m., and the remaining demands were passed. The 
Counoit then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


January Session—Patna—9th. to 14th. January ’36 

Public Safety Amend. Bili, 

The six-day session of the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council oommencod 
at Patna on the 9th. January 1936 with thin non-oliicial attendance when 
the Public Safety Amendment Bill was passed by 49 votes to 13. Introducing 
the Behar and Orissa Public Safety Extending and Amending Bill of 1930, 
seeking enactmont in a permanent form of cortain features of the Public 
Safety Act of 1933 and supplementing the legislation of Government of India, Mr. 
P. C. Tallents, Home Memoer, dwelt iongthily on the necessity of the measure with 
a view to enable the Government to cope with snbversivo and reactionary clement 
in the province. Continuing, Mr. Tallents stated that tho province of Bihar and 
Orissa waB the next door neighbour of a province where there was terrorism and 
there was the possibility of the political agitators getting across into Bihar. He 
pointed out that the Civil Disobodieneo Movement was only under suspension and 
coaid break out any moment. In view of such facts lie urged that Government felt 
it would be shirking in its duty if the measure were enacted for three years only. 

Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha, ieador of the opposition, moved an amendment extend¬ 
ing the life of tho 1933 bill for a further period of three years but withdrew in 
favour of the amendment standing in tho name of R. B. Shymnandan Sakai exending 
it to Gve years. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjee and Kumar Kalika Prasad Singh , both Congressites, vigo¬ 
rously opposod the bill, tho former holding that the Home Membor would have been 
the first man to introdnoo revolutionary activities in England if Englishmen had been 
in need of political freedom as Indians. Kumar Kalika Prasad said that the bill was a 
Now Year’s gift from the Government, to tho province and hold that emergency for 
tho the bill uid not oxist presontly. 

10tb. JANUARY 1 The Council discussed the motion of Tadjournment moved by 
Maulvi Mohammed Hafeet regarding the order of the Director of Public Instruction 
ordering a re-examination in the Patna division of the Middle English School 
Examination due to the leakage of question papers. 

It was withdrawn after a long discussion on the assnrance by the Minister of 
Education that the matter would be investigated and steps would bo taken to prevent 
a recurrence of such inoidonts. 

B. k 0. Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. W, O. Lacey, Secretary, Local Self-Government moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Municipal Amendment Bill with the chief objeot of investing tho Government with 
tho power of dissolution of tho oxisting Municipal boards iu cases of mismanagement 
and holding fresh election instead of complete supercessiou. Tho Bill was referred 
to a seleot oommittee. 
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B. & 0. VlLLACE AUMINISTUAT10X BlLL 

Tlio Cjuih; I passed tho Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Amendment Bill 
of 1936 for the dissolution of union hoards for gross incompetence and investing tho 
Government with similar power its stated above. This Bill was also introduced by 
Mr. Lacey. 

B. & (>. Mohi. km W.iiiK Bill 

13th. JANUARY 1 The Bihar and Orissa Moslem Wakf Bill, 1933, as reported 
by tho select jommittoe, was thrown out bv 41 votes to 15. Tho hill was moved 
for consideration of tho House by Mauloi IJautin Jan. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, opposing the measure, pointed out the opposition to tho 
measure from Shias and the wide divergence of opinion among Sunnis regarding the 
provisions of the Bill even as reported by the select committee. 

Mr. Abdul A si,. , Minister for Education, stated that the Government opposed the 
consideration (4 the measure and emphasised the inadvisability of considering the 
bill iu view of tho wide and hopeless differences amongst Muslims themselves in 
respect of some important provisions. 

Many other Moslem and non-Moslem members spoke on the bill. 

Noat-ori'tmi. Bu.i.s Introduced 

Mr. Ramunuyral i Naruyan Siiujh introduced two private bills, namely, tho 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 19.10 aud the Loral Self-Oovommont Bill, 1936, proposing 
io debar members of the legislative body constituted under the Government of India 
Act 1935, from becoming commissioners of municipalities and District local boards. 

Be.no al Land IIkvenuk Salks Amend, Bill 

14th. JANUARY The Government. suiTered tlioir first defeat of the session on 
tho motiou of 1 Mauloi At ahum mad ifa/is for reference to a select committee of the 
Bengal Luul Il.'vou to Sales Amendment Bill, 19-15, which was carried by 45 votes 
to 25. The measure was intended to provide for serving notices on recorded proprietors 
in tho event of default of payment of revenue and putting up their property for 
sale. Maulvi Hulk pointed out that public opinion was iu favour of tho measure. 

Tho lion. Mr. TtlloiHs, opposing the motion, said that the amending bi 11 was 
inconsistent with the present Act mi l impracticable. 

After a lively debate throughout the diy Hie bill was referred to a soloot com¬ 
mittee of IB Members. 

Muslim Kkiuiksentation in Local Bodies 

15th. JANUARY Tho House assented to-day to Maulvi Abdul Qanftt motion to 
make a special order lot the continuance of tlio B. aud 0. Municipal Amendment Bill, 
1935, and tho B. and O. laical Scif-Govoruineut Amendment Bill, 1935. Both the 
measures wore inteudod to provide adequate representation to tho Muslim community 
in local bodies. The House thou adjourned si no tlio. 


February Session—Patna—22nd, to 29th. February 1936 

Tiuuutk to Late Kino 

The February .session of the Council commenced on the 22nd. February and the day 
was dedicated matin' memory of King George. All sootions of tho House joined in 
paying tributes to the late King and tlio I Louse adjourned as a mark of respect 
after adopting tlio condolence resolution. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha , Leader of the House, said: 
‘We of this province have a special reason to cherish with gratitude tho memory 
of King George. It is well kuowu that every Bihari iu his heart desired to have a 
separate province ol his own. This was duuo at Delhi when His Majesty came to 
India for uorouatiuu. Tho proclamation which had announced the separation of the 
province has fulfilled that ambition which had boon oherishod by every Bihari at 
that time. This royal province, therefore, will for ever remember with gratitude 
the visit of the first sovereign to this country’. 

The members stood for two minutes, iu silenoe, unanimously adopting the 
resolution and couvoying tho respectful homage and loyalty to tho late King 
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Budqei foe 1936-37 

24th. FEBRUARY Introducing to-day the budget estimates for the new 
Province of Bihar for 1936-37, Hr. Nirsu Narayan 8inha, Finance Member, at 
first referred to the separation of the new Province of Orissa and explained that 
the finanoes of that Province were not under consideration in that House. 

He commented on the financial history of the Province and pointed out that 
though the Province was not in debt, this was only because, throughout its life, 
the Province’s finanoes had been guided along paths of financial rectitude, partly by 
starving the Province even of the necessities and the present resources of both the 
new Provinoes were wholly inadequate to meet the requirements when compared 
with the standards of other Provinces, until sums were available out of income-tax 
for distribution to the Province, and it was necessary that both the Provinces 
should receive immediate assistance by moans of grants-in-aids. 

On the separation of Orissa, Bihar loses Rs. 94 lakhs revenue and transfers to 
Orissa Rs. ninety and a half lakhs expenditure. The budget however provides for 
Rs. 11 lakhs contribution to be receivod from Orissa. 

As a result Bihar is better off by about Rs. seven and a half lakhs after 
separation, contributions being for the High Court, joint Medical and Educational 
institutions, leave and ponsion charges of joint services, and Orissa’s share of 
pensions has already been sanctioned for being paid from the Bihar rovenue. 

Next year the new Provinoo of Bihar will have revenue of Rs. 4,70,00,000, 
which after taking into account the rovenue transferred to Orissa, is Rs. 11 lakhs 
more than the revised estimates. This inereaso results mainly from aooounting 
charges and separation of Orissa and does not indioate increased prosperity. The 
estimated expenditure next year is Rs. 4,81,73,000 which, after making allowance for 
Rs. 90 and half lakhs transferred to Orissa and contribution of Rs. 7,36,000 received 
from the new Province is Rs. 19 lakhs more than tho revised estimates. 

The Budget provides for Rs. 4,91,000 for recurring and Rs. 14,38,000 for non-re- 
ourring new sohemes. Reonrring schemes inolndu many which had been previously 
in existence on a temporary basis, and actual new recurring commitments total Rs. 
1,161)00. 

The more important of the new schemes are increased discretionary grantB, per¬ 
manent restoration of primary education grant, extension of the Cottage Industries 
Institute, building grants for primary schools, creation of boiler inspectorate and in¬ 
creased augmentation grant. 

Summarising earthquake expenditure, the Finance Membor said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India will likely have to meet a total oxpendituro of Rs. 206 lakhs and the 
Local Government Rs. 69 lakhs. 

Agrictjltuiust Relief Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, Mr. S. K. P. Singka moved reference to 
select committee of the bill to provide relief to the agricuturists from indebtedness and 
emphasised the acute povorty of Bihar peasantr y and emergent nature of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. P. C. Tallents , on behalf of the Government, moved the circulation of the 
bill for public opinion, pointing out tho difficulties inherent in enacting such legisla¬ 
tion and explaining what other provinces had done in that connection. The proposed 
legislation touched only a fringe of the problem and it was desirable that public 
opinion be ascertained whether the problem would be tackled in detail or as suggested. 

The Council agreed by 30 to 23 votes to uiroulate the Bill for public opinion. 

Non-officul Resolutions 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council disoussed to-day non-offioial resolutions. 

The resolution of Khan Bahadur Babtbur Rahman , recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a lawyer in eaoh district to conduct prosecutions on behalf of the 
Crown and abolish the system of such prosecutions being conducted by polioe officers, 
was withdrawn after an explanation by Government that modifications in the system 
would involve enormous expenditure. 

Mr. 8. K, p. Sinha’s resolution, asking the Government to appoint a oommittee 
to undertake the programme of extension of the present Council Ouamber to provide 
additional accommodation required for Bihar legislatures under the new reforms, 
was accepted. 
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Toe Niemeyer Scheme 

' 27th. FEBRUARYThe House adopted unanimously to-day Mr. Radha Prasad 
Sinha's resolution recommending the Government to convey to Sir Otto Niemeyer that 
this Council urges for a satisfactory and equitable financial resettlement for Biliar and 
the new province of Orissa, as in the opinion of tho Council provincial autonomy 
was not likely to succeed unless such re-settlement was made as to remove tho 
financial disabilities attaching to this province under the previous arrangements. The 
mover said that poverty had been imposed on the provinoe, while the rest of India 
derived tho benefit of its resources. 

The Finance Member , accepting the resolution, said that tho position of Bihar 
was stronger than others for snbvention. In fact they had the right to demand it. 
He assured the House that he would press tho claims of the province before Sir 
Otto Niemeyer shortly. 

Mr. Sachehtdananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, and several other non- 
official members supported the motion. 

B. & 0. Cess Amend. Bill 

28th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day, discussion oentred round Mr. P. C, 
Tallent's motion for reference of tho Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment BUI to a 
Select Committee. Mr. Tallents lengthily explained the Government policy in amend¬ 
ing the existing Law, whiob aimed at remedying the desperate state of roads in 
colliery areas and ensuring that all collieries, which used roads, should contribute 
and all suoh oollieries which were making profit should pay something more in 
future as they had done in the past. 

Mr. H. D. Tawnend and Mr. M. N. Mukherji, representing colliery interests, 
vehemently opposed tho Bill. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

29th. FEBRUARY Besoming discussion to-day Sir Qanrsh Dutt Singh said 
that the main object of the Bill was to cover the nakedness of the District Boards. 
Services after services had been retrenched owing to lack of income. If the boards 
woro to exist, some source of income had to be found out for them. In Hazaribagh 
and Manbhum there was no other source of inoome by which the resources of the 
Boards could bo augmented except levying some sort of tax on coal. Ho said that 
cess should not be levied on profits as it was very uncertain. Therefore, the speaker 
said that cess should be levied on actual production. The coalfields were raising the 
same if not larger quantity of coal depression. The method of taxation suggested 
would bring an income of about Rs. 3 to 4 lakhs. The consumers, said the speaker, 
would not grudge paying eight pies per ton of coal used by them. Despite every¬ 
thing the market for coat will remain the same as the slight rise will not affect its 
demand in market. 

Mr. J. M . Stnha opposed tho Bill on the ground that if it was passed, it would 
prove ruinous to the coal industry. 

Mr. B. IV. Heigh (European) said that he was in full sympathy with the objects 
of the Bill. He complemented the Government on their method of handling the 
problem of low revenue of the Distriot Boards in the coalfields area. 

Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha said that he was in agreement with much of what had been 
said for the Bill bat he disagreed with the idea of levying a uniform rate of cobs 
for all kinds of coals. He suggested a graded rate of taxation aocording to the 
quality of the coal. 

Mr. N. N. Sinha said that the issue before the House was that the income of 
the Distriot Boards has declined to such an extent that they were unable to look 
after the education, sanitation and roads in the area. The reason for tho falling off 
in the price of coal was due to the faot that the trade was dull all over the world. 
The oess proposed to be levied was 8 pies to a ton whioh the speaker said was 
negligible in so far as it would not very much add to the difficulties of the coal 
trade. The measure was in the interest of everybody in the distriot and as snob 
the House should pass the Bill. 

After the Home Member had replied to the debate, the motion for reference to 
a Select Committee was carried by 44 votes against 19. The House then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session—Shillong—10th to 28th. March 1936 

Tin uuiES to Late Kino 

The Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. March 1936 under the presidency of Mr. Faisnoor Alt. Tlip lion ble Rai 
Bahadur P. C. Datta moved the resolution of condolence on King Georges death 
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and of loyalty to tho new King. Mr. Hockenhull, Khan Bahadur Nnruddin Ahmed, 
and Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta spoke on tho motion. 

The Hon’blo President associated himself with tho resolution. Thereafter the Council 
adjourned as a mark of respoet to the momory of King George. 

Tiib Governor's Address 

11th. MARCH i—His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, addressing tho Council 
tliis morning, paid a tribute to tho memory of the late King George and reoalled the 
message recently broadcast by IT. M. King Edward VIII making clear that His 
Majesty would follow in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Proceeding, tho 
Governor said that this was the last Budget session which ho would bo addressing 
and, reviewing tho political development in the Province, stated that his experience 
was that the moment opportunity was offered to Indians, tlioy would work tho 
system with a good sonso of responsibility. Tho fact that, people’s minds had already 
been preoooupied with what tho now Act would bring them, showed that all vaguo 
talk of not working tho now Constitution had ovaporated into thin atmosphere. 
Referring to the financial position of the Province, he pointed out that the gravest 
anxioty of the Government and the people of tho Province, at the moment, was 
about tho estimated deficit of Rs. 57 lakhs. His Excolloncy hero adverted to tho 
Niemyer Enquiry, and paid a tribute to Sir Otto Niomeyor who, with an open mind, 
gave a patient hearing to tho ease presented by their Province. 

He duet sou 1936-37 

Tho Hon. Mr. W. L. Scott , Pi nance Member, then presented tho budget for 
1936-37 . Assam’s total income estimated is Rs. 2,27,93,000 while the expenditure is 
Rs. 3,29,5000. A loan of 57 lakhs and 12 thousand from the Provincial Loans 
Funds will Ik- required to balance tho accounts. 

Tho debt at the end of this montli would be Rs. 192 lakhs and in March 1937 it 
would be Rs. 339 lakhs, a sum greater than the provincial revenues. Under “Excise” 
a decrease of Rs. 1 and half lakhs was expected owing to tho opium restriction 

"“"a Hon’blo Mr. Scott addressing said: “In 1936-37, wo have to find Rs. 19 lakhs 
to pay our duos and this we can only do by borrowing morOj a process vulgarly 
known in commercial circles as ‘feeding the dog on his own tail’ and recognised as 
a prelude to bankruptcy.” 

Hills Introduced 

Tho following bills were next introduced : tho Cattle Trespass (Assam Amendment) 
Bill, 1936, the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1936, the Assam Land and 
Rovenuo (Amendment No. 1) Bill, 1936, tho Assam Land and Revenue (Amendment 
No. 2) Bill, 1936, the Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, 1936, and tho Assam 
Debt Conciliation Bill, 1936. 

A motion for circulation of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1936, for 
eliciting public opinion, raised by Maulri Abdur Rashid Choudhury, was declared 
carried by 25 votes against 19. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury's Bill, the Assam Land Revenue Re-assess¬ 
ment Bill, 1935, wa3 referred to a Select Committee. 

Mould Abdur Rashid Choudury'e motion to refer his Assam State Aid to In¬ 
dustries Bill, 1935, to a Select Committee was opposed by the Government and even¬ 
tually lost. 

Maulvi Abdul Khalique Choudhurys motion to refer the Assam Embankment 
and Drainage Bill, 1935, to a Select Committee was supported by Mr. Rohini Kumar 
Choudhury, Khan Bahadur Kcrainat Ali, Khan Bahadur Md. Moshraff and others, 
but opposed by ltai Bahadur Brintlaban (Joswatni Mr. E. P. Burke, Chief Engineer, 
and the flon. Rat Bahadur P. C- Datta, Judicial Member and oventnally lost when 
put to tho vote. 

Moneyleaders' Amend. Bill 

12th. MARCHThe Council decided to-day to circulate the Assam Money¬ 
lenders’ Amendment Bill of 1936 moved by Maulavi Rashid Chaudhury for eliciting 
publie opinion before the 31st. July, 1936. Tho Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Datta, .Tndicial Member, pointed out the drastic nature of the Bill. 
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Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Assam Municipal Amendment Bill ot 1935 tor getting public plaoes of worship 
exempted from paying water and latrino taxes was also to bo circulated for eliciting 
publio opinion before the 31st August, 1936. 

Mr. Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhuri’s Assam Disorderly Houses Bill of 1935, 
and Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Ohowdhury’s Bill, the &asam Land Revenue Amendment 
Bill of 1936 were sent to the Select Committee. 

13th. MARCHMr. Abdul Khaleque’s Cruelty to Animals Bill and Money 
Lenders’ Bill were withdrawn. Mr. Abdul Khaleqm's Disorderly Houses Bill and 
Mr. Abdur Rashid's Money Lenders’ BUI were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Hioii Court for Assam 

Khan Bahadur Keramatali's resolution for high oourt in Assam was lost by 
26 against 15 votes, the Tea Planters opposing the resolution. Assam Valley mem¬ 
bers supported the resolution while the Surma Valley members opposed it, only 
Messrs. Abdul Khaleque and Abdur Rashid (Surma Valley members) voting in favour 
of Bio resolution. 

Dudoet Discussion 

16th. MARCH .-—The Council concluded to-day the budget discussion. Mr. F. IV. 
Hookenhull deplored borrowing by the Government to finance thoir needs and pressed 
for improvement of services. 

Mr. Qopeniralal Das Chaudhury regretted the absence of any programme for 
raising literacy, improving health and increasing the earning capacity of the masses. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddm Ahmed hoped that terrorism had left Assam for ever 
and the Assam Criminal Amendment Law would remain a dead letter. 

Mr. J. A. Dawson , Chief Secretary, Assam Government, requested the members 
to make Assam a bigger and stronger provinoo by working in unity. 

Rat Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, Minister, said that the Sylliet Medical School 
oonld not bo started in the present financial condition. 

Mr. B. O. Dennehy, Secretary to the Transferred Department, said that the 
question of distributing opium in pill forms in Assam coulu not be taken up in the 
present condition of provincial finances. 

17th. MARCH The Couucil passed to-day tho Assam Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill as also the Cattle Trespass (Assam) Amendment Bill. The former encountered 
some opposition. 

The Assam Land Revenue Amendment Bill, as reported by the select committee, 
was taken into consideration, while the Assam Debt Conciliation Bill and the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill woro sont to select committees. The Sylliet Tenanoy 
Bill was introduced. 

The adjourned motion of Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chaudhury to discuss the recent 
decision of the Government to bring the Local Rates Amendment Act of 1932 into 
force from the 1st of April 1936 and to inoroase the rato from 1343 B. 8. in north 
Sylhet sub-division, was defeated by 26 votes to 13, 

Voting on Budget Demands 

19th. MARCHThe Council passed to-day the demands under land revenue, 
forest, stamps and navigation. Cut motions moved were withdrawn or lost. 

Mr. Kasinath Salkia urged for giving Mauzadars the right to appeal to the 
Government and Mr. Sarveswar Barua sought to raise their commission by 10 per 
cent The Government did not agree. 

Mr. Kasinath Salkia urged upon the Government the necessity of spending at 
least a portion of the grazing tax for growing grass for fodder. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. L. Scott, Finance Member, did not agree to earmark any 
portion of the revenue for any particular purpose as suggested. 

20th. MARCHThe Council passed to-day demands for grants under general 
Administration, Administration of Justioe and Forts and Pilotage. A out motion 
moved by Mr. Sanat Kumar Das for making appointments on merit alone to the 
extent of 20 or 25 per cent of appointments in certain servioes was opposed by 
Khan Bahadur Keramat Aii, Maulvi Abdur Rahim Chowdhury and others ana 
eventually withdrawn. 
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Mr. Rohini Kumar Choivdhury’s cut motiou urging abolition of one of the posts 
of Commissioner of Divisiou was carried. 

.. 24th. MARCHTho Council passed to-day tho demauds under Excise, 
Education (reserved) and Education other than European. The House by 25 to 9 
votes rejected Maulvi Abdur Rashid (Jhuudhury's out motion raising a discussion 
about the appointment of more Muslims us professors and lecturers. 

Mr. O, A. Snail, Director of I'ublic Instruction replied that these appointments 
wore made by a selection board on which there were two Mahomedans to look after 
Mahomedau interests and the instructions of tho Govornmeut were to appoint the 
best available men, preference being given to natives of tho province. 

On a cut motiou moved by tlazi Idris Ali Barlaskar the Government were 
criticised for their excise policy. 

Item. Maulvi Abdul Hamid, .Minister of Education, stood by the declared policy 
of tho Govcnnnoct to reduce consumption of opium. The motion was withdrawn. 

26th. MARCH Un a out motion raised yesterday in tho Council-by Maulvi Abdur 
Rashid Chaudliury, tho House discussed to-day at considerable length as to what should 
be the principle i f appointment in tho grades of lecturers and professors iu Assam 
and eventually decided by a majority of 25 lo 9 votes that tho principle should be 
one of merit, preference being given to tho natives of Assam. 


Assam Land Revenue Amend. Biel 

27th. MARCH The Council passed to-day tho Assam Land Revenue (Amendment 
No. 1) Bill, 1936, which made provisieu for setting aside the sale of an estate for 
non-hay incut of laud rovonno. 

Tito Bill was introduced by the liou’blc Ml'. IK. L. Scott, Revenue Member. 

S vi.itKX Tenancy Bill 

The Sylhot l’cuaucy Bill was referred to a select oommittoo. 

Reouction or Rest 

28th. MARCH Tho Council passed to-day Khan Sahib Maulvi Mizanar 
Rahman’s rosol ition for roductiou of rent in Mochpara anil Hijni itaj ostutos on 
account of their inability to pay reels duo to various causes. 

The Lieu. Maulvi Abdul Humid, Minister of Education, accepted the resolution 
moved by Mr. If. W. llockeuhttll, Loader of tho planting group in the House, for a 
further departmental invcstig.iliou aud report regarding the possibility of devoloping 
auimal husbandry iu tho province. 

Assam Dis-ordeuly Houses Bile 

Tho House text adopt.) I tlm Assam disorderly Houses Bill, 193(5, which made 
provisions for discontinuance of disorderly houses iu certuiu localities iu Assam. 

Mr. Sartmshmar llama* motion for having a tuberculosis sanitarium was with¬ 
drawn ou assurance being given that there was prospect of a small sanitarium shortly. 
The House thee adjourned sina die. 


SI 



The Burma Legislative Council 

Budget Session—Rangoon— 17th. February to 4th. March 1936 

Burma Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

Tho Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Couuuii oommenood at Liao goon ou 
tho 17th. February 11)30 and after tliruo hours’ dobato, rejeoted tlio Burma 
Criminal Law Amoudment Act Bill by 44 votes to 33. Members of U. Ba Mate's, 
V. Oh.it Ulaing's, Myat Pate's and People's Parties and tho Indians voted against 
the Bill, while the official bloc, including Ministers, Europeans and soveral Indepen¬ 
dents, voted in favour. 

Tlio Home Member , in moving that tho Bill be passed into law, implored the 
House not to bo prejudiced and biassed, but to bo reasonable, as the Bill did not 
contain any objeotionablo provisions. 

Mr. B. A. A', fyabp, leading tho attack, remarked that persons detained as ter¬ 
rorists wore not terrorists but . branded so by tho C. I. D. 

Mr. Oanga Singh held that tlio terrorists were Government’s own making owing 
to unemployment. 

Mr. M. M. Raft criticising the principle of fho measure, said that no uttompt 
was made to givo the accused persons opportunities to test the veracity of the pro¬ 
secution statements collected by tho authorities concerned. 

Mr. B. N. Das and scvoral Burman speakers condemned the Bill. 

; Bill Recommended dy Governor 

19th. FEBRUARY JS. the Governor returned to tho Council to-dav, the 

Burma Criminal Law Amendment Bill, with a recommendation that the Bill be 
passed in Lite form in which it was originally introduced. 

Council Rejects the Bill again 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—For tho second timo by 37 votes to 32, fho Council re¬ 
jected the Home Member’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill when ho asked for leave 
of tho House to introduce the Bill in tho form as recommondod by II. E. the 
Governor. 

Sir Maung Ba, Homo Member, said that the Act. was justilied. It enabled Gov¬ 
ernment to frustrate the attempts of Uouga! terrorists, f’ruvoutiou was bettor than cure. 

Mr. Oanga Singh termed the measure as a lawless Bill. 

Tho House thou refused to grant leave on division. 

Demands for Grants 

24th. FEBRUARY The Council commenced tlio two-day debate on the Finance 
Member’s domauds for grants, ami tho whole day was occupied in dismissing four 
cut motions, of which ono was withdrawn and three woro passed. U, Ba Sate 
moved a cut to discuss grievances of indigenous oil extractors, sineo the Burmose 
regime in Yonang-yauug oil-fields and maintained they were being exploited by the 
B. O. C. The Financial Commissioner, however, pointed out that the grievances were 
imaginary. The out was passed by 41 to 24 votes,; 

Rangoon—Madras Mail Service 

27th. FEBRUARY Mr. M. M. Vellayan Cbetliar’s cut motion in the Homo 
Mombor’s demands for grant to discuss tlio autiou of the local Government in acquies¬ 
cing in the discontinuance of tho direct mail service between Madras and Rangoon 
wore earned unanimously. ° 

Tho Home Member said that ho had no objection if tlio House wished to discuss 
tho matter but lie stated that the Government would not participate in the dubute 
but would forward the views expressed to tbo Government or India. ’ 
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Several Indian members strongly resented this action of the Government of India 
and nrgod tlio local Government to make recommendations for the continuance of 
the service. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Release of political prisoners aud detenus was discussod by way of out motions 
under tlio Homo Member’s demands for grants which was voted with reduction of 
Us. 101 by passing two cuts. 

Mr. Oangasingh's cut urged the release of all political prisoners convicted under 
Sections 121-A and 353-A, f. 1*. C. and Burma Criminal Law Act (excepting those 
who had committed violence) simultaneously with tho introduction of reforms. He 
argued that it was right ami proper that under tho now constitution, Burma should 
start with a elo.in slato by liberating all political- prisoners whoso patriotic feelings 
had offended law. Tlio speaker instanced tho release of prisoners during tho last 
Coronation. 

Govornmont speakers pointed out that only 18 persons wove now in custody, of 
whom 10 wore under the Burma Criminal Jaw Act. It would bo dangerous to re¬ 
lease them in tho iutoi'osts of public peace and tranquillity. 

Tho motion was carried by 33 votes to 20. 

Mr. A”. A. S. Ttjabji moved two outs, one calling attention to tho unsatisfactory 
method adopted for tlio release of detenus and the othor to tho desirability of send¬ 
ing detenus to Bougal or teaching them industry. After hearing Govornmont views, 
both outs wero withdrawn. 

As regards tho lirst cut, the Chief Secretary assured the lionso that if any detenu 
gave an undertaking that lie would not participate in any subversive act iu future 
and his guardian gave a guarantee to that effect, Government would be normally satis- 
lied and release him. Regarding tho second cut, tho Judicial Secretary stated that 
so far as tho training of detenus locally was concerned Government would do its 
best to treat any ease sympathetically. 

28th. FEBRUARY -.—Owing to want, of quorum, tlio President adjourned tho 
Council, when it met- after luncheon recess to discuss tho demands for grants under 
tlio charge of the Forest Minister. The warning hell was given for two minutes 
under tho Standing Order but only 18 members, including the President, was found 
to be iu their scats. 

2nd. MARCH A livolv debate was heard to-day when Ramri U Hating Mating 
(independent Party) moved a cut to pass a vote of censure on Dr. Ita Matr , Education 
Minister, after tin latter had moved his demands for grants. 

Ramri Mating Mating was continually interrupted by members of Dr. Ba Maw's 
Party who quest! mod aiid cross-questioned him aud made humorous remarks. 

Tlio mover supported by 11 Kyato Din , ox-Kduoatioii Minister, criticised th# 
ministerial policy and assorted that Dr. lia Maw had not acted according to his pledges. 

Several members of Dr. Ba Maw's Party opposed tho motion. 

Dr. Ba Maw refilled tho allegations. 

Tho motion was lost, only six including Sir J. A. Mating Qyi , Leader of the 
independent Party, standing up in favour of the motion, while the rest of the 
House opposed il.' 

Thereafter Ramri Mating Mating moved another cut to restrict tho travelling of 
tlm Education Minister at public expense for his private propaganda work. 

While the mover was speaking tho Council was adjourned, owing to want of 
quorum. 


Tub Governor’s Farewell Address 

4th. MARCH “Tlio responsibilities of this Council under the now Constitution 
will ho very vastly increased. Through tho support which you givo to or withhold 
from Ministers you will directly bo responsible for tho policy of Govornmont and 
that responsibility will keep you very fully occuniod”, was tho note of warning 
sonudod by II. K. the Governor, in the course of his farewell address to-day to th# 
Council. 

His Excellency oontinuod that under the now Constitution, the Executive agency 
would have no control ovor policy. That would rest with tho Council, and they 
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would enforoe tlicir control over polioy through tho Ministers ami would see that 
to-day administration through tho Exocutivo agoucy was conducted in accordance 
with tho general policy approved by tho Council. It was no part of tho duties of 
tho Legislature to interfere with tho details of daily administration. 

Reviewing the past three years of his administration, II. E. the Oovernor said 
that financial equilibrium was restored, but it was attained by considerably retarding 
tho progress of the Province. Ho, however, thought that tho revenue position of 
Burma would be better after separation. As regards tho political situation, His 
Excellency thought that the prospects of political progress were much bettor than 
they were three years ago. 

Rangoon Students’ Strike 

A full dross debato on tho Uuivorsity strike was held in tho Council in the 
special night sitting, which commenced at 8-.‘JO. The debato lasted till alioiit mid¬ 
night U Saw's motion as amended by U /Cun was passed without division. Two 
other amendments moved wore withdrawn. 

Tho motion recommended that a Committee bo appointed, consisting of eight 
persons including seven M. L. C.’s to enquire into tho recent strike of tho Univer¬ 
sity students and submit recommendations to the Local Government. 

Several Burmese aud Indian speakers, supporting the motion, criticised the 
Government’s attitude as irresponsible detachment ami emphasised that the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislative Council wore under a doliuito moral obligation to settle 
the issue. 

The Education Secretary , explained that under the University Act the Univer¬ 
sity Counoil was tho supreme authority on internal matters, like strike. Therefore 
Government havo no legal status in thoso matters aud could have no attitude. 

The Education Minister , roplying to the debate, stated that by virtue of tho Act, 
internal mattors wore within the competence of the University Council. As regards 
external affairs, ho sympathised with the desirability to examine tho workiug of the 
Act. Government, though prepared to convey to the Oovernor the full report of 
the debate, would not participate in voting. He also informed that the Governor, 
who was tho Chancellor of the University, would consider the views of the House 
while selecting tho personnel of the Committee that had been decided by the 
University Council to eud the issue. The Council was at this stage prnroyued. 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Session—Peshawar—10th. to 28th. March 1936 

Tim session of tlm N. W. Frontier l,ogisl.ativo Council, wliicli commenced 

at Peshawar on tho 10th. March 1936, adjourned after passing, all standing. 
Sir (Jrarye (■minint/ham'* motion on Kins George's death, expressing (loop sorrow 
ami heartfelt sympathy with His Majesty kin;; Edward and Queen Mary and tho 
Royal Family and realliriuing constant loyalty to tho Kmperor and tho Jiritish Crown. 

Fir George Cunningham said that (lie death hail removed a trim guide and friend, 
revered as a Kin *; and lovod as a man, fnl! of dignity and simplicity and evor faith¬ 
ful to his own supreme standards of duty and service. 

Party loaders and tho Minister, Sir Abdul Qaiyum , associating, paid tributes to 
the late King’s personal interest in tho people's wolfaro. 

The President, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim said that ho would convoy the 
Council's.feelings to. King Kdward and tho Queen Mother. 

All Hindu and Sikh members who were absent in the last session as a protest 
against issuing the language circular wore present. They also attended to-morrow’s 
sitting, when the condolence motion ou tho death of Khan Bahadur Abdul Gafer 
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of Zaidac came before the Council. Thereafter, they proposed to leave the Council 
mil in accordance with thoir constituents’ mandate to abstain from attending till 
the circular was withdrawn. 

BUDGBT FOR 1936-37 

1 Itb. MARCHSir George Cunningham, Fiuanoe Momber, presented to the 
Council to-day the budget for 1930-37. 

After taking stock of the present and past position, tho Finance Member estimated 
receipts at Its. 170 lakhs and expoudituro at Its. 180 lakhs, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs, 
to he met from tho opouing balance of Rs. 10 and one-fourth lakhs. Last year Sir 
Ooorgo Cunningham opined, Its. 7 aud a half lakhs must bo takon as standing deficit 
duo to non-rocurriug expenditure of Its, 1 and a half lakhs to the Council hall 
building and Its. 50,0J0 on other items including olootion charges, leaving a not 
deficit of Its. 8 lakhs. To increase revenue, tho Government proposed to introduce 
the Motor Taxation Rill in tho form rocommondod by II. E. the Governor as a result 
of which one lakh revenue was estimated, reducing the net deficit to Its. 7 lakhs. 

The Finance Member observed that “the future course of our administration must 
depend largely on tho decision of tho Government of India, regarding future sub¬ 
vention to tho Province. Sir Otto Niomevor is now enquiring into tho question. 
Local Government have placed before him full account of tho Province’s needs. The 
verdict will anxiously bo awaited by none more than myself.” 

Taxation on Motor Vehicles 

Tho President next read tho Governor’s mossago-recommending tho passago of the 
Motor Taxation Hill in a modified form, aiming at lower taxation of cheap vehicles, 
after which tho Finance Merabor sought leave to introduce tho Bill, which was grant¬ 
ed by 19 votes to 13. 

Referring to Motor dealors’ representation regarding the feos and taxes charged 
by the local Government, tho Finance Member assured the House of reduction after 
serutiuy. lie impressed the urgont necessity of facing the moral and linaneial obli¬ 
gations to strengthen the case for increase of subvention. 

Mr. Khuda liaksh , Leader of the Opposition, said that Government, at the expense 
of loeal bodies, wanted to (ill tho gap caused by unnecessary expenditure, not consi¬ 
dered by the Haig Committee, while calculating tho subvention. 

University for the Frontier 

12th. MARCH Tho Council carried a non-official resolution to-day recommending 
the establishment of a Unitary University at Peshawar. 

Dr. Gill , Director of Education, said that the lxieal Government submitted a 
case for a grant to tho Govorumout of India, hoping it would include it in the sub¬ 
vention. 

air Abdul Qaiyum , Ministor, said that tho now Univorsity would eater to tho 
needs of tho tribal area forming half tho Provinco. It was not their intention to 
trausmit to the tribal area ideas imported by mistake from Soutli India. 

Votinc on Budget Demands 

26th. MARCH Mr. Peer Baksh , an Indopondent member, moved a token cut 
to-day in the demand for grant under Goneral Administration : Reserved” “to condemn 
tho Government for the misuse of tho provisions of tho Public Tranquility Act by un¬ 
justifiable restraining of tho lawful activities of associations and individuals.” 

Mr. Poor Baksh urged tho lifting of tho ban of unlawfulness from the Frontier 
Congress Committoo and restrictions on individuals in view of the changed political 
atmosphere. 

Tho Home Member , Sir Goorgo Cunningham, said that Government’s eonsoience was 
clear that thoy had not abused tho Act. Tho restrictions on associations were under tho 
Criminal Law Act. Tho tranquillity Act was applied on 13 persons, of whom at 
present, six are believed to bo in sympathy with torrorism and five were members of 
tho Naujawan Bharat Sablm. Tho 12th was Manlvi Ghulara Ghaus, President, Frontier 
Jamait-ululema, and the 13th, Tnayatullah Mashraoui, founder of JCakshar move¬ 
ment. If there was any order directed against constitutional activity like seeking 
election to tho Legislature, Government were prepared to relax it. The out was rejec¬ 
ted without division. 



The Indian National Congress 

Resolutions passed at the 49th. Session of the Congress 
held at Lucknow on 12-14 April 1936 

t. Condolence 

This Congress expresses its seuso of sorrow and loss at the deaths of Sriyuts 15. 
N. Sasraal, M, V. Abliyankar, A. T. Oidwaui, T. A. K. Shorwani, Arif Ilasvi, Deep 
Narayan Hingli, Slv.ipuvji Baklatwaia, Hir Dinsliaw Waclm, Nabin Chandra Baruouu, 
■Slirimati Kamla Nehru, Syts, Mohanlal l’andya, Both National Choradia, Ganpatrao 
Tikekar, T. V. Veukataram Iyer, Aga Mohammad tSafdar and Mahadeo i’rasad b'etk. 

2. Greeting to Prisoner* Etc. 

The Congress sends its greeting to the thousands of Indians whom British impe¬ 
rialism keeps in prison, in detention aud in exile, aud who suiter in silenoo and 
with bravo endurance in the cause of India's freedom. In particular, tho Congress 
sends affectionate grouting to Khan Abdul Uhaffar Khan, a member of the Working 
Committee, and offers its earuost sympathy to Die people of tho North-West Frontier 
Province, and of Miduaporo District, and other parts of Bengal, who have long had 
to endure tho tiercost repression under a regime approximating to Martial Law. 

3. Shri Suhhas Chandra Bote’* Arreit 

The Congress has learnt with iudignatiou of the Arrest under Regulation III of 
1818 of Bhn Bubhus Bose on his return to India aftor long exile, when on his way 
to attend this session of tho Congress. This Congress considers it a further and 
significant proof of how British imperialism continues to use its full apparatus of 
reprossiou to prevent normal political and personal life in India. To Shri Subhas 
Chandra lloso tho Congress souds its warm grouting aud sympathy. 

4. Suppreuion of Civil Libertie* 

Tho Congross draws public attention again to tho widespread aud intensive 
suppression of civil aud, in many instances, personal liberties in India by tho British 
Government, with tho object of crushing tho uatioiud aud labour and peasant move¬ 
ments. In paitiuuiar, to tho banning of hundreds of Congress and other national 
organisations, mul labour and peasant unions, aud political and other groups; sojsuro 
and continued possession by the Government of many ashrams and other oducatioual 
institutions; the continuance of the Ordinance regime by tho certification and passage 
of tho Criminal Law Amendment Aut, oven after ils rejection twieo by tho Assembly, 
aud Die enactment of similar provincial Acts ; (ho proscription and banning of books 
aud iieriodioals; tho numerous Cross laws aud censorship resulting in tho suppression 
of 348 newspapers in recent years and the forfeiture of largo sums deposited as 
securities ; the detention of largo number of pcoiilo for indefinite periods without 
charge or trial, the uumcrous special and additional disabilities under which tho 
people of tho Frontier Province have to suffer; tho many encroachments on personal 
liberty in parts of Bengal; tho restriction by oxterumout, internment and otherwise 
to tlio free movement of persons within tho country, thus preventing them from 
carrying on their usual occupations aud business, aud even obstructing humanitarian 
and roliet work ; tlio application of mimnnw l>i«» *>>.» •• * 1 ’ 
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representativos of the British Government that constitutional progress is being made 
in India. 

Further, the Congress deeply regrets that in the Indian States there is a similar 
suppression of civil and personal liberties, and, in many of them, conditions in this 
respect are even worse than in the rest of India and almost every kind of liberty 
is non-existent; that in some States even tho Congress has boon banned and normal 
peaceful work of organisation prevented, and insult offered to tho National Flag. The 
Congress realises that tho effective power behind tho States is that of the British 
Government and many of tho Status arc under tho direct control of British Officers. 
Howsoever the responsibility for this deplorable state of affairs might bo shared 
botwoun the British Government and the Rulers of tho States, the Congress declares 
that it can recognise no differentiation in porsoual, civil and democratic liberties as 
between the Stales and tho rest of India. 

The Congress expresses tho determination of the ludiau people that notwith¬ 
standing this attempt to paralyse national growth and activity they will continue 
to face tho situation with courage anti fortitude and will carry on the struggle for 
freedom till independence is achieved. 

5. Foreign Department 

The Congress authorises and directs the Working Committee to organise a 
foreign department of the A. I. O. C. office to work under tho general superinten¬ 
dence of tho Working General Secretary and with such special stall as may be necessary, 
with a view to create and maintain contacts with Indians overseas, and with inter¬ 
national, national, labour and other organisations abroad with whom co-operation is 
possible and is likely to help in tho cause of Indiau freedom. 

6. Romain Rolland’i Invitation to the World Peace Congress 

This Congress, Imviug considered tho invitation of Monsieur Romain Rutland, 
Honorary President of tho World Committee of the struggle against War and 
Fascism, to participate in the World Congress for peace to be held in Geneva in 
September next, conveys its greetings to tho organisers or the Peace Congress 
and its assurauoes of its full sympathy and oo-oporation in tho groat work of 
ensuring peace in the world based on national and social freedom. The Congress 
is eouvincod that such a poaou can only bo established on an enduring basis when 
tho causes of war are removed aud tho domination and exploitation of nation by 
nation is onded. 

7. War Danger 

Tho Congress, at its sessions hold in Madras iu 1927, drew the attention of the 
country to the danger of imperialist war and the possibility of India being made a 
tool in suuh a conflict for imperialist purposes, and declared the right of the Indian 

n dc to refuse to participate iu any such war without their express permission. 

’he danger lias hecomo more evident and urgent since then witli tho growth of 
fascist dictatorships, tho Italian attack on Abyssinia, the continuing Japanese aggre¬ 
ssion in North China aud Mongolia, tho rivalries and conflicts of tho great imperia¬ 
list Powers, and tho feverish growth of armaments, and vast and terrible war 
threatens the world. In such a war an attempt will inevitably be made to drag in 
and exploit India to her manifest and disadvantage aud for the heuulit of British 
imperialism. The Congress therefore reiterates its old resolve and warns tho people 
of the country against this danger, and declares its opposition to tho participation of 
India in any imperialist war. 


8. Sympathy for Abyitinia 

Thu Congress expresses the sympathy of tho Indian nation for the Ethiopian 
people who are so heroically dufendiug their country against imperialist aggression 
and considers Abyssinia’s light as part of the fight of all exploited ualions for freedom. 

Tho Congress condemns the great Powers and the League of Nations for their 
policy in regard to the Italo-Abyssiman war. 

9. Government of India Act 

Whereas iko Government of India Act, which is based on the While Paper 

and the Joint Parliamentary Report and which is iu many respects oven worse than 
the proposals coutaiued in them, in no way represents the will of nation, is designed 
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to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of the people of India 
and in imposed on the country to the accompaniment of widespread repression and 
the suppression of civil liberties, the Congress reiterates its rejection of the new 
constitution in its entirety. 

The Congress, as representing the will of the Indian people for national froedom 
and a democratic* state, declares that no constitution imposed by outside authority 
and no constitution which curtails tire sovereignty of the people of India and does 
not recognise their right to shapo and control folly their political and economic 
future can be accepted. In the opiuion of the Congress such a constitution most be 
based on the independence of India as a nation and it can only be framed by a 
constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or a franchise which approximates 
to it as noarJy as possible. The Congress therefore reiterates and stresses the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly in tho name of the Indian people and calls upon 
its representatives and members in legislatures and outside to work for the fulfilment 
of this demand. 

In view of the faot that elections for tho Provinoia! legislatures under the new 
Act may, aooordiug to official statements, take place boforo the next suasion of the 
Congress, this Congress resolves that in such au event candidates should be put 
forward on its behalf to contest such soats in accordance with the mandate of the 
Congress and ia uarsuanco of its declared policy. Such candidates must be chosen 
from those who mlly support the Congress objective of Indian Indopoudenoo and 
pledge themselves to carry out its policy in regard to the legislatures. 

The A. I. C. C. shall plaoo before the country prior to the election, a manifesto 
explaining the political and economic policy and programme of the Congress in 
oouformity with the resolutions passed by it from time to time. The Provincial 
Congress 'Committee may further supplement tho manifesto by adding thereto speoiiio 
items which have special application to their respective provinces. All Provinoial 
manifestoes must bo approved by the Working Committeejof tho A. I. C. C. 

Kosoivod further that the functions of the Parliamentary Board be discharged in 
future by the Working Committee of tho A. I, C. O. Tho Working Committee is 
authorised to apppoiut such Boards or Comraitteos as may be necessary to organise 
elections to legislatures as well as to guide, co-ordinate and control the activities of 
Congress members in Legislatures. Accordingly tho Parliamentary Board noed not 
be reconstituted hereafter. 

The question of aocoptanoo or non-aecoptanuo of office by Congress members 
clouted to the legislatures under tho constitution having boon agitated in tiie country 
tho Congress, in view of the uncertainties of tho situation as it may develop, con¬ 
siders it iuadvisablo to commit itself to any decision at this stage on tho quostion 
and leaves it to be decided at tho proper time by tho A. I. C. C. after consulting 
tlio Provinoial Congress Committees. 


10. Indians Abroad 

Tho Congress reiterates its sympathy for the Indian settlors in South Africa, East 
Africa, Zanzibar, and tho Fizi Islands aud deplores tho continuing deterioration in 
their status aud the privation of porsonal and property rights in sptto of past agree¬ 
ments and declarations of Local and British Governments and assures them of _ its 
readiues8 to take such action as may bo within its power to ameliorate their oouditiou. 

11. Congreu and Mmi Contact* 

Tho Congress is of opinion that it is desirable to develop closer association be¬ 
tween tho masses and the Congress organisation, so that they may take greater share 
ia tho shaping of congress policy and in its activities, and the organisation might 
become even more responsive to their needs and desires. With a view to this, mid 
further to bring about closer co-operation with other organisations, of peasants, work¬ 
ers and others, which aim at the freedom of the Indian people and to make the 
Congress a joiut front of all tho auti-imporialist oloments iu tho country, this Con¬ 
gress appoints a eommitteo consisting of Sriyuts Rajendra Prasad, Jairanvlas Danlat- 
rara and Jayprakash Narayan to mako recommendations iu this bolialf including 
proposals for such ameudmeut of the constitution as may bo considered necessary. 
The Committee shall report to the A. I. O. C. through the Working Committee by 
tiie end of July 1936 aud its report shall be then circulated to provincial and district 
committees for opinion. The final recommendations of the A. I. C. C. on thi* report 
shall be placed beforo the next session of the Congress, 

32 
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12. Agrarian Programme 

This Congress is of opinion that the most important and urgent problem of 
tho country is the appalling povorty, unemployment and indebtedness of the 
peasantry fundamentally duo to antiquated and reprossivo land tenure and 
revenue systems and intensified in recent years bv tho great slump in prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Tho final solution of this problem iuevitably involves tho romoval 
of British imperialistic exploitation, a thorough change of the land tenure and revenue 
systems and a recognition by tho Stato of its duty to provide work for the rural un¬ 
employed masses. 

In view, however, of tho fact that agrarian conditions and land tenure and revenue 
systems differ in tho various Provinces, it is desirable to consult the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committees and such peasant organisations, as the Working Committee considers 
fit, in the drawing up of a full All India Agrarian Programme as well as a programme 
for each Province. This Congress, therefore, calls upon eaoli Provincial Congress 
Committco to make recommendations in detail to the Working Committee by August 
31, 1936, for being considered and placed before the All India Congress Committco 
having particular regal’d to tho following matters 

1. Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants. 

2. Safeguarding of the interests of peasants where there are intermediaries be¬ 
tween the State and themselves. 

3. Just and fair relief of agricultural iudubtcdnosB including arrears of rent and 
revenue. 

4. Emancipation of tho peasants from feudal and semi-feudal levies. 

5. Substantial reduction in respoct of ront and revenue domands. 

6 . A just allotment of the State expenditure for tho social, cconomio and cultural 
amenities of villages. 

7. Protection against liarrassing restrictions on the utilisation of local natural 
facilities for their domostic and agricultural needs. 

8 . Freedom from oppression and harrassment at the hands of Government officials 
and landlords. 

9. Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment. 

13. Indian States 

This Congress while re-affirming tho resolution regarding Indian States passed in 
the Calcutta Session of 1928, and expressing its approval of the policy laid down in 
the statement issued by the A. I. C. O. in Madras in October 1935, desires to make 
it clear that, in its opiuiou, tho people of the Slates should have the same right of 
self-determination as those of the rest of India, and that the Congress stands for 
tho same political, civil and democratic liberties for every part of India. The Con¬ 
gress, howovor, desires to point out that tho struggle for liborty within the Status 
has, in the vary nature of thiugs, to bo carried on by tho people of the States them¬ 
selves. 

14. Amendment* to Constitution 

A number of amendments to tho Congress constitution wero passod. The amended 
constitution is printed separately. 

IS. Next Congress 

Resolved that tho next session of tho Congress bo hold in Maharashtra. 


The All India Congress Committee 

First Meeting—Lucknow-9th. April 1936 

A meeting of tho A. I. C. C. was hold in the Suejects Committee Pandal at Moti 
Nagar, Lucknow on April 9, 1936. 

81m Eajendra Prasad presided. The Committeo consisted of now members elected 
for tho coming year. The raiuutos of tho last mooting held at Madras on October 17 
and 18, 1935 wero confirmed. 

Tlio audited accounts of tho period oxtending from April 1, 1934 to March 31, 
1935 and from April 1, 1935 to Douombor 31,1935 circulated along with the General 
Secretary s report wore passed. 
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The General Secretary’s report was plaood before the meeting. Sri Sampuranand 
objected to the adoption of the same as the members who had just reoeived it had 
no time to go through it, Tho adoption of the report was therefore postponed to 
allow members time to road it. 

The President then thanked the members of the Committee and the country at 
largo for the co-operation that he had received from them in his work and for their 
unfailing courtesy towards him throughout his torm of office. He invited the 
President-elect Sri .Tuwaharlal Nehru to take tho chair, 

Maulana Abul ICalam Asad proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring President. 
Eto eulogized his groat servioes to the country and said that Babn Rajendra Prasad 
had infused new Fife in the nation at a time of great depression. Snmati Sarojini 
Naidn spoke iu support and paid a glowing tribute to the retiring President. Sri 
Sampuranand on bohalf of tho Socialists associated himself and his party with this 
voto of thanks. 

Second Meeting — Lucknow — 18th. April 1986 

Tho adjourned mooting of tho A. T. C. C. was again hold on tho 13th at Luoknow. 
Shri Jawharlai Nehru presided. ... 

The General Secretary’s report was adopted aftor a brief discussion. Some minor 
items were suggested for inolusion. 

Tho treasurer’s audited accounts placed beforo tho Committoo woro passed. 

Third Meeting — Lucknow — 16th. April 1986 

Another moeting of tho A. I. C. C. was hold immediately aftor the Congress on 
Uie morning of April 15. Sri Jawharlai Nehru presided. 

Messrs. Dalai and Shah and Messrs Chottalal and Agarwal of Bombay were 
appointed as honorary auditors for tho noxt year. . 

Dr, Pattabhi was thanked for the earnest zeal with which ho had done his work 
as tlui historian of the Congress. . 

llabu Rajendra Prasad made a statement about tho Bengal election disputes. He 
was authorised by the Committee to contiuuo to deal with the Bengal disputes. 

The President then made a statement reviewing the situation and pointing oat 
his difficulties in tho selection of the now Working Committoo. 

The New Working Committee 

On April iG at Lucknow tho President nominating tho membors of the new 
Working Committoo issued tho following statement to the press : 

The constitution of tho Congress directs the President to solect the members of 
tho Working Committoo for his torm of offioo. This duty and this burden thus 
dovolvo upon mo and l have given this matter the most careful and earnest consi¬ 
deration. Inevitably, I have consulted many colleagues and sought their guidanoo 
in the matter. This became specially iucumbent on mo as I was placed in a some¬ 
what peculiar position. As President, [ was the ohiof executive of tho Congress and 
was supposed to represent that groat organisation. But in some major matters of 
policy I do not represent the majority viewpoint to which expression has been given 
m tho resolutions of the Lucknow Congress. Thus tho Working Committee could 
not, at the same time, represent, on these matters, my views as thoso of the 
majority. I have felt that it would bo improper for me, under these circumstances, 
to select a committee entirely in cousonanoe with my views and the views of the 
majority of Congressmen, as expressed in the open sessions of tho Congress, must 
prevail. I was tomptod to shift tho burden of selection on tho All India Congress 
Committee, so that this Committee might choose such persons to represent it as 
it thought lit and proper. But alter much thought I have come to the conclusion 
that this would not bo a proper course to adopt and I may not shirk tho responsibi¬ 
lity that lias boon cast on mo. 1 have tried therefore to form a committee which 
represents mainly tho majority viowpoint, but which also contains some representa¬ 
tives of the minority, Such a selection has its advantages. I have endeavoured, 
however, to make it a committoo which, I hope, will pull together in the struggle 
against imperialism and serve tho Congress aud the country worthily in this great 
struggle. I trust that ray colleagues of tho All India Congress Committee and Con¬ 
gressmen in general will give this Committoo their loyal co-operation and support 
and strengthen its hands in tho great work boforo us, so that we can build up a 
joint and impregnable auti-imporialist front. 
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The Committee is limited, under the constitution, to fifteen members including 
the President It is impossible to include all those whom I would like to have in it. 
I regret especially that some old and valued members, who have served on the 
Working Committee in past years, have been left out of it I hope, however, that 
wo shall continue to have their full oo-operation and that we shall frequently 
avail ourselves of their advioe. 

I select the following fourteen members for the Working Oommitteo: 

Treasurer : Shri Jamnalal Bajaj. 

General Secretary : Shri J. B. Kriualaui, Members : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shri 
Rajondra Prasad, Shri Vallabhbhai J. Patol, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Shri C. 
Rajagopalachari, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, Shri Narendra Dev, Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Shri S. D. Deo, Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan, Shri Bhulabliai Desai, Shri 
Aehyut Patwardhan. 

So long as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is in prison, Dr. Khan Sahib will aet for him 

Two of the persons above named, Shri C. Rajagopulchari and 8hri Jayaprakash 
Narayan, are not at present members of the All India Congress Committoo. Tho 
A. L C. C. has, however, been enlarged by tho decision of the Lucknow Congress 
and I trust that those two members will soon become members of this enlarged 


The first meeting of the now Working Committee will take place at Wardka on 
April 27 at 3 p. m. 


The Working Committee 

A mooting of tho Working Committee was hold in tho Ilarijan Colony, Delhi, on 
March 21-24, 1936. The meeting adjourned on March 24, to roassemblo at Allahabad 
on April C. It carried on deliberations at Anand Hhawan on the Ctir and 7th aud 
adjourned again to meet on tho morning of 8th at Lucknow. Thereafter tho com¬ 
mittee mot everyday till April 14. Tho members present were • 

Sri Rajondra Prasad ; Sri Jawlmrlal Nehru ; Sri Vallabhbhai Patel; Sri Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya; Sri Sarojini Devi; Sri Jamnalal llajaj; Sri Gangadharrao Deshpande : 
Sri Pursliottam Das Tandon ; Sri K. b\ Nariman ; Sri Surendra Mohan Moitrn : Sri 
Syed Mahmud ; Sri Jairamdas Doulatram; Sri J. B. Kripalani; Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad joined the deliberations at Allahabad and Lucknow. 

Sri Bhulabliai Desai and Sri Oovindbaltabh Pant attendod tho meeting by speoial 
invitation. Sjt. Rajagopalachari was invited to attend the meeting at Allahabad and 
Lucknow. 

The following business was transacted 

A. 1. C. C. Election ■ in Bombay 

In the opinion of tho committoo no substantial irregularity is disclosed in the 
elections of members to tho All India Congress Committee from Bombay. Tho oloc- 
tion therefore stands. 

Election of Delegate* of Utkal and Mahakothal 

Resolved that the President bo authorised to condone the irregularity oausod by 
non-paymout of delegates’ fees aud the non-issue of certificates on payment of tho 
prescribed feo for all the delegates prosettt and participating in the mooting of 
January 20, 1936. 

Bengal Election Dispute 

“Considered the resolution of the Executive Committee of the Bongal Provincial 
Congress Committee dated March 15, 1936, and the ad interim report of Messrs. 
Surendra Mohan Moitra and Birendra Nath Majumdar, sorutiuisors, and also hoard 
Dr. Suresh Banerioo, Sjts. Bireri Majumdar and Dhiresh Chakravorty. 

“The Committee is of opinion that it'is not possible to substitute tho nomination 
of delegates for their election by primary members and it is nooossary, iu tho opinion 
of this Committoo, that oloction of delegatos should be held by primary mombers. 

“Tho Committoo, accordingly, directs that tho election of delegates should be hold 
in those districts in which tliore is no dispute, and in the districts in respect of 
which the serutinisors have boon able to submit the final list of members as per 
statement given below, aud the committee allots tho number of delogates mentioned 
agaiust each district or in tho districts where more than one delegate is elected, the 
whole distriot should be treated as one multiple constituency. As regards the 
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remaining district*, the sorutinisers are requested to expedite their scrutiny and the 
President is authorised to allot a number of delegates to them as soon as the 
serutinisors’ reports are received. The Exeoutivo Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee will announce in the press names of the Returning Officers and 
polling station for each district by March 28. Tho nomination of candidates should 
reach the Returning Officer by 7 p. m. on March 31, 1936, and the scrutiny of tho 
nominations will take place on April 1. The polling of votes shall take place on April 
4 noxt and the results shall be declared on April 6 at tho latest. 

“A meeting of delegates will bo held at 10 a. m. at tho Bongal Delogates’ camp at 
Motinagar, Lucknow, on April 9, to oleot one-twelfth of their number as members 
of the All India Congress Committee from Bengal. 

Tho number of delogates to bo elected from tho districts is as follows 

Bankura 3, Bylhet 5, Dacca 2, Nadia 2, Pabna 3, Dinajpur C, Chittagong 1, Jossore 
3, Khulna 3, Hooghly 2, Birbhum 1, Barisal 1, Jalpaiguri 2, Burdwan 2, Murshidabad 
2, North Calcutta 4, South Calcutta 2, Central Calcutta 2, Burra Bazar 2, 24-Parganas 
2, Noakhali 3, Faiidpur 1, and Midnapur 7.” 

Babu Rajondra Prasad also issued the following statement 

“In view of the powor given to mo by tho Working Committee to nominate dele¬ 
gates and members of tho All India Congress Committeo to represent tho district of 
Midnapore where tho Congress organisation is still under a ban, 1 nominate tho 
following gentlomon. viz., 8jt. Suhlias Boso, Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das, Kumar D. L. 
Khan, Pramath Nath Banorjee of Contai, Sjt. Ramsundar Singh, Sjt. Mauraatha Nath 
Das and Sit. Lalit Mohan Smha. 

“It will bo noticed that in tho above list I have included tho first-named two 
gentlemen who are not residents of Midnapur. I inoluded Sit. Sublias Chandra Boso 
for obvious reasons and I nominated Sjt. Mohim Chandra Das of Chittagong, whore 
Congress work has become difficult if not Impossible, and I think it desirable that 
this distriot should not go unreprosontod. Another gentlemen of Chittagong should 
be elected as a delegate by tho members of Dacca in combination with those of 
Chittagong to onablo that district to got adequate representation. 

“I record my appreciation of the Bongal Provinoial Congress Committee and the 
serutinisors and hope the rest of tho work will be completed in time for tho Congress. 

“I hope this decision will give satisfaction to congressmen and Congresswomen 
iu Bengal and I trust the election will bo conducted with fuirness and complotod 
in time.’' 

Fresh Election DUputes 

“Resolved that the President bo authorised to douido any olection dispute that 
might ariso bofore the noxt session of tho Congross at Lucknow.” 

Headquarter* of Andhra P. C. C. 

“As temporary moaaure tho Andhra P. C. C. is allowed to keep Madras as its hoad- 
quarters.” 

Enrolment of New Primary Member* 

The permission given by the President in February last for onrolmont of Congross 
mombers from thou onwards for tho year beginning with April 1936, beforo tho assem¬ 
bling of the next Congress at Lucknow iu April 1930, was approved. 

Repair* to Swaraj Bhawan 

“Resolved that a sum of Rs. 750 bo sanctioned for tho noxt year for tho repairs 
of Swaraj Bhawan.” 

Tho Committee drafted resolutions on the following subjects to bo placed beforo the 
Subjects Committoo of the Lucknow Congross : — 

(1) Condolonco ; (2) Greeting to Prisoners etc,, (3) Shri Snbhas Chandra Bose’s 
arrest: (4) Suppression of Civil Libortios ; (5) Foreign Department ; (6) Romain 
Holland's invitation to the World Peaoo Congross ; (7) War danger : (8) Government 
of India Act ; (9) Sympathy for Abyssinia ; (10) Indians Abroad ; (11) Congross and 
Mass Contacts; (12) Agrarian Programme; (13) Indian States ; (14) Amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Resolutions of which due notice had boon given by the mombers of the All 
India Congress Committee were discussed. Some of those wore covered by tho re¬ 
solutions recommended by the Working Committee. Others woro declared out of 
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order. Ouly C resolutions remained for the ballot and theso were to bo placed be* 
fore the Subjects Committee. 


The New Working Committee 

„„ oq 6 ® 1 * 4 J5 aeo4 ' l, f> °f the uew Working Committee was bold at Wardha on April 
“ » n d 29, 1930. The following members wore prosont : 

Bn Jawaharlal Nehru (President) ; Sri Rajendra Prasad ; Sri Yallabhbhai Patel; 
iSn Bajasppalaohari; Sri Jamnalal Hajaj; Sri Jairamdas Doulatram ; Sri Blmlabhai 
Posai j Sri Naroudra Dev ; Sri Jaiprakash Narayan ; Sri Achyut Patwardban. Sri .7. 
Kripalam atttendod tbo mooting a eouple of hours lator. 

Minute* 

(1) The minutes of the last mooting bold at Delhi, Allahabad and Lucknow woro 
road and confirmed. 

Donation of R*. 10,000 

Tho President informed tbo Committoo that anonymous donation of Its. 10,000 
had boon received earmarked for the organisation of a foreign department of the All 
India Congress Committoo office. 


Foreign Department 

(2) In viow of tbo Congross decision on tho subject it was resolvod that the 
President he authorized to organize a foreign departmont of tho All India Congross 
Committoo office and that Its. 2,000 bo sanctioned for this imrposo out of the special 
donation for foreign work. 

Political and Economic Department 

(3) Resolved that a Political and Economic Information Departmont be created 
in tho All India Congress Committoo office in order to collect information in regard 
to political, economic and allied activities in tho country. Tho President bo authorised 
to organize such a department, and Rs. 2,000 bo sanctioned from tho general fund of 
the All India Congress Committee for tho purpose. 

Karnatalc P. C. C’» Letter* 

(4) The Karnatak P. 0. C’s letter datod Dharwar, April 27, 1936 regarding the 
procedure to bo followed for tho election of A. I. C. C. members was considered. 
Tbo Committoo held that under tho provisions of tho Constitution it was essential for a 
meeting of tho delegates to bo held at one place for the purpose of oleoting A. I. C. 
C. mombors and that this could not be done by post. 

Delhi Province 

(5) The letter from Delhi D. C. C. about the city and the District of Delhi to 
be made into a seimrato province, was oonsidorod and it was dooidod that opinion on 
the matter be called for from the district and town Congress Committoes of Delhi, 
Meerut and Muzaffaraagar, as woll as the U, P, P. C. C. 

Treasurer’* Balance Sheet 

(6) The following items iu the accounts that were boiug carried on form yoar to 
year wear oithor written oil or accounted 

1. As the Congress pavilion is worn out and has no value, rosolvod that tho 
amount of Rs. 9, 750 bo written off. 

2. Resolved that Us. COO advanced to Mr. Tondulkor bo writton off. 

3. Amount shown as advances against Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru advanoed in 
Deeombor 1931 and in 1932, to him and to Srimati Karaala Nohru for work in U. P. 
and Bohar, were amouuts spent during tho period. Those must be accounted for as 
expenditure. 

Depo»it of Fund* 

(7) Resolved that the treasurer bo authorized to deposit the funds in his hands 
in such banks or Arms doing banking business as ho may think fit. 

Account* 

(8) Resolvod that in future thore should be only one account, the treasurer’s 
accouut. The office accounts at Allahabad should be amalgamated with this. The 
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offioo should get money periodically from the Treasurer and send monthly accounts 
with the vouohors to tho troasuror’s offioo in Bombay. 

Anomalies in the Amended Constitution 

(9) Various anomalios being pointed out in tho Constitution as amended at Luck¬ 
now, Messrs. Rajagopalaohari, .fairamdas and Kripalani wore requested to examine the 
transitory provision of the Constitution and to submit proposals on the day following 
for auy consequential changes that might remove these anomalies. 

On tho recommendation of tho Commit too tho following consequential Rule and 
transitory provision wero mado for removing tho anomalios caused iu the Constitu¬ 
tion by tho amendments introduced in it at tho last Congross session at Lucknow. 

Consequential Rule under Art. XVIII 

(10) If auy dolegato olcctod to a Session of the Congross resigns after the session 
is ovor, tho vacauoy so created shall bo lillod in by the constituency concerned and 
such newly elo< tod dolegato shall exorcise all tho functions devolving on a dolegato 
according to the constitution until the next session, including membership in the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 


Transitory Provision Under Art XVIII ('/) 


(11) It is hereby resolved that the uoxt Congress Session having been advanced 
to Dooembor 1936, "and tho time allowed for ourelmont of members being thereby 
considerably reduced, notwithstanding anything contained in Art. Via) and the 
general timo-tablo issued ,by the Working Committee any member enrolled this year 
on or bofore August 31 shall bo ontitled to exercise his vote at all Congress elections. 

Labour Committee 

(12) Resolved that a Labour Committoo consisting of Srijuis .lairamdas Donlatram. 
Shaukorlat Banker, V. V. Giri, M. K. Masaui and .f. II. Kripalani bo appointed to 
koop in touch with tho labour movement and endeavour to co-operate with it, aud 
advise the Working Committoo thereon. 

Parliamentary Committee 

(13) Resolved that a Parliamentary Committee consisting or Srijuis (1) liijomlru 
Prasad, (2) Vallabhbhai Patel, (3) Abut Kalam Asad, (1) Kaiagopalacliari, (5) Illiiilabhui 
I)esai, (6) Naroudra Dov ami (7) Uovind Bullabli Pant with tho last named person as 
its Convenor, as woll as tho Presidents of all Provincial Congress Committees 
(excluding Burma) and Dr. Khan Sahib from tho Frontier bo constitute'I, to take 
such stops as may bo necessary in commotion with tho organisation of elections to 
tho legislatures. The Committee shall report to tho Working Committee from time 
to time and shall be guided by the Working Committee’s directions. 

(14) Tho following tirae-tablo was sanctioned by tho Committee to regulate the 
enrolment of primary members and tho various elections for tho next Congross:— 


1. Congress to moot—Last week of December. 

2. Announcement of Presidential election —Wtk December. 

3. Receipt in the A. I. 0. 0. office of results of tho voting in tho provinces of 
Presidential oleotion— 8th. December. 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the President —dth December. 

5. Receipt of lists of delegates by tho A, I. C. C. office from the Px'ovincia! 
Congress Committees-— let December. 

6. Receipt of names of delegates by the Provincial Congress Committees from 
districts— 25th November. 

7. Election of delegates in Districts - loth Nooemb'.r. 

8. Receipt by provinces front A. I. C. 0. office of figures of Pievineial quotas of 
' delegates— Slat October. 

9. Despatch of above quotas by tho A. I. C. C: office —25lk. October. 

10. Receipt by the A. 1. C. C. oflioo from tlm Provincial Congress Committees of 
lists ot qualifiol congress momburs for living provincial quotas of delegates —lStk. 
October. 

11. Roeeipt by the l*. C. C.’s of above lists from primary committees— 10th. 
September. 

12. Despatch by the primary committoos of above lists— oth. September. 

13. Last date of enrolment this yoar (vide Resolution No. 11) - 2let. Auguet. 
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Next Meeting of the Working Committee 

(15) ' It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held at 
Wardha in the second half of June next. 

2. Important Circular! About Congress Work 

The following Circular letter was addressed by the Prosident to Congress organisa¬ 
tions drawing their attention to some of tho prinaipal resolutions of tho Lucknow 
Session and inviting them to take immediate steps to soe that effect is given to them • 
Dear Comrade, 

Now that tho Congress is over, t venture to address yon and to draw your atten¬ 
tion to some of its principal resolutions. These resolutions oast a responsibility on 
all of us aud we have to take steps to give effect to them in so far as we oan 1 
trust that you will immediately oireularise your district aud local committees on this 
subject aud request them to hold oommitteo meetings, as well as public meetings, in 
order to give full publicity to tho Congress resolutions and plan out their future work 
in accordance witli them. 

Our office has already addressed you on the subjeot of tho ohangos in the Congress 
constitution, and copies of the amended constitution and the Congress resolutions aro 
being sent to you separately. Please study this oonstitution carefully and arrange to 
take early steps to givo effect to tho amendments and the transitory provisions. This 
will probably result in enlarging your committees and in adding to your A. I C C. 
members. This dosirablo change at the top should bo accompanied by a livening* up 
of tho primary committees so that evou our primary members might take more 
interost and greater part in our day-to-day activities. 'With a view to bring this 
about, as well as to broaden the mass basis of the Congress, a committee has been 
appointed. This committee proposes to issue a questionnaire to you iu order to have 
tho benefit of your experience aud advioo. 

Tho long and comprohonsivo resolution on the suppression of civil libertlos is one 
to whioh tho fullest publicity should be given and it should be repoated at public 
meetings. Special poiut is given to this resolution by the arrest and detention of 
Sri Subbas Chandra Boso as he was on his way to attend the Congress. A suggestion 
has beeu made that all India demonstration should take place on a particular day to 
mark our indigation at this further outrage of publio opinion and to send our gree¬ 
tings to our comrade Sublias Bose. I commend this suggestion to you and hope that 
such meetings will be hold as wisely as possible on Sunday, May 10. At those 
meetings, besides the special resolution on Subhas Babu’s detention, there should also 
bo a repetition of tho Congress resolution on tho suppression of civil liberties. 

Another Congress resolution which roquiros publicity is the one on War Danger. 
The importance and urgency of tins should be stressed and tho implications oxplaiued 
to our peoplo. Tho fact that it is not merely an academic resolution but one which 
affects us, nationally aud individually, and which is likely to have far-reaching oonso- 
quonces, should be made clear. 

Every Congressman will roaliso tho great importanoe of tho resolution on tho 
Agrarian Programme. This resolution is still incomplete and in order to fill in tho 
gaps and make it a complete whole, tho eo-operatiou of Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees, their local committees, and Kisau Sabins is desired. May I suggest, there¬ 
fore, that you should ask your local committees immediately to consider this problem 
and to confer with their primary committees, so that the widest possible discussion 
of this vital question takos plaoo. Each Provincial Congress Oommitteo should then 
make its own recommendations to the Working Committee. 

As you aro aware, tho resolution whioh was debated most in the Congress was 
the one on the new (lovemmont of India Aot. Whatever tho differences in regard 
to this might have been, ouo fact stands clear: that the Aot has to be combated and 
rejected. On that there is unanimity aud it is desirable to stress this as well as to 
make this tho plank of our anti-imperialist prograramo. The Congress stands firmly 
for independence aud anti-imperialism and it is only with this back-ground that wo 
can consider any question. Tho constructive side of our rejection is the Constituent 
Assembly and full publicity should bo givou to this in public mootings. Tho slogan 
of tho Constituent Assembly mast bo popularised and explained to tho masses. 

3. Subhaa Babu and Foreign Propaganda 

The following statement was issued by the President in this connection Iron 
Wardha on April 28, 1936 : 
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“la the course of the disoussioas at the Subjects Committee meetings at Luofcnow 
on April 14, my attention was drawn by a member to a public statement made by 
Srijnt Subhas Chandra Bose, prior to Ins arrest, in whioh he had stated that the 
'Working Committee had declined to vest him with a representative capacity on 
behalf of the Congress, for carrying on foreign work. I was asked if any communi¬ 
cation asking for such authority had been received by the then President of the 

A. L C. U. or by the Working Committee and whether the Committee had con¬ 
sidered it 

As I had no personal knowledge, I asked Rajeudra Babu and he told me that 
daring his whole period of office, that is nearly a year and a half prior to the 

Lucknow Congress, he had received no communication from Sjt. Su bhas Bose on the 

snbjeot and thus the question of considering it by the Working Committeo had not 
arisen. 

It has now been pointed out to mo that Sjt. Subhas Bose issued a statement to 
the press on this subject iu July 1235 and various press agencies and newspapers, 
presuming that the Working Committee would consider the subject, made forecasts 
and commented on it in August 1935. 

May I point ouc that these forecasts and unauthorised reports of proceedings of 
'Working Committee meeting are wholly unreliable. I have beeu astonished at 
reading in the press during tho last month about matters which had never been 
even tonohed upon during our committee meetings. It is quite clear that all the 
references in the press in August 19,)5 to au alleged letter from Sjt. Subhas Bose 
being considered by the Workiug Committee were witnout foundation. No such 
letter was received by Rajeudra Babu or the A. I. C. C. office, no suoh letter is to 
found in oar office files, and there is no mention of any such discussion in the 
detailed minutes of the Working Committee meeting. Neither the then president 
nor the Secretary has any reoolleotion of even an informal letter on the subject. 
It is difficult for them to remember now if they Baw the press statement at the 
time, but in any event the Workiug Committee does not usually proceed on the 
basis of press statements as these might be incorrect. 

I find no clear reference to a letter in any of Sjt Bose’s statements. It is possible 
that the misapprehension in the minds of the pnblio has arisen owing to some part 
of 8j. Subhas Bose’s statement being uonstrued to refer to a letter. It is also 
possible that a letter he sent was intercepted by Government. 

On the larger question of Foreign propaganda I do not wish to say anything in 
this statement.. I have long been in favour of our developing foreign contracts and 
a world outlook. But when wo oome to the manner of doing so the subject is full 
of difficulty under present conditions in Europe and in India 1 doubt if it is desirable 
or _ possible to have offioial representatives of the Congress in foreign countries. 
This may como later. I imagine that well-known Congressmen can do good work in 
foreign countries oven without a special authorisation. Personally I would prefer 
to be such au independent Congressman when I go abroad, than one whose words 
have to be weighed carefully lest they commit the Congress. Whenever I spoke in 
Europe daring my last stay there 1 prefaced mv remarks by saying that I did not 
speak officially in the name of tho Cougross ana I could not commit it. I did so 
even after my election to the Lucknow Congress presidentship. 

It is our misfortune that Subhas Baliu is out off from us at present. If he was 
available I am sure the misappreheusiou in the minds of some people would be 
removed. 


4. Subhas Day 

The following press statement was issued by the President on April 22,1936 in 
oonneotion with Subhas Day : 

. “It has been suggested that a special day should be fired for an all India expre¬ 
ssion of our indignation and resentment against the arrest and detention of Sri 
Subhas Chandra Bose. I gladly commond this suggestion to all Congressmen and 
others and fir Sunday, May 10 for this purpose when public meetings should be 
held all over the oouutry and resolutions passed on Subhas Baba’s arrest conveying 
the greetiugs of the people to oar comrade. 

. Subhas Babu’s arrest is one of the latest and most significant instanoes of the 
wide-spread and _ intensive suppression of civil liberties in India. It is desirable 
therefore that this wider aspect is also stressed and the resolution passed by the 
Luoknow Congress on the suppression of civil liberties be placed before the public 
and endorsed by them at all public meetings. It should be remembered that the 
83 
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question of protecting civil liberty is one that affects all Indians to whatever political 
or other party or group they might belong, or whether they belong to none. It is 
not a matter that affects Congressmen only. Thereforo on this question we should 
invite the co-operation of all who believe in civil liberty, and endeavour to build 
up a joint front on this issue." 

The following cablegram was received by the President from the Irish Indian 
Independence League about the arrest of Sri Subhas Chandra Bose: 

“Indian Irish Independence League express indignation at arrest of Subhas Bose. 
Repudiate British Government and all its Acts.” 

S. Abyssinia Day 

The following statement was sent to tlio press on May 5, 1936 by the President 
for the observance throughout India of the Abyssinia Day on hearing the news 
about the fail of Addis Ababa: 

"Addis Ababa lies at the foot of the conqueror. Ethiopia, in spite of her gallant 
defence, of her independence, lies helpless and prostrate before the brutal might of 
fascist imperialism. Poison gas and liquid fire and all the modern engines of destruc¬ 
tion have triumphed and in their triumph have not only exposed afresh the true 
nature of imperialism, but have also shown us the hypocrisy and duplicity of the 
Great Powers and the utter futility of that body which is known as the League of 
Nations. For the moment imperialism triumphs again in the long world straggle for 
freedom, bat that struggle will go on in Ethiopia as elsewhere till freedom comes 
and puts an end to imperialism everywhere, wo in India can do nothing to help 
oar brethren in distress in Ethiopia for wo also are the victims of imperialism. But 
we can at least send them our Ueop sympathy in this hour of their trial. We stand 
with them to-day in their sorrow as wo hope to stand together when better days 
come. I appeal to the Indian people therefore to give a country wide expression to 
our sympathy and solidarity with Ethiopian people and our resolve not to snbmit 
to the fascist imperialist menaoe. I trust that demonstrations for this purpose will 
be held throughout the oountry on Saturday next May 9. The Sunday following, 
May 10, as I nave previously appealed, will be observed as Subhas Day to register 
oar indignation at the suppression of Civil Liberties in India.” 

In connection with the above, the Italian Consul General in Calcutta)issued a state¬ 
ment protesting against the appeal. 

The President’s reply to the Italian Consul General is given below : 

The Italian Consul-General in Calcutta has criticised and expressed his resentment 
at my issuing an appeal for the observance of an Abyssinia day to express our deep 
sympathy for the people of Ethiopia in their hour of trial and humiliation. He has 
protested against what he terms “empty talks” against Italy, a country which has 
always been friendly to India. Against Italy aud the Italian people we have no 
grievance and for the friendliness thoy have shown to us in the past we are grateful. 
To me personally Italy has been dear from ray childhood days. Her wonderful natural 
beauty and magnifioent art have drawn me to hor ; her history has fascinated me. 
The story of freedom strngglo has been an inspiration of my youth. I have felt the 
majesty of Rome with its long and varied heritage, the mysterious oharm of Florence, 
the beauty of Venice and Naples. But onr love and admiration for Italy have nothing 
to do with our hostility to imperialism and fascism. The passionate love that we, 
who are the ohildreu of India, bear 1 to our motherland does not mean approval of the 
imperialist machine that governs and crushes us. That very love calls upon us to 
combat this imperialism and to free our country. And whereever imperialism appears 
in whatever guise it might be, it is the opponent of the forces struggling for freedom 
and we have to oppose it. 

What are the Ethiopian people, I am asked. Thoy are the people who have been 
subjugated by the Italian forces by fire and sword. They are a backward people, I 
know, and they have many failings. They may lack unity, and imperialism, as in 
India, may spread disunity amongst them. But I repudiate utterly the suggestion that 
imperialism Has gone to Abyssinia, or come to India, for humanitarian motives or the 
spread of civilization, Imperialism goes to exploit and remains to exploit and the 
people under its heel sink materially and spiritually. Its true messengers in Abyssinia 
have been poison gas and liquid lire and they reveal its nature more than any argu¬ 
ment. That is the foretaste of the civilization that it brings, and we in India, who 
suffer humiliation enough in our land, cannot permit the additional spiritual de gradation 
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of remaining silont when imperialism spreads out its cruel wings and crushes 
other peoples. 

I appeal therefore again to the Indian people to observe Saturday, May 9 as 
Abyssinia day and to send their heartfelt, message of sympathy to the people ef that 
unhappy oountry. 

6. Civil Liberties Union 

The President uldrossed the following letter on April 23, 1936 to prominent public 
men of all shades of opinion throughout India inviting them to co-operate in the 
formation of the aliovu Union tor the protection of Civil and Individual Liberties 
against arbitrary action by the State. The public may look forward to an early orga¬ 
nisation of the Union : - 
Dead Friend, 

1 am taking tin liberty of addressing you on thu subjeot of the suppression of 
civil liberties in India. This suppression tuts been progressively getting more wide¬ 
spread and intensive and has now become the feature of the administration. As has 
been pointed out, at no time since the Revolt of 1857 have civil liberties in India 
been suppressed to the extent they are to-day. It is manifest that real politioal life, 
and even sooial anl personal life, are very seriously interfered with by this suppre¬ 
ssion. Various political and other organisations have protested against this from 
time to time and it would he desirable for them to co-operate on this issue, even 
though they might differ on others, so that a joint fight might be put up on the 
vital question. 

The existence of civil liboritios is generally considered to be essential for the 
development of every kind of national activity—political, cultural, social, economic. 
With their suppression all these activities suffer. Iu countries with a democratic 
background the greatest value is therefore attache! to civil liberty and people of the 
most diverse and mutually hostile opinions join together in a common attempt to 
protect this foundation of all liberty and activity. They consider it their duty to 
resist even the suppression of any opinion or activity to which they are personally 
opposed, for oneo tiie principle of such suppression is admitted it oan be, and fre¬ 
quently has been, extended to all manner of other activities. In America, England and 
France powerful Civil Liberties Unions, of a purely non-party character, have been 
established to resist all snob encroachments and their activities have borne substantial 
fruit. In India the necessity for a joint effort embracing all groups and individuals, 
who believe iu civil liberties, is obviously oven more nooossary than elsewhere. 

It is proposed, therefore, to start an Indian Civil Liberties Union the sole func¬ 
tion of which will bo (ho protection of civil liberties in all departments of national 
activity. It should be open to nil individuals who believe in this fundamental pro¬ 
position and it should avoid any enlargement on any other politieal or economic 
issues. Such a Union could have a national council with a whole time secretary, as 
well as looal committee wherever possible. The first object of this Union would be 
to collect data and give publicity to it. Other activities; such as the organisation of 
pnblio opinion to resist all encroachments on civil liberties, would follow. 

I am addressing this lettor to somo friends who are not connected with the Con¬ 
gress organisation and I trust that it will be possible to build- up, with their help 
and oo-operation, a non-party and non-sectarian union of the kind I have out-linea 
above. The exact form that such a union might take and its future aotivities would 
naturally depend on the views of those interested in this subjeot who join it. 

I hope that I may count on your co-operation in this important national work, 
Politicians and those who dabble in public work aro naturally interested in this-, 
equally so are educationists, lawyers and professional men, authors and journalists, 
printers and publishers, sooial reformers and those who work for the betterment of 
the peasantry and thu industrial workers. 

Could you kindly favour mo with your views on this subject ? 

7. Late Dr. M. A. Antari 

On the morning of May 10, 1936, the whole of India was shocked and overwhelm¬ 
ed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of Dr, M. A. Ansari of heart failnre 
in the train while he was returning to Delhi from Mussoori. The whole of the 
country was thrown into mourning. Thore were spontaneous hartals and meetings of 
condolence everywhere. 

On receipt of the news the President announced May 17 as a day of universal 
mourning. _ 


Proceedings of the Congress 

49th. Session—Lucknow—12th. to 14th. April 1936 

Tbs forty-ninth session of the Indian National Congress opened at Luoknow 
on the 12th. April 1936- Various enclosures intended to aooommodate 60,000 persons 
were fast filling at the time the session opened. There was the Lucknow touon about 
the decorations. The various gates of Moti Nagar had been constructed on the 
Lucknow architectural model, so pleasing to the eye. 

The main gate of the open arena where the session was held attracted most 
attention. Decorated in tricolour, it had on either wing a painting of village life and 
next to it, on either side, jail bars showing prisoners ■handenffed within. At the top 
were painted the stages whereby thu Congress had since 1885 progressed to where it 
had reached to-day and the picture of Dauahhoy Naoroji, who first talked of Swaraj 
as the ideal, the picture of Ur. Tilak who introduced the element of suffering and of 
Mr. Gandhi who put forward the polioy of direot aotion, were exhibited there. It was 
farther shown that the next march to tho goal was the most steep. The goal was repre¬ 
sented by a lotus holding the Congress flag. 

Inside the enclosure, little flags were the only deooration except for mottos which 
lined the route through which tho leadors’ procession passed. Loudspeakers stood 
prominently reminding the audienoe of their importance, in serving the audienoe of 
this proportion. 

The .raised section of the enclosure represented the seat where the President 
would sit with his colleagues aud guests Rat as the President's seat was distant from 
the rostrum, three lights were installed, the white indicating that a speech is going 
cn and the red hinting to speakers that the President has oalled him to order or 
wishes him to oonclude his remarks. This control by lights which is so familiar to 
road traffio has been for the first time thought of as a means of controlling speeches. 

Various mottos hung were extraots from speeches and writings of Congress leaders of 
the past, including those from the late Sir Dinshaw Waoha, late Mr. Gokhale, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehrn snoh as “United we stand, divided we 
fall", “Imperialism has always been synonymous with bureaucracy”, “Success oomes 
to those who dare and act.” 

'When the hour struck for the Pre&identiat procession to arrive and the band 
played, there was silence. A soft breeze, which is suoh a relief after the hot and 
terrible dust-storms during the day, was blowing. The procession which started from 
the President’s oamp nearby included Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Jawaharlal, 
Pandit Malaviya, Mrs. Naidu, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Babn Raiendra Prasad, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. K. F. Nariman. Mr. Deshpande, 
Dr. Pattabi Sitaramayya, Mr. Kripalani, Mr. Moitra, Sardar Sardul Singh, Mr. Sri 
Prakash, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Dr. Murarilal, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and the 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee and of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Cries of “Jawaharlal-ki-Jai” and “Gandhi-ki-Jai” resounded from all sides of the 


ing overhead a “chhattar” in three flags representing the tri-colour symbol of the 
Congress Flag and indicating as “chbattars” do to the Indian mind the emblem 
of sovereignty. 

Proceedings began with a National song and after Mr. Sri Prakash read his wel¬ 
come address, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehrn addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Prominent among those seated on the dais were Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Ansari, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. B. Sambamurti, Mr. 8. Satya- 
mnrti, Dr. Share, Mrs. Laksnmipatbi, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs. Ki 
Bao Pantuln, Mr. R. 8. Pandit, Sardar Vallabhbhai 

Jamnalal fiajaj, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Jairamdas Daulat 
ram, Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, Dr* Pattasitaramayya, Mr. Gaogadhar Bao Deshpande 
Mr. K. F. Nariman, Mr. and Mrs. Munsbi, Mrs. Kasturibai Gandhi, Mr. Mohanial 
Saxsena, Dr. Murarilal. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. S&tyapal. Mr. Nehru’s sisters, 
“ -- ..... - !gai< Gi B _ GadKilt Mr. 8. A. Brel 
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Mr. Tashar Kanti Ghose, Dr. Khan Sahib, 8ri Parvati Devi (Babit Rajeadra Prasad’s 
sister), Aoharya Kirpalani, Babu Purshotamdas Tandon and Mr. Moitra. 

Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru oonoluded his presidential address at 9*30 p. m., having 
taken two and a half hours to deliver it. He introduced some new points, including 
a reference to terrorism and federation and the debate in the Working Committee 
over the Government of India Aot resolution. 


The Welcome Speech 

The following speech was delivered by Mr. .Sir* Prakash , Chairman, Reception 
Committee 

On behalf of the United Provinces, I offer a most hearty welcome to all who 
have assembled here to-day at this officially the 49th—but really the 61st—session 
of the Indian National Congress. I will not indulge in the usual language of con¬ 
vention, and talk of the short-comings of our arrangements, obvious as they are : 
nor offer Apologies, hypocritical as thoy must sound, for any discomforts that you 
might have to suffer. I will also not try to enter into any self-defence on the 
ground of our difficulties which are entirely of our own creation, and for which we 
fully deserve to be punished. One thing howevor needs must be mentioned. It has 
happened perhaps only once or twice beforo in tho history of the Congress—and 
that too for the sake of very special personalities—that the Chairman of tho Re¬ 
ception Commit too should not himsolf belong to the town where the Congress is 
being held. I have a shrewd suspicion that a small man like myself has been forced 
into this position to-day so that no citizen of Lucknow itself might suffer direct ori- 
ticism when it. has not been possible for us to offer hospitality on that grand and 
lavish scale for which this town is traditionally famous. I fear the Chairman of the 
Reoeption Committee, as well as the head of the volunteer foroe, have been drafted 
from Benares-the ancient pilgrim oontre of Kashi—not so mnoh to prove the united 
nature of our United Provinces, as to enable us to say that though the arrange¬ 
ments here may not be worthy of those who are used to receive rajas and nawabs, 
they aro good enough if made in the name of those who have only acted as hosts 
and chaperons to pious pilgrims. And I of Benares gladly welcome yon knowing 
only too well that delegates and visitors to Congress come in the same spirit of 
reverent pilgrimage as do all those, rich and poor alike, who come to worship at 
the shrines of my city. 

Otjb Grist Losses 

Many comrades, known and unknown, valiant fighters for the country's liberty, 
have left us since we met at Bombay. The Congress in its resolutions, will doubtless 

g ive expression to the nation’s sorrow at the loss we have sustained. Two of these, 
owever, I must single out as intimately affecting my own Province. In the passing 
away of Karaala Nehru, not only has our President lost a noble wife, but we have 
all lost our Kamalaji, who always made her home at Allahabad, a home to the least 
of us, and not only extended to us unstinted hospitality, but gave us cheer and hope 
in the darkest days of depression. Wo who have sat with her in the inmost counsels 
of the provincial Congress executive, will for ever miss the graoe and dignity of her 

£ resenoe in our deliberations. Our hearts go out to Jawaharlal in his grievous 
ereavement; and we may only hopo that, brave as he is, his sorrow will be 
assuaged by the thought that it is being shared by countless men and women in the 
land: and that his nearost follow-workers feel it as their own. In tho death of 
Tasadduq Sherwaui, we have lost a great gentleman, a stout-hearted patriot and a 
true champion of nationalism overriding all petty considerations of class, creed, or 
community ; one who gave up all he possessed for tho cause of the country’s free¬ 
dom which was so doar to his heart. To his brothers and other members of his 
family we send our heartfelt condolences to-day. 

The Present—and the Future 

It is no business of mine to review the present situation or to suggest any pro¬ 
gramme for the immediate future. But 1 cannot allow this opportunity to pass with¬ 
out putting on record the result of my little experience as a humble worker of the 
Congress, and referring to the chief difficulty that I find in the way of improving 
matters alike in the political as in other spheres of our national activity, I,hope I 
shall not shook the susceptibilities of my friends present, when I say that individuals 
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as such have ceased to interest me. The only person who I think matters, is that 
unknown hut most important person—the common man in the field, factory, in the 
cottage and the street and on whom falls the heaviest load of life. I regard 

the sole end of all effort, to be his betterment ; and to my thinking, 

the highest aohievemonts and the noblest endeavours are in vam if they 
do not result in bringing any light to him or in enhancing his life in any 
way. We have had plenty of great men in onr oountry in the past We can claim 
some of the greatest men of to-day also as being of onr land ; but in the present as 
in the past, great men seem to come and go, leaving only their name and fame be¬ 
hind, while the mass goes on for ever in its own apathy, ignorance and destitution, 
moral and material. Something mnst be done to change this state of things. We 
have already innumerable gods who, I take it, were the great men and women of 

the past now enshrined in stone and marble, for passing generations to revere and 

worship. No one would object to it, no one would have any cause to complain, if 
this mentality had not given us the notion that the duty of the mass is only to 
honour the great from a distance and go its own way heedless of thoir teaching. 
We seem to think there is a separate caste of patriots, away and above the ordinary 
run of man, whose business it is to be patriotic, to win freedom or whatever public 
good may be their oraze, by some mysterious methods which they must devise and 
practise, while the sole duty of the ordinary man is to adore these good people and 
do nothing himself to help in the task of nation-building. We do not seem to realise 
the simple truth that the activities of leaders are futile unless we ourselves respond 
to their call in our own lives. 

As corrective to this mentality, 1 think the time has now come to put a complete 
stop to ovations, processions, addresses, and the like for those who are great ; and at 
the same time we must also draw up a simple code of disoipliuod life, commensurate 
with the limitations of ordinary human nature, and insist on all to follow it enforcing 
it with a sanction. We must say that any one who lives according to that oode, 
however humble his sphere may be, is as great a patriot as the greatest so recog¬ 
nised in the land, for true greatness resides in fulfilling the tasks one undertakes 
in a spirit of duty and responsibility. What we need are injunctions to tell us how 
a person worthy of Swaraj behaves, how he is considerate and accommodating to 
his fellowmen in the smallest things in life. There is much misunderstanding on 
the subject ; and though it may appear a matter of small consequence, I personally 
regard it as of the greatest moment viewing the conditions of onr life as they are. 
Thus alone, to my mind, can we infuse the spirit of hope in the hearts of onr count¬ 
less men and womon and pour them to notion on right linos ; and thus alone can 
we harness to the country's service, the latent energies and the groat possibilities of 
onr human material, now remaining unutilised. Thus also I feel we can eliminate 
the unnecessary personal jealousies and bitterness and communal and politioal bicker¬ 
ings that are mining public life in our land to-day. 

Our Real Aim 

I regard the so-called problems of council entry and office acceptance—so intensely 
exercising the minds of many—as of no importance whatsoever. These can be safely 
left to take oare of themselves. So far as I can see, I have no doubt that we of 
the Congress to-day stand for a reconstruction of society. Wo are impatient of things 
as they are. It is no more possible to tolerate excessive wealth in the hands 1 of a 
few on the one hand, and crushing poverty of the vast masses on the other ; unlimited 
powar for a handful and the condition of serfs'* and staves for the rest. We definitely 
stand for an equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society of freedom and 
of love. The thousands of poor men and women who to-day are sacrificing their all 
for the cause that the Congress represents, are not doing so in order to continue the 
cruel and irresponsible oligarchy that is orushing us all. Let those who are better 
off than the rest of their brethren, or who to-day enjoy the monopoly of all position 
and power, wealth and leisure, not forget that die very things that they prize, are 
endangered when the many are wallowing in drift and in poverty, deprived of all 
the light that proper knowledge and adequate comfort can give them. Widespread 
poverty inevitably reacts on the well-to-ao; and disease and death creep within their 
sheltered walls beoause the neighbourhood is unhappy and unclean. Viewed from 
the purely selfish standpoint too, enhancement of life in all its aspects, really depends 
upon a proper setting; and it is up to those who feel unnecessarily disturbed to-day 
by ourodeals, to help actively instead, in bringing about a state of things where 
there will be, as a matter of faot, more real gain for themselves; It is time that 
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we placed before the country our exact ideas about the society we are seeking to 
build. That will help all to know what we want and will eliminate all doubts and 
suspicions—and may bo false hopes and ambitious as well—that so unneoessarily 
clog us at ovory step. Wo must now frame our own future constitution, not so 
much of the Government which is after aii uot very important, but the constitution 
of society itself for the well-boing of which alono any Government can be allowed 
to exist. 

Logical procisenoss aud intellectually correct programmes, however, can be of 
little value unless we have people to appreciate and follow them. What India needs 
are real men and women, sturdy aud efficient citizens, who can be depended upon 
to perform their tasks in every sphere of activity with which they may be connected, 
humble or high; aud so long as these arc not forthcoming, we can achieve nothing, 
howover perfeit our resolutions on paper, however brave our voice on the platform. 
Let the story of the last 15 years of cur earnest labours teach us a lesson. If we 
are really determined to be free we cannot afford to be oblivions of the underlying 
nature of the forces that are arrayed against us. The Government as it is, is a 
compact and efficient organisation, each part of which knows exactly its duty even 
in tne most distant aud isolated places, and fulfils its task properly and punctually 
for the strength and stability of the whole and in a spirit of mutual loyalty hard 
to equal. In order to meet this we have also to be organised in a similar manner, 
and our units have also to be of a character similar to the units of the opponents 
we are facing and fighting. Unless we are able to do that, our greatest efforts are 
bound to go in vain; aud we shall always find onrsolves at the end of every great 
movement, just where wo started. The history of India from the earliest times has 
this sad talo to tell. Everytimo we have to begin at the beginning. Let the Con¬ 
gress now dovise methods by which we as a nation shall not be sliding baok each 
time we make a move forwards, just leaving a few great names behind to illumine 
tho pages of our history aud to give us some fanciful satisfaction of our past great¬ 
ness when darkness envelopes us in the present and we become a butt of riaienie 
for the sister uations of tho world. Let us make sure that we are really out for 
the true freedom and greatness of a whole people and not merely to exploit or 
onhanee tho undoubted greatness of a few. It is not enough to do our little bit 
when there is somotluug going. It is necessary to be always on the alert and 
working. It is tho day-to-day work that tolls in tho long run, and not the work 
done merely iu spurts. Organisation for peace is far more necessary than organisa¬ 
tion for war. If Ihe former is secured, the Utter will probably never be needed ; 
or if it ever is, it will bo completed at a moment’s notice. 

The task before us is vorily a mighty one. Wo are out to win Swaraj. Swaraj 
for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not merely the finding of onr lost wealth. 
We want. Swaraj because we desire to fashion our iivos in our way, we want to 
get baok our capacity to make our own ooutribution to world-thought and world- 
endeavour : and to fool and realise that tho words ‘India’ and ‘Indian’, unlike the 
oase to-day, stand for everything that is noble and good; and that we too can move 
about tho world as a seif-respecting people, as members of a race that is truly 
great and reaily free. Comrades, I welcome you all once again and earnestly hope 
that yonr deliberations here may lead us nearer to our cherished goal. 

The Presidential Addreat 

The following is the text of tho Presidential Address of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru :— 

Comrades.—After many years I face you again from this tribune, many weary 
years of strife and turmoil and common suffering. It is good for me to see this 
great host of old comrades and friends, linked together by strong bonds that oannot 
break, to semo the old bravo spirit yet again, to feel yonr overwhelming kindness 
and goodwill to one whoso greatest privilege it is to have been a comrade and a 
soldier with all of you in a mighty struggle for freedom. Iam heartened and 
strengthened by you, though even in this great gathering I feel a little lonely. Many 
a dear comrade and friend has left us, worn out, long before the normal length of onr 
earthly days, by the stress aud strain of oonfliot. One by one they go, leaving a 
void in our hearts and a dull misery in our minds. They find peace from this tur¬ 
moil perhaps, and it is well, for they deserved it. They rest after their labours. 
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But what ol us who remain behind with a heavier burden to carry ? There is 
no rest for us or for those who languish in prison or in detention camp. We cannot 
rest, for rest is betrayal of those who have gone and in going handed the torch of 
freedom to us to keep alight ; it is betrayal of the cause we have taken ; it is be¬ 
trayal of the millions who never rest. 


“Tibed Chod" 

I am weary and I have come back like a tired ohild yearning for solace in the 
bosom of our oommon mother, India. That solace has oome to me in overflowing 
measure ; thousands of hands have been stretched out to me in love and sympathy; 
millions of silent voicos have carried their message of affection to my heart. How 
can I thank you, men and women of India ? How can I express in words feelings 
that are too deep for utterance ? 

For many years now 1 have been a distant looker-on on this Indian scene where 
once I was an actor, and many a thing has happened that has filled me with distress 
and auguish. I do not wish to survey this recent past of ours, which must be fresh 
in your memory, and which has left a sorry trail behind and many knots which are 
dimoult to unravel. But we may not ignore it for out of that past as well as the 
present, we have to build our future. We have followed high ideals and we have 
taken pride iu the fact that our means are worthy of -those ideals. We have been 
witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land of ours, and yet our very 
success has been followed by failure and disillusion. Temporary failure has little 
significance when the aim is high and the struggle bound to be a long one ; it is 
but incentive to further effort. Often it teaches us more than a victory easily won 
and becomes a prelude to a greater sueoess. But we profit by it only if we learn its 
lesson and searoh our minds for an explanation of that failure. Only by constant 
self-questioning, individual and national, can we keep on the right path. An easy and 
unthinking confidence is almost as bad as a weak submission to helpless dejeotion. 
Beal failure comes only when we forget our ideals aud objectives and principles and 
to wander away from the road which loads to their realisation. 

In this orisis of our history, therefore, let us look into ourselves and examine 
without pity or prejudice, what we have done and what others have done to us, 
and seek to find out where we stand to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade 
real issues for fear of offending others, even though some of these others are com¬ 
rades whom we respect That iB the way of self-deception whioh none who seek 
great and vital changes can follow except at their peril. 

Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of oar loader, we took a new and long 
step converting this Congress from an ineffective body, feebly functioning amongst 
the upper classes, into a powerful democratic organisation with its roots in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it. A handful of our old friends, 
representing an age and a class which had had its day, left us, fearful of this 
democratic upsurge, and preferring the shelter and protection of British Imperialism 
to joining hands with the new vital forces which convulsed the oountry and struggled 
for freedom. Historically, they lapsed into the past But we heard the rumbling 
of those forces and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a not unworthy 
part in current history. We sensed the new spirit of mass release, of psychological 
escape from the oramping effects of long subjection; we gloried in the breaking of 
the mental bonds that encompassed us. And because our minds became free we felt 
that political freedom could not be far, for it is often harder to break the bonds of 
the spirit than physical bonds and chains of iron and steel. We represented the 
spirit of the Age and were marching step by step with countless others in our 
country and outside. The exhilaration of being in tune with the masses and with 
■world forces came upon us and the feeling that we were the agents of historic 
destiny. 

We were engrossed in our national struggle and the turn it took bore the powerful 
impress of our great leader and of our national genius. We were hardly oonsoions 
then of what was happening outside. And yet our struggle was but part of a 
far w'der struggle for freedom, and the forces that moved us wore moving 
millions of people all over the world and driving them into action. AU 
Asia was astir from the Mediterranean to the Far East, from the Islamic West 
to the Buddhist East; Africa responded to the new spirit: Europe, broken up by the 
war, waa struggling to find a new equilibrium. And right across a vast area in 
Europe and Asia, in the Soviet territories, a new conception of human freedom and 
social equality fought desparately against a host of enemies. There were great differ- 
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ences in the many aspects of this freedom struggle all orer the world and we were 
misled by them and did not see the oommon background. Yet, if we are to understand 
those varied phenomena, and derive a lesson from them for our own national struggle, 
we must try to sue and understand the whole pioture. And if we do so we cannot 
fail to observe an organic connection between them which endures through changing 
situations. If onoe we grasp this organic bond, the world situation becomes easier to 
understand and our own national problems take their proper places in the wider 
pioture. We realise then that we cannot isolate India or the ‘ Indian problem from 
that of the rest of the world. To do so is to ignore the real forces that are shaping 
events and to out ourselves 'adrift from the vital energy that flows from them. 
To do so, again, is to fail to understand the significance of our own problems, and 
if we do not understand this how can wo solve them ? We are apt to loose our* 
selves, as we have indeed done, in petty conflicts and minor questions, like the 
communal problem, and forget the major issues ; we are apt to waste our energy 
(like our moderate friends do) in interminable discussions over legal quibbles.and 
constitutional questions. 

Aftermath of Wab 

During the troubled aftermath of the Orest , War oame revolutionary changes in 
Europe and Asia, and the intensification of the struggle for social freedom in Europe, 
and a new aggressive nationalism in the countries of Asia. There were ups and 
downs, and sometimes it appeared as if the revolutionary urge had exhausted itself 
and things were settling down. But economio and political conditions were such 
that there could be no settling down, tho existing structure could no longer oope 
with these new conditions, and all its efforts to do so were vain and fruitless. 
Everywhere conflicts grew and a great depression overwhelmed the world and there 
was a progressive deterioration everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet territories 
of the 17. 3. S. It., where, in marked contrast with the rest of the world, astonishing 
progress was made in every direction. Two rival economio and politioal systems 
raced each other in the world and, though they tolerated eaoh other for a while, 
there was au inherent antagonism between them, and they played for mastery on 
the stage of the world. One of them was the capitalist order which bad inevitably 
developed into vast imperialisms, whioh having swallowed the colonial world, were 
intent on eating each other up. Powerful still and fearful of war, which might 
endanger their possessions, yet they came into inevitable conflict with each other 
and prepared feverishly for war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
threatened them and helplessly they submitted to slow deoay. The other was the 
new socialist order of the U. 8, S. R. which went from progress to progress, though 
often at terrible cost, and where the problems of the capitalist world had ceased 
to exist. 

Capitalism, in its difficulties, took to Fasoism with all its brutal suppression of 
what western civilisation had apparently stood for •, it became, even in some of its 
homelands, what its Imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject colonial 
countries. Fasoism and Imperialism thus stood out as the two faces of the new 
decaying Capitalism and though they varied in different countries according to 
national characteristics and economic and political conditions, they represented the 
same forces of reaction and supported each othor, and at the same time oame into 
confliot with each other, for such conflict was inherent in their very nature. Sooia- 
lism in the West and the rising nationalisms of the eastern and the other dependent 
countries opposed this combination of Fascism and Imperialism. Nationalism in the 
East, it must be remembered, was essentially different from the new and terribly 
narrow nationalism of Fasoist countries; the former was the historical urge to free¬ 
dom, the latter the last refuge of reactiou. 

Thus wo see the world divided up into two vast groups to-day—tbe Imperialist 
and Fasoist ou one side, the (socialist and Nationalist on tho other. There is some 
overlapping of the two and the lino between them is difficult to draw, for there is mutual 
oonfliot between the Fascist and Imperialist Powers, and the nationalism of subject 
countries has sometimes a tendonoy to Fascism. But the main division holds ana if 
we keep it in mind, it will be easier for us to understand world conditions and our. 
own piaoe in them. 

Where We Stand 

Where do we stand then, we who labour for a free India ? Inevitably we take 
onr stand with the progressive torses of the world whioh are ranged against Fascism 
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and Imperialism. We hare to deal with one imperialism in particular, the oldest 
and the most far-reaohiog of the modern world, but powerful as it is, it is but one 
aspect of world-imperialism. And that is the Anal argument for Indian independence 
and for the severance of our connection with the British Empire. Between Indian 
nati onalism, Indian freedom and British imperialism there can be no common ground, 
and if we remain within the imperialist fold, whatever our name or status, whatever 
outward semblaaoe of political power we might have, we remain cribbed and confined 
and allied to and dominated by the reactionary forces and tho great finanoial vested 
interests of the capitalist world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue 
and all the vital social problems that face us will remain unsolved. Even real.poli¬ 
tical freedom will be out of our reach, much more so radical social changes. 

With the development of the great straggle all over the world we have seen the 
progressive deterioration of many of the capitalist-imperialist countries and an 
attempt at consolidation of the reactionary forces under Fascism or Naziism or so- 
callea‘national governments. In India the same process has been evident to us 
during these past years, and the stronger the nationalist movement has grown the 
more nave efforts been made by our imperialist rulers to break our ranks and to 
gather together under their banner the reactionary elements in the conntry. The 
Round Table Conferences were such attempts and. though they helped our rulers in 
measure, they served a useful purpose by snowing us clearly the division 
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between the imperialist and the anti-imperialist forces in the country. Unhappily 
we did not fully profit by this lesson ana we still imagine that we can win over 
some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian freedom and anti-imperialism 
and in a vain attempt to do so, we suppress our ideals, blush for our objectives and 
tone down our activities. 

Decay or British lunmAuau 

Meanwhile the deoay of British imperialism in India becomes ever moro apparent. 
It cannot, by its very nature, solve our economic problems and rid ns of onr terrible 


poverty, which it has largely itself oreated. It subsists on a normal fare of the 
neroeBt repression and a denial of civil and even personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with, a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its administration, are the 
tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the like. Its servioe try to seek com¬ 
fort lor their obvious deterioration and incompetence by perpetually singing songs 
of mutual adulation. Argument gives place to the policeman’s baton and the soldiers 
bayonet and prison end detention oamp, and even our extraordinary finances are justi¬ 
fied by the methods of the bally. It is astonishing to find to what depths of vulgarity 
our rulers have descended in their ardent desire to hold on to what they have got, and 
it is depressing, though perhaps inevitable, that some of onr own countrymen, more 
interested in British imperialism than the British themselves, should excel at this 
deplorable game. So wanting in mental equilibrium are they, so obsessed by fear of the 
Congress and the national movement it represents, that their wishes become thoughts, 
their thoughts inferences, and their inferences facts, solemnly stated in official pub¬ 
lications, and on which the Majesty of the British Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in prison and detention oamp without charge or trial. Being interest¬ 
ed in psychology, I have watched this process of moral and intellectual deoay and 
realised, even more than I did previously, how autooratic power corrupts ana de¬ 
grades and vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of the recent Assembly 
meetings and noted the great difference in tone and content between them and the 
Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the foroed attempts made to discredit 
the Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj Fund with which I was connected 
for many yeare as Secretary of tho Congress. But prepared as 1 was for much, 
even I was surprised at the insinuations made against our muoh loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Behar Relief Fund. A mild 
criticism by me of offloial incompetence soon after the Behar earthquake was deeply 
reseated probably because the truth of it was realised. Newspapers that oritioiiod 
the offioi&l arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were heavily penalised or sup¬ 
pressed. AH criticism hurts the sensitive skin of the Government and its motions 
are qoiok and far-reaohing. The more incompetent it grows the less it likes being 
told so. But this does not prevent it from indulging in reckless allegations about 
others. 

This psychological aspect interests me even more than the more aggressive mani¬ 
festations of Brmsh authority in India, for it throws light on : much that has hap- 
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pened. It shows us how a cleat and definite'fascist mentality has developed among 
our rulers and how closely alliod is imperialism to fasoism. How this fascist men¬ 
tality has functioned in tno recent past and is functioning to-day, 1 shall not go 
into now. You know well the horror of tlioso years and of the nightmare that wo 
have all experienced. Wo shall not easily forget it and if thero are some who have 
been cowed down by it, thero are othois who have steoled themselves to a greater 
resolve to end this infamy in India. 

Dsrmvmox or Civil LuiBums 

Bat of one thing I must say u few words for to me it is one of the most vital 
things that I value. That is tha tremendous deprivation of civil liberties in India. 
A Government that has to rely on the Criminal Law Amendment Act and similar 
laws, that suppresses the press and literature, that bans hundreds of organisations, 
that keeps people in prisons without trial ami that does so many other things that 
are happening iu India to-day, is a government that lias ceased to have even a 
shadow of a justification for its existence, f can never adjust myself to these con¬ 
ditions, I find them intolerable. And yet I find many of my own countrymen 
complacent about them, seme even supporting them, some, who have made 
the practice of sitting on a fence into fine art, being neutral when such 
questions are discussed. And 1 have wondered what there was in common 

between them and me and tlioso who think like I do. We in the Congress 

welcomo all co-oporatious in tho struggle for Indian freedom ; oar doors 

are ever open to ail who stand for that freedom and are against imperialism. But 
i hey are not open to tho supporters of repression and those who stand by the 
British Government in the suppression of civil liberty. We belong to opposite camps. 

Recently, as you know, we liave had a typical example of the way Government 
functions in India iu the warning issued to a dear and valued comrade of onrs, 

Subhaa Chandra Bose. Wo who know him also know how frivolous are tho charges 
brought against him. Bat even if there was substance in them we could not tolerate 
willingly the treatment to which lie lias long been subjected. He did me the honour 
to ask mo for advice and I was puzzled and perplexed for it is no easy thing to 
advise another iu such a matter, whou such advice might mean prison. Sunhas Bose 
lias suffered enough at the cost of his health. Was I justified in adding to this men¬ 
ial and physical agony v I hesitated and at first suggested to him to postpone bis 
departure. But this advice made me unhappy and I consulted other friends and 
then advised him differently. I suggested that he shornd return to his home-land 
us soon as he uould. But, it appears, that even before my advice reached him, he 
bad started on his journey back to India. 

TuitaoiiisM 

This instaucc leads us to think of the larger problem, of the way the bogey of 
terrorism has boon oxploited by the Govorumeut to crash political activity ana to 
cripple physically and meutatly the fair province of Bengal. Yon know that terrorism 
as such is practically nou-oxisteut > uow in Bengal or any part of India. Terrorism 
is always a sign of political immaturity iu a people, just as so-called constitutionalism 
where there is no democratic constitution, is a sigu of political senility. Our 
national movement has long outgrown immature stage, and even the odd individuals 
who have in the past indulged in terrorist auts have apparently given np that tragic 
and fntile philosophy. The Congress, by its stress on peaceful and effective action, 
has drawn tho youth of the country into its fold and all traces of terroristic activity 
would long have vanished but for the policy of the Government which feeds the 
roots out of which a helpless violoueo grows. Bat terrorism or no terrorism, a 
government which adopts tho methods which have long prevailed in Midnapore and 
elsewhoro in Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methods have also long pre¬ 
vailed in tho Frontier Province, although there is no bint-of terroristio activities there, 
and that iiuo man and true, beloved of millions, Abdul Gaffar Khan, still lies in pri¬ 
son. Excuses differ, but the real reason is the over-growing fasoist mentality of our 
rulers. 

That is one side of tho picture. What of ns V I have found a spirit of disunion 
spreading over the land, a strange 'malaise', and petty conflicts amongst old comrades 
growing ever bigger and interfering with all activity. We have forgotten for the 
momeuf the large ideals we stood for and we qnarrel over petty issues. We have 
largely lost touch with tho masses and, deprived of the life-giving energy that flows 
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from them, we dry up end weaken and oar organisation shrinks and loses the power 
it had. First things most always come first ana beoaase we have forgotten this and 

argne and dispute over secondary matters, we are in danger of losing oar bearings. 

/ 

Middle Class Leadership 

Every great straggle has its ups and downB and temporary failure. When saoh 
a setbaok occurs there is a reaotion when the land of national energy is »rh»nafa^ 
and has to be reoharged. That happens again and again, and yet that is not an 
adequate explanation of all that has taken place. Oar direct action straggles in the 

C ': were based on the masses, and especially the peasantry, bat the backbone and 
ership were always supplied by the middle classes, and this, under the circum¬ 
stances, was inevitable. The middle classes are a vague group or groups; at the 
top, a handful of them are olosely allied to British imperialism : at the bottom are 
the dispossessed and other groups who have been progressively orushed by 
economic oiroumstanoes and out of whose ranks oome the advanced political workers 
and revolutionaries: in between are the oentre groups, which tend often to side 
with the advanoed elements, but whioh also have allianoes with the upper groups 
and live in the hope of joining their superior ranks, A middle olass leadership is 
thus often a distracted leadership’ looking in two directions at the same time. In 
times of crisis and struggle, when nnity of aim and activity is essential, 1 this two- 
faced leadership is bound to injure the cause and to hold back when a forward 
move is called for. Being too much tied up with property and the goods of this 
world, it is fearful of losing them; and it is easier to bring pressure on it and to 
exhaust its stamina. And yet, paradoxically, it is only from the middle class inte¬ 
llectuals that revolutionary leadership comes, and we in India know that our bravest 
loaders aud our stoutest comrades have oome from the ranks of the middle classes. 
But by the very nature of our struggle, these front rank leaders are taken away 
and the others who took their place tire and are influenced more by the static 
element of their olass. That has been very evident daring our recent straggle when 
our propertied olasses were hit hard by the Government’s drastio policy of seizure 
and confiscation of monies and properties, and were thus induced to bring pressure 
for the suspension of the straggle. 

How is this problem to be solved ? Inevitably, we must have middle class 
leadership but this must look more and more towards the masses and draw strength 
and inspiration from them. The Congress mast be not only for the masses, as it 
olaims to be, but of the masses ; only then will it really be for the masses. I have 
a feeling that our relative weakness to-day is dae to a certain decay of our middle 
ola8S elements and our divorce from the people at large. Oar pofioies and ideals 
are governed far more by this middle olass outlook than by a consideration of the 
needs of the great majority of the population. Even the problems that trouble ns 
are essentially middle class problems, like the communal problem, which have no 
significance for the masses. 

This is partly dae, I think, to a certain historical growth during the last fifteen 
years to whioh we have failed to adapt ourselves, to a growing urgenoy of eoonomio 

S roblems affecting the masses, aud to a raising mass consciousness whioh does not 
nd sufficient outlet through the Congress. This was not so in 1920 and later when 
there was an organic link between Congress and the masses, and their needs and 
desires, vague as they were, found expression in the Congress. Bat as those needs 
and desires have taken more definite shape, they have not been so weloome to other 
elements in the Congress and that organic oonneotion has gone. That though 
regrettable, is really a sign of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we most find a 
new link and a new connection on a fresh basis which allows for growth of mass 
consoioasneBs within the Congress. The middle olass claim to represent the masses 
had some justification in 1920; it has much less to-day, though the lower middle 
olasses have still a great deal in common with the masses. 

Narrowness or Conoress Constitution 

Partly also our divoree from the people at large is due to a certain narrowness 
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of our 'Congress oonstitntion. The * radical ohanges made in it fifteen years ago 
brought it in line with existing oonditions then and it drew in large numbers and 
became an effective instrument of national activity. Though the oontrol and back- 
mound were essentially middle-class and city, it reached the remotest village and 
brought with it political and eoonomio consciousness to the masses and there was 
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widespread discussion of national issues in city and village alike. One oould feel 
the new life pulsating through this vast land of ours and, as we were in harmony 
with it, we drew strength from it. The intense repression by the Government 
daring later years broke many of our physical and outward bonds with our country¬ 
side. But something more than that happened. The vague appeal of earlier days no 
longer sufficed, and on the new economic issues that were forcing themselves on 
ns, we hesitated to give a definite opinion. Worse even than the physical divorce, 
there was a mental divorce between tho middle class elements and the mass elements. 
Our constitution no longer fitted in with changing conditions: it lost its roots in 
the soil and became a matter of small committees functioning in the air. It still had 
the mighty prestige of the Congross name behind it and this carried it a long way, 
but it lost tne living democratic toneh. It became a prey to authoritarianism and 
a battleground for rival cliques fighting for control, and m doing so, stooping to the 
lowest and most objectionable of tactics. Idealism disappeared and in its plaoe there 
came opportunism and corruption. Tho constitutional structure of the Congress was 
unequal to facing the new situation ; it could be shaken up anywhere almost by a 
handful of unscrupulous individuals. Only a broad democratic basis oould have saved 
it and this was lacking. 

Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in order to get rid of 
some of these evils. How far that attempt has sucooeded or not I am not competent 
to judge. Perhaps it has made tho organisation more efficient but efficiency means 
little if it has no strength behind it, and strength, for ns can only come from the 
masses. The present constitution stresses still further tho authoritarian, side of the 
organisation, and in spite of stressing rural representation does not provide effective 
links with the masses. 

Heal Pkodlkii 

The real problem for us is, how in our struggle for independence we can join 
together all the anti-imperialist forcos in the country, how we can make a broad 
front of our mass elements with the groat majority of the middle classes which 
stands for independence. There has been same talk of a joint front but, so far as I 
can gather, this refers to some alliance among the upper olasses, probably at the 
expense of the masses. That snrely ean never bo the idea of the Congress and if 
it favours it, it betrays tho interests it has claimed to represent and loses the very 
reason for its existence. Tho essence of a joint popular front must be uncompromi¬ 
sing opposition to imperialism, and the strength or it muBt inevitably come from the 
active participation of the peasantry and workers. 

Perhaps you have wondered at tho way I have dealt at some length with the 
background of international and national affairs and not touohed so far the 
immediate problems that fill your minds. You may have grown impatient. But 1 am 
oonviuoed that the only right way of looking at our own problems is to .see them 
in their proper place in a world-setting, I am oonvinoed that mere is intimate 
connection between world events, and oar national problem is but a part of 
the world problem of capitalist-imperialism. To look at each event apart 
from the others and without understanding the connection between them must lead 
us to the formation of erratic and erroneous views. Look at the vast panorama of 
world change to-day, where mighty forces are at grips with each other and dreadful 
war darkens the horizon. Subject peoples struggling for freedom and imperialism 
crushing them down ; exploited classes facing their exploiters and seeking freedom 
and equality, Italian imperialism bombing and killing the brave Ethiopians ; 
Japanese imperialism continuing its aggression in North China, and Mongolia; 

British imperialism piously objecting to othor countries misbehaving, yet carrying 
on in muoh the same way iu India and the Frontier : and behind it all a decaying 

economic order which intensifies all these oonfliots. Can we not see an organic 

oonueotion in all these various phenomena V Let us try to. develop the historic 
sense so that we can view current events in proper perspective mid understand 
their real significance. Only thoa oan we appreciate the march of history and keep 

realise that in this address l am going a little beyond the usual beat of the 
Congress president. But I do not want you to have me under any false pretenoes 
and we must have perfect frankness with each other. Most of you must know my 
views on social and euonomio matters for I have often given expression to them. 
Yet yon chose me as president. I do not take that choice to mean ^ endorsement 
by you all, or by a majority, of those views, bat 1 take it that this does mean 
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that those views are spreading in India and that most of yon will be indulgent in 
considering them at least. 


Qsuy Key to SoLimo.v 

l am conrinoed that the only key to the solution of the world’s problems and 
of India’s problems lies in socialism, and when I use this word I do so not in a 
vagne humanitarian way bat in the scientific, economic sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than an economio doctrine ; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty the vast unem¬ 
ployment, the degradation and the subjection of the Indian people except through 
socialism. That involves vast and revolntionary changes in our political and social 
structure, the ending of vested interests in land and industry, as well as the feudal 
and autocratic Indian States system. That means the ending of private property, 
oxoept in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the present profit system by a 
higher ideal of co-operative servioe. It means ultimately a change in our instinots 
and habits and desires. In short, it means a new civilization, radically different 
from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse wo can have of this new 
civilization in the territories of the U. S. S. R. Much has happened there whioh 
has gained me greatly and with wkioh I disagree, but I look upon that great and 
fascinating unfolding of a new order and a new civilization as tne most promising 
feature of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is largely beoause of 
Soviet Russia and what it has done, and I am convinced that, if some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilization will spread to other lands and 
pnt an end to the wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds. 

I do not know bow or when this new order will come to India. I imagine that 
every country will fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius. But the essential basis of that order must remain and be a link in the 
world order that will emerge oat of the present chaos, 

Socialism is thus for mo not merely an economic doctrine which I favour ; it is 
a vital creed whioh I hold with all my head and heart. I work for Indian indepen¬ 
dence because the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination ! I work for 
it even more beoause for me it is the inevitable step to social and eoonomio changes. 
1 should like the Congress to beoome a socialist organisation and to join hands with 
the other forces in the world who are working for the new civilization. Bat 1 
realise that the majority in the Congress, as it is constituted to-day, may not be pre¬ 
pared to go thus far. We are a nationalist organisation and we think and work on 
the. nationalist plane. It is evident enough now that this is too narrow oven for the 
limited objective of political independence, and so we talk of the masses and their 
economic needs. But still most of us hesitate, because of our nationalist backgrounds, in 
take a step which might frighten away some vested interests. Most of those interests are 
already ranged against us and wo cau expect little from them except oppositiou even 
in the political straggle. 

CoXCiKJESS AND BOOIAUS.U 

Mach as I wish for the advancement of socialism iu this country, I have uo desire 
to force the issue in the Congress and thereby create difficulties in the way of our 
struggle for independence. I shall co-operate gladly and with all the strength 
in me with all those who work for independence even though they do not agree 
with the socialist solution. But I shall do so stating my position frankly and hop¬ 
ing in course of time to oonvert the Congress and the country to it, for only thus 
can I see it achieving independence. It should surely be possible for all of us who 
believe in independence to join our ranks together even though we might differ on 
the sooial issue. The Congress has been iu the past a broad front representing 
varioas opinions joined together by that common bond. It must continue as snoh 
even though the difference of those opinions becomes more marked. 

Bow does socialism fit in with the present ideology of the Congress ? 1 do not 
think it does. I believe in the rapid industrialisation of the country and only thus 
I think will the standards of the people rise substantially and poverty be combated. 
Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in the past with the khadi programme and 
I hope to do so in the future because I believe that khadi and village industries have 
a definite place in our present eoonomy. They have a sooial, a political and'au econo¬ 
mic value which is difficult to measure but wnioh is apparent enough to those who 
have studied their effects. But I look upon them more as temporary expedients of a 
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transition stage rather than as solutions of our vital problems, Thai: transition stage 
might be a long one, and in a country like India, village industries might well play 
an important, though subsidiary role even after the development of industrialism. 
But though I co-operate in the village industries programme my ideological approach 
to it differs considerably from that of many others in tko Congress who are opposod 
to industrialisation and socialism. 

The problem of untouchability and the Hariians again can be approached in differ¬ 
ent ways. For a socialist it presents no difficulty for under socialism there can be 
no such differentiation or victimisation. Economically speaking, the Harijans have 
constituted the landless proletariat and an.caonomiu solution removes the social barriers 
that custom and tradition have raised. 


Neu India Act 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying your minds—-the new Act 
passed by the British Parliament and our policy in regard to it. This Aot has oomo 
into being since the last Congress mot, but even at that time we had had a foretaste 
of it in the shape of the White Papor, aud l know of no abler analysis of those 
provisions than that contained in the presidential address of my predecessor in this 
high office. The Congress rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to have 
nothing to do with it. The new Act, os is well known, is an even more retrograde 
measure and has been condemned by even the most moderate and cautions of our 
politioians. If we rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do with this new 
charter of slavery to strengthen tho bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of oar masses ? And even if we forget its content for a 
while, can we forget the insult and injury that have aooompamed it, the oontemtu- 
ous defiance of our wishes, the suppression of civil liberties and the wide-spread re¬ 
pression that has been our normal Jot ? If they had offered to us the crown of heaven 
with this acoompaniment and with dishonour, would we not have spumed it as incons¬ 
istent with our national honour aud self-respect V What then of this ? 

A oharter of slavery is no law for the slave, and though wo may perforce submit 
for a while to it and to the humiliation of ordinances ana the like, inherent in that 
enforced submission is the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 

Our lawyers have examined this new constitution and have oondemned it. But 
constitutions are something much more than legal documents. “The real constitution” 
said Ferdinand Lassalle, “consists of tho actual relationships of power”, and tho 
working of this powor we see even to-day, after the Act has been passed. That is 
the constitution we have to face, not the fine phrases whioh are sometimes presen¬ 
ted to us, and we can only deal with it with tho strength and power generated by 
the people of tho country. 

To this Act our attitudo can only be one of uncompromising hostility and a cons¬ 
tant endeavour to end it How can wo do this 'it * 

Since my return from Europo I have had the advantage of full and frank disons- 
sion with my colleagues of the Working Committee. Ail of ns have agreed that the 
Act has to be rejected and combated, but all of us have not been able to agree to the 
manner of doing so. Wo have palled together in the past and I earnestly hope that 
we shall do so m the future, but in order to do so effectively we must recognise 
that there are marked differences in our outlooks. I do not yet know, as I write, 
wha* the final recommendation of the Working Committee will be on this issue. 1 
can only, therefore, venture to put before you my own personal view on the subject, 
not knowing how far they represent the views of Congressmen. I should like to 
mako it clear, however, iu fairness to my old colleagues of the Working Committee, 
that tho majority of thorn do not agree with all the views I am going to express. 
But whether we agree or disagree, or whether we agree to differ, there is a strong 
desiro on onr part to continue to co-operate together, laying stress on our many 
points of agreement rather than on the differences. That is tne right course for us 
and, as a democratic organisation, that is the only course open to us. 

Constituent Assembly 

I think that, under the circumstances, wo have no choice but to contest the 
election to the new provincial legislatures, in the event of their taking place. We 
should seek election on the basis of a detailed political and economic programme, with 
our demand for a Constituent Assembly in the forefront I am convinoed that the 
only solution of our political and communal problems will oome through suoh an 
Assembly, provided it is elected on an adult franchise and a mass basis. That Assembly 
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will not come into existence till at least a semi-revolutionary situation has been crea¬ 
ted in this country and the actual relationships of power, and apart from paper 
constitutions, are suoh that the people of India can make their will felt When that 
will hapen I cannot say, but the world is too much in the grip of clynamio forces 
to-day to admit of static conditions in India or elsewhero for long. We may thus 
have to face this issue sooner than we might -expect. But obviously, a Constituent 
Assembly will not oome through the new Aot or the new legislatures. Yet we must 

? ress this demand and keep it before our country and the world, so that when the 
ime comes we may be ripe for it. 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and democratic method for the framing 
of our constitution, and for its delegates then to negotiate a treaty with the re¬ 
presentatives of the British Government. But we cannot go to it with blank minds 
m the hope that something good will emerge out of it Such an Assembly, in order 
to be fruitful, must have previovs thought behind it and a definite scheme put for¬ 
ward by an organised group. The actual details, as to how the Assembly is to be 
convened, must depend on the circumstances then existing and need not trouble us 
now. But it will be our function as the Congress to know exactly what we are 
after, to plaoe this dearly and definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 
acceptance. 

One of the principal reasons for our seeking election will be to oarry the message 
of the Congress to the millions of voters and to the scores of millions of the dis¬ 
franchised, to acquaint them with our future programme and polioy, to make the 
masses realise that we not only stand for them but that we are of them and seek to 
co-operate with them in removing their social and economic burdens. Our appeal 
and message will not be limited to the voters for we must remember that hundreds 
of millions are disfranchised and they need our help most for they are at the bottom 
of the social ladder and suffer most from exploitation. We have seen in the past 
widespread official interference in the elections; wo shall have to face that, as well 
as the serried and monied ranks of the re-actionaries. But the real danger will oome 
from our toning down our programme and polioy in order to win over the hesitating 
and compromising groups and individuals. If we compromise on principles, we shall 
fall between two stools and deserve oar fall. The only right way and the only safe 
way is to stand four-square on our own programme ana to compromise with no one 
who has opposed the national struggle for freedom in the past, or who is in any way 
giving support to British imperialism. 

Office Issue 

When we have survived the election, what then are wo to do ? Office or no 
offioe ? A secondary matter perhaps, and yet behind that issne lie deep questions of 
principle and vital differences of outlook, and a decision on that, either way, has far- 
reaching consequence. Behind it lies, somewhat hidden, the question of independence 
itself and whether we seek revolutionary changes in India or are working for petty 
reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. We go back again in thought to the 
clash of ideas which preceded the changes in the Congress in 1220. We made a 
choice then deliberately and with determination and discarded the old sterile oreed 
of reformism. Are we to go baok again to that blind and suffooating lane, after all 
these years of brave endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we have dona 
and achieved and suffered ? That is the issue and let none of os forget it when we 
have to give _ our decision. In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental 
ohange, in this world pregnant with revolutionary and dynamic possibility, are we to 
forget our mission and our historio destiny, and slide back to statio futility ? And 
if some of us fool tired and hunger for rest and qniet, do we imagine that India's 
masses will follow. our lead, when elemental forces and economic necessity are driving 
them to their inevitable goal ? If we enter the baokwaters, others will take 
our plaoe on the bosom of the flowing stream and will dare to take the rapids and 
ride the torrent. 

How has this question arisen ? If we express our hostility to the Aot and rejeot 
the entire scheme, does it not follow logically that we should have nothing to do 
with the working of it and should prevent its functioning, in so far as we can ? To 
accept office ana industry, under tne conditions of the Act, is to negative our re¬ 
jection of it and to stand self-condemned. National honour and self-respect cannot 
aooept this position, for it would inevitably mean our co-operation in some measure 
with the repressive apparatus of imperialism, and we would become partners in the 
repression and in this exploitation of our people. Of course we would try to ohsm* 
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{lion tho rights of tho people and would protest against repression, bat as ministers 
uudor tile Act, we could do very little to giro relief, and we would hare to share 
responsibility for the administration with the apparatus of imperialism, lor the defi¬ 
cit budgets, lor tho suppression of labour and the peasantry. It Is always dangerous 
to assume responsibility without power, even in deoooratio countries; it will be 
far worse with this undemocratic construction, hedged in with safeguards and 
rosorvod powers and mortgaged funds, where we hare to follow the rules and 
regulations of our opponents'^ making. Imperialism sometimes talks of co-operation 
but tho kind of co-operation it wants is usually known as surrender, and the minis¬ 
ters who aooept of Rue will hare to do so at the prioe of surrender of mnoh that 
they might havo stood for in public. That is a humiliating position which self- 
respect itself should prevent one from acoepting. For our great national organisa¬ 
tion to be party to it is to give np the very basis and baok-ground of our existence. 

Self-respect apart, common sense tolls us that we oan lose muoh and gain little 
by acceptance of office in terms of the A.ot. We cannot get muoh out of it, or else 
our oriticism of tho Act itself is wrong, and we know that it is not so. The big things 
for which wo stand will fade into the background and petty issues will absorb our 
attention, and we shall lose ourselves in compromises and communal tangles, and 
disillusion with us will spread over the land. If wo have a majority, and only then 
oan the question of acceptance of office arise, we shall be in a position to dominate 
the situation and to prevent reactionaries and imperialists from profiting by it. Office 
will not add to our real strength, it will only weaken us by making us responsible 
for many things that we utterly dislike. 

Again, if we are in a minority, tho question of office does not arise. It may bq, 
however, that we are on the verge of a majority and with the oo-operation of other 
individuals and groups wo can obtain office. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
our acting together with others on specific issues of oivii liberty or economic or 
other deinauds, provided we do not compromise on any prinoiplo. But I oan imagine 
few tilings more dangerous and more likely to injure us than the aeoeptanoe of 
office on tho sufferance of others. That wonld be an intolerable position. 

It is said that our chances at tho oiootions would inorease if wo announced that 
wo wore prepared to aooopt offioes and ministries. Perhaps that might bo so, for 
ail manner of other people, eager for the spoils and patronage that office givos, 
would tliun hurry to join us. Does any Congressman imagine that this would be a 
desirable development or that we would gam strength thereby ? Again it is said 
that more voters would voto for us if they know that we were going to form minis¬ 
tries. That might happen if we deluded them with false promises of what wo 
might do for them within tho Act, but a quick nomesis would follow our failure to 
give effect to thoso promises, ana failure would be inevitable if the promises wore 
worth while. 

There is only ono straight course open to us, to go to tho people with our pro¬ 
gramme and make it clear to them that wo cannot give effect to the major items in 
it under tho present conditions, and therefore, while we use tho platform of tho 
legislatures to press that programme, wo seek to end these imperialist bodies by 
creating deadlocks in thorn whenever wo are in a position to do so. These deadlocks 
should preferably take place on thoso programmes so that the masses might learn 
how ineffective for their purposes are theso legislatures. 

One fact is sometimes forgotten—the provision for seoond ohambers in many of 
tho provinces. These chambers will be reactionary and will be exploited by the 
Governor to check any forward tendencies in the lower house. They will make tho 
position of a minister, who socks advance, oven more difficult and unenviable. 

Borne poojilo have suggested, though thoir voioes are hushed now, that provincial 
autonomy might be given on this office issue and each Provincial Congress Committee 
should bo oraposvered to decide it for its own province. An astonishing aud fatal 
suggestion playing into tho hands of our imperialist rulers. We who have laboured 
for Indian unity can never bo parties to any proposal which tends to lesson that 
unity. That wav lies disaster and a disruption of tne forces working for freedom. 
If wo agreo to this, why tiion should wo also not agree to the oommunal issuo being 
decided provincially, or many othor issues, whore individual provinoos might think 
differently ? First issues will sink into the background, Indopendenco itself will 
fade away, and tho narrowest provincialism raise its ugly head. Our policy must be 
uniform for the whole of India, and it must place first things first, ana independence 
is the first thing of all. 

35 
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So that I am convinced that for the Oongroas to favour the acceptance of office, 
or even to hesitate and waver about it, would bo a vital error. It will be a pit 
from which it would be difficult for us to oome out, Practical statesmanship is 
against it, as woll as the traditions of the Congress and the mentality we have 
sought to develop in the people. Psychologically any suoh lead might have disas¬ 
trous consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, as we do, we have to 
cultivate a revolutionary mentality among our people, and anything that goes against 
it is harmful to our cause. 

PsTcnotooioAi Asraor 

This psychological aspect is important. For we must never forget, and never 
delude our masses into imagining, that we can got any real power of real freedom 
through working these legislatures. We may use them certainly to advance our 
oause to some extent, but the burden of tho struggle for freedom must fall on the 
masses, and primarily, therefore, our effective work mast lie outsido these legisla¬ 
tures. Strength will come from the masses and from our work among them and our 
organisation of them. 

Of secondary importance though the work in the legislatures is, we may not treat 
it oasually ana allow it to become a hindrance to other work. Therefore it is 
neoessary for the Congress, through its exooutive, to have direct control over the 
elections and the programme placed before the oountry, as woll as tho activity in 
the legislatures. Such control will inevitably 'bo oxercised through oommittees and 
boards appointed for the purpose, but the continued existence of semi-autonomous 
parliamentary boards scorns to be undesirable. Provision should also be made for 
a periodical review of all such activities so that Congressmen in general and the 
country should keep in touoh with them and should influence them. 

We havo oonsiderod the provincial elections wliioh, it is said, may take place 
early next year. The time is far off yet and it is by no moans impossible that 
these elections may not take place for a much longer time, or may not take place 
at all, and the now Act may take its rightful placo m oblivion. Much may happen 
in the oourso of tiie next year, and war is ever on the horizon, to upset the sohemes 
and time-tables of our rulers. But we cannot speculate on this and we have to 
make provision for contingencies. That decision might evon have beon delayed, bn t 
dangerous and compromising tendencies seek to innueneo Congress polioy, and the 
Congress oannot remain silont when tho issue is raised and its whole future is in 
the balance. 

Ihdian States 

The provincial legislatures may come, but few persons, I imagine, are confident 
about the coming of the federal part of this unholy structure. So far as we are 
concerned we shall fight against it to our utmost strength, and tho primary object 
of our creating dead-locks iu the provinces and making tho now Aot difficult of 
functioning, is to kill the Federation. With tbo Federation dead, the provincial end 
of the Aot will also go and leavo the slate clean for the poople of India to write 
on. That writing, whatever it be, can never admit the right of the Indian States 
to continuo a a feudal and autooratio monarchies. They have long survived their day, 
to continue as feudal and autooratio monarchies. They havo long survived their day, 
propped up by an alien Power, and have become the strangest anomalies In a 
changing world. The future has no place for autocracy or feudalism ; a free India 
oannot tolerate the subjection of many of her obildren and their deprivation of 
human rights, nor can it ever agree to a dissoction of its body and a cutting up 
of its limns. If we stand for any human, political, social or economic rights for our¬ 
selves, we stand for those identical rights for the people of the States. 

I have referred to the terrible suppression of civil liberties by tho British Government 
in India. Bat in the States matters are even worse, and though wo know that the real 
power behind those States is that of British imperialism, this tragic suppression of our bro¬ 
thers by their own countrymen is of painful significance. Indian rulers and their ministers 
have spoken and acted increasingly in tho approved fascist manner, and their record 
during the past few years especially has been ono of aggressive opposition to our 
national demands. States which are considered advanced ban tho Congress organi¬ 
sation and offer insult to our national flag, and decree new laws to suppress the 
Press, What shall we say of the more backward and primitive States ? 
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Communal Question 

There is one more matter concerning tho Constitution Act which has given rise 
to much controversy. This is the communal decision. Many people have condemned 
it strongly and I think rightly; few have a good word for it. My own view-point 
is, however, somewhat different from that of others. I am not concerned so muoh 
with what it gives to this gronp or that bat more so with the basic idea behind it. 
It seeks to divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly on a religious 
basis, and thus makes the development of democracy and economic policy very 
difficult. Indeed the communal decision and domooracy can never go together, we 
have to admit that, under present circumstances, and sc long as our politios are 
dominated by middle class elements, wo oannot do away with oommunalism altogether. 
But to make a necessary exception iu favour of our Mustim or Sikh frionds 
is one thing, to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups and thus 
to divide up the electoral machinery and tho legislature into many compartments, 
is a far more dangerous preposition. If wo wish to function democratically 
the proposed communal arrangomont will liavo to go and I have no doubt that 
it will go. But it will not go by the methods adopted by the aggressive 
opponents of the decision. Those mothods result inevitably in perpetuating the 
decision for they help in continuing a situation which prevents any reconsi¬ 
deration. 

I have not been enamourod of tho post Congress polioy in regard to the 
communal quostion and its attempts to mako pacts and compromises. Yet essentially 
I think it was basod on a sound instinct. First of ail the Congress always put 
independence first and other questions, including tho communal ono, second, and 
refused to allow any of thoso othor questions to take pride of place. Secondly, it 
argued that the communal problem had arisen from a certain set of oironmstaaoes 
which enabled tho third party to exploit the other two. In order to solve it, one 
had either to get rid of tho third party (and that meant indopomlenoo), or get rid of 
that sot of circumstances, which inoant a friendly approach by tho parties 
concerned and an attempt to softon the prejudice and fear that fillod them. Thirdly, 
that the majority community must show generosity in the matter to allay the fear 
and suspicion that minorities, even though unreasonably, might have. 

Economic Issues 

That analysis is, I think, perfoctly sound. I would add that, in my opinion, real 
solution of tlie problem will only oomo whon economic issues, affecting all religious 

S s and cutting across communal boundaries, arise. Apart from the upper 
o classes, who Iivo in hopes of offieo and patronage, tho masses and the lower 
middle classes have to face identical political and economic problems. It is odd and 
significant that all the communal demauds of any gronp, of which so much is heard, 
have nothiug whatever to do with thoso problems of the masses and tho lower 
middle classes. 

It is also significant that tho principal oommunal leaders, Hindu or Moslem or 
others, are political reactionaries, quite apart from tho oommunal quostion. It is sad 
to think how they have sided with British imperialism in vital matters, how they 
have given their approval to the suppression of civil liberty, how daring these 
years of agony they have sought to gain narrow profit for thoir group at the 
expense of tho larger oause of freedom. With them there can be no oo-operation, 
for that would mean co-operation with reaction. But I am sure that with the 
larger masses and the middlo classes who may have temporarily been led away by 
the spooious claims of their communal leaders, there must be the fullest co-operation, 
aud out of that oo-oporation will come a fairer solution of this problem. 

I am afraid I cannot got excited over this communal issue, important as it is 
temporarily. It is aftor all a sido issue and it can havo no real importance in the 
larger sohorae of things. Thoso who think of it as the major issno, think in terms of 
British imperialism continuing permanently in this country. Without that basis of 
thought, they would not attach so much importance to one of its inevitable off¬ 
shoots. I have no such fear and so my vision of a future India contains neither 
imperialism nor oommunalism. 

Yet the prosont difficulty remains and has to be faced. Especially oar sympathy 
must go to tho people of Bengal who have suffered most from these communal 
decisions, as well as from the boavy hand of tho Government, Whenever opportu¬ 
nity offers to improve their situation in a friendly way, we must seize it. But 
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always the background of our aotion must bo the national struggle for indouendenoo 
and the sooial freedom of the masses. 

Contact With Massas 

I have referred previously to the growing divorae between our organisation and 
the masses. Individually many of us still have influence with the masses and our 
word carries weight with thorn, and who can measure the love and reverence of 
India’s millions for our leader, Oandhlji ? And yet organisationally we have lost 
that intimate touch that we had. The sooial reform activities of tho Jchadi and 
village industries and Uariian organisations keep large numbors of our comrades in 
touch with the masses ana thoso contacts bear fruit. Rut thoy arc essentially non* 
political and so, politically, we have largely lost touch. There are many roasons for 
this and somo are beyonu our control. Our prosent Congress constitution is, I fuel, 
not hulpful in developing those contacts or in enoouragiug enough tho democratic 
spirit in its primary committees. These oommittees are practically rolls of voters 
who meet only to elect delogatos or representatives, and take no port in discussion 
or the formation of polioy. 

It is interesting to read In thst monumontal and impressive record, tho Webbs’ 
new book on Russia, how the whole Soviet structure is based on a wide and living 
democratic foundation. Russia is not supposod to bo a democratic country aftor tho 
Western pattern, and yet we find the essentials of democracy present in far greater 
degroe amongst the massos there than anywhore else. The six hundred thousand 
towns and villages there have a vast democrats organisation, eaoh with its own 
soviet, oonstautly discussing, debating, oriticising, helping in the formulation of 
policy, olocting representatives to higher committees. This organisation as citizens 
covors tho entire population over 18 years of age. There is yet another vast orga¬ 
nization of tho people as producers, and a third, equally vast, as consumers. And thus 
scores of millions of mon and women aro oonstautly taking part in the discussion 
of public affairs and actually in the administration of the oouutry. Thero has boon 
no such practical application of the democratic process in history. 

All this is of course utterly boyond us, for it requires a change in the political and 
economic structure and much else before we can experiment that way. But we can 

8 rofit by that example still and try in our own limited way to develop demooraoy in 
re lowost rungs of the Congress ladder and make the primary oommittoe a living 
organisation. 

An additional method for ns to increase our contacts with the masses is to orga¬ 
nise them as produosrs and then affiliate suoh organisations to the Congress or have 
full oo-operatiou between the two. Suoh organization of producers as exist to-day, 
such as trade unions and peasant unions, as well as other anti-imperialist organiza¬ 
tions oould also be brought within this sphere of mutual oo-operation for the good 
of tho masses and for the struggle for national freedom. Thus Congress could havo 
an individual as well as a corporate membership, and retaining its individual character, 
could influenoe, and be influenced by, other mass elements. 

Those are big changes that I have hinted at, and I am by no means snre how 
they can be brought about, or whether it is possiblo to go far in this direction in 
tho near futuro. Still we must move to some extent at least if we are to have our 
roots in the soil of India and draw life and strength from its millions. The subject 
is fascinating but oomplioatod and can only be tackled by an expert committee 
which I trust will be appointed on behalf of the Congress. The report of that 
committee must be freely disoussed so as to get the widest backing for it 

Anomalibs In Conorsss Constitution 

All this will take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile perhaps some urgent 
changes are needed in our constitution to remove anomalies and avoid difficulties. 
Owing to my absence I have had little experience of tho working of the new 
constitution and cannot make any concrete suggestion. The reduction iu the 
numbers of delogatos and A. I. C. 0. members would be, to some extent, desirable 
If tlioro was a background of widespread activity in the primary and sooomlarv 
committees. Without it, it makes us even less responsive to moss opinion, ana. 
therefore, an increase seems desirable. But tho real solution is to increase the 
interest and day-to-day activity of the lower oommittees. 

I havo boon told that tiie manual labour frauohise has not been a success and 
has led to a great deal of evasion. If that is so a change is desirable for a consti¬ 
tution must be such as can be worked easily and without subterfuge. 
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, .P 1 ? Congress is an all-inolusive body and represents many interests, but essen- 
tially it is a political organization with various subsidiary and allied organizations, 
liko the Spinners Association and the Village Industries Association. These allied 
organisations work in the economio field but they do not seek directly to remove 
the burdens of the peasantry under the present system o! land tenure. Nor cau 
the Congress, situated as it is, wholly function as a peasant organization, although 
in many provinces it has espoused the cause of the peasantry and brought them 
much relief. It seems to me necessary that the Congress should encourage the 
formation of peasant unions as well as workers’ unions, aud co-operate with suoh as 
already exist, so that the day-to-day struggle of tho masses might be carried on on 
the basis of their economio demands and other grievances. This identification of 
the Congress with the economic struggle of the masses will bring it nearer to them 
and nearer to fteedom than anything else. I would welcome also the organization 
of other special interests, like those of the women, in tho general frame-work of 
our national struggle for freedom. Tho Congress would be in a position to co¬ 
ordinate all these vital activities and thus to base itself ou the widest possible mass 
foundation. 

“Get Ready Fob Tint Test” 


There has been some talk of a militant programme and militaut action. I do 
not know what exactly is meant, but if direct action ou a national scale or civil 
disobedience are meant, then I would say that I soe no near prospeot of them. Lot 
us not indulge in tall talk boforo we aro roady for big action. Our bnsinoss to-day 

is to put our buuso in order, to swoop away tho dofoatist mentality of some 

people, and to build up our organization with its mass affiliations, as well as to 
work amongst the masses. Tho time may oomc, and that sooner perhaps than we 
expect, whon we might be put to tho test. Let us got roady for that test. Civil 
disobedience and the like cannot be switched on and off when we feel like doing 

so. It depends on many things, some of which are boyond our control, but in 

these days of revolutionary chango aud constantly recurring cries in the world, 
events often move faster than we do. We shall not lack for opportunities. 

The major problem of India to-day is that of the land—of rural poverty and 
unemployment and a thoroughly out-of-date land system. A curious combination of 
Ciroumstances has held back India during the past fow generations aud the political 
and economio garments it wears no longer fit it and are tom aud tattered. In some 
ways our agrarian eonditions are not unlike those of France a hundred and fifty 
years ago, prior to the great revolution. They eonnot continue so for long. At the 
same time wo have become parts of international capitalism and wo suffer the pains 
and crises which afflict this decaying system. As a result of this elemental urges 
and confliots of world forces what will emerge in India none can say. But we can 
say with confidence that tho present order has reached the evening of itg day, and 
it is up to us to try to mould the future as we would like it to bo. 


War Threat 

The world Is filled, with rumours and alarms of war. In Abyssinia bloody and 
cruel war has alroady gone on for many months and wo have watched anew how 
hungry and predatory imperialism bohaves in its mad search for colonial domains. 
We liavo watched also with admiration the bravo fight of the Ethiopians for their 
freedom against heavy odds. You will permit me, I feol sure, to greet them on 
your behalf and express our deep sympathy for them. Their struggle is something 
more than a local struggle. It is one of the first effective chocks by an African 
people on an advancing imperialism and already it has had far-reaching consequences. 

In the far East also war hovers on the horizon and wo soo an eastern imperialism 
advancing, methodically and pitilessly over ancient China and dreaming of world 
empire. Imperialism shows its claws wherovor it may bo, in tho West or in tho 
East. 

In Europe an aggressive fascism or Nazism steps continuously on the brink of 
war and vast armed camps arise in proparai ion for what seems to bo the inevitable 
end of all this. Nations join hands to fight other nations, and progressive forces in 
each country ally themselves to fight the fascist menace. 

Whovo uo wo come in in tliia awful game ? YVhat part shall wo play in this 
approaching tragedy ? It is difflcult to say. But wo must not permit ourselves to 
be passive tools exploited for imperialist emlH. It must bo our right to say whether 
we join a war or not, and without that consent there should be no co-operation from 
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«b. When the time comes we may have little say in the matter and so it becomes 
necessary for the Congress to declare clearly how its opposition to India’s participa¬ 
tion in any imperialist war, and every war that will be wagod by imperialist Powers - 
will be an imperialist war, whatever the excuses put forward might be. Therefore 
we must keep ont of it and not allow Indian lives and Indian money to be sacrificed. 

To the progressive forces of the world, to those who stand for human freedom 
and tho breaking of political and social bonds, we offer onr full co-operation in their 
struggle against imperialism and fascist reaction, for we realise, that onr struggle is 
a common one. Our grievance is not against any people or any conntry as suoh, 
and wo know that even in imperialist England, winch throttles us, there are many 
who do not love imperialism and who stand for freedom. 

TninuTK to Oandiiiji 

During this period of difficulty and storm and slress, inevitably our minds and 
hearts turn to our great leader who has guided us and inspired ns by his dynamio 
personality those many years. Physical ill-health prevents him now from taking his 
full sharo in public activities. Onr good wishes go ont to him for his rapid and 
complete recovery, and with those wishes is the selfish desire to lmve him back 
again amongst ns. We havo differed from him in tho past and wo shall differ from 
him in the future about many things, and it is right that each one of us should 
act up to his convictions. But the bonds that hold ns together arn stronger and 
more vital than our differences, and tho pledges we took together still ring in our 
ears. Ifow many of us have that passionate desire for Indian independence and the 
raising of our poverty-stricken masses which consumes him ? Many things he taught 
ns long years ago it seems now—fearlessnass and discipline and the will to saorifloe 
ourselves for the larger causo. That lesson may havo grown dim but we havo not 
forgotten it, nor can wo over forgot him who has made ns what we aTe and raised 
India again from the depths. The pledge of independence that we took together still 
remains to he redeemed, and we await again to guido us with his wise counsel. 

But no leader, however great he bo, can sliouldor the burden singlehanded ; we 
must all share it to the host of our ability and not seek helplessly to rely on others 
to perform miracles. Leaders como and go ; many of our host-loved captains and 
oomrades have left us all too soon, but India goes on and so does India's struggle 
for freedom. It may he that many of ns must suffor still and die so that India may 
live and he free. The promised land may yet be far from ns and we may have to 
march wearily through the dcsorts, hut who will take away from ns that deathless 
hope which has survived the scaffold and immesurablo suffering and sorrow; who 
will dare to crash tho spirit of India which has found rebirth again aDd again after 
so many crucifixions? 

PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Second Day—Lucknow-—13lh. April 1936 

Jtlliuwtlt Bagh Day 

The Congress session was resumed to-day at 5-30 p. ra., half an hour earlier 
than yesterday. Attendance was as largo as yostorday, visitors having been helped 
by reduction in the ticket fee. Anothor reason for good attondanoo was tho decision 
Of the Working Committee to give preference to the resolution on the Government 
of India Act and discuss it to-day, in order to help members of the Assembly to 
debate the matter and return to Delhi, from whoro nrgont whips have been sent 
to them. 

Proceedings began with two minutes’ silence observed by all standing in celebra¬ 
tion of the Jatlianwala Bagh Day, Gandhiji did not attend the session to-day, as it 
was his silence day. 

In asking the audienoo to observe the two minutes’ silence, Pt, Jatcnharlal said: 
“We have to observe the day of rrraembranoo. To-day, 17 years ago in this country, 
about this time, in Jallianwaila Rngh, there was Rlanghter of innooent men, Tn their 
remembrance, let us join tho names of those who have since suffered similarly, or 
are suffering in person, for in this country it seems a crime to think in terms of 
freedom of tho country.” 


"For text of resolutions. See page 247. 
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Suppression of Civil Liberties 

Aftor silence had Itoon observed, tho President put from the Chair j the resolution 
regarding the suppression of oivil liberties. 

He said that it was quite appropriate that on Jallianwalla Bagh Day, they should 
begin with a resolution of this kind. Tho resolution was passed. 

Congress Foreign Department 

Thoroaftor, the President moved the resolution regarding the opening of the 
foreign Department of the A. I. C. U 

lie emphasised that whereas tho battle tor freedom must be fought without out¬ 
side help, they must establish contacts with foreign countries to educate themselves 
about world affairs aud those countries about Indian affairs. 

World Peace Conference 

The resolution to M. Romain Holland’s invitation to tho World Poaoe Conference 
was taken up. 

Mr. Jawharlal explained that tho resolution expressod sympathy with the objects 
of the Conference and was ambiguous about ludia s participation in it. lie wished 
someone would go from India, but eould not be sure. The resolution was passed. 

War Danger 

Mr. Jawharlal next moved tho rosolution relating to tho war danger. 

He said that its importance should not ho miuimisod by the fact that it was 
moved from tho Chair. Tho original idea was that Mouiana Abul Kalam Asad should 
move it, but pressure on time made him put it from the Chair. Tho resolution was 
adopted. 

Sympathy for Ethiopia 

The next resolution was about sympathy for Ethiopia. 

Mr. Nehru explained how gas was used iu Ethiopia. Tho elemont of bravory 
associated with war iu days of old was not there. Hut modem warfare was most 
barbarous. Ilo did nut know what would bo tho cud of tho war, hut he thought it 
impossible that Italy should rotaiu hold on Ethiopia. The English people had gone 
time and again up to Kabul, but tho bravo people there had regained their freedom. 

Tho resolution was passed. 

Sanatanist Demonstration 

At this stago, there was some demonstration outside and referring to it, the 
President said ti>at ho had received a warning beforehand that some people wished 
to create trouble. Ho asked Congressmen to keep (pilot and ignore tho matter. Ho 
added that some Sauatauists had told him that they would march on tho Lucknow 
Congress as Fascists had marched aud conquered I tome (laughter). Ilo said that 
those who woto reactionaries were getting rustless, anil those who wished tho 
country’s progress to be stopped, financed from boliitid such disturbances. In India 
also suoh features might have to bo faced, but they should romain undisturbod. 

Govt, of India Act 

All resolutions from the Chair having been adopted, Babu Rajetidra Prasad moved 
tho Working Committee’s rosolution as approved by the Subjects Oommittoo on tho 
Government of ladia Aut. 

Most speakers repeated the arguments usod in the Subjects Committee. Mr. 
Jawharlal took his scat on tho rostrum, so as to bo able to watch and control tho 
debate. 

As soon as Ilabu Rajendra Prasad had finisliod roading the resolution, a delegate 
asked whether uon-Congrossmon, who had signed the election pledge, could be put 
up as Congress candidates. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad replied that he could not think that any person who 
accepted the creed of Purna Swaraj would hositato to pay four annas and become a 
member. Ilowovor, (hero was an additional safeguard that candidates, if elootod, 
would pledge themselves to obey tho Congress mandate. 

He explained the object or tho resolution and reserved further remarks to tho 
oooasion when he would auswer the dobato on tho amendments. 
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Mr. Jateharlal said that thore wero four amondmonts to the resolution,' He 
wished a lull dress debate on the subjeot, but must conclude the debate to-day. lie 

n mated to the speakers to be brief. The debate would be conducted in Hindi, but 
ew spoakers, who cannot speak Hindi, will address in English and should not bo 
disturbed by the cry for speech in Hindi. 

Mr. T. Prakasam said that the Congress was pledged to Independence and rejec¬ 
tion of a Constitution. Therefore the question of acceptance of office did not arise 
in the ordinary accepted sense : “All wo want is that our enemies should not 
occupy places of vantage to direot the rifle Are into our bosom, whon we are 
engagod in our work for tho country.” Continuing, Mr. Prakasam said that Oandhiji had 
created a revolutionary outlook in the country. 

Mr. Jateharlal : The resolution is not about Oandhiji. 

Mr. Prakasam assured the President that they oould establish Congress Co mmi- 
ttees in seven lakhs of villages only if they took office and gave strength to the 
terrorised peoplo, Tho Russian revolution broke out in 191? after 15 years of work 
among the masses. Let them not, like children, oopy the Russian example when 
the masses were not ready yet, and. were in a terrorism condition. 

Socialist Amendments 

Sardar Sardul Singh Cavasheer moved on behalf of Mrs. Kamaladeri, her amend¬ 
ment whioh had been rejooted by the Subjects Committee. 

He said that other parties iu the held had disclosed their programme of work iu 
the Legislatures. When would Congress do • tho same ? It had been said that it 
was enough to declare that the Oongross had set up candidates. The speaker 
doubted if this would be enough, especially with part of the electorate, whioh was 
not fully conversant with their polities. He asked why the final decision was being 
postponed. What ehaugos did they anticipate ? He admitted that tho King and the 
Viceroy had changod (laughter), but that did not alter the Constitution. Iu any ease, 
they could alter the decision, if the situation altered later on. His suspicion had 
been roused against tho opon door policy by the fact that some of the supporters 
of the resolution made no secret of their belief in the usefulness of the policy of 
acceptance of offices. 

Continuing, the Sardar said that it was possible for them to 'change 
the text books or hoist National Flags, or promote sanitation, but could that feed 
the hungry people or clothe the naked ? (Cheers.) This was impossible under the 
Constitution, even if tho Viooroy and the Governor had the best of goodwill, booauso 
Indian finances had been pawned away for tho Services and the Army expenditure. 
TO accept office and create deadlocks was the wrong way of proooeding about their 
business. They should rofnse to accent office. The procedure suggested by the pro¬ 
office peoplo to croate deadlocks would surely catch them in tho nook. (Applause.) 

Mr. Samjiurnanaml moved the samo amendment, as was rejeoted by the Subjects 
Committee. He recalled how tho agrarian movement was suppressed in tho United Pro¬ 
vinces and how ‘Liberal’ Ministers like Mr. Ohiutaraani and Mr. Jagat Narain had suppor¬ 
ted the special Act, to crush that movement. Indian Ministers would fight India’s 
Nationalist Movement and English peoplo woutd watch this proooss with delight 
Mr. Sampurnauand asked the pro-omco party to be honest and say what thoy 
meant His amendment did not. bar acceptance of Ministry ; but directed that the 
purpose of all legislative activity was to create deadlooks and not try to soonro small 
advantages. 

Seth Oovind Das thon moved his’amendment proposing that a decision on office 
acceptance should be taken before the General Election. He pleaded that the matter 
should be decided before the noxt election, otherwise they would be fair neither to 
the voters nor to tho candidates. Ho was told that tho Working Onmmittee’s inten¬ 
tion was the same as his amendment, but he was disappointed to find that Baba 
Rajendra Prasad iiad not oleared tho position. He feared that the history of 1923 
might be repeated and unless pledges were taken beforehand, their own candidates 
might defy the mandate after tho election. 

Communal Award 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Chakravarty movod his amendment on the Communal Award 
which was not allowed in tho Subjects Committeo for want of notice in time 

The Gist para of the resolution, as amended by Mr. Chakravarty, read : “Whoroas 
the Government of India Act, 1935, which was based on the White Paper and the 
Joint Parliamentary Committoe Report and on anti-national, undemocratic separate 
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communal electorate, which is in many respects even worse than the proposals 
contained in the White Paper and the J. P. 0. Report in no way represents the will of 
the nation and is designed to facilitate and perpetuate domination and exploitation of 
the people of India and storootypo communal divisions is imposed on the country. 
The Congress reiterates the rejection of the new Constitution including the oommunal 
decision in its entirety”, 

Ue said that tho Communal Award was an Imperialist electoral device, designed 
to perpetuato and carry to perfoction tho policy of divide and rule and thereby per¬ 
petuate foreign domination. The Congross had throughout opposed Separate Electo¬ 
rates and worked for Joint Elootoratos. l'horo was uuanimity of opinion in the coun¬ 
try that the Communal Award should be rojeotod look, stock and barrel. Why then 
did the Congress adopt the illogical oourso neither to accept nor reject the Award ? 
Feeling in Bengal against it was reilected in cent por cent success of the Congress 
Nationalist candidates in the Assombly elections, why then did the Congress under 
fear of possible Muslim defoctiou support the anti-national decision of the British 
Government. Mr. Jawaharlal himself hod said that the Communal Award and Na¬ 
tionalism could not go hand in hand. 

Mr. Ootind Ballabh Pant informed tho Uologatos that about 30 speakers had parti¬ 
cipated In tho debate in tho Subjects Committee and the resolution had been passed by 
an overwhelming majority. Such a resolution should, therefore, carry conviction with 
them. Tho first throe amendments were also moved in the Subjects Committee and mem¬ 
bers elected by the delegates had rejected them. Eight months ago, none oould say that 
Italy could attack Ethiopia; two moths ago, none could have dreamt that Germany would 
occupy tho Khinolaud ; two weeks ago none could have said that tho Turks would disown 
the Laussanne Treaty. Thus none could say how tho international and tho Indian situa¬ 
tion would change in eight months. Why then take the final decision on the matter 
now i Mr. Jawaharlal had told them that he oonld not anticipate when direot action 
would bo possible. In tho circumstances was it not wise for tho Congress to act 
according to tho needs of the situation ? Such adjustment was proof of a living 
organisation. He assurod tho House that no Congressmen wanted to work the Cons¬ 
titution and everybody had agreed to work for complete Independence and total des¬ 
truction of thu new Constitution. 

Mr. Mekerally said that if they did not listen to his warning, the Congress would 
convert itself into another Liberal organisation. Mr. Prakasam’s speeoh was one of 
defeatism. 

At this stage, Mr. Jawaharlal loft tho rostrum to look into tho disturbance created 
outside by a small band of Sanatanists and Babu Rajondra Prasad took the ohair. 
A small party of Sanatanists tried to rush tho gates, but wore hold back by the 
volunteers. 

Mr. Meherally said that tho reason why a handful of Englishmen were ruling 
India was by paying well to tho middle class, who provided the oivil servants, the 
police and the Army. Tho offioos under tho Uoforms would be a further bribe to tho 
middle classes Their real struggle was to break this middle class which kept Im¬ 
perialism in powor. The Working Committeo had slaokonod in its strugglo and its 
resolution would make a very poor impression on the world. Ho said that Socialists 
would remain neutral on tho Communal Award amendment They did not approve 
of the Award, but behoved in a solution on oconomio and not religious linos. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru who roturned to the rostrum said that he had come empty- 
handed, as the demonstrations had already melted away, (Laughter). 

Mr. Viswanath asked whether it was statesmanlike to lot tho position of vantage 
to be exploited by reactionaries. 

Mr. Masani , supporting Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, was glad that there 
were men like Mr. Frakasam and Mr. Satyamurthi to say in publio what others 
thought in private. In his opiuion, nothing short of evacuation of India by the 
British forcos would justify acceptance of oflieo. What was meant by the uncertain¬ 
ties of the situation V Did it include a geslaro from Lord Linlithgow V Mr. Satya¬ 
murthi had talkod of Irish methods, but whore was a Do Valora in India with all 
the methods of his, and whoro was Mr. Satyamurthi with resignation in his pocket ? 

Acharya Kripalani , supporting the official resolution, dosoribed tho Socialists as 
self-constituted guardians of tho revolutionary mentality and asked whether Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Babu Rajondra Prasad and Gundhlji were unofficial allies of the 
bureaucracy. 

President: Nobody had said so. 

Mr. Kripalani : 1 am referring to the agrumeats used in the past. 
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President : We are dealing with the present and the future and not the past. 
Such personal references are highly undesirabio. 

Mr. Krivalani contended that tho Socialist Tarty had made a certain statement, 
And he wished to refer to them. 

The President ruled him out of order on the point. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kripalani contended that it was possible to maintain the revolution¬ 
ary spirit in the legislature even with acceptance ox pmoo. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya (Bengal) supported Mr. Chakruvariu's amendment. 

Dr. Khan Saheb , supporting, said that they should abide by the decision of their 
Cabinet. Revolutionary speoohes, without revolutionary aotion, would not out much 
ice. Thoy should prepare for tho coming fight and trust their leaders. 

Swami Saradananda (Bihar) spoke in favour of the resolution. 

Mr. 8atyamurthi . supporting, asked them to avoid mutual recriminations. He felt 
the country was with those who favoured acceptance of offioe, which was a wrong 
expression for oapture of power from tho enemy. There had been a lot of talk of 
revolutionary mentality, but tho only revolution, during the last 15 years, was that 
led by Gandhiji and conduotod magnifioently by thoso who were membors of tho 
Working Committee (Cheers.) He asked if the delegates to the Congress inoluded 
50 Ministers, whether it would not add to thoir strength and importance. (Applauso.) 

A voice: What about Mr. Tambe and Mr. Haghavondra Rao ? 

Mr. Satyamurthi : I do not know thorn. If you cannot have 50 honourable Con¬ 
gressmen as Ministers, thou you had bettor shut up shop. The difference between 
Congress Ministers and others would bo that Lho former would bo like camels, with 
nose pins in tho hands of the Congress. A wrong stop to-day would make thorn 
lose ten years. 

Closure war moved, but Mr. Jatoaharlal said that ho had, on his list, Pandit 
Malaviya and Sardar VallabhbUai. 

A voice : Wo want to hoar them. 

Mr. Oopika Sen supported Sardar Surdnl Singh’s amendment. JIo asked if any 
detemie oould bo released or repressive laws on Bengal could bo ropealed by aooopt- 
anee of Miuistrv in Bengal. Ho answered no. Why llion accept office ? Did they 
want Lord Willingdon to go homo and tell England that ho had crushed tho Congress 
and made it accept the Constitution ? (Cheers.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was chcorod when ho camo to tho rostrum. He 
said that he had boon pained to hoar the debate in the Subjects Committee and 
the open session. ITo wished to say what ho felt on the occasion, ‘particularly 
on the Bengal amendment regarding tho Communal Award, llo said that for 50 
years the Congress had laid down demands for compulsory education, agri¬ 
cultural education, and banking developments. To-day they hoard nothing of those, 
but only hoisting of Hags. Would not the flag go by itself, if they developod suffi¬ 
cient strength ? 

He knew tho Working Committeo decision was arrived at after long deliberation, 
but he opined that having rejected the Constitution, they could not accept office. 
He found that the condition was os wretched as 50 years ago, and ho was so greatly 
grieved that be wished to dio rather than boar witness to it. India wanted the 
same freedom for her own affairs os England had. Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said 
that the position of unemployment in India was worso than any part of the world. 
They should tell England that the Reforms Act was not acceptable. Never had, 
Binoe the advent of the British people, the prestige and position of India been 
lowered more than by passing of this Act. While the law had been made in a 
manner that Indians might have no freedom to improve their own lot, the present 
position was worse than the existing reforms. 

He did not suggest that the Legislatures should be boycotted, bat that efforts 
should be made to get it amended. He did not rate out the resolution from the 
weapons to be used to win freodom, but it was criminal to adopt revolutionary 
methods till the country was prepared for it. 

The need of the moment was to produce a united front which would make the 
Governmont amend the Aot. There must he unity between the communities and 
also among the political parties. The Communal Award had intensified communal 
bitterness. Who said that it was a dead issue ? It was a daily spreading poison. 
The Government had given the Communal Award ami not Self-Government. Mr. 
Jinnah and Sir Wazir Hasan had asked for unity, bat they must be prepared to 
remove the ohief obstacle in the way of that unity The speaker believed that bo 
long as th« Communal Award existed, there would ’never be self-government. He 
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wished that the delegates would aooept the Bengal amendment to the resolution 
relating to the Communal Award. The speaker had never approaohed the Govern* 
ment for a change of the Award. He always tried for mutual sottlement. Next 
should come unity of political parties. Then would the Viooroy send for Gandhiil 
and Mr. Jawharlal and ask for a settlement. (Cheors.) 

Mr. Anmpurnaya (Andhra), opposing the resolution, advocated wrecking the Cons¬ 
titution immediately after the Congress onterod tho Legislatures. Any other action 
would be contrary to tho spirit of rejection of tho Constitution. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Palel, supporting tho resolution, regretted that on tho 
question of tho Communal Award he had to opposo Malaviyaji. A Bengali delegate 
had put forward an amondmont on the subject. Ho boliovod that aooeptanoe of tnat 
amendment would not help the oause of Bongal but would worsen the communal 
situation. If they wisbod to opposo tho award they mast bo prop&rod to fight with 
the Government and Muslims combined, and be ready to destroy tho atmosphore 
croatod during the year. The only solution was eithor replacement of the Govern¬ 
ment, which gavo tho Award, or havo an agreed sottlement. Ho was surprised that 
Socialists, who talked of revolution and accused tho Working Committee on their 
decision, had themselves declared noutrality on tho mattor. Would that attitude help 
tho oause or was it vote-oatching device ? 

As regards the main resolution, ho assnrod tho House that the members of the 
Working Committao woro not personally interested in Oounoil-ontry or aooeptanoe 
of offico. These mon had ruined their careers with some fire of revolution in them. 
Were such mon deceiving tliom V Ho and Baba Rajondra Prasad wore villagers, 
who did not know how lof talk in toms of destruction. When they found their 
bones woak, they would rotiro into tho jungles, but thoy hoped yet to participate in 
revolution. (Choirs). The council-entry decision was taken by'Gandhiji in view of 
tho changed atmosphere in tho country, lie felt smno pain, as Sir. Jawaharlal felt 
to-dav, but to-day lie advised them in the best interests of tho country. Ho and 
the President had worked together and would still boar common suffering. Mr. 
Jawaharlal had come out o£ jail recently, Imt Bab it Kajeudra Prasad had travelled 
18 mouths in the country and know its condition. Too much fetish had boou made 
of the ofiieo issu \ All ho felt was that if office was to bo accepted to strengthen the 
country, that might havo to bo considered. 

Continuing, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that tho Constitution had been framed 
by the English people, keeping in view all possible steps Congress might take. 
Could thoy deoido to fight such a Constitution without tho fullest thought V Could 
choors for words bring about revolution V When Gandliiji sanctioned individual oivil 
disobodiouco, Pandit Malaviya did not turn up. (laughter). The task was to 
re-vitalise tiio country, and if they quarrelled, they would lose seats, and tho 

a uestion of office would not arise. Ho appealed to them to stop their quarrels. He 
lought that, there was plenty of time to decide the office question. The Congress 
must grow stronger, and thoy must uot give up tho fight for fear of black sheep. 
If all favoured non-aoooptanco, ho would decide to-day against acceptance, but it 
was not the case. 

Mr. Patwardkan , opposing tho .resolution, said that the country to-dav had been 
divided into two groups, namely those who would bo assooiated with tho British and 
others who believed that there could be no ooznpromiso with the British. 

Babu Rajendn Pratad , replying to tho dobato, said that 20 speeohes inolnding 
his, had been dolivorod. Tho Congross had criticised the Communal Award in 
stronger terms than any one else. Tho Congress did not aooept the Award, bat it 
had been forced on thorn. Proceeding, Babu Rajondra Prasad said that nothing had 
happened sinoe the last Congress sossion to change this verdiot on tho Award. 
Efforts had boon made for mutual sottlement, but they had failed. Another attempt 
would bo made, but liovv and in what form was not oloar. He did not wish fresh 
obstacles to be croated in tho way of settlement by reversal of the Bombay attitude. 

Regarding olhor amendments, lie said that if the burden of decisions as to 
whether office be accepted or not was thrown on tho A. I. 0. C., they should also 
leave that body to decide as to whou Iho time was ripo for suoh dooision. 

Babu Rajondra Prasad said that ho did not bolong to the sohool of thought who 
ruled out acceptance of offico under any oirourostancos. “I believe suoh occasions 
oan arise, when through acceptance of Ministerial responsibility, we may advanoe 
the oause of Swaraj." Thoy should not boliove that Congressmen would work the 
Act as Government wished them to work it. Tho masses of people bad confidence 
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iu the Congress, while a premature deoision, if found wrong afterwards, would 
affect the people s confidence fin the Congress. 

He concluded : “I do not believe people are down and out, or that the hunger 
for Swaraj is less. The only deficiency is that people are taking time. Let us keep 
courage and offioe or no office, let us go ahead. Xhs~fiame of Swaraj will never be 
extinguished until freedom is aohieved. (Applause). I believe that all Congressmen, 
both of the pro-office and anti-offieo view, have the same urgo for freedom. Have 
confidence in yoursolf and your country, aud pass the resolution of the Working 
Committee.” The debate concluded at 0-15 hours. 

8ardar Sardul Singh’s amendment was put to voto and declared rejected by a 
majority, voting approximately being 250 to 450. 

Mr. Sampurnanand’s amendment was similarly declared rejected but as poll was 
demanded by Mr. Sampurnanand the President asked those who supported it to move 
to the left and those against it to the right. Members of tho Working Committee 
and other leaders on tho dais had already come down to the enclosure of delegates. 
The vast ooncourse watchod with interest the novel departure in the Congress 
procedure. 

Mr. Satgamurthi and Mr. Pandit wore appointed tellers for ono side and Mr. 
Patwardhan and Aoharya Kripalani for tlio other. 

The amendment was declared lost by 255 to 487 votes amidst orios of “Rajendra 
Prasad-Ki-Jai”, as this division reprosonted a victory over the Socialists. 

..Seth Govind Das’s amendment and Mr. Chakravarty’s amendment were lost 
without division. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad’s resolution was carriod without division. The majority 
ter tho resolution of the Working Committee was contributed largely by delegates 
from Bihar, Gujerat, Andhra and Tamil Nad. The Congress adjourned at 1 a. it. 


Third Day—Lucknow—-14th. April 1936 

After three day’s session during which tho session passed fifteen resolutions 
(some of whioh evoked heated debate), the 49th session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress concluded at 2 a. m. amidst soonos of wild enthusiasm and shouts of “Inquilab 
Zindabad” and othor slogans. Over 50 persons participated iu the debates during 
the three days and the President, Mr. Jamarlal Nehru, oondnetod tho proceedings 
In a remarkably able manner, giving opportunity to ovory section to have its say. 
Socialists soorod their only viotory of tho session when Sri Kamaladevi's amend¬ 
ment to the official resolution seeking abolition of proportional representation was 
osrried by a majority of 20 votes. 

The Congress re-assembled to-day at 6 p. m. Attendance, both of delegates and 
visitoss, haa dropped, but tho proceedings wore nonetheless lively, because of the 
resolution on Indian States, the proposed ohanges in the Congress Constitution and 
the agrarian programme. 

The President and members of the Working Committee arrived, as usual, In 
procession, headed by the band. 

Proceedings oommenoed with the singing of National songs and poems In praise 
of Mr. Jatoharlal Nehru, 

Indians Abroad 

The first resolution to be moved for the day was the ono regarding Indians abroad. 

Mr. Nehru, moving it from the Chair, said that the real way of helping Indians 
abroad was by seouriug freedom for India. Tho rosolutiou did not go into details, 
because so much had been said on it. 

Btvami Bhateani Day a !, representative of the South Afrioan Congress, then 
addressed the House. 

The Swami said that the resolution first reforred to South Afrioa, where Gandhtjl 
had spent 21 years. Indians iu the Union were facing a great danger. A deputation 
had oome to the Cawnpore Congress, and pressure from India prevented laws from 
being enacted. Then came tho Capo Town Agreement, but now that Agreement had 
been broken, and the Asiatic Land Tenure Act proposed to sogrogate Indians into 
what, in Indian parlanoe, might bo oalled a Harijan oolony. If any Indian homes 
in tho town wore found dirty, the Municipality oould forfeit such houses. “We feel 
that until India is free, Indians abroad cannot improve their status, but it is apparent 
that we must fight for our rights of citizenship in tho Empire.” In East Africa 
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and Zanzibar, Indians wore suffering, whilo in Fizi it was a matter of shame, as 
Indian members had pleaded for nomination instead of oleotion. 

Continuing the Swami said that if the recommendations of the Feotham Commi¬ 
ssion Report for more lands for Indians woro not accepted by the South African 
Government, then the Indian community thoro might have to revive Satyagraha in 
accordance with the rosoiution passed two years ago. Indians in South Africa 
looked to the Congress for guidance and help. Let not the Congress forget that the 
25 lakhs of Indians who lived abroad locked to them for support. The resolution 
was passed. 


Representation for Peasants 

Hr. Purshattomdas Tandon moved a rosoiution proposing a Committee oonsiBtlng 
of Baba liajendra Prasad, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Jaiprakash Narain 
to examine the question of bringing about closer contact between the Congress and 
the masses. Mr. Tandon said tl.at this rosoiution showed that the Congress realised 
that it must move with the times if it was to live. 

The Congress always had boon popular with the people, but until 1920, it was not 
truly representative of the masses, as Congress loaders wore intellectuals, who prided 
themselves on thoir western dress and about their English spoeohes. To-day the 
majority of speeches wero in Hindustani and tho Congress was coming into contact 
moro and more with the masses. Government had started its rural programme, and 
various other politioal partios woro also trying to sing in the samo tune. 

The Congress bad vot a great deal of ground to cover regarding village organisa¬ 
tion. Tho Government was carrying on falso propaganda against the Congress in 
the villages. Spoechos of Congress loaders had been torn from their context for 
anti-CongreS8 purposes. lie woloomod tho prosont urgo on the part of tho masses 
to get representation in the Congress. Tho purpose of tho rosoiution was to orga¬ 
nise the massos. Acharya Kripalam seconded tho resolution. 

Bociattsi Ambndsusnt 

Ur. Sampumanand movod tho same amendment, as in tho Subjects Committee, 
namely, suggesting a method for direct representation of organised peasants and 
workers. 

Mr. Sampumanand said that the country could win froodom, not by tho efforts 
of tho oduoateil few, but through tlio support of peasants and labourers. They must, 
therefore, rope them into the Congress. Bringing in such olomont into tho Congress 
would force its hands to redress the griovauees of tho peasantry and labour. 

Mr. Tripadi said that they woro shirking the issno by moroly proposing “greater 
share” to peasants and labourers in shaping the Congress policy. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, opposing tho amondmont, said that Candhiji had 
Introduced the word “Swaraj" in terms of tho massos. It roprosonted all elements 
In the oonntry. If it was to consist of class organisations, then it would bring 
about a olash of interests and rosult in loss of strength. Mr. Jairamdas said that 
there was no propor peasants’ organisations and, porliaps, it might bo possible to 
find a solution on the lino that in villago and Tohosil Congress bodies, they might 
insist that the percentage of peasant mombors be fixod at 70 per cent or thereabout. 
That would enBuro for the peasants a propor voico in tho Congress organisation. 

Swami Sahajanand, supporting tho amendment, said that peasants did not under¬ 
stand terms like “Swaraj ’. They understood only issuos like land and living, but 
not political questions. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority and the official rosoiution was 
carried. 

Agrarian Programme w 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was cheorod when ho eamo to raovo tho resolution on the 
agrarian programme. IIo spoke in English. Tho following is the resolution:— 

“This Congress is of opinion that tho most important and urgent problem of the 
country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive land revenue system ana intensi¬ 
fied in recent years by tho groat slump in tho prioes of agricultural produoo. 

“A final eolation to this problem inevitably involves the removal of British 
Imperialism and exploitation, a thorough change of tho land tenure and revenue 
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systems, and recognition by the State of its duty to provide work for the rural and 
unemployed masses. 

“In view, however, of the foot that the agrarian condition and land tenure 
and revenue systems differ in various Provinces, it is desirable to consult the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees and also suoh peasant organisations as the Working 
Committee considers fit, in the drawing up of a full All-India agrarian programme, 
as well as a programme for each Provinoe. 

“This Congross, therefore, calls upon each Provincial Congress Committee to make 
recommendations in detail to the Working Committee^by August 1, 1926, for being 
considered and placed before the All-India Compass Committee, having particular 
regard to the following matters 

(1) Freedom of organisation of agricultural labourers and peasants: 

0 Safeguarding the interests of peasants where there are intermediaries between 
the State ana themselves; 

(3) Just and fair relief of agricultural indebtedness, including arrears of ront 
and revenue; 

(4) Emancipation of peasants from feudal and somi-foudal levies; 

(5) Substantial reduction in respeot of rent and revenue demands ; 

(6) A just allotment of State expenditure for social, economic and cultural amonl- 
ties of villages ; 

(7) Protection against harassing restrictions on utilisation of local natural faoilitios 
for their domestic and agricultural needs ; 

(8) Freedom from oppression and harassment at the hands Jof Government officials 
and landlords; and 

(9) Fostering industries for relieving rural unemployment. 

Mr. Desai said that he had come to tho Congross after several years. Hel stood for 
self-sufficiency in the realm of oconomio thought and action, for there was nothing India 
could not produce by way of natural produces or finished product for consumption, even 
if they were multiplied lour or five times. Tho prosunt factory labour, even if increased 
to the limits, which industrial.expansion could allow, would not absorb boyond three 
millions more. Thus relief had to bo provided for those dependent on agriculture, 
and the time had arrivod when all political power that India might got should be 
utilised for tho purpose of raising tho standard of living of tho people in the villages. 
The average income per head per annum was botween Ks. GO to Rs. 72, and even 
in the present capitalistic state of society, it had been recognised that Labour 
required more humane treatment, and every one should get food, clothing, shelter 
ana also education. Henoo tho agrarian problem must engago the attention of Indian 
statesmen and Indian political workers. IIo himself was born in a village. He 
was aware of village life in India and how burdensome was the lot of the villager. 
True, legislation for agricultural relief and indebtedness had been attempted in the 
Punjab, Bengal, U. P., 0. P., and in Bombay but thoso had not solved the question 
of agricultural indebtedness. Tillers of the soil still remained in the grip of the 
money-lenders, as there were no credit faoilitios and tho steps outlined in the reso¬ 
lution were an indication of the direction in which the problom could be usefully 
tackled. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud said that it was lucky that on the most important resolution, 
there was unity between the working Committee and the Socialists. The points 
raised in the resolution should have been taken up 50 years ago. 

Dr. Kassika supported the resolution. Mr. Nehru explained its purpose In Hindi, 
and the resolution was carried. 

States’ Subjects 

Baku Rajendra Prasad next moved the resolution relating to Indian States. He said 
that the Congress had full sympathy with Indian States’ subjects, and wanted them to 

f et the same rights and liberties as thoso in British India, but the main struggle must 
e carried on by the States’ subjects. This resolution also made it clear that baseless 
hopes should not bo raised of Congress helping any particular movement in any 
State. There were some Princes who were trying to movo with the spirit of tho times. 
There wore othors who did not do this. Such States were numorous, and many ex¬ 
cesses took place there and it would be impossible for the Congress to take up all those 
oases. Even if the Congress did take up those matters, it would weaken the cause of 
States’ subjeots, who should roally roly on their own strength. Until the two Indias 
are joined, there would remain some difference in their standard of development. 
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The chief cause of their backwardness was that the British Government would not 
let them advance to such an extent as to oxoel the British standard of administra¬ 
tion. For examp I o, Baroda exoelled British India in the matter of education. In 
tko samo way, Mysore was industrially very vory advanced. We believe that if we 
can make British India totally democratic, its influence on Indian States would bo 
an effective stop. At the momont, we do not wish to add to our problems, and 
therefore, do not wish to raiso fatso hopes in the minds of Indian States subjects. 

Amksdmekts 

Mr. Amrillal Beth movod tho amendment which was rejected in the Subjects 
Committee. Mr. Beth reminded tho House that the people of Indian States also 
fought for emancipation of the Motherland. When the Congress had declared in 
1928 in favour of support of tho cause of States’ subjects, why did they waut to 
lowor that position S’ Tho A. I. C. 0. at Madras in 1935 promised to exert friendly 
moral influence with tho States. What influence would they have with the States 
after their President had doclarod for their abolition ? The resolution before the’ 
House mado the position worse by asking States’ subjoots to light their own battl es. 
The speaker sail that the Congress claimed India os one country and nation. This 
resolution meant that their ideology had been lowered, and they did not want free¬ 
dom for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Avadesh Pratap Sinyh moved another amondment stating that tho struggle 
be carried on mainly by tho States’ people. °° 

If the Congress turned down even this request, thou it must change its oreod. 
and not speak for the “pooplo of India”, but only for tho people of British India. ' 

Beth Jamnalal liajaj ', supporting tho official resolution, said that ho was bora in 
Sikar State, and this Stato was under tho Jaipur State, its subjects wore slaves four¬ 
fold. The British Government could prevent lots of mischief and misery if it wished, 
but it did not. If tho Congress mado empty promises and was not able to help n 
would make itsolf tho laughing stock. There was agitation in Sikar State. wLat 
could tho Congress do iu such a ease ? Bo warned them against passing any resolu¬ 
tion impulsively. 

Mr. Qopal Singh Raimi supported Mr. Amritlal'3 amendment. Be instanced the 
Patiala State and conditions of tho subjects there. Be hoped the President would 
give up his neutral attitude and join them. 

Mr. Naraeinyhant said that in Federation tho Princes would rule over the wholo 
of India, and how wore Indian States to be treated as foreign Statos, .like Afganistan 
and Japan V 

Mr. Amritlal Seth, roplying to Mr. Jammlal Baja?a remarks, said : “We did 
not join the struggle for selhsh ends. We aro sous of India and even if .disinherited 
and disowned, we would not loavo tho Congress.” (Applause). 

8ardar Vallabhhhai Patel, replying to tho debate, claimed that few had experi¬ 
ence of Indian States as he had. Mr. Amritlal had always belonged to the opposi¬ 
tion camp in tliis matter. Mr. Amritlal, though born in an Indian State, lived in 
British India and the speaker did not think that Mr. Amritlal had authority to 
speak on behalf of all Statos. Be asked tho Sikh speaker and Mr. Amritlal whether 
the Congress had ever asked thorn uot to defend the honour of their sisters and 
wives, what was the kirpan for ? Captain Avadesh Prasad Singh had oharged 
thorn at Jabbulporo for not keening the promiso. 

The Captain protested he aid not say that ; he had been always a Congressman 
and taken interest in tho matter as suoh, and was not a member of aay States’ Sub¬ 
jects Conference. 

Tho chair asked the speakor to coniine his remarks to the resolution. 

Bardar Patel said that the foot of tho matter was that the responsibility for the 
Madras decision was that of Mr. Avadesh Prasad and the Madras resolution was 
made by the Working Committee as a voto of confidenoo, beoause they couid not 
take over a responsibility which they could not bear. Relief could not be obtained 
by hot speeches. The position was complicated and delicate. For oenturies, this 
system has been prevailing, and if to-day StatOB’ subjeots were vocal, that was a re¬ 
flection of the Congress strength, and yet those people carried on anti-congress pro¬ 
paganda in some Ufa tea, just as somo Kisau and Labour organisations, which sprang 
up beoause of Congress work, wero trying to set up rival claims to represent the 
masses. He asked them to vote with a full sense of responsibility. 
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Both tha amendments were put and nogatlvod; one for deletion of referenoe to 
the Madras resolution was defeated by 70 to 250 votes approximately* 

The amendment of Mr. Avadesh was then put to vote* The amendment 

M eed that tho struggle be carried on ‘mainly’ by tha subjects of Indian States 
i respective States, tho implication being that the Congress oould also be ex¬ 
pected to support thorn. 

When vote was taken, somoone complained that visitors had smuggled themselves 
into the delegates’ enclosure. This, on inspection, was found to be so. The enclosure 
was cleared of such mon, and tellers wore appointed and the amendment was rejected 
by 218 to 17G votos and tho main resolution, moved by Baba fiajendra Prasad, was 
carried without division. 


Amendments to toe Constitution 

The Pretident then callod on Dr. Pattabi Sitaramiyya to move the various amend¬ 
ments to the Congress Constitution adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

By agreement, Dr. Pattabi moved the amendments of a non-controversial nature, 
and they were adopted. „ . _ 

Mr. Balakrishna Sarma made an attempt to get tho namo of the United Pro¬ 
vinces changed to Buboya Ilind, but this failod. 

When Dr. Pattabi movod dolotion of tho Manual Labour olause, surprisingly 
a delegate moved au amendmont demanding retention, and mado a vigorous speech in 
support thereof, but the proposition was, however, carried when put to vote, the 
amendment being lost. 

Election to A. I. C. C. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya then movod au amendment opposing abolition 
of proportional representation, regarding election to tho All India Congress Committee. 

She said that sho was moving the amendment not beoause she happened to be a 
Socialist, bat becauso sho wanted to ensure representation of any minority on the 
A. I. C. C., and proportional representation was tho only means to do it. The 
speaker, therofore, appealed to tho JIouso to accept her amendment. 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that tho system of singlo transferable vote was oertainly 
unworkable for election of delegates, but it was necessary to retain it to secure re¬ 
presentation of minority groups in tho A. I. C. C. 

Mr. Kithori Prasad Singh said that tha system of proportional representation 
had tho approval of Gandhiji during tho Bombay session of the Congross, and should 
not be abandoned. 

Aeharya Kripalani explained ills experience as Oeneral Secretary. Though the 
single transferable vote was good as a system, it lias oither not been understood, or 
lias been wrongly applied. With ono or two oxceptions, all Provincial Committees 
had asked for olection. A good thing could not be givon into tho hands of a monkey. 
In the same way, this system was not workiiblo. The so-called minority consisted 
of mon who had boen there, even when there was no system of proportional 
representation. If the Socialists undertook to eduoato the people about its proper 
use, it could be reintroduced. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya was opposod to tho amendmont in principle. He warned that 
If proportional representation was abolishod, splits and bitterness would be oansed 
through failure of minorities. 

Mr. Meherally said that thcro was no constitution froo from corruption in its 
working. If Provincial Congross Committoo momhers did not kiow how to work 
the system of singlo transferable voto, then they forfeited their olaim to represent 
the nation. 

Dr. Pattabi maintained that its retention would lead to corruption. Therefore, he 
Baid it should he abolished. 


Amendments Carmed 

Before the House divided a delegate asked Mr. Nehru for his views. He replied 
that these had been expressed three days ago in the Subjects Committee. 

The House divided by show of hands, the President declaring that those in favour 
of retention of proportional representation were 190 and those against 190. 

The division was challenged, and tellers were appointed. <Mrs. Kamaladevi’s amend¬ 
ment seeking retention of proportional representation was carried by a majority of 
20, voting being 227 for retention and 207 against. 
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Socialists thus recorded the first viotory of the session, and the President's view 
in favour of retention was upheld. 

The Socialists and others who voted for Mrs. Kamaladevi's amendment were 
happy that the last act of the session was a triumph not so muoh for their view as 
for the President s view, who stood vindicated by the delegates’ verdict in favour 
of his view as against that of the Working Committee. 

It may be recalled that Mr, Nehru had taken in the Subjects Committee the 
unprecedented course of stating his opposition to the abolition of proportional rep re* 
sentation regarding elections to the A. L C. C. on the ground that it embodied a 
principle for minority representation, which had a broader meaning. 

Thereafter, the Preside nt, before bringing the session to a close, thanked the 
Reception Committee and said: “It ia customary on such an occasion for aome to 
indulge in a funeral oration, and who may be more fit for this task than Mrs. Naidu, 
who uninvited (laughter), proposed to tell you about this session and about the 
President of this Congress, who has sat on high eminence these three days and is 
now going back to oblivion.’ 1 ? (Cheers.) 


Mbs. Naidu's Tbibute to President 

Mrs. Naidu said that sho had oome to deliver the funeral oration for old things 
that have taken long to die. “In this city of old tradition and old forgotten kings, 
whioh is now the scene of Mushaira and weeping for the dead, has been bora a now 
vision. Tho President says that he is going into oblivion. He may be hidden in radiance 
of glory, but he will illumine the path to freedom. Only a few years ago, in this 
oity, I saw the passing of a great man, who was the symbol of India’s straggle for 
freedom, who, with his last breath spoke of the freedom of India, and his last charge 
to India was that they should never go back oa their plighted word. To-day, his 
spirit must rejoioo that his son is carrying out the mandate that was a legacy 
to bun (cheers) 

“It was long overdue that the-Congress and India should realise that Bhe was only 
a unit of the great world scheme and an indivisible part of a great world soheme. If it 
is the funeral oration for the dead of yesterday it is a welcome to the dawn, of whioh 
the President is the herald Wo look on him with his courage, with his great idealism, 
we think of him with his great international experience and vision. We are proud that 
he has been chosen unanimously by the nation as her guide to the dawn of freedom. 
His task has not been easy. It has been a task of trying to reoonoile almost irreoonoilia- 
able modes of thought, and yet he has managed so to harmonise these views that 
mis idealist, this man so implacable for freedom, so insatiate in his desire for free¬ 
dom, has sweetness, grace, wisdom, statesmanship and forbearance to be able to hold 
together in friendliness elements that might have been hostile to one another and 
irreconoilable with one another. Therefore, I end with adieu to yesterday and 
weloome to to-morrow, in which we do join together in a pilgrimage towards 
the dawn of liberty (applause).” 

lbs. Naidu next thanked the Reoeption Committee and volunteers. 

The session ended at 1-15 a. m., with “Bandemataram” song and cheers for Mr. 
Jawharlal, Gandhiji, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and “Bharatmata”. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONGRESS SESSION 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti , President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee, addressed 
a well-attended meeting, on the 29th. April 19S«,at the ‘Congress House,’ 
Madras, on “The Lucknow Congress and the Work Before Us”. Mr. 
Satyamurti said that the session of the Congress in Lucknow was unprece¬ 
dented in three respects. For the first time in the history of the Congress, a person 
belonging to the province in which the Congress was held, was in the obair. 
Secondly, the session was held during the Easter holidays and thirdly Congress met 
under the Bombay constitution. They had the smallest All-India Congress Commi¬ 
ttee and they had a small number of delegates. Another feature was that the 
session was hold in open air. He desired to tell the yonth of the Presidency that 
if they wanted to take their place in national life and to play their pan in all- 
India organisations, they should learn Hindustani. Mr. Satyamurti paid a tribute to 
the women volunteers tor the services rendered by tnem during the Congress 
session. Proceeding, the speaker said that Mahatma Gandhi was definitely out of the 
Congress. No doubt, he was available to those who wished to get his advice. Being 
8 ? 
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a ooorteoos man, he ooold not refuse to answer questions put to him by leaders. 
Beyond that, it was not correct to say that he played any part, directly or indirectly, 
in the Lucknow Congress and the decisions arrived thereat 

Tax Congress Cabinet 

The Working Committee praotioally decided overy question that came up before 
the Congress. The Subjects Committee and the open session of the Congress 
generally adopted the Working Committee's suggestion. There was one exception, 
and that was on the question of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote for the election of members to the All-India Committee. On this, 
there was a difference of opinion. In the open session of the Congress the principle 
was accepted. But generally the Working Committee decided all issues. It had been 
contended that this was against democratic principles. In England, every deoision 
was arrived at by the British cabinet. The avorage number of the House of 
Commons voted to order. In India where they were fighting for freedom there was 
no room for difference of opinion among the soldiers, ana those in high command 
had the right to give a lead to the country. 

The Bombay constitution had been radically altered. The manual labour olause 
had gone, muon to the relief of many. The number of delegates had been doubled. 
The All-India Congress Committee had been strengthened. The Congress session 
would be held hereafter in December every year. 

One of the criticisms levelled was that the Lucknow Congress deoided nothing. 
Lucknow deoided nothing, in the views of those gentlemen to whom office acceptance 
was everything. The Congress, the speaker declared, deoided many fundamental 
questions of profound national importance. 

Resolutions offering greetings to the prisoners who were languishing in jail and 
especially the detenus, and condemning the imprisonment of Ur, S. V. Bose were 
adopted. The speaker would heartily endorse the appeal made by the Congress 
President for the observance of May 10 as the ‘‘Subhash Bose day,” and he hoped 
that members of other parties would also participate in the observance. 

Suppression op Giro Liberties 

The next resolution passed related to suppression of civil liberties. Speoial 
attention waa drawn in the resolution to the mot that the suppression was at its 
worst at present and an appeal was made for the carrying on of an agitation against 
the repressive laws. The aim of the powers-that-be was to demoralise the nation. 
There oould not be any greater repression than in Abyssinia by Italy, the use of 
poison gas, bombing of cities and the massacre of women and children—and yet 
the Emperor and the Empress were fighting the Italians, with courage. It should 
be brought home to the Government that even the worst repression oould not shake 
the resolve of a nation determined to achieve freedom. 

India’s Freedom 

The next resolution pointed out that the question of India’s freedom should he 
made an international one. India was an Original Member of the League of Nations. 
They should make it clear to the world that so long as Imperialism lasted, TnHia 
could not be free and that only when India was free could there be permanent 
peace in this world. When India was admitted into the League as an original mem¬ 
ber Britain promised to give her freedom. That promise bad not been kept. The 
existence of the war danger was pointed out by the Luoknow Congress, and a resolu¬ 
tion was adopted statiug that Indians bad tho right to refuse to participate in a 
war unless their express permission was given for launching on it. This right had 
been giveu to the Dominions. The war dauger had become imminent because of the 
Italian attaok on Ethiopia, the Japanese aggression and the occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land by Germany, India had no interest in any imperialistic policy. She wanted 
to make the world safe for demooraoy and for humanity. 

Congress and the Reforms 

Mr. Satyamurtht next dealt with the resolution on the Government of India Act, 
usd said that the deoision of the Congress was an important one. Beginning with 
the 8imon Commission, the Bound Table Conferences, the White Paper, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee's report, the Aot and the rules thereunder—there had been a 
progressive deoline. The Congress therefore stated that the Aot was designed to 
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facilitate and perpetuate the domination of the British over the people of India and 
therefore reiterated its rejection of the new Constitution in its entirety. The Consti¬ 
tution could not be rejected by merely passing a resolution. The Congress wanted 
to bring about a state of affairs under whioh the Oovernment would have to take 
back this constitution and replace it by an agreed one, consistent with the wishes 
and aspirations of the people of India. On this, he said, there was no difference 
between one school of Congressmen and another. The Congress also deolared that 
an acceptable constitution should be based on the independence of India, and must 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on adult franchise or the nearest 
approach to it. 

Taking a practical view, the Congress also decided to set np candidates for the 
ensuing elections to the provincial legislatures, to set up candidates only in 
accordance with the mandate of the Congress, ohoose candidates only from those 
who folly supported its objective of independence and pledged themselves to oarry 
out the Congress policy in regard to the Legislative Councils, Ten per oent of the 
people of this country had been enfranchised, and he appealed to all to co-operate 
in making the electoral rolls complete and accurate. He suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should take the co-operation of alt parties and individuals in this matter. In 
Madras Presidency alone there would, ho thought, bo at least about five million 
voters and they should endeavour to bring them all on tho rolls. The prestige of 
the Congress and above all tho highest interests of the country required that they 
should bring all voters on the rolls. Mahatma Gandhi claimed at the second Round 
Table Conference that lie represented tho people of India and no one else. It was 
up to them all to help the Congress to make good that claim. He appealed to 
every patriotic raaa aud woman in this country to help in this work. 

The All-India Congress Committee, ho said, would, before the eleotions, issue a 
manifesto explaining the political and economic programme of the Congress in 
conformity with the resolutions passed from time to time, and the provincial 
committees might supplement the programme. There was one matter over whioh 
he might shed a tear, but he would not and that was the abolition of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. But as one of those who had cried hoarse since 1020 that the 
Congress should not boycott legislatures, he said, he was now immensely pleased 
that tho Congress had decided to undertake the work in relation to the legislatures 
directly. 

OracE-AotxiTANCi; Issue 

The spoaker next referred to the discussion iu the Congress on the question of 
acceptance of office, and said that Lucknow accepted a resolution which was the 
same as the one adopted by the Tamil Nadu Conference at Karaikudi early this 
year. He was strongly in favour of the resolution. Ho had not changed his views 
on office acceptance, He was still of the opinion that the Congress should capture 
power wherevor it could. But to him it was a means to an end, the immediate 
end being the destruction of tho new constitution, and the ultimate end being the 
independence of India. Therefore, to him u majority vote in the Congress would 
not soffioe ; he wanted the vote of the entire Congress or the almost entire vote of 
the Congress. He did not want Pyrrhic victories He would wait till the Congress, 
to a man, accepted this resolution. Further, who knew, the situation might onange 
at any time. A world war might break out or Lora Linlithgow might send for 
Gandniji or tho Reforms might be scrapped. If tho Aot became a scrap of paper, 
none would be happier than he. But if the Reforms were introduced, in spite or 
their efforts he wanted to ‘seise the lion by its mane, pat his hand into its mouth 
and choke it to death’. lie wanted to make an appeal to all parties outside the 
Congress who were patriotic and nationalist to join forces with the Congress. 

Appeal to Muslims 

Paying a tribute to Mr. Jinuah’s bold and patriotic stand in the Assembly, the 
speaker appealed to him to work in co-operation with the Congress, if he oould not 
actually coalesce with it. Thu enemies were many, strong, resourceful and unscru¬ 
pulous and they (Indians) should not divide their forces. He hoped the Muslim 
Parliamentary Board, if it materialised, would either ooalesoe with the Congress or 
work in close co-operation with it. He also appealed to the Congress Nationalists 
and the Nationalists of Bengal to co-operate with the Congress. Sooner or later, 
he knew, Hindus and Muslims would join together. There was now no room for 
too many parties in this land. He would make an appeal specially to his liberal 
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fiends in Madras for whom he bad great respect individually that there was no 
100 m for more than two parties, those working for India’s freedom and those 
opposed to it. He would therefore appeal to the Liberals to join forces with the 
Congress. 

The resolution on the Government of India Act was the piece de resistance of 
the Congress. If he had wanted a vote in favour of ofBoe acceptance, he was sure, 
he would have got the vote, but, as he said, he was content to wait. 

As for the resolution of the Congress on Indians abroad, be said that their 
condition was becoming worse every day and he thought that till India became free, 
the position of her nationals abroad could not improve. 

Contact With The Masses 

Deferring to the resolution of the Congress on promoting contact with the 
masses, and the ’dhwani’ in the resolution that there should be functional or orga¬ 
nisational representation, he said the Congress represented the masses and it should 
make good that claim by enrolling increasingly a large number of mou and women 
•8 members by continued and disinterested service to the masses. It could not 
share the claim with others. It was open to every adult to join the Congress. He 
would be prepared to support a red notion in the enrolment fee, bat to accept 
divided allegianoe would be the undoing of the Congress. The Congress also rightly 
called attention to the appalling poverty and indebtedness of the peasantry. But 
until they bad full power in their hands, they could never give relief to the 
people. But it might be useful to put their ideas on paper in order to educate 
themselves and the people as to the means of work. 

Qualifications Fob Conobess Candidates 


there were persons who were waiting to join tne congress tne instant it aeciaea m 
favour of office acceptance. After Vellore, he did not want any of these gentlemen. 
He would rather be in a permanent minority with a small number of honest, self- 
fia o ri fl'V"i r and disinterested Congressmen than have a miscellaneous luggage of 
traitorsTpossible, present and past’ If the so-called indecision of the Lneknow 
Congress would help to make these gentlemen decide not to join the Congress, it 
was good for them and the country. Tne Tamil Nad Congress Working Committee, 
he said, had deoided that if any one wished to be set up as a Congress candidate, 
he shonld have been for six or at least three months a member of the Congress. 
He should be a habitual wearer of khaddar. There would be no room for title 
holders and each man should prove his loyalty to the Congress by continuous and 

Pr °fir^tuomur<At appealed to all to carry the message of the Congress to all 
parts of the province during the ensuing months. He appealed to those who had 
not already done so to enrol themselves as members of the Congress and to wear 
only khaddar and use only Swadeshi. He appealed to them once again to help in 
the •stupendous work’ of preparing the electoral rolls accurately. The Tamil Nad 
f Wrr a.i. r he said, also desired to start a Summer School of Politios, and give a 
short course of training to about thirty young men in doing Congress work and 
impart to them some very necessary education in matters relating to publio finance, 
general economics, Indian history. Indian tariff policy, khaddar, village industries, 

• • . . WT• - J: rial and liaaltk WApIr HaIVi noton<• Iaa^II rOrO ho coin 


D6 given free, tie nopea tne various oisuiui wugieoo uuiuuumobb ua uio piuviuw 
would co-operate to make the School a suooess. ..... .. 

Other nations fighting for their freedom, he concluded, bad paid the supreme 
penalty of their lives. He would appeal to all present to do something for their 
eountry. The situation in India and in the world to-day, be said, was very favour* 
able-so favourable that they had only to know how to kick the ball, kick it straight 
and kick it as a team, and it would go straight into the goal, in spite of the British 
Imperialist goal-keeper. (Applause). 




The Muslim Polity 

The Ail India Muslim League 

24tb. Session— Bombay—11th. & 12th. April 1936 

The 24th session of the All-India Muslim League opened at Bombay on the 11th. 
April 1936 in the spooially constructed pandal under the presidency of 8ir 8yed 
fVatir Hasan, ox-Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court. There was a large gathering 
present, including about 200 delegates from outside. The proceedings commenced 
with recitation from the “Quoran”, after which Sir Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim , Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his address. 

Welcome Address 

“Unity is the bedrock of nationhood, as it is also the essence of all religion. And 

uo Constitution, however advantageous from onr point of view, can work well or 

survive in the absenoe of inter-communal good-wili and harmony. Unity is, there¬ 
fore, the prime need of the hour”, declared Sir Ourrimbhoy Erahim , in the oourse 

of his address. Uo appealed to tne Hindus to take a large view of the efforts 

of the Muslims at self-reaHsatiou, emphasizing that their (Muslims’) aim was not 
to secure more jobs or preferential trentnc it, bat the general uplift of the- 70 million 
of Indian Muslims, for which muiniy the All-India Muslim League stood. 

Referring to the momentous character of the present session, Sir Ourrimbhoy 
said that the first and foremost question facing them was the defining of their 
attitude with regard to tho reformed Constitution. Whatever may be the oriticism 
levelled against It, ho considered that it had come to stay and all of them agreed 
that it must be worked in a spirit of co-operation. The reforms may not have 
gone far enough, but that was no roason for a counsel of despair and an attitude 
of negation. He hoped that their attitude towards the working of the reforms 
woula be so framed and oo-ordinated as to lay special stress in their efforts at 
improvement in tho direction of bringing more education to the poor and better 
scope for the agricultural and industrial classes and the improvement of good rela¬ 
tions between tho various communities in tho land. 

Discussing the imperative need of mass education among Muslims, Sir Ourrimbhoy 

a ressod gratification that, as a result of the efforts m the past, muoh headway 
been made in the matter of Muslim education. He advocated that praotioal 
training for an industrial or commercial career should go hand in hand with general 
education. This would, he thought, iclieve the stress of present unemployment 
and serve as an absorbing channel for youthful energy. It was also necessary 
to neglect the aspect of physical development of youths. A short oourse of military 
training at the right period would make the oommunity strong, vigorous and self- 
reliant and would imbue Muslim youths with a feeling of fitness and confidence in the 
life's battle ahead. As regards female eduoution, Sir Ourrimbhoy said that tho 
conditions of modern lifo had rendered the education of women no less important 
than that of men, if the Society were to make all-round progress. 

Describing Mr. Si. A. Jinnah as “the fearless upholder of the Muslim cause” 
8ir Ourrimbhoy paid a glowing tribute to tiie life-long services of the permanent 
President of the League (Mr. Jinnah) in tho oause of the Muslim community Though 
held in high esteem by all the communities in the country and by the Government, 
Hie Muslims should be particularly grateful to Mr. Jinnah for his championing their 
cause when the occasion called for it. 

Sir Ourrimbhoy concluded with an impassioned fappeal for communal unity and 
said, “For the sake of God, of our country and onr oommunity, let us make disagree¬ 
ment and discord a thing of tho dead past, and let us invite others also to make it 
so. Let os approaoh our people and say that we cannot do without unity, and let 
us ask the Hindu leaders to say likewise to their people.”. 
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Mr. Jinnab’s Spaa eh 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah , in inviting Sir Syed Wazir Hasan to occupy the ohair, recalled 
the latter’s servioes to the Muslim oommnnity and the country at large. He added 
that Sir 'Wiazir Hasan was also prominently associated with the Lucknow Pact In 
view of the vital importance of the present session, when they had to formulate 
their attitude towards the ooming Constitution, when they had to evolve a polioy 
and programme for work inside and outside the Legislatures and they had to chalk out 
a plan for the much desired communal unity, no one was more suitable than Sir 
Syed Wazir Hasan to give them the proper lead. Therefore, the eyes of Muslim 
India fell upon the “soldier and warrior,’’ to guide its political destinies. 

Presidential Address 

Sr Sped Wwir Hasan then read his address. In the course of his lengthy 
presidential address, Sir Syed traced the position of Muslims from the lime 
of the Indian Mutiny, the efforts of Sir Syed Ahm ed and other leaders to raise 
them from the slongh of despond and ignorance and their entry into politics. He 
traced the successive attempts made by the leaders of Hindus and Muslims to 
arrive at an understanding regarding the vexed questions of communal representa¬ 
tion in the legislatures and the Government servioes and stressed the attitude of 
Muslims towards the Reforms. After analysing the defects in the new constitution, 
he observed : 

A constitution is literally being forced on us by the British Parliament, which 
nobody likes, which no one approves of. Aftor several years of Commissions, Re¬ 
ports, Conferences and Comm ;oes, a monstrosity has been invented and is being 
presented to India in the garb of this Constitution Aet It is anti-democratic, it 
will strengthen all the most reactionary elements in the country and instead of help¬ 
ing us to develop on progressive lines! it will enchain and crush the forces making 
for democracy and freedom. The Muslim classes, the Muslim masses will suffer from 
the new scheme as much as any other section of the Indian people. 

We have no other choioe left but to work on the lines of what is compendiously 
called constitutional agitation. It has one great advantage, it can be pursued both 
inside and outside the legislatures and should be pursued in both these spheres. But to 
be of any use it must be effective, almost compelling in its results, and it oannot be 
so unless and until it is the voice and the act of a united India. The existing poli¬ 
tical oircnrastances of our oountrr present no obstacle in effecting unity. The object 
of all political organisations, Hindu, Muslim and Agriculturists, is avowedly the attain¬ 
ment of self-government for India. The question of separate and joint electorates 
has been set at rest and we shall be well advised to leave it there. In the higher 
interests of the country I appeal far unity not only between Hindus and Muslims 
as suoh but also between the various classes and different political organisations. 
Suoh unity will not only make an ideal a reality but it will also give opportunity for 
political adjustment amongst all concerned. Evon in tho past there was no difference 
on essentials and there is none now. The differences in details have also ceased to 
exist. Is there any moral justification left for perpetuating differences, when the 
supreme need of the country in its struggle for freedom is unity ? A united India 
will be a force to be reckoned with, not the helpless victim of callous and irrespon¬ 
sible government. 

This unity should not merely be an abstract and distant ideal. We must give it 
a concrete shape by organising the broadest strata of the entire Indian people, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians, on the basis of a common programme 
of action. We should immediately set about, in oo-operation with other progressive 
political parties In the country to find such minimum measure of agreement as 
would enable ns to act together. I suggest for your consideration the following 
programme of our immediate aims 

(1) A democratic responsible government, with adult franchise, jto take the plaoe 
of present system. 

(2) Repeal of all exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the right oi 
free speech, freedom of the press ana organisation. 

(3) Immediate eoonomio relief to the peasantry; stale provision for educated and 
uneducated unemployed ; and an eight-hour working day with fixed minimum wages 
for the workers. 

(4) Introduction of free, compulsory primary education. 
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A programme of this nature will give us the opportunity to organise a nation* 
wide movement; it will arouse the politioal consciousness of millions of our 
countrymen : it will bring together the various communities and oreate a spirit of 
mutual confidence and, finally, it will bring such a pressure on the Government 
that it cannot be ignored. Its inevitable oonsequenoo will be that we will be 
brought nearer to our goal of freedom. The salvation of the Indian people oan only 
oome through their own united efforts. And there is no other method of creating 
this unity than action on the lines of a programme that outs through our communal 
divisions and has an appeal not only for the patriotic section of our upper classes 
but for millions of our poorer countrymen. 

I suggest that in order to work out the details of this programme a letter should 
be issued over the signature of the Permanent President of the League and the 
Indian National Congress to all politioal organisations, consisting of Hindus, Muslims 
and 8ikhs etc., alike to attend a meeting at the earliest opportunity. This meeting 
may be oalled upon, 

(a) to settle an annual programmo of action, to be worked both inside and out¬ 
side of the new legislatures, and local boards. 

(b) To draft a constitution for India. 

This body should also elect a permanent committee, to see that agitation on the 
basis of the settled programme is carried through in the country as effectively os 
possible, to organise the electoral campaign, ana generally to give a lead to the 
country on all important political issues which may arise from time to time. The 
session at this stage adjourned till the next day. 

Subjects Committee Resolutions 

The Subjects Committee of the League, after 4 hours’ heated debate, passed the 
following resolutions which were plaoed on the next day at the open session 

“The All-India Moslem League enters its emphatic protest against foroing a 
Constitution upon the people of India, as embodied in the Government of India Aot, 
1035, against their will inspita of the repeated disapproval and dissent expressed 
by various bodies and organisations in the oouutry. 

“The League considers that having regard to the conditions prevailing in the 
oountry, the provincial scheme of the constitution be utilised for what it is worth, 
in spite of the most objectionable features contained therein, which render real 
control, responsibility of Ministry and Legislature over the entire field of Govern¬ 
ment and administration nugatory. 

“Tho League is clearly of the opinion that the All-India Federal Scheme of 
Central Government, embodied in the Government of India Act, is fundamentally 
bad. It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to tho vital interests of 
British India v»s-a-«i* Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart and delay indefi¬ 
nitely the realization of India’s most cherished goal of oomplete Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, and is totally unacceptable. 

‘‘The League considers that the British Parliament should still take the oppor¬ 
tunity to review the whole situation afresh, regarding the Central Soheme, before it 
is inaugurated, as the League feels convinced that the present scheme will not bring 
peace and contentment to the people. If it is persisted and enforced upon the 
people, it will lead to disaster, because it is entirely unworkable in the interests of 

The Subjeots Committee also passed a resolution forming a Central Parliamentary 
Board, with Mr. M. A. Jinnah as Permanent President authorising him to. appoint 
35 members and also organise Provincial Parliamentary Boards for contesting the 
coming ’elections. 

Another resolution suggesting four-anna membership for the Leagne, instead of 
one rupee, was thrown out. 


Resolution*—2nd. D»y—12th. April 1936 

The Second day’s session of the League, which re-assembled this morning, 
passed five resolutions before it adjourned for lunch. The first offered 
respeotful condolence to His Majesty King Edward VIII and Queen Mary on the 
sad demise of His late Majesty King George and its loyal congratulations to King 
Edward on his accession to the throne ana assured him of the loyalty of the 
Muslims of India. Condolence resolutions were also passed on the deaths of Khan 
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Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, Mr. Sharifdewji Oanji, Syed Makdhum Bajan 
Baksh Shah and Sheikh Makbul Hossain. 

The League offered its gratitude to Mr Jinnah for his valuable services rendered 
in connection with the Shahidganj Mosque question at a time when no other leader 
could venture to undertake the responsibility. 

The resolution was moved by Haji Ani3uddin and seconded by Nawab Ahmed 
Tarkhan Danlatana, 

Mr. Alt Bahadur moved a resolution that a Committee bo formed to revise and 
amend the constitntion and rules in order to bring it to the present day require¬ 
ments of the Muslims of India. The resolution was passed after heated discussion 
in whioh Sir Mahomed Yakub refuted the oharges levelled against the authorities 
of the League by the mover that they had been indifferent to meet the wishes of 
the Muslims in general in this respect. 

The annual report of the Leagae presented by Sir Mahomed Yakub reviewing 
the activities of the League since tko time of its last session, was also adopted. Sir 
Mahomed Yakub referred to "financial bankruptcy" of the League whioh impedod 
the expansion of its activities. 

8tr Syed Waztr Rutan } President of the session, stated that he had committed a 
mistake in fact when he said in his address yesterday that the League was prepared 
to work the constitntion. It was not so, as the question was left to be deoided by 
the open session. 

Resolution on Indian Constitution 

In moving the resolution regarding the constitution, Mr. M. A. Jinnah traced its 
history and examined in detail what they got under it. He said that in thiB consti¬ 
tution there was only two per cent responsibility and 98 per cent safeguards and 
speoial responsibilities of the Governor-General. Even this two per oent of respon¬ 
sibility was hedged in by the constitution of two Houses of Federal Legislatures: 

Referring to the efforts made at the Round Table Conferences, to bring about an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was not reli¬ 
gions or communal motives which actuated them as a minority oommunity to aak 
for oertain safeguards from Hindus beforo inarching with them along the road to 
freedom but unfortunately their terms were not acceptable to the majority commu¬ 
nity. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked if there was any largest common agreement 
in favour of the coming constitution. (Voices : “No, no”.) He advised Indians to 
do with it what Germans did with the Treaty of Versailles which was forced npon 
them. He examined the ways and means to put pressure on the British Government 
to modify the constitution. Armed revolution was an impossibility, while non-co- 
operation had been tried and found a failure. There was left constitutional agitation 
whioh meant work inside and outside the Legislatures for releasing the forces which 
would make the British Government bend. But it could not be dono by one commu¬ 
nity. It required all communities to stand shoulder to shoulder. He asserted that 
the Congress would never reach the goal which they all desired unless and until 
they approached the Muslims. But whether the Congress recognised their olaims or 
not, they owed it not only to their own cornmnnity but to their country at large to 
organise themselves and march along the road to freedom and ultimately attain 
their goal. If they succeeded in doing so, the Congress would be forced to them. 

Baja Oaznafar Ah (the Punjab) supporting Mr. Jinnah’s resolution, said that 
the Federal part of the constitutional soheme was yet incomplete as it involved 
the condition of the entry of Indian Princes into it which hitherto had not been 
fulfilled. Princes in their own interests as well as those of British India should 
refuse to enter the Federation until and unless there was complete unity between 
the various communities in British India and friendly understanding between the 
Government and the people of this oountry. 

8yed Rottain Imam (Bihar) also supported the resolution. He said that there 
was only one political aim open to Indians and that was to seoure freedom. It was 
time to unite for achieving this end and not for fighting among themselves. He 
thought that the present constitution was better than the coming one as the former 
contained seeds of growth. 

Raja Oaxnafar AH Khan, moving the rosolution, said that it was an essential 
part of Mr. Jinnah's resolution on the Constitution Act, as it was designed to give 
practical effect thereto. By this means they would be able to send their true 
representatives to the Legislatures and popularise and oarry out the polioy enun¬ 
ciated in Mr. Jinnah’s resolution, 
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About a dozen speeches supporting tlio resolution wore mado, spoakorg including 
Jfaji Rashid Ahmod (Delhi), Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, (U. P.), Mr. Abdul Hamid 
Khan, Mayor of Madras, Mr. Hossaiu Imam of Bihar and Maulana Irfan of Bombay. 
Tho resolution was unanimously carried. 

Election Committee 

Before concluding, a resolution was passed asking tho League to take steps to 
contest the approaoliiug provincial elections and for this purpose authorised Mr. At. 
A. Jtnnah to form a Central Election Board under his presidentship, consisting of 
not less than 3fi members, with powers to constitute and affiliate provincial election 
boards. 

Sir Wazir Hasan , in his concluding remarks, said that Mr, Jinnah’s resolution 
extended the hand of friendship and co-operation not only to the Congress but to 
all political organisations. “We must remember we are a minority section of the 
great nation or Iudiu, Wo arc prepared to co-operate with overy other political 
organisation in tho country on tho great struggle for attaining freedom. It remains 
for tho majority section to respond. The work we will have to do independent of 
any other organisation.” 

Referring to tho Government of India Act. Sir Waxir Hasan said that they 
must make tho nest uso of it. “Remember that success or faihtro of the experi¬ 
ment by utilising tho reforms to tho best of our nbilitios within tho limits of tho 
law for the benefit of our country depends on tho character of representatives you 
seud to legislatures. Be vury careful to secure tho best men to represent you in 
the Legislatures’, he concluded. 

Nawabxa da Liaqat Ali Khan, U. P., was oleeted Honorary Secrotary of the 
League in pi aee of hr Mahomed Yakub, while elections of the Vice-Presidents and 
the Joint Secretary wero postponed. 


A REVIEW OF THE LEAGUE SESSION 

Mr. Abdul Ilameed Khan, Mayor of Madias, gavo his impressions of tho 
League Session at a meeting of the members of the Muslim Parliament, hold 
in Madras on tho 26th. April 1936. In tho course of his speech. Mr. Khan 
spoke ou his improssious of tho recent session of tho AU-India Muslim League, 
lie said that tho proceedings of tho Ali-ludia Muslim League Session had 
not boon reported in tho Press iu full. The League was aeecepted on all 
hands, particularly among Muslims, as tho only organisation which truly rep reseated 
Muslim opinion in the country. It was no doubt true that there was a period when 
it was not functioning in the manner in which it ought to have done as tho accredited 
organisation of tho Muslim community, and when other Muslim Community 
organisations came Into existenoo. But the Muslim community was now veering 
rouud to the view that it should concontrate its attention on a single organisation 
for the eommuuitv. Tho choice could not but fall on the All-India Muslim League. 
The session at Bombay was momentous. Tho President of tho session, Sir Sycd 
IVazir Hasan, ex-Chief Judge of tho Oudh Chief Court, was an active politician 
before lie entered service, and his address at the session was a master-piece. Ho 
made out a very strong case for freedom for India and also made suggestions for 
bringing about communal unity in this oonntry in a practical manner. Ho urged 
the need for co-operation betwoon tho various political organisations. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali Jinuah, tlio permanent President of tho Loagnc, also made an important spoecli. 
After the serious attempts that Mr. Jiunali mado to bring about communal unity 
between Hindus and Muslims—particularly between tho Congress and Jtho Muslim 
Leaguo—on tho basis of a joint olootorato, had failed, and .the Communal Award 
had boeu made by the Promier. Mr. Jinnali felt that it was not possiblo for him, 
oithor single-handed or with the community behind him, to bring about a lasting 
settlement between Hindus and Muslims on tho basis of joint electorate. Ho thought 
therefore that tho best thing for the Muslim community to do, under tho oireura- 
stances, was to carry on the fight for the country’s freedom under the auspioes of 
tho Ail-India Muslim League. 

This year’s session of the All-India Muslim Loagtie, Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan 
continuing said, was held not so much for tho sake of advancing the intorcsts of 
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tho Muslim community as to give expression to the opinion of the advanoed seotion 
of the community on the Constitution Aot of 1935. The session showed that the 
Maslim community was prepared to go on with the fight for the country’s freedom 
even without the help of other oommunities. Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah made this 
very clear in his speech. Nobody could, therefore, say that whoa there was the 
Indian National Congress, there was no need for an All-India Muslim League. The 
Hindu Mahasabha had boon hampering the advance of the Oongross towards the 
cherished goal and making it impossible for the Congress and especially for the 
Hindu Members of the Congress to join hands with the other communities. There¬ 
fore ou the question of the Communal Award, tho Congress had not beon able to 
give any decided load. Under such circumstances, the Muslim community had no 
other alternative but to fight the battle of the country under tiro auspices of the 
All-India Muslim League. 


Omca- Acceptance 


The session tills year was momontcus on account also of the fact that tho Cons¬ 
titution Act of 1935, in the words of Mr. Jinnah himself, had been forced npou this 
country against its will. There were two coursos open. One was to non-co-operate 
entirely with the Constitution. Cut that was not tho policy pursued oven by tile 
Congress. The Congress had decided to enter the Councils, but the question of 
office acceptance had not yot beon settled. Anybody who know the direction in 
which tho minds of the Congressmen worked, however, would realise that there 
was a fairly large opinion in favour of acceptance of office. But after accepting 
office what Congressmeu would do no body knew. Tho course of non-co-operating 
witli tho Constitution having thus beon eliminated, there romained the course of 
workiug it willingly. This course they conld not adopt, in so far as tho entire 
country had more or less declared the Constitution as being totally unacceptable. 
The ODly thing they could do was to utilise the Provincial scheme of the Constitu¬ 
tion for what it was worth. Thore was no use allowing the Constitution to be 
worked by those who would bo more tools in the hands of tho Govornmont. So 
the Congress as well as the Muslim League had decided to utiliso tho Provincial 
soheme for what it was worth. So far as tho All-ludla Federation scheme was 
concerned, the League had dearly expressed the opinion that it was fundamentally 
bad and most reactionary. 

Tub League and tub Other Parties 

Concluding, Mr. Abdul Humced Khan said that tho Ail-Tndia Maslim Loagne had 
thus decided on the setting up of a Central Flection Board as well as Provincial 
Election Boards and of brandies of tho League at distriot centres in tho provinces 
for the purpose of setting up candidates. It was not going to be a reactionary 
party, but one with an advancod and progressive programme and one which would 
co-operate wiUi groups and parties with proximate aims and ideals. In this province, 
he did not think it would be possible for tho Muslim Party to co-operate with any 
other than a party which had an advanced and progressive programme. Ho did 
not know what the Congress would do with regard to the question of office accep¬ 
tance. He did not think that tho Muslim League would, in any case, taboo offloe. 
If tho Congress, by any ohanoo, tabooed office acceptance altogether, then the Muslim 
I arty in the Provincial Legislatures would have to consider tho advisability of 
joining the most advanced party other thau the Congross. There was in the air the 
possibility of the formation of anothor party called the People’s Party. Whether it 
was advisable to have a communal party in tho Legislatures or not, was a question 
one might ask. If a person entered the Council on a particular ticket he should 
remain in the Council only until such time as ho adhered to the principles of the 
party on whose ticket ho had beon returned. 


It was necessary that Muslims should have a common programme on tho basis of 
which alone they should get into the Legislatures. This programme need not nece¬ 
ssarily beii.communal programme. He appealed to his Muslim brethren, therefore, 
to respond to the appeal of the All-India Muslim League and set about the forma¬ 
tion of district leagues and a Provincial League. The League would not be a rival 
to any political organisation in the country. Its only object would bo to take the 
d finite ti'k“ UUlty tosether 811(1 6end representatives to the Legislatures on a 
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THE LEAGUE’S MANIFESTO 


THE LEAGUE PARLIAMENTARY BOARD MANIFESTO 

After discussion lasting over four days, the All-India Muslim League Parliament¬ 
ary Board, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. adopted the following 
manifesto and issued it from Lahore on the 11th. June 1936 

The advent and announcement of the Minto-Morley reforms brought home to leaders 
of Mussulmans the necessity of starting a Muslim political organisation and thus was 
founded the All-India Muslim League at Dacca in December, 1906. The League adopted 
its oreod and ideal definitely in December, 1912, and altered its constitution, having for 
its aims and objects (l) full responsible government for India with adequate and effec¬ 
tive safeguards for Mussulmans, (2) to protect and advance the political and religions 
and other rights aud interests of Indian Mussulmans, (3) to promote friendship and 
union between Mussulmans and other communities in India, and (4) to maintain and 
strengthen brothoriy relations betwoon Mussulmans in India and those in other 
countries. 

The League has been faithfully and loyally acting in accordance with theso funda¬ 
mental principles ever since. During the period of existence of the Minto-Morley 
constitution, it continued its development from time to time and represented and 
voiced the true feelings and opinions of Mussulmans. As time went on, the co-ope¬ 
ration and help of prominent leaders of India and particularly of that groat man, 
tho lato Maharaja of Mahmudabad, whose soilless dovotion aad patriotio fervour 
and single-mindedness of purpose gave the league such strength, power and sup¬ 
port that it reached the zenith of its asoondoiioy and accomplished what is one of 
the groatost beacon lights in the constitutional history of India, tho Lucknow Pact, 
which is known as the “League Congress Pact” in 1910. This pact will go down in 
Indian history as a landmark in tho political evolution of the country as signal 
proof of tlio identity of purpose, onrnostness and co-operation between the two 
great sections of the people of India iu the task of the attainment of responsible 
government. 

Hut tho Pact was not tho last word on the question of adjustment of political 
differences between Hindus and Mussulmans. Nor was it evon intended or could be 
so considered in the new circumstances that arose and developed since thon. The 
national doniaud for complete responsible government after the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Koforras became moro and more insistent from 1921 onward. Mussalmans stood 
shoulder to shoulder with sister communities aud did not lag behind in their 
patriotic co-opeiation with Hiudus. But as a minority they maintain tho principle 
that this position in any future political constitutional structure should be pro¬ 
tected and safeguarded. Hero it might bo stated that at first sight it may appear 
to an amateur politician that such domand savours of communalism but in reality 
to thoso who uudorstand tho political and constitutional history of the world, it 
must be evident lhat it is not only natural but is essential by insuring wholo-hoart- 
od aud willing ce-oporatiou of the minorities who must bo made to fool that they 
can roly upon tho majority with a complete sense of confidence and security, 

India's Goal 

In the various steps that followed the deliberations and collaborations that took 
place, the League has always stood for full responsible Government for India and 
unflinchingly stands for the same ideal. It deplores that as a result of the Round 
Table Conference, the British Parliament has forood upon the people of India consti¬ 
tution ombodied in the Govornmont of India Act of 1935. Its attitude towards the 
constitution is defined by its resolution passed at the session of tho All-India Mus¬ 
lim League to the following effect: “Whilo it accepts the Communal Award till a subs¬ 
titute is agrood upon between tho communities concerned, emphatically protests 
against the constitution embodied in the Government of India Aot of 1935 being 
forced upon the people of India against their will and inspito of their repeated 
disapproval and dissent expressed by the various parties and bodies in the 
oountry. The League considers that having rogard to the conditions prevailing 
at present in vhe oountry tho provincial scheme of the constitution be 
utilised for what it. is worth, in spite of the most objeotionable features 
contained thorein, which rendor real control and i esponsibility of the Ministry 
and Legislature over tho entiro field of Government and administration nugatory. 
The League is clearly of opinion that the All-India Federal soheme of Central Gov¬ 
ernment, ombodied in tho Government of India Aot of 1935 is fundamentally bad. 
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It is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of British 
India vis-a-vis Indian States and it is oalontated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
realisation of India’s most oherised goal of complete responsible Government and is 
totally unacceptable. The League considers that the British Parliament should still 
take the earliest opportunity to review the whole situation afresh regarding the con¬ 
tra! scheme before it is inaugurated or else the League feels convinced that the 
present scheme will not bring peace and oontentment to tho people but on the con¬ 
trary It will lead to disaster if forced upon and persisted in as it is entirely unwork¬ 
able in the interests of India and her people." 

Election Board 

But as the provincial scheme embodied in the Government of India Act is going 
to be enforced in the oonrse of next year, the League decided that having regard to 
the conditions prevailing at present in the country, the provincial scheme'of constitution 
be utilised for what it is worth. In view of this deoision, the League fnrthor dociilod 
that a Central Election Board be formed with power to constitute ana affiliate provincial 
election boards in the various provinces and passed tho following resolution: 
“Whereas the parliamentary system of govornraent which is being introduced in this 
country with the inauguration of tho new constitution pre-supposes the formation of 
parties with a well-defined policy aud programme whioh facilitate tho education of 
the electorate and co-operation between the groups with approximate aims and ideals 
and ensures the working of tho constitution to tho best advantage and whereas in 
order to strengthen the solidarity of tho Muslim community and to secure for Mus¬ 
lims their proper and effective share in provincial governments it is essential that 
Muslims should organise thomsolves as oua party with an advanced aud progressive 
programme, it is hereby resolved that tho All-India Muslim Loaguo do take steps to 
contest the approaching provincial oloctions and for this purpose appoint Mr. Jmnah 
to form a Central Election Board under his presidentship, consisting of not less than 
35 members, with powers to constitute and affiliate provincial election boards in the 
various provincos, having regard to the condition in oaoh provinco and devise ways 
and means for carrying out the aforosaid objects.” 

In pursuance of that resolution, the Central Board has now been formed and the 
policy and programme of the Central Board has to bo dolined. Tho inauguration of 
the Montague-Chelmsford scheme of constitution and the working thereof has deve¬ 
loped and Drought forth various forces and it appears that such power as was avail¬ 
able under the scheme has been oapturod in the various provinces by the reactionary 
conservative olemonts in combination with a coterie of men whoso sole aim and 
object is to secure offices and places for themselves wherovor and whenever available. 
This has suited the Government and those two classos liavo received every encourage¬ 
ment and support with the result that they have not only been a hindrance and an 
obstacle in the way of the independent and progressive intelligentsia, but poople 
generally have been exploited. Thus was croatod a doublo domination of reactionary 
forces and imperialistic power. Our aim is that this domination must coase. 

Political Situation 

Tho present political situation has been aptly described by tho president of tho 
last session of the All-India Muslim League in tho following words i “New problems 
have arisen to-day. It is not only tho question of educating the middle class of 
Muslims in India on western lines and providing them with jobs, it is only the 
question of infusing in them tho ideals of Victorian Liboralism. On the oontrary, 
present conditions oompel ono to go muoh dcoper into the problems of tho entire 
social regeneration of the seventy millions of Muslims, of extricating them from the 
terrible poverty, degradation and backwardness into which they have fallen and giving 
them at least the rudiments of civilised existence and making them free citizens of 
a free land. We must realize, as people of othor countries have realised, that a ohango 
is necessary and that unless suoh ohango is soon made the wholo of this social 
structure must oome down with a orash whioh will involve tho extinction of not only 
the educated seotion of our people but also of all privileged classes, whether tlioy 
hold privileges by reason of oasto, land or money. The foundations of the super¬ 
structure in which we are living to-day wore laid oonturios ago and it is but natural 
that those foundations have ceased to be stable now. It is the duty, if it is not only 
an obligation created by tho motives of self-interest, of all of us educated classos. 
capitalists and land-holders to lay the foundations of the new struoturo. Of course, 
in order that this effort must fruotify, sacrifices will have to bo made ou the part of 
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all. Let me tell you that the building of such a sooial edifice will be more glorious, 
more human and more just that the building of au empire.” But at the same time 
we must mako it ulear that the League is opposed to any movement that aims at 
expropriation of private property. 

The main principles ou which we expeot our representatives in various legislatures 
to work will lie (1) that the present provincial constitution and proposod central 
constitution should be replaced immediately by democratic full self-government; 
(3) and that in the meantime, representatives of tho Muslim League in the 
various Legislatures will utilise the Legislatures in order to extract the maximum 
benefit out of the constitution for the uplift of tho people in tho various spheres of 
national life. The Muslim League Party must be formed as a corollary so long as 
separate electorates exist, but there would be free oo-oporation with any group 
or groups whoso aims and ideals are approximately tho same as thoso of the League 

K arty. The League appeals to Mussulmans that they should not permit themselves to 
o exploited on economic or auy othor grounds winch will break up tiro solidarity of 
tho community. 

Pboojumme for Election 

Tho manifesto lays down the following programme for tho onsuing elections : To 
protect religious right of Mussulmans in which commotion for all mutters of purely 
religious character, duo weight shall bo given to opinions of tho Jaraiat-UlouH'i- 
llind and Mujrahids, to make every effort to socuro tho repeal of all repressive 
laws; to reject all moasures which are dotrimontal to tho interest of India, which 
encroach upon the fundamental liberties of tho pooplo and load to economic 
exploitation of tho country, to roduce tiro hoavy cost of adminlstrativo 
machinery, Central and Provincial, and allocate substantial funds for nation- 
building departments; to nationalise tiro Indian Army and reduce military 
expenditure; to eucourago. development of industries, including oottago 
industries ; to regulate currency, exchange and prices in the interest of the econo¬ 
mic development of the country ; to stand for social, educational and oconomio up¬ 
lift of tho rural population ; to sponsor raoasuros for tho relief of agricultural in- 
dobtoduoss ; to make elementary oduoution free and compulsory; to protoot and pro¬ 
mote tho Urdu language and soript; to dovise measures for tho amelioration of 
tho general conditions of the Mussulmans ; and to take steps to reduce tho hoavy 
burden of taxation and oroato hoalthy public opiuion aud general political conscious¬ 
ness throughout tho country. 


The All India Muslim Conference 


Executive Board Meeting 

To defino tho attitude which tho Indian Muslims should adopt regarding their 
future in tho Tudiau political world, a large number 'of Muslim loaders met under 
the chairmanship of II. II. the Agn Khan at the Executive Board of the All India 
Muslim Conference hold at Now Delhi on tho 16tb. February 1936:— 

His ffitfhnsss the Aga Khan took tho chair amidst cheers. Tho Aga Khan read 
out tho following statement which was frequently pnnetuatod with applause 

The first half of the 19th century saw the sovereignty of India pass out from the 
Muslim hands into the British hands. The responsibility for the events of 1837 was 
laid at tho door of the Muslims aud this made tho thoughtful section of thorn to 
think of tlioir future position in India, it took Indian Muslims a quarter of a 
century to make up their minds aud tho result was great. The policy of Sir Syod 
Ahmad Khau of Aligarh was to concentrate on education and avoid political agita¬ 
tion of an acute kind. A fow Muslims joiued the Indian National Congress but tho 
community as a whole stood apart. 

As a reaction of 20 years’ inactivity tho All-India Muslim League came Mnto 
being in 1900 aud Use co-operation between the Congress aud the League culminated 
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in their agreement of 1916 which was to form the basis of the Mont-Ford Reforms. 
Thus in the first decade of the 20th oantory the Muslim India reoonsidered its 
policy and in the second decade formulated a new one. Had it not been for the 
world War things might have been different but the problem of political advanoe 
was pressing and the Indian Muslims decided that despite their being in a mino¬ 
rity in India they would not stand in the way of their motherland, placing beforo 
itself the goal of self-Government. The Indian Muslims realised that most of them 
were of the same blood as their Hindu brethren, that many of them woro of mixed 
blood and those who had oome to India with the Muslim invaders had settled down 
in India for many oontnries and had made India thoir homo and had no home 
outside India, that they wero natives of India just as their Hindu brethren were 
natives of India. The mere fact that they professed a religion which was professod 
by the inhabitants of other oountrios also made no difference. Just as the 
Afghan would not like the Arabian domination and the Arabs did not like the 
Turkish domination, there is no ocoasion to doubt the genuine feeling of the Indian 
Muslims for Indian nationalism. Our cultural and spiritual links with tho Muslims 
of other countries do not and oannot prevent ns from following considerably purely 
national programmes for solf-Government. Haviug made their choice thoy wero 
ready for political advance and the 1916 agreement between the Loagno and tho 
Congress was the result. The Hindu leaders assured the Muslim leaders of their 
religious and cultural integrity and readily agreed to separate representation through 
separate electorates and assured the Muslim leaders of adequate representation in 
future as tho Muslim community took to politios. Unfortunatoly oo-operation did 
not last long. 

What would the Muslims do in the mattor of farther roforms ? The Muslim 
leaders gave this matter their most careful consideration and came to tho oonolnsion 
that they wore in a minority aud, at that, a weak minority. Though the attitude of 
their powerful sister community has been cold and distant, their patriotism and their 
sense of self-respoct and honour did not permit their going back on thoir idoal of 
solf-Government for their country. So they decided to ask for maximum reforms 
and to this objeot they have adhered all along. Thoy knew that provincial autonomy 
in the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Bombay 
and Assam would spell ruin for thorn if worked with communal spirit, but 
they hoped that better sense would prevail and all the communities would 
work for the Lettermont of their motherland instead of against oaoh eother 
and iu return they only wanted to have tho satisfaction of being a majority 
community in the Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind and Bengal, know¬ 
ing full well that their majority in the Punjab and Bengal was only nominal while 
the Frontier province on aooount of its geographical position and eoonomio condi¬ 
tion was not likely to have muoh of real provinoial autonomy. Thus the Muslims 
were not improving thoir communal position in any way but still they wore for 
political advauoe. Why ? They are for this political advanoe solely from tho 
National motive. Their objective, therefore, iu matter of representations was to 
seonre such a position as would enable them to have a majority in tho legislatures 
of four provinces. They succeeded in the oase of tbroo provinces but failod in tho 
onse of Bengal. 

In the oase of Central legislature thoy retained their proportion to eerlain extont 
but with the extinction of official block from tho communal point of view they wero 
not going to be as strong in future as in tho past. But here again their motive for 
political advance was national, not communal. They failod to seouco *the oloar enun¬ 
ciation of their undoubted right to adequate representation iu the servioes in the 
provinoes but have been fooling that their oase is so strong that no Government 
claiming to be civilized will be in a position to refuse their just demand. Thoy are 
not elated by successes achieved nor are thoy too depressed by the failures sufferod. 
Tho success and failure in life and particularly in political life is inevitable and 
regardless of them we should go on. 

Plea fob Economic Reorganisation 

India is now entering a new phase of political life. The Indian Muslims aro 
ready to take their duo share in developing the political lifo in the best interests of 
the country. Their political goal is dominion status. They feel that India’s most 
pressing noeds are to seouro recognition in other countries. The Indians are not 
fairly treated whether in the dominions or in tho colonies. At homo the Indians 
must have economic reorganization—there is a wido gulf between different sections 
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of Indians. In the midst of extreme poverty, hunger and nakednoss, emaciated 
and enfeebled body, ignorance, they are human beings by courtesy only. Add to 
his the economically doprossed status and add to it that they are intellectually 
depressed. 

With this denial of divinity in mankind there is a denial of human brotherhood 
and wo have dev eloped intolerance in matters religious and sectarian. The whole 
ecouomic, social and religious fabric calls for an immediate relief—uplift of the 
weak—economically, intelleo tualJy and culturally that there may be loft no one to 
be called down-trodden. 


Faitii is Ikdiyiduai Conviction 

Faith is a matter of individual conviction and should not be allowed to oreate ill- 
will botwoeu the various communities of India. Islam teaches tolerance and the 
smallest and humblest should feel that in a self-governing India his faith and religion 
will bo secure aud also his culturo. 


Future Programme to be of ‘Uplift 1 

I have so far referred to the past. What is the immediate future which is to bo 
the object of the political changes that are coming ? What are wo to strive for and 

A as a programme to our couutrymuu '( What is the roal work to be accomplished ? 

dure programme is for the ‘uplft’ of ilm personal, spiritual, moral, i itolloctual 
and economic life, not only of individuals, not only of families but also of the poor 
masses, tho need/ and the backward. It is this noble work of uplift with which 
we should co ucern ourselves irrespective of considerations of caste, colour and creed. 
Thus tho prescription which thoughtful Indians prescribe for tho betterment of India 
is 'uplift' at home ami securing for her people an honourable position abroad. 

Proceeding* and Resolution* 

Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan moved a resolution that 'this meeting of tho executive 
board of tho All-India Muslim conference places on record its grateful thunks to His 
Highness tho Aga Khan for the constructive load ho has givou to tho community at 
this juncture in his statement made at this mooting, adopts the policy there en¬ 
unciated as aa integral part of its programme and appeals to the Indian Muslims of 
all schools of thought to give offoot to it,” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Vkaudhunj asked for a ruling whether tho meeting was of all 
those invited or of tho executive board. He had throughout boon opposed to the 
Muslim cou foronuo and did not wish to participate iu its proceedings. 

The Aga Khan said that tho mooting was of tho board and otliors woro invited 
as guests. 

The above resolution was passed after a largo number of speochos wero made, 
paying glowiug tributes to tho services of tho Aga Khan. 

Question of League and Conference Merger 

The question ot amalgamating the Muslim Leaguo with tho Muslim Conference 
was not put forward in viow of tho Aga Khan’s opinion that it would be loft over 
for decision by Urn Muslims elected to the now provincial legislatures. 

Sir Safaat Ahmetl Khan moving his resolution said but for tho Aga Khan's 
personality the Muslim community would not have achieved what it did and would 
have been oxposod to immiuout risks (Applause). Ho assured all the nationalists that 
his friends would ally themselves with the nationalists for the development of tho 
country aud the home rule. The Aga Khan was tho leader of tho entire delegation 
to the Round Tabic Conference and tho fact tho Muslims worked in aoeord with the 
rest of tho delegates was boruo out by the Hindu Mahasablia delogate to tho con- 
ferneo. 

Hon. Syed Mohammad Padshah supported tho resolution and paid a tribute to 
the Aga Khau’s services. 

Raja Oazanfar Ali said that the success achieved by tho Indian delegation in 
Loudon was entirely due to the Aga Khan's personal influence. Ho felt, however, it 
was dilHoult to maintain two parallel Muslim organisations. The Aga Khan and Sir 
Fuxl-i-llossaiu were here aud also Mr. Jiunah whose services to the community 
were unparalleled and unique (Chocrs). Let three moot and bring about a merger. 

The Aga Khan replying said that both he and Sir Fazl-i-Hossmn had carefully consi¬ 
dered the mattor and felt as democrats that the question should not be decided just now. 
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When tho Muslim conference was organized in 1939 the main idea was that it should 
be a conference of Muslims eleoted to the legislatures. Shortly, the provincial coun¬ 
cils would be elected by a very wide franchise. Let those Muslim legislators who 
would be eleoted under the provincial autonomy decide the question. Had those elec¬ 
tions been not imminent he and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain would have faced the responsi¬ 
bility of deciding the question. He reminded them that non-Muslims also had more 
than one body. 

Raja Qaznafar Ali and Mr, Azhar Alt pointed out that it would cause confusion 
and trouble as happened at the lost election if both the League and the Conference 
put up rival candidates, 

Mr. Hussain Imam did not like the wording of the resolution. 

Tho Natcab of Chattari said that the resolution had their unanimous support As 
regards the question of merger this should be brought up, if necessary, as soparato 
resolution. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub deprecated any speech which would give the improssion 
outside that the conference and the League were hostile organisations when in fact 
they had the same objective. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi mentioned what tho Aga Khan did for Bengal and 
how the Hindu-Muslim settlement about Bengal had been almost reached through 
the good offices of the Aga Khan. It was a lie to say that the Aga Khan was a 
oommunalist. 

Maulana Shaukat Alt wishod to bo hoard as ho had been invited to tho mooting 
and the agenda had been sent to him which should not have been done if the meet¬ 
ing was of the executive board only, lie appealed to the Aga Khan not to load 
his name to tho resolution as his Highness did not know how some people had ex¬ 
ploited his Highness’ association with such resolutions, lie said the Aga Khan was 
not a king but the Muslims treated him like one (appaluse) and wishod him to be 
above party politics. 

The Aga Khan asked what improvement Maulana Shukat Ali would suggest. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said tliat ho wishod the resolution to be confined to tlianks 
to the Aga Khan. 

Air. Habib declared that tho resolution had been already passed. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that it was not so. They should not pass any such 
resolution in this meeting. 

Thereafter Mr. Hussain Imam moved that a sub-committeo be appointed to fix the 
date and tho vouue of the noxt Muslim conference session. This was agreed to and 
the meeting dissolved. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 

The All-India Muslim Conference commenced its sixth annual session at Delhi 
on the 28th. March 1936 in singularly oriental atmosphere. Proceedings opened with 
recitation from the Holy Quoruu. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajhiuddin , M. L. A., Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his address, eulogised the services of Haji Abdullah Haroon, President-eleot of tho 
Conference, and oxprossod the hope that under his patronising oare and guidance, 
their new programme of economic and social uplift of Moslems would take long strides 
towards its ultimate glorification. He recounted the services of the Moslem Confereuoo 
during the past years in tho politics of India and claimed it was the only platform 
for Moslems of all shades of opinion. He gave the greater credit to II. II. tho 
Aga Khan for his sincere and indefatigable efforts in bringing Moslems together 
on ono platform at most critical time anu in unifying the purpose of the different 
Moslem organisations. lie closed with an appeal to Moslems of India to sink tlwir 
differences and work to tho greatest advantage the scheme of economio amelioration 
of the Moslem Conference. Haji 'Wajhiuddin then proposed Haji Abdullah Haroon 
lor the Presidentship of the session. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub , among others, supporting the proposal denied the existonoo 
of any dissensions among Moslems, He claimed that the unity of purpose among 
Moslems of India was unique, 

Haji Abdullah Haroon was unanimously elected to the Presidential ohair, among 
choers. 
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Presidential Address 

In the coarse of his presidential speech, Haji Abdulla Haroon said“Abolish all 
taxes on kerosene oil and matohes. Tax the rich tor the benefit of the poor. 8ave 
the agricultural classes by providing from money-lending classes for their debts to be 
paid off through the agency of Panuhayats instead of Law Courts” 

Ur. Haroon quoted from the Aga Khan’s address delivered in Delhi on February 
16 last, outlining the programme of economio amelioration of the people and said 
that the Muslim (Conference could adopt this programme as it had reoaived the 
support of religious and national leaders. Generally speaking, the whole of India 
was in the grip of poverty and destitution and the plight of tne Muslim community 
was particularly bad. The radio could be used tor spreading knowledge oh tho 
latest methods of cultivation and, as a means to increase productivity. The radio 
could also be used for effecting moral uplift of the rural population. ‘ Let Muslims 
learn the lesson from the glorious life of the Prophet who reformed thn morals and 
manners of his community in Arabia aud gave them character. 

Resolution* 

The Conference reassembled on the next day, the 29th. March 1936. About 700 
persons wore present, including Sir Mahomed Yakub, Messrs Gauba and Ghulam Bhik 
Nairang. 

The Conference passed several resolutions, inoluding one oondoling the demise of 
the late King and several Moslem leaders; condemning the renewed attempts against 
the Communal Award ; sympathising with Moslems of the Punjab in their agitation 
for restoration of Khahidgunj ana praying for their suooess, and holding that all 
resources of the Coutereuoe should be utilised for the economic, sooial, moral and 
intelleotual uplift of the masses till the next session of the Conference, when the 
programme would be reconsidered. 

Other resolutions wore: “That in view of the present plight of the masses, 
specially of Moslems, this session deems it imperative to adopt a programme for their 
moral, intellectual sooial and economic betterment, and accords welcome to the 
valuable suggestions made by the President of the Conference in his presidential 
address ana to the solid ana constructive programme laid down by him before the 
Indian masses, aud particularly Mnssalmans. 

“This Conference authorises the Working Committee to execute and popularise 
the programme and frame deiiuite linos of action at tho earliest possible moment and 
devise effective measures most likely to reform and ameliorate the condition of the 
poor and unemployed cultivators and starving masses of India. 

“In the opinion of the Conference this programme consists of two parts, one of 
which relates to the ever-increasing taxes levied by the Central and Provincial 
Governments and local bodies, which are making the position of tho poor and the 
tiller of the ground worse day by day. It is proposed that the poor peasants should 
be relieved of such taxes.” 

The second part concerns tho general pnblio: “It is necessary that by vigorous 
propaganda in tho public press and platform, tho poor in general and tho Moslems 
m particular, bo induced to work it out. It shall be the dnty of the Working 
Committee to koop both parts in view and take praotioal measures to make it a 
suooess. 

“This Conference resolves that with a view to pursuing the programme adopted 
successfully, au office should be established in Delhi to collect and disseminate all 
relevant literature and take all possible means to carry ont the economic, sooial, 
intelleotnal and moral programme.” 


The Khilafat Conference 

Following are extracts from the presidential address of the Hon’ble Captain 
Khwaia Hobibullah , Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, delivered at the Khilafat Confer¬ 
ence held at Mahomed Ali Park, Calcutta, on the 4th. January 1936 
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“Tbe question of Independence, in my opinion, is outside the pale of practical 
politics. I believe that Dominion Status will not only secure all that we wish to 
gain by independence but something more which India can never attain without the 
equal membership of that wonderful Commonwealth of Self-governing Nations which 
is the greatest contribution of the British to the civilization of the world. 

“I wish to quote here the section of my Delhi speech entitled ‘‘The Political 
Ideal of Indian Muslims” : 

“We are not party to any bellicose oreed of race hatred for the world is learning 
at great oest that narrow-visioned race workship and extreme forms of group egotism 
is the greatest ourse from which humanity is suffering in this century. As Muslims, 
we do not, and oannot, subscribe to any of the current forms of political idotatory 
which is seriously threatening to upset the foundations of Modern Liberal Civiliza¬ 
tion of the world. 

But we oonfoss that we are “Indian Muslims.” Wo refuse to believe that our 
being true and loyal “nationals” of an Indian “Nation-State” should be a bar to pur 
being faithful members of the ‘ Commonwealth of Islam” whioh is the mightiest 
single power for world peaoe, sooial democracy and international brotherhood in the 
world. We accept India to be our only “Fatherhood.” We look to no other country 
ae our homeland. We have been born and bred up in India and we will live and 
die as Indian Muslims. In the past and present we have contributed our best 
“National-Self” to the making of Indian life and onlture and in the future we want 
to be a free and progressive people in order to contribute onr best to the building 
of a free, self-governing and progressive India. 

We cannot accept extreme nationalism to be the final gospel of the salvation 
of humanity. We are fully conscious of the limitations of these political dogmas. 
As practical men we wsnt to steer our bark clear of these rocks and shoals. 

The fundamental political objective of the Indian Mussalmans is a Self-governing 
India in the Political Polity of which Islam must have a place as a free community 
of oulture. We have no use for a system of 'Imperium-in-Imperio.’ But equally 
we oannot allow tho freedom and unity of India to mean in practice the political 
subjection, economic exploitation and cultural submersion of the 80 millions Indian 
Unsaalnuns who constitute what Sir Bijoy Chaud Mahtab aptly terms “a community 
and race within a race, a sub-nation within a sub-continent.” The political indivi¬ 
duality of Indian Muslims must be recognized in many sohemes of national self-govern¬ 
ment or Swaraj. That is our political ideal. There is no earthly reason why such 
an idea should be regarded as incompatible with that of a real creative and catholic 
Indian Nationalism. 

If Indian Mussalmans are guaranteed that position we are ready to beoome the 
corner-stone of a free “Indian Nationality" and the frontier guards of a free “Indian 
Nation-State.” As suoh we look upon India to be our first and last homeland. 
Islam has nothing to fear in the system of a real unity and liberty of this country. 
The freedom and welfare of India is onr only pofitioal aim. But as Indians we 
claim that we must have an equal share in that freedom and welfare, otherwise 
these terms, in day to day practical life, dogenerato into mere shibboleths empty of 
any content and devoid of all moaning to the man in the street We do not think 
this demand of an adequate share in the administration of onr country is in any 
way objectionable. 

With the purest of intention and the sincerest of desire for Muslim solidarity 
in Bengal, last week, I took the initiative in holding an informal conference of 
Muslim leaders at my residence. Its report has already been published in the 
press. The provisional committee is engaged in drafting a constitution for the 
proposed All-Bengal Muslim United Party. The Federation will be the political 
organization of Muslims outside the Legislature and the United Party shall be 
its parliamentary wing inside the legislature. Our plan is, first, to prepare the 
draft constitution and then to plaoe it before a bigger representative group of 
all the Muslim leaders of Bengal. The constitution which will emerge out of this 
second leaders’ conference will be placed before All-Bengal Muslim Conference. 

I hope all Muslims will agree with this procedure which seeks to do justice both 
to the principles of intellectual aristocracy and representative democracy. 

The main object of the United Muslim Party will bo to bring together the 
Muslims of Bengal for obtaining the greatest good from the coming new constitution 
which to a great extent will fulfil onr desire for Provincial autonomy. The party 
will strive to achieve the greatest good of the greatest number. The good of the 
peasant and labour classes will bo its sole purpose of existence. 
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There cannot be the slightest doubt that the interest of Bengal as a whole can 
never be served and advanced unless a party is formed for the betterment of the 
material and moral conditions of tho teeming millions of the Presidency. The 
Muslims, and I hope, tho Depressed Classes, as a group, will be absolutely prepared 
to identify themselves heart and soul with such a people’s party. To speak dearly, 
the economic interests of the Muslims of Bengal are identioal with those of all 
backward communities. Economically they form the one and the same class of the 
’Proletariat.’ No party can claim to represent Bengal which does not accept the 
good of this 95 p. o. of her population as its supreme purpose of existence. 

The United Party, therefore, will not be a really communal party but a party 
based on the community of economic interests and the identity of political opinion. 
We shall keep our door opon to otkor groups who are ready to work with us 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The main lino of action and policy of the party will be to follow the diotum of 
the Prophet that ‘the best of all tilings is the middle course.’ It will, therefore, 
strive to find a ‘via media’ or a half-way-house between the extremes of soulless 
Communism and relentless Capitalism. That is the way of Liberal and Social Reform. 
As Muslims we can have no faith in an economic regime of ‘laissez faire’ which oan 
only result iu the exploitation of the weak by the strong. Our great social religion 
condemns usury and swearing, monopoly and eornerning, loot and greed, despotism 
and the tyranny of caste, colour and race. Our course of practical politics within 
the coming legislatures must be guided by those high principles of Islamic Social 
Economics which are uow attracting the attention of the thinking minds of Moscow 
aud Washington. 

“The sovereign idea and purpose which lias actuated me to work for the forming 
of such a United Party is my desire to give a decent burial to the politics of indi¬ 
vidualism. Iu tho past Muslim Politics, at least iu this Presidency, nos been mainly 

f uidod by one or two commanding personalities. Times have now entirely ohangea. 

he irresponsible bureaucracy is giving place to tho responsible cabinet system of 
demooraoy. Tho masses of Bengal, therefore, must be made the basis of a political 
party. The extension of tho franchise aud the vast increase in the number of voters 
presonts a problem of organisation which oan be solved only through the agenoy of 
a popular party enjoying tho confidence of tho generality of the people. Every 
measure of this party must havo the sanction of the people’s opinion behind it. In 
short, tho greatest good of the greatest number and the sanction of general will 
shall be the guiding principles of this party. It will not be the means of the 
personal aggrandisemeut of a person or clique. 

The problem of reforming the Calcutta University has been hanging fire for a 
long time. The Muslims of Bengal have legitimate grounds of complaint against 
this temple of learning which has been in practice converted into a citadel of class 
monopoly and narrow-visioued communalism. The Muslims as a class have a very 
poor or negligible representation on its teachiug and executive departments. The 
University is practically ruled and administered by a very close hierachy of caste 
Hindus who are naturally very jealous of their vested interests and privileges. No 
one oan deny that they have made very important contribution to the oause of 
culture and eduoation but this doos not meau that all other peoples, who oolleotively 
comprise the 80 p. c. population of Bengal, can be permanently deprived from 
either the benofits of culture for a share in the administration of the University. 
Yet precisely this lias been the object of tho hierachy ruling over the destiny of the 
Unjversity, Our most important demand, therefore, with regard to the Catontta 
University, is that the Muslims should have adequate representation on its Senate and 
Syndicate and the executive aud tho teaching departments. Unless this is granted 
our grievanoos against tho Univorsity will not be removed. The remedy against 
class monopoly oan only be proportional representation of all groups. So that they 
may combine and comprise for the good of all. 

I also agree with the recommendations of the Bengal Muslim Eduoation 
Committee and the recently-published Government Resolution on the Eduoation 
Reform in Bengal. This huo and cry against these proposals, I believe, is not 
based on any sincere desire for reform but on the conservatism of the class in 
power. 

The resolution of the Port Trust has shown Government Resolutions and rules 
have been defeated and frustrated by the subordinate heads of the bureaucracy who 
are naturally anxious to preserve their privileges and vested interests. The Muslims 
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have never asked for any favour. They want their rights. The monopoly of a 
class or caste in public administration in a continent like India is sure to become 
the hotbed of corruption, and class tyranny. 

Human nature being what it is the only effective safeguard against this danger 
is the guarantee of securing fair representation of all olasses in the public adminis¬ 
tration. This is a salutary cheok to the growth of graft and spoils systems as well 
as sectionalism. 

Modern State is primarily conoerned with the economic problom and politios in 
its final analysis resolves itsolf to economics. To cry down, therefore, the demand 
of representation in services as beggary for loaves and fishes is to show ignorance 
of tiie most fundamental factors of present day life. The question of the represen¬ 
tation of classes in pnblio administration is as old as tne laws of Solon. The 
Modern State is fast becoming the economic leviathan charge with the performance 
of manifold industrial, social and cultural functions. With the growing socialization 
of industry and pnblio utility services and the policy of protection is more and 
more bringing the economic life and livelihood of every individual and group 
completely under the control of the State. The exclusive group which controls the 
public administration of the State wields a great influence on the life of the entire 
people. The danger of leaving the State services in tho virtual monopoly charge of 
a caste oligarchy constitutes under the conditions of modern capitalism an eoonomio 
problem of first class importance. 

“Amelioration of the lot of the Pariah.” says H. II. the Aga Khan,” is essential 
to the building of Indian nationhood.” Every Indian community is entitled to con¬ 
tribute its part to the liquidation of this thorny problem. 

The other important matter is the question of text books. Tho Mnslims of Bengal 
have rightly voiced their resentment and indignation against the wilful slandering of 
Muslim heroes and kings and the propagation of anti-Islamic myths of Hinduism in 
the Bengal selections and text books. This has been doing great harm to our 
students who are taught to respect everything Hindu, howsoover grotesque or 
absurd it may be and hate everything Islamic whatever may be its significance and 
greatness. 

Tt is a source of groat satisfaction to me that all sootion of Bengali Muslims are 
now realizing the great danger of the cultural denationalization of our students. 
The anti-Islamic policy of the Calcutta University and the lack of contact with the 
more virile and vitalizing onlturo ourronts of tho Muslims of nothern India is res¬ 
ponsible for this situation. “At present,” said Manlana Akram Khan, “Hinduism is 
the most overwhelming, dominating and deadening influence working over the minds 
of tho Bengali Muslim students.’ 

Tho remedy lies firstly, in the conquest of tho Bengali language and literature 
by Muslim men of letters, and secondly, in the cultivation and promotion of Urdu 
in Bengal. The Muslims of Bengal should be bilingual, in the sense that they should 
accept Bengali as their main medium of instruction and Urdu as their secondary 
classical language so that they may not lose all connections with their brethren in 
faith in the rest of the country. 

The protection and advancement of Urdu is the national and patriotic duty of 
Indian Muslims for this is the greatest and noblest contribution of the Muslim 
Poriod of Indian history to Indian unity. It is our proud heritage from onr glorious 
past. 

The cultural movements of Aligarh, Deoband, Jamia Millia Tslamia, Dolhi, Nadwa; 
Lucknow, Shibli Academy, Azamgarh and tho Osmania University of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, have all made Urdu to be their vohicle of expression. Tho Osmania Univer¬ 
sity has accopted Urdu as the medium of instruction for all grades of University 
education. Tne Muslims of Bengal have unfortunately not benefitted from the finite 
of these cultural activities although some of their monumental works have been 
translated from Urdn into Turkish, Arabic and Persian in Istambnl, Cairo and 
Kabul. It is now imperative that wo should do all that lies in our power to remedy 
this state of affair for unless we do something for the advancement of Urdu in 
Bengal the Hinduised Bengali is bound to undermine Islamio culture in Bengal. 

The 'Maktab’ is the traditional system of Islamio instruction in India. Tho 
recent attack on this Islamio institution by Hie Calcutta University and the Oaloutta 
Corporation is simply intolerable. Muslims must unite to preserve and modernise 
the 'Maktab’ system under all ciroumstanoes. 

The treatment which has been meted out to Muslims by the authorities ruling 
over the Calcutta Corporation and the Calcutta Port Treat in my opinion is an 
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insult to the whole community of Islam iu India. The charge that Muslims as a 
class are inefficient and efficiency is the monopoly virtue of a certain class or com¬ 
munity is the most shameless plea lor the defence of an indefensible system of 
caste monopoly Raj in publio administration. The Muslims will not take this 
challenge lying down. 

“Inequality,” says Dr. Atiibedkar , “is the very basis of Hinduism and its ethics 
are such that the Depressed Classes cau never aoqnire their full manhood in it.” 
This resolution has been supported by the Depressed Classes Leagues in Sind, 
Bombay, Madras, C. P. the Punjab and 11. P. 

It presents a great and golden opportunity for the Islamisation of Harijans. 
Unfortunately wo have neglected this duty so far. But now that the Harijan 
leaders and Teagues themselves are saying that the salvation of India lies in their 
Islamisation, we must seriously think over this problem and devise ways and 
means for the mass conversion of these peoples to Islam. 

Among the prominent Muslim leaders It. 11. the Aga Khau and tho late Montana 
Mohammed Ah of revered memory have advocated the Islamisation of Harijans 
through Islamic missions. 

Is it not a pity that the suggestion of organizing “Missionary Society on a large 
scale for the conversion of tho suppressed classes” lirst put forward at the Cocanada 
Congress by Moulana Muhammad Ali has not been translated into notion by Muslims 
as yet? 

Recently I have come aovoss a similar suggestion in the Muslim Press. Mr. 
liaghib Aheaii, M A , one of tho most promising of our youngmen has formulated 
a Fifty Year plan for the Islamization of Harijans. Tho sum and substance of it is 
that a great association bv tho name of Muslim Mission for the emancipation of the 
Depressed Classes of India should be organised. One lakh Muslims should become 
its life members, one thousand life-missioneries should devote at least 20 years of 
their lives in the service of the Mission. A basic fund of Rupees One Crore should 
be raised and consecrated into a Waqf foundation under the name of the Muslim 
Mission Foundation—a financial trust composed of prominent Muslims like H. H. the 
Aga Khan. The Mission should tako no part in politics or sectarianism but work 
with a singleness of purpose for Islamizing the Harijans religiously, socially and 
culturally. I wholeheartedly support this plan and commend it to the serious consi¬ 
deration of all loaders, specially Muslim chiefs and nobles like H. II. the Aga Khan, 
who has been taking very keeu interest iu the upliftment of tho Depressed Classes 
from a long timo past. 

Tirao has now come when Muslims should realizo their duty towards their 
Harijan brethren and do something substantial for their good. Thoy are ripe for 
mass conversion to Islam but this can bo done only in a planned and organized way 
through a great mission equipped with immense resources of men and monoy. 

This brings us to the problem of Hindu-Muslim relations. Whatever Muslims 
want to do with regard to the Harijans they want to do it in a straightforward 
manner. Under all circumstances, Muslims aro bound by the dictates of Islamic 
Shariat to keep the goodliest of relations with their Hindu neighbours. Keeping of 
tho rules of good morals, good behaviour, and fair dealings and the preservation of 
the rights of neighbourhood of tho Hindus is among the great religious injunctions 
of Islam. 

I have not yot lost my hopes of constructing a harmonious whole in India 
based on a system of diversity in unity. I suggested a programme of work for 
Unity and National Reconstruction in my Delhi address. Unfortunately it has not 
boen received by tho Hindus with tho warmnoss of spirit with which it was pre¬ 
sented. However, I again present tho 10 points of the programme before tho peoplo 
for their calm consideration as a separate appendix. 

There are fanatics in all religions communities. One suoh instance is supplied by 
one Dr. Kurakoti, president of the All-India Suddhi Conference, held on the 21st 
December 1035 at Poona as an adjuuot to tho Mahasabha session according to the 
‘Statesman’, dated 1st January 1036. This man, emphasising tho need of converting all 
non-Hindus to Hiaduism, claimed that India was for the Hindus alone, other 
communities being merely ‘Guests’ who should be asked to behave as such. 
I hope the saner sections of the Hindus will not fail to oondemn this misohierous 
and criminal idea, 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

A. L Suntan Dharma Mahasabha Conference 

Due to the efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya , unani mity was secured 
among the learned Sanatanists assembled at Allahabad Ardh Kumbh, from the 23rd. to 
26th. January 1936 in connection with the All India Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha 
conference, from different provinces! and 8tates, on thej'question of the uplift of the 
•repressedglasses, specially.under^the^ present conditions in the country. 

The question was being discussed among the learned Pandits for the last several 
oays and definite resolutions on the subject were recorded at the sitting of the AU- 
india Sanatan'Dharma Mahasabha held on Saturday night nndor the presidentship 
of Atahramdhir] of Darbhanga. 

The Mahasabha declared unanimously that the so-oalled untouchables were the 
followers of the Sanatan Dharma and, therefore, it was the duty of all Sanatanists 
to assist them in the enjoyment of all the privileges, to which the followers of 
Sanatan Dharma were entitled. 

Mahasabha also recorded the opinion that the so-called untouchables had got 
the mherent right of having deva-darshan by virtue of their being SanatanistB, 
wnicii right they actually enjoyed in respect of many prominent temples in India, 
inasmuch as they woro allowed darshan there, they also taking bath at the Tribeni 
bangam together with the caste-Hindus. 

The Mahasabha recorded that wherever they were uot allowed dsva-darshan 
tney should bo allowed to have it now from the door of the deity room of the tem¬ 
ple, and it requested the managers of the temples to take necessary steps to enable 
the so-called Aehchuts to have deva-darshan in their temples. 

A resolution was also recorded expressing the opinion that the so-oalled untouch¬ 
ables should also be allowed the use of public wells, tanks, gardens, saras , crema- 
uonoAoto pnblio schools etc., without any let or hindrance. 

• difference in the opinions with regard to the formula to be adopted in the 
initiation of the so-oalled untouchables was also composed. One view was that tbe 
mantra to be given should be ‘Om Namah Shiva’ as in their viewfthis mantra was 
composed of five syllables ; while tho other view was that onlv 'Namah Bhiva’ would 
do as according to them mantra without ‘Om’ was composed’ of five syllables. The 
compromise effected wast hat ‘ Shiva mantra' should be used, namely, wherever Shiva 
mantra without ‘Om’ was considered sufficient it could be used while those who 
attached importance to the mantra with ‘Om’ they could use in initiation* thu Shiva 
mantra with ‘Om’. The Mahasabha enjoined upon its working committee to arrange 
m - . the giving of • Shiva mantra’ of five syllables on tho occasion of the coming 
Shiva -Katri (reb. 2l) to those Sanatanists, from Brahmans to the so-called untouoh- 
?bles, .males and females) who were not yet initiated and who had faith in initiation 
into that mantra , the initiation ceremony being performed according to the usage 
prevalent in a particular province. 

Abduction of Hwdu Women in Bengxl 

Earlier in the evening, on Saturday, tho Mahasabha recorded several other resolu¬ 
tions. One of the resolutions condemned tbe evil of the abdueation of Hindu women 
in Bengal and exhorted the Hindus in general, and tbe Bengal Hindus in particular, 
to realise their duty of organising themselves to cheok the evil and protect tho 
women. 

By another resolution, the Mahasabha urged the necessity of the protection of 
cows and improving their breed. 

Other resolutions related to Hardwar and related .to Har-ki-Pahri and other<Uindu 
ghats etc. 

Fishing at Habdwar 

The Mahasabha also noted with regret that the U. F. Government thad not yet 
issued any orders for the prohibition of fishing in the saored Ganges at Hardwar, 
as requested by Shri Ganga-Sabha,J.Hardwar. and the conference earnestly urged up- 
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on Governmant to forbid fishing as in its opinion fishing amounted to ‘hinsa’ at the 
sacred pilgrimage of H&rdwar. 


All-India Mahabir Dal 

The conference decided to form an All-India Mahabir Dal for the protection of 
Hindu aamaj and dharma and math and tnandir , and appointed a committee with 
Pandit Malaviya as ohairman to draw up a constitution for the same. 

Malbrxotla Incident 

Another resolution was passed about the Malerkotta inoident. Pandit Malaviya. 
the president of the conference, was requested to intervene in the matter and 
take steps to remove the grievances of the Hindus of Malerkotla, by sending a depu¬ 
tation or by other means. 


Sermons and Kathas on Sundays 

By another resolution the Hindus were exhorted to hold sermons and kathas 
every 8unday in the morning—and if morning was not possible, in the evening.—in 
order to provido facilities to the Harijans to hear sermons on Oita for an hour 
at least. 

The office-bearers of Sanatau Dharma Mahasabha were also eleoted to-day. Pandit 
ICadhau Mohan Malaviya was elected president. Pandit Diu Dayal Sharma, vioe- 

S ‘' ant, Ooswami Ganesh Dat, general secretary and Pandits Hari Dat Shastri and 
Kant Malaviya, secretaries. A working oommittee was also formed, five re¬ 
presentatives being elected from each proviuoe. 


The U. P. Hindu Sabha inference 


The session of the United Provinces Hindu Sabha Conference opened in the 
Dharamshala of Raja Ramnarain Das at Agra on the 18th. April 1936. It was in the 
fitness of things that a tried and respoctea Hindu leader like Baja 8ir Rampal Singh 
was chosen for the chair. 

Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya proposed his election. He regretted the Hindu men¬ 
tality of indifference and condemned the communal ‘uward’ which was unfair to the 
Hindus. It was the duty of the Hindus to protect their rights and interests. Iu the 
United Provinces the Government considered the Hindus inconvenient agitators and there¬ 
fore granted a representation of 30 p. c. to the Muslims intead of their actual percentage 
of 14 in the population. Ho was pained that the Congressite Hindus entered the Legis¬ 
latures with the votes of the Hindus but disowned them when they reachod there: 
while there were others whom Government won over to serve their own purposes and 
those of the Muslims. At this juncture it was specially fortunate that Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh was there to give a lead, although he hod fever. It was not possible to secure 
hatter guidance from any one else. 

Rai Bahadur Baku Brijendra Swamp in seoouding the proposal said that the Hindus 
were a dead people. Their voice reached ueither the Government nor the Congress. 
This was due to the absence of unity in the Hindu ranks. It was desirable that the 
differences should be made up and true ideals placed before the community. The com¬ 
munal ‘award’ had strengthened the roots of imperialism. The present was a time of 
crisis for the Hindus. Raja 8ir Rampal Singh was the pride of the Hindus and he 
actually felt for them. It was for this latter reason that in spite of his old age and 
infirmity that he had acceded to their request and come. 

Dr. Dharam Prakath of Bareilly in farther supporting said that along 
Hindu iuterest it was necessary to protect Hinduism also. The Hindus were di| 
their own graves. The Hindu mentality was responsible for most of their ills, 
were 86 per oent. of the population in these provinces yet they were low 
bumble because they were disunited. They had denied their natural rights to 
depressed classes and their own rights wore denied to them. 
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Praridant't Obtervationt 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh was greeted with a vociferous ovation. After his written 
speech which was read out by his secretary because he could not get up, he made 
the following oral observations 

‘Although I have not been able to serve the Hindus much it seems you have some 
new meter by which you have measured my heart. In my mind there is no donbt 
an intense warmth for the Hindus. Disunion has ruined us. It is due to this that 
we are under foreign subjugation. Although we have braved many cataclysms, the 
devil of disunion is surely going to ruin the community. We should always avoid it. 
Our social conditions also are in a very bad way. A great portion of our community 
is depressed and separated from us. If we did not do our duty towards the depressed 
classes they will be separated from us for ever. In the political field our Government 
has been banning the Hindus and according to the Satyayuga standard of Pandit 
Badha Kant Malaviya it is dishonest, but in the Kaliyuga when every one is selfish 
we eannot call it dishonest. It governs in its interests. To get policy changed we 
should become strong and instead of helping it we should be prepared to oppose it. 
You should send such representatives to the legislatures as may have the heart and 
the will to protect Hindu rights and interests. Pandit Jawaharial is my great friend. 
Tt may be tnat in some distant future his socialism may succeed but for the preseut 
it is not at all a useful remedy.’ 

After the speeohes of the chairman of the reception committee and the president 
the Conference was adjourned. 

Second Day’* Proceeding* 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with a bhajan. The first day’s atten¬ 
dance was rather thin, bat to-day the attendance was overflowing. There was great 
enthusiasm and the lively interest taken by the people clearly showed that the Hindus 
had begun to feel the grave injustioe done to them in every matter and from every 
side. There were in all 17 resolutions passed. The proceedings terminated with scenes 
of great enthusiasm after 9 p. m. 

Hindu Saqiu and Elections 

Great interest centred round resolution no. 6 which laid down that the Hindu 
MnTimuthha should set up and support only such candidates for eleotion .to the Legis¬ 
latures as may pledge themselves to protect and safeguard Hindu interests. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur ifanuman Singh, moved a rider that in cases in 
which members of other partios gave a similar pledge to their own parties they 
should not be required to give it any more to the Hindu Sabha. The amendment 
was ruled out of order but an assurance was given by the President, and Messrs. 
Radha Kanta Malaviya, Raj Nath Kunzru and Bhai Paramanand that what Thakur 
Hanuman Singh wanted was inoluded in tho resolution and that, as was dearly ex¬ 
plained in the subjocts committee, especially by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
Hindu conference was at one with Rai Bahadur Thakur Hauuman Singh. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who hod been very busy trying to bring about 
a compromise among the various parties regarding the elections to the Provincial 
Sabha of the Hindu Mahasabha thanked the President and said: ‘It is very kind 
of you to appraise my humble services highly. I do not deservo the praise. Ou 
your behalf I thank the President. All his labours in this hot season, when he does 
not possess good health, are praise-worthy, Suon jewels of men absorbed in the 
service of tue Motherland are very few amongst £ua, I have known the Raja Saheb 
for about 20<years. He is a great patriot. I pray that he may yet live long and that 
the Hindus may derive benefit from his services. 

The compromise arrived at by the Hindus and Muslims of Agra has given 
great satisfaction all over the country. You have shown perseverance and made 
sacrifices. You deserve praise. I (congratulate you. The Hindus and tho 
Muslims have to live together in the country. We work togethor in thousands of 
ways. We have the walls of our houses side by side and live together and yet there 
is no trouble—when we fight there is trouble. It is the duty of ail of us here to 
promote unity. The Hindus may have their worship in the temples and tho Muslims 
may say their prayers in the mosques. You did not get sufficient time for the pre- 
preparations for the conference. Yet yon worked enthusiastically. 
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‘Now I want to say something to my Hindu Brethren. 

Some Jain brothers want to take out their Rath procession and some Vaishna- 
vites put obstacles in their wav. I am a Vaishnava. Vaishnavism is a fine reli¬ 
gion, No religion in tho world sanctions any trouble to be given to the followers 
of any other religion. (Here Panditji road a Sanskrit vorse.) God is one. Therefore 
create no difficulty in their Rath being tafcon oat. They may take it out and yon may 
help them. Budhas, Jains, Sikhs are tirothors. Tlioy should help one another. 

The word untouchable (ills mu with shame, i hato it. They should never be 
called by this aamo. They are our brothers. The Sastras say that it is a sin to 
prevent any one from having access to wells and tanks. Goa is merciful. He 
is kind to all equally Therefore, yen should give them equal rights. The idols of 

C oan never be dollied by a itarshan. Therefore, let them have ilnrakan, Consider 
t as your brothers. The ‘Panchaksar Mantra” purifies the heart. It burns sins. 
I do not want to hear that the Hindus are weak. No one should say this to me. 
I am confident tnat. the Hiudu religion will progress. As science advances, non- 
Hindus will also accept our religion. Our religion is the purest. Those who have 
not taken any “Mantra” should do so. 

'I repeat what I have said previously. Arrango “Kathas” in every village. Open 
Pathshafas everywhere. As soon as a child attains the age of five years put him in 
a Pathshala. No such child should remain unadmitted in a Pathshala. Teach them 
the Nagri Alphabet. No characters are more beautiful than the Nagri characters. 
This is the opinion of foreigners, ljoarn wrestling. Even if there be no school 
there must be a gymnasium. I am of the opinion that if a boy cannot wrestle he 
should not be married. Consume lot of milk. Keep cows. The milk of a oow is 
better than that of a buffalo. In western countries oow’s milk is used. AVhy do 
you then use buffalo's milk V The use of buffalo’s milk makes one’ intelligence like 
that of a buffalo. Wherever there are Gnnshalas they should be re-organised. Where 
there is none they should be established. As in Bombay pastures should be arranged 
everywhere. My 'brothers of the so-oalled depressed classes should keep cows aud 
save the profit of the skin. 1 shall be very gladj when wells, temples, schools, meet¬ 
ings, roads and burning ghats all aro thrown open to Uarijans. 

Babu Brijendra & war up in seconding the resolution of thanks to the chair said 
that the best proof of respect to the President would be to see the resolutions passed 
by the Conference put into practice. 

The Conference ended with cheers after the President thanked the various workers 
and helpers. 

Text of Resolutions 

The following aro the texts of the resolutions passed by the Conference on 

the 19th. April 

I.— Death of H. M. Km Obohcie V. 


This Provincial Hindu Conference placos on record its sense of deep regret at 
the death of H. M. King George V, Emperor of India, and offers its respeotful con¬ 
dolence to his Majesty the King-Emperor, Queen Maty and other members of the 
Royal family. 

[I.— Accession ok H. M. Kino Edward VIII 


This Provincial Hindu Conference offers its dutiful and respectful homage tit 
H. M. King Edward VTII on his accession to tho Throne of England. 

III.— Welcome to Loud IjNurnaow 


This Provincial Hindn Conference offers its respectful welcome to his Excellency 
Lord Linlithgow on his assuming the exalted office of Viceroy and earnestly hopes 
that daring his regime justice will be done to the great Hindu community. 

IV.—Sympathy and Condolence 

This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its deep sense of sorrow at the sad 
death of Mr. Qopal • Krishna Deodhav, Kunwar Gtmesli Singh Bhadoria. Mrs. Kam&la 
Nehru and Bhanu Vishwaram of Nasik, and conveys heartfelt sympathies to the 
members of the bereaved families, 

V.— Government op India Act and Communal Awabd 
(a) This Provincial Hindu Conference reaffirms its opinion that the Government 
of Lidia Act is a highly unsatisfactory and retrograde measure and reiterates its 

40 
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condemnation of and opposition to the Communal Award which is detrimental to 
the interests of the country generally and is grossly unjust to the Hindus specially 
and makes the growth of responsible government in India impossible. 

(A) This Provincial Hindu Conference calls upon Hindus in these provinces to 
carry on active agitation against the Communal Award until it is replaced by a 
national system of representation and to strive for a better constitution by all 
legitimate means. 


VI— Hindus and Elections 

In the opinion of this Provincial Conference unsatisfactory though the coming 
constitution is, the interests of the Hindu community require that the elections to 
the legislatures should be contested and only such candidates should be set up or 
supported by the Hindu Mahasabha as pledge themselves to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the Hindu community. 

•VII,— Restrictions of Hindu Celebrations 

(a) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its strong protest against the 
restrictions imposed upon the celebration of Ram Lila at Allahabad and the action 
of the authorities in getting the Hindu hag removed and Hindu festivititios suspended 
on the occasion of the Ram Navami day at Allahabad and condemns the fanatical 
Muslim demands made at Etawah, Aligarh and other centres that during Moharram 
Hindus should be compelled to stop all their festivities. 

(4) This Provincial Hindu Conference expresses its horror at the atrocities 

n etrated at Aonla on the oooasion of the last Holi, when two children were burnt 
»th and several persons injured and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the 
sufferers. 

VIII— Communal Trouble at Agra 

This Provincial Hindu Mahasabha congratulates the Muslim and Hindu residents 
of Agra on the happy settlement arrived at by them that customary worship and 
prayer shall be performed in temples I and mosques with mutual good-will and 
wltnout interference from one side with the other and earnestly hopes that the 
same settlement will be adopted generally all over the country. 

IX.— Equal Rights for all Hindus’ 

The Provincial Hindu Conference is strongly of opinion that Hindus of all olasses 
and castes should be given equal access to ail public amenities and institutions- such 
as schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of water supply, hotels, roads, parks, A.~anun- 
salas and public places of worship and burning gnats and the like. 

X.— Hindi and ;Gubmukhi in Frontieb Province 

This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly condemns the action of the N. W. F. 
Province Government in laying an embargo on Hindi and Gurmukhi, the languages 
of the Hindu and Sikh minorities of the province, and requests it to withdraw the 
ban and allow equal facilities for the growth and cultivation of all local languages, 
as a recognised right of linguistic minorities. 

XI.— Hindus in U. P. Police 

This Provincial Hindu Conference protests against the present glaring pauoity of 
Hindus in the U. P. Police force and strongly urges the Government to remove this 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindus in the force according to the numerical strength 
of their population. 

XII.— Hindu Volunteers 

This Hindu Provincial Conference considers it necessary for the Sanghathan of 
Hindus to form an organized Volunteer Crops and open its branobes in different 
distriots. It may be oalled Mahabir Dal. 

XIII.— Hindus of Bahawau’ur 

That thiB Provincial Hindu Conference places on record its heartfelt sympathy 
with the sufferings which the subjects of the Bahawalpur State have undergone 
during the last four months and expresses the earnest hope that bis Highness the 
Nawab Saheb will soon redress all their just grievances. 
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XIV.— Hindus of Malehkotla 

That this Provincial Hinda Conference expressos its heartfelt sympathy with the 
Hindus of the Malerkotla State in the sufferings which they have undergone for 
nearly a year, ami expresses the earnest hope that his Highness the Nawab Saheb 
will soon remove their just grievances by ordoring that am should be performed in 
conformity with the ancient practico without interference by Mussulmans and 
such other stops be taken as may he necessary to restore confidence and oontentmeut 
among his Hindu subjects. 

XV.— Criminal tridbs 

Inasmuch as the so-called criminal tribes section of the depressed classes, cannot 
make any improvement in their position nor oan they retain their ancestral religion, 
on aooount of their being treated as criminal tribes, this Conference respeottully 
urges upon the Government the urgent necessity of discontinuing the practice of 
treating them as criminal tribes. 


Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 


Presiding over the 7th. Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference hejd at Patna on the 
29th. A 30tK. March 1936. Kumar Qanganand Binqh , delivered his speech in Hindi. 
The following is n free English rendering of its important parts. 

Ever since the Hindu Sabha movement, was started there has been various oriti- 
cisms against its objective and scope of work. It has been said that this movement 
stands for communalism and is prejudicial to nationalism and as such is against the 
iuterost of the country. How far such attacks are warranted and justified, will be 
amply borne out by a perusal of tho aims and object of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

I have not oomo across any single item in tho objoot which oan be characterised 
as anti-national. Hindus who constitute 75 per cent of the Indian population have 
their own complicated internal problems and if their attempts at self-preservation 
and dofonoe be characterised as 'anti-national’, in my opinion there could not 
possibly bo a more glaring misapplication of the expression. Then among the 
stalwarts of tho Hindu Sabha movement, you will come across a people who have 
played important parts in nation-building. The Hindu Sabha movement is primarily 
oonoerned with the solution of international problems of the Hindu society and its 
relation with politics extends only to this extent that whenever there is any 
injustice being perpetrated upon the community or there be any obstruction to its 
developments, the Hindu .Sabha will do its bust to counteract all suoh evil influences, 
[f these are (ho instruments of encouraging 'communalism and are ‘anti-national’ 
in eharaotor [ would not deem those expressions to he in any way objectionable, 
anything which may be ashamed of. There is no greater shame than passive 
submission to injustice. That thuro is no blaokor sin than suicide, is no less true 
of individuals as it is of the communities. It will bo clear from the proceedings of 
the various sessions of the Hindu Mahasabha that it has not, consistently with its 
aims, passed any resolution which may be against the bast interests of Indian 
nationalism. Besides, I am not for a moment prepared to concede that the national 
cause can bo furthered oven by an inch by trampling upon the majority community 
and by orusbiug its natural aspirations and sacrificing its interests. What inter¬ 
national goodwill is to universal brot.horhood and what national unity and soli¬ 
darity is to international concord exactly the same relation exists between communal 
fairness and national unity. OmUnlm-iiit and goolwill oan be broadbased on fair¬ 
ness aud it has been tho purpose and objoct of tho Mahasabha to contribute to that 
contentment and goodwill. 


Hindus in Biiiau 

With these ideals the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha has been rendering all 
possible service to you. You are a majority in Bihar, hut your actual position is 
snob as to provide no encouragement to you. 
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The total population of the province is 3,23,71,000 out of whom 28,75,000 are 
Hindus. Within this aro inoludod the sohedulod castes who account for 44,91,000, 
the backward tribes 38,55,002 of which 2,06,000 have already embraced Christianity 
and as such aro out of your fold and tho balance is included in tho Hindu popula¬ 
tion stated above. iMuslims in Hi bar number 41,40,000, Anglo-Indians 5,802, Europeans 
3390 and Indian Christians 3,20,000. Out of tho total Hindu population if we take 
out, for the titoo being, the scheduled castes numbering 44,91.000 and baokward 
tribes numbering 35,59,000, the total number of Hindus left is 2,0ly45,000. 
This is no significant number. But what do we actually find ? Hindus 
are so hopelessly divided among themselves and the considerations of narrow 

oaste and sub-castes and personal likes and dislikes cast suoh 

a powerful influence that tho very conception of Hinduism is sot at naught. So 
long as snoh bitterness will bo dividing us oue from another, and so long as our 
breadth of vision is not widened, the assumption that the Hindus are a majority 
in Bihar will be a myth and it will have to be considered as to which caste or 
snb-oaste is numerically uppermost. Even the Muslims have their own seotional 
division but it has been found that they inergo all their differences when the call 
of their religion is raised and this accounts for their solidarity. 

Therefore so long as the mentality of the Hindus will not change, it is difficult 
to imagine how poisonous and perverse tho public life of tho proviuce will continue 
to be. History boars witness to the faot that the Hindus lost India because of 
their disunion. Even to-day although they have lost India, they have not lost dis¬ 
unity. I think, a solution has to bo found for this undesirable problem. The various 
castes should contribute to strengthen tho idea of uommou Hinduism instead of 
aoting in a manner which may disintegrate it. It is only meet that the leading 
lepresentatives of the districts should lay their heads togethor and devise some 
ways and moons to evolve a formula wbiuh may give satisfaction to all and inspire 
confidence. Difforoncos thoru may bo and will be among individuals but they should 
not i'0 allowed to corrupt the public life. In tho absence of this, Hindus will be 
beset with innumerable difficulties. 

Depkksseu Classes 

The next problem before us is that of tho depressed classes, which has assumed 
great importance. In my opinion this matter is not so much political as social 
and economic. With the aroused con sciousness of the people, the depressed classes 
are also legitimately aspiring to better and more honourable lifo and their 
claim to humane treatment at tho hands of tho caste Hindus is natural. It is 
indeed fortunate that the attention of tho Hindu leaders has been attracted 
towards this great problem. Institutions besides the Hindu Mahasabha, such 
as the Harijau Bevuk Sangh, Arya Samsi and Aiiti-untouchability League etc., are 
doing gooil work in this behalf. In 1923 as well as recently in the Ardh-Knmbh 
fair at Allahabad, there was remarkable concourse of Sanatanist leaders and the all- 
Tndia Banatandharma Sabha under the presidentship of the Maharajadhiraj of Dar- 
bhanga decided to givo the depressed classes their legitimate oivio and religions 
rights. To put the resolution in a conorete shape, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
gave the holy ‘Diksha’ (initiation) to numerous morabers of the so-oailed depressed 
classes. The resolutions of the Sabha nood wide publicity and effective propaganda 
throughout tho country. Hindus should provide encouragement to the members of 
the depressed classes by giving them more facilities in economic and industrial 
spheres. The depressed classes should also try to imbibe the habits of cleanliness 
and bettor living. 


1 Shuddiu ’ 

“Sliuddhi" is another problem before the nindus. Wo find that Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian missionaries are exploiting our social oviis and increasing their number by constant 
additions. Tf this prooes of slicing away of the Hindu community continues, at no 
distant date tho Hindus will be reduced to a minority even whore thoy are in a 
majority. Sauatanists have also oorae round tho idea of ‘Suddhi’. The Hindu Sabha 
has already paid its attention to it, but financial stringency is standing in the way. 
It has also come to light that the Government officials have indirectly placed some im¬ 
pediments in the way of the Hindu missionary workers working among the baokward 
tribes. This has naturally caused resentment in the Hindu mind. Hindus claim the 
same degree of freodom for tho propagation of their own religion as are available 
to other religious missionaries in Bibar. 
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Female Education' 

Women hi Bihar are educationally more backward than their sisters in other pacts 
of India. This naturally operates as a handicap to the social life of the province. 
Awakening has set in but the speed of progress is stow. But I am not in favour of 
the same line of education for females as is imparted to males. Their spheres of 
activities are different. To make a heaven of tho homo by their) domestic skill, 
sweetness of disposition and other feminine onalities is woman's work. Bat I am 
definitely of opinion that ideas imported from the west, are not suited to our women¬ 
folk. I’uraus and other religious books are full of noble ideals of chastity, bravery, 
eruditiou, solf-saoriftca and love for religion, which should guide and inspire them, 
and I appeal to lady-workers to take up more earnestly the work of reform among 
the woroanfolk within the frame-work of tho Hindu Subha organisation. 

Miirary Traininh 

For tho defemo of the country, Hindus need thorough military trainiug. To de¬ 
mand Dominion Status without developing this oapaoity to defend the country has no 
meaning. Our thanks are due to t.he noble and untiring efforts of my esteemed 
friend Dr. B. S. Moonjo who is going to organize a military school in India. Ho 
has received encuuragemout from the Commamler-in-Chief and the Oovemor-Goneral. 
I trust, that when ho comes to Bihar for funds, ho will meet with befitting res¬ 
ponse. Hindus aro a martial race but tho martial spirit has become dormant Dr. 
Moonjoe has indeed undertaken a splendid work of uational reconstruction. 

Need for Oroakisation 

I have briefly put before you tho present programme of tho Hindu Sabha. But 
nothing will be possible unless there is a widespread and effective organisation in 
each village. Every village mast have a Hindu Sabha, a gymnasium, a school and 
arrangement for keeping alive the religious spirit by means of religions discourses and 
holy recitations. Attempt should be made to onhanoe the importance of the temple as 
a religious and social centre and the Hindu festivals should be observed on a 
national scale. What wc need is self-confidence, character and soul-force. Let the 
ideals of our fore-father inspiro ns and lot our Sanskaras be our helping guido and 
let us be the masters of our destiny by own action. 

Provincial Problems 

Very soon the new Government of India Act wilt come into force. The Act satisfies 
no section. But it will bo operative nonetheless. On the other hand, the Communal 
decision about waioh you have heard so much sinue tho last election tends to hope¬ 
lessly disintegrate th) Hindu solidarity. Hindus are determined to put an end to it 
and they will no-, rest unless they hav o done so. It is rather curious that even the 
Muslims whose famous 14 demands have boon substantially conceded, are making 
fresh demands and do not seem to be satisfied with wbat this constitution gives them. 
But there can be no non-coperation with it. Whatever the purpose every party is 
planning to capture tho legislature. Thu Hindu Sabha in oonformity with its ideal 
will like to sec such Hindus returned to the legislatures who may have the spirit oi 
the protections of the Hindu iuterosts. 

Hi iidus are in an overwhelming majority and contribute the largest quota to pro¬ 
vincial revenues. But with reference to this population the representation of Muslim* 
is by far excessive in almost all the departments. Sinco the province was created il 
one minister is a Hindu, anothor is a muslim ; if tbeTe are 2 Hindu High Couri 
judges there are 2 Muslim judges as well, leave aside others, The portfolio of edu¬ 
cation has always been in the hands of a Minister. No Hindu has yet been the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Patna University. Is there no Hindu worthy of it ? Similiai 
hinge prevail in smaller spheres. Hindu youths go from pillar to post simply be¬ 
cause they are not non-Hindus. To be a Muslim is an easy passport to public ser¬ 
vices. I am told t hat people in authority are reported to have suggested that Hin¬ 
dus should learn Urdu script and vice versa. That is to say, it should be made 
obligatory for 2 orores of Hindus to loam the script of 44 laos and that too at the 
oxpenso of the majority community. In local bodies provision for the teaching oi 
Urdu is made even if there be a handful of Muslim pupils. If these things are 
talked of, one is accused of being 'anti-national’. If similar demands are pat forwarc 
by the Hindus in provinces with Muslim majority they are characterised as nnjnst 
What is unjust for the one is just for the other. The result is that even with a po- 
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pulatioa o! 75 per cent, Hindus hare to lire like a minority and if some one makes a 
grievance of it, he is taken to be Quarrelsome and anti-national. a , 

But the Hindu awakening is evident Hindus cannot tolerate their interests being 
sacrificed by their own people or others and are bound to raise their voice of pro¬ 
test. Thoy can never tolerate their own destruction. They want thoir legitimate 
rights according to their population. They want protection of their culture, property, 
art and literature. But the Hindus who want justice for themselves are prepared to 
do justice to others. As I have said before, Hindus want goodwill but now they have 
come to realize that this is not possible without the organisation of the Hindus. 
To-day wo have assembled here to think of that organisation. May God bless our 
efforts with success. 


Second Day—30th, March—Resolutions 

Resolutions deploring the growing tendency of a section of Hindu Congressmen 
who are getting indifferent to the interests of the majority community under the 
influence of misguided ideas of nationalism, condemning tho suioidal policy adopted 
by that section and emphasising that true nationalism cannot be promoted by ignoring 
the interests of tne majority oommimity aud submitting to the demands of tho 
minority community for tho purpose of flattering it, were passed at the second day’s 
sitting of tho Conference. 

Another resolutiou adopted condemned the Communal Award most strongly as it 
struck at the very root of nationalism and was calculated to do utmost injury to Hindu 
interests. 

The Conference further adopted that inasmuch as tho polioy adopted by the Con¬ 
gress towards tho Communal Award is opposed to tee principle of jnstioe and 
nationalism,? it is hoped that Congress would even now give up its attitude of neu¬ 
trality in relation to it and devise somo practical and effective national solution for it. 

The Conference also passed resolutions on the death of King George and Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru. 


The Liberal Party Polity 

The Madras Liberal League 

Under tho auspices of tlio Madras Liberal League, a public meeting was held, on 
the 5tb. January 1938, at the Rauade Hall, Madras with Sir 8. P. Stvatwam Aiyar 
in the chair, when the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastri and Mr. Yakub Hassan spoke on “Nagpur and After”. There was a large 
gathering. 

Tho Chairman, Sir Siva$wami Aiyar said that various accounts had appeared in the 
Tress regarding the happenings at the session of the Liberal Federation held at Nagpur. 
It had been stated that the motto of the Liberal Party had been changed by the 
President of the liberal Federation. Their old watchword was “Co-operation where 
possible, and opposition where necessary." This, it bad been stated, had been reversed 
and the one recommended by his friend, Mr. Venkatarama Sastri,the President of the 
liberal Federation, was substituted: “Opposition where possible and oo-operatiou 
where necessary.” He doubted very much whether Mr. Venkatarama Bastri would 
have deliberately proposed suoh a change. When be read the presidential address 
and saw that passage be rubbed his eyes aud wondered what his friend would have 
meant by that. He was not surprised that this passage in the speeoh had been mis¬ 
understood. There was, unfortunately, a certain amount of unintentional ambiguity. 
His friend could have given the opinions of different sohools of politicians within 
inverted commas. He omitted to ao so. Their oritios rejoioed at the change in the 
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watchword of their party. It had been said in one of tho leading newspaper that in 
view of this change in the watchward of their party, the differences between the 
liberal school of thought and the Congress school of thought might disappear 
Ho was not, on that occasion, going to emphasise the differences. Bat he merely 
wished to point out the unfortunate way in which the passage had been printed 
in tho address resalting in currency b eing given to the interpretation he had 
reforred to. He did not think that was the intention of Mr. Yenkatarama Sastri. 

Another matter he desired to refer to was the report in the newspapers of a 
‘breeze’ in the Liberal Federation butweou Sir Uowasji Jehangi r ana Mr. C. Y 
Chintamani. Ho beliovod the Press and exaggerated the ‘breeze’. In ore was nothing 
like a passage-at-arras between the two. Sir Cowasji, he was told, was disposed 
to lay the responsibility for the unsatisfactory character of the Reforms upon their 
own shoulders. Mr. Chintamani soomed to have urged that the responsibility was 
not solely theirs. Ho did not think that Mr. Chintamani ever intended to assert 
that the disunion in their ranks had nothing to do with the unsatisfactory character 
of tho Reforms. There was some amount of truth in what Sir Cowasji J ehang ir 
stated, that to a very considerable extent, tho absence of a united front on Hie 
part of Indians was responsible for the nature of the Reforms Act. It was also 
true that that responsibility could not rest entirely upon the shoulders of Indians 
The Imperial Parliament, it oonld not be contended, had no share of responsibility 
whatever for the defects in the scheme. There were matters npon which possibly 
more light might be thrown by the Madras delegates who had returned from the 
Federation. For this part, ho was not so much concerned with what happened in 
the past. The subject for to-day’s meeting had been put down as ‘Nagpur and After’ 
He was more interested in the ‘after’ than in ‘Nagpur’. The question was what 
to happen after the introduction of the Reforms. 

while the Reforms had to be properly worked, could they be worked in suoh a 
manner as to be advantageous to the country ? Tho question, whether there should 
be counoil-entry or not and whether the Reforms should be worked or not was 
fully examined by Mr. Venkatarama Sastri in his address to the Liberal Federation 
and it was also fully discussed at the Federation meeting. He had no doubt that 
the resolution which tho Liberal Federation passed, would commend itself to all 
persons, belonging, at any rate, to tho Lilwal school of thought. Whether the 
resolution would commend itself to others or not, was a matter abont which they 
need not trouble themselves. On the merits, he thought, the resolution ought to 
commend itself to every school of politicians. On this question, the Liberals could 
claim to be able to take a detached view. The Liberals were not office-seekers. At the 
same time, he desired to say that if. owing to any unforeseen causes or contingencies, 
which wero altogether of a most remote nature, any Liboral was asked to work the 
Reforms, he would not shirk the responsibility. The Liberal Party had no wish to 
seek office nor did it desire to get into office. Auy opinion that they expressed 
was thoroughly of a disinterested character. He would also say that they had 
not the ghost of, a chance in the next elootions (laughter). Their party had immensely 
dwindled in streugth. But let them not forgot that the Liberal Party had a very 
distinguished reoord in India. They had not lost faith in Liberal principles. They 
had reaffirmed that faith and they flattered themselvos in the belief that thev 
would rather bo in tho right with two or three rather than be in the wrong with 
the many. 

The question of groat importance at the present moment was what the politicians 
of other schools of thought would do when the Reforms would come into force. They 
were anxious that tho exponents of other schools of political thought should seek to 
enter the counoils and they wished all success to those who wished to serve tho 
‘-gantry as a whole and not the interests of any particular olass or community, 
what they desired most oarnestly was, that whichever party oame into power 
through the elections to work the Reforms, that party should have the single desire 
to extract tho maximum possible benefit out of the Reforms, limited though the scope 
of the same might be, whenever opportunities were thrown open to them. He did 
not conceal from himself the fact that a great measure of responsibility was laid 
upon the Governors of the provinous in working tho Reforms. 

Ho could not imagine that there would be uo opportunities, notwithstanding the 
Safeguards and Reservations, for the representatives of the people to take advantage 
of in the interests of the oountry. Even under the Montagn-Chelmsford Aot/ne 
had felt often that there were opportunities which were not seized. During Budget 
disoussions in the Assembly fie had found that almost all the time allowed was 
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wasted in raising futile constitutional issues, which oould lead to no tangible results. 
He desired to emphasise the point that their repr esentatives should take advantage 
of every possible opportunity that offerod itself for doing useful work for tne 
benefit of the people. He had read a statement in the papers, made a few days ago 
by a distinguished gentleman from the Punjab, on the financial difficulties under the 
Reforms. These financial limitations, he was afraid, were likely to prove the great 
rock on which the Reforms might split. He did not wish to stand any longer 
between them and the Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, and he would now ask Mr. 
Sastri to address them. 


Rt. Hon. Sabthi 

The resolutions passed at the Nagpur Session of the Liberal Federation, the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said, referred mainly to the need for the progressive 
political parties in the country, coming together in order first to keep the anti¬ 
national forces in check and secondly to derive whatever good was possible out of 
the now constitution. The generally worded appeal was applicable to the Indian 
National Congress also. “What we mean then by that resolntion, stripped of generality 
is” Mr. Sastri oontinued, “that the Indian National Congress, being the organisation 
most prominent in the field of politics, influential and most powerful, it iB its duty 
to gatner together all forces in the country that they make for the further develop¬ 
ment of the constitution along healthy and' proper lines.” Expressing his own view, 
the speaker said “it would redound, in the end, to the good of the country in 
the present circumstanoes if the rosulta of the forthcoming elections themselves 
were predominantly in favour of the Indian National Congress” (Cheers). “At the 
present moment” he continued, “owing to hiatorio circumstances some of the power¬ 
ful political parties in the land have taken to working on communal and aectarian 
lines. They are no good for our great purpose in the future. From them we may 
not expect anything nut the proseoution of plans and schemes which may bring them 
and their particular sections some advantage at the expense of the general good of 
India. We have got to fight these people.” 

In the Central Government of the future, Mr. Sastri said, there was going to bo 
a bitter and acrimonious fight between the various interests. His own personal fear 
was that on many an oocasion, national interests were bound to go to tho wall. It 
might be different, and he believed from the bottom of his heart it would be diffe¬ 
rent in the provinces. In the provinces it would be possible to keep those forces 
in severe check and do a good thing or two to further their national scheme. 

“It is therefore our duty" the speaker continued, “to find out whose success at 
the eleotions we have to wish for. Shall we wish for the success of the Justioe 
Party (laughter), to take the example of Madras ? Although wo may ardently wish 
it, snail we expect the suocess of the Liberal Party ? (Renewed laughter), The 
instance of Madras is a fair guide to the state of affairs all over the country. It 
is the Congress that has established itself in the position of primacy amongst the 
forces that make for the welfare of the future”. (Cheers). Supposing tho Congress 
was wobbling and forgot its own higher dnty and lost either absolutely or relatively 
at the forthcoming elections, Mr. Sastvi asked, what would happen ? The pressure 
mainly constitutional and occasionally un-constitutional, which was now being 
exerted upon the authorities in England in order that they might be awake ana 
vigilant to farther India’s interests, that force, that pressure, would disappear 
largely. They could not expect that to be exorcised hv any other party in the 
country. The parties that were to some extent powerful, were likely to exercise 
their influence for their own purposes. In that respect it was the suocess of the 
Indian National Congress in the coming elections in the provinces which all patriotio- 
minded people ought to pay for. (Hear, hear.) 

In the Central Government, Mr. Sastri. proceeding, said, the Congress however 
triumphant it mignt be, might not get power, whereas m the provinces it was 
possible, and in some provinces highly probable, that it would win a position of 
power. But even so the foroes of reaotion were there. For there were tremendous 
powers of interference and arbitary action vested in the Governors. These 
foroes of reaotion would Istili be powerful. And it would be an act of wisdom on the 
parts of the Indian ^National Congress to summon to their aid every assistance that 
was available. A few days ago an article in a magazine contended that the Congress was 
not A mere party but that, it represented what was progressive in the entire nation. 
Tfcedtoeaker did not want to examine that proposition. He mentioned it because one 
thing was clear, namely, that even if the Congress was not representative of the 
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nation to-day, it ought to become representative of tbo progressive part of the nation 
immediately. “And for that purpose”. Mr. Sastri said, “the high command in Con¬ 
gress oirelos should bear in mind that outside their own sworn ranks there may be 
here and there, some persons, some institutions of value in their battle against arbi¬ 
trary power, it will not do for them to say to themselves, ‘Well’ we are strong 
enough. Wo do not care for others. There may be similarly-minded, wetl-intentioned 
useful folk. Let them boeorao Congressmen m name as well as in spirit. If they 
ohoose to stand outside, we will fight them too, if necessary’. An attitude of that 
kind seems to me, to be wrong, disadvantageous to the country and, in a certain 
sense, a betrayal of the high position which Providoneo has called upon this organisa¬ 
tion to occupy. Having become so powerful, it should not neglect opportunities to be¬ 
come still more powerful. To fight the forces of reaction and British prejudioo, every 
single element of power that they can bring nnder their banner, it is their duty as 
well as their privilege to gather. And that is tho real meaning of the appeal we 
havo made to tho progressive parties in the country to put themselves together upon 
one platform in order to carry on what is likely to bo, in the coming years, a war not 
merely of brains, but a war of hearts, a war ‘wliieh will on the one side, be charac¬ 
terised by bitterness, soliishuess and greed and on tho other side bo inspirod by all 
that there is in the land' to which we can apply the name of patriotism, national 
spirit and sleepless vigilance on behalf of the future generations of India”. (Cheers). 

“Since we made this appeal, tho Press in this country,” the speaker said, “has 
naturally been exorcised over it. A certaiu section lias been somewhat critical, caustic 
and severe, as it usually is whore we, poor Liborals, are concerned. I am not both¬ 
ered about this uncharitable criticism. To-day, 1 would rattier dwell ou the well-meant 
and thoroughly friendly advice that lias been given to us by more than one true repre¬ 
sentative of public opinion. That was, to tho effect, that since tho Liberals seem to 
have gono so far in their wish to co-oporate with other progressive parties, why not 
they join tlio Indian National Congress V In doing so, we are told they would be 
only restoring themselves to the placo they once occupied as soldiers in the oause of 
India’s freedom. Rightly or wrongly for a time the Liberals went and ranged them¬ 
selves under a different flag. The time is now come, so we are told, for us to go 
back .to tlie Indian National Congress. 1 appreciate and highly value the genuineness 
of this appeal that is made to us. We are not new to the Congress. Some of os 
have been in it longer than outsido it. To ask us, therefore, to come back to the 
fold is not to give ns any unwelcome advice. Wo should very much like to do so.” 

They fouud, Mr. Sastri continued, some difficulty in responsing to the appeal readily, 
first of all, there was the question of civil disobedience. Somo of them believed 
that, taking tho circumstances into account, civil disobedience was a mistake. What 
was necessary in that particular respect in inviting thorn back to tho fold, was not a 
temporary suspension of the movement with tho proclamation that it was always there 
to be taken up as soon as there was provocation, but an abandonment of the cam¬ 
paign. It was quite open to them to convince tho speaker that what was for tactical 
purposes called “suspension” was for all intents and purposes, “abandonment.” 

The speaker, proceeding, said that ho was obliged to remember in that connec¬ 
tion that the words “Purna Swarajya or complete independence” had been chosen in 
order that they might satisfy two different sots of people. One set wished to inter¬ 
pret the goat, after the Mahatma, as tho substance of independence although it might 
still be upon terms of ooupleto equality with tho members of the British Common¬ 
wealth. Another set wished to interpret it as complete severance of all connection with 
the common-wealth or Empire. “Liberals havo, from tho beginning and Congress people 
have at the beginning," Mr. Sastri said, “sworn to tho doctrine that the politioal salvation 
of India must be found within tho ambit of tho British Commonwealth on a footing 
of equality and self-respect. To ask us now to adopt words which may also carry a 
different interpretation and are often coustruod iu the oontrary and blazoned forth as 
to oarry a different interpretation is to asking us to perform a pieoe of somersault 
whioh is somewhat difficult, ospeoially for elderly people (laughter). Even here, 
it may be possible to persuade me and others who are anxious to be persuaded that 
what is good enough for the Mahatma is good enough for us”. 

The speaker then examined tho question of the habitual wearing of Kliadi. Muoh 
as he appreciated and admired the spirit of Khadi, while he greatly valued those 
who, realty believing in it, put themselves to hardships aud expense m order to bo 
“Ehadarites always, he would like to ask why everybody should be compelled to 
believe in it. After all, there must be a certain measure of individual freedom, 
41 
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Even on economic propositions a person should be allowed to have his own specific 
view. Why should they compel every patriot who held progressive views in politics, 
why should they compel every ono, dragoon every one, into this very specific 
Khaddar view ? It did not seem to he justified by anything that was happening in 
any political organisation in the world, unless there was something in it which was 
in the nature of a triumphant scientific certitude which only a mad man could dis¬ 
believe. Everyone was shut out of the Congress who was unable to persuade his 
conscience that the Khaddar view was the only possible view in the realm of 
economics. , , . 

There was another doctrine of equally dubious import, one that involved manual 
labour. They were aware that there was a view of life which proclaimed to huma¬ 
nity that manual labour was dignified, that every human being was bound to render 
some service with his hands before he was entitled to eat his daily broad. The 
speaker would ask whether that was so universally accepted '( Was it in the nature 
of a commandment like ‘Thou shall not steal’ V Was it in the nature of those mighty 
truths which were like guiding stars in their journey in the universo ? The speaker 
did not do any manual service. Nevertheless, he did not think that he could be 
regarded as a burden to society. He considered deliberately that he was also 
rendering a service in working with his mind. There was a school of thought which 
held that mental work might be accepted as a substitute for manual labour. While 
it was possible for patriotic peoplo to hold diffcient views on that particular doctrine, 
he would ask again, was it right to so organise the biggest political organisation in 
the country as to exclude from it those who were uot of a particular brand ‘i 
Oreatly honoured as those people who held such extreme views were, and revered as 
leaders and teachers of hnmanity, it was not right, even out of deference to their 
views, to impose on unwilling patriots and workers all over the country tests of that 
severe kind whioh might involve violation of their own conscience. Mr. Sastri 
considered that if people were willing to pay due deference to other people's suscep¬ 
tibilities, regulated the political organisations of the country, they would not find 
such drastic conditions imposed upou candidates for admission thereto. The 
Congress was a political organisation meant to achieve a political end in the politioal 
sphere by fighting against political obstacles, and it seemed to the speaker that the 
conditions imposed for admission to the organisation should be political in nature 
and ought not to be derived from any views on humanity or duties of human beings, 
whioh, however exalted they might be, however conclusive they might be from a 
certain point of view, were not still on the level of the accepted truths. 

Ho had indicated, Mr. Sastri continued, ono or two difficulties from his point of 
view in joining the Congress and he would venture to say that he felt it a disability, 
which ho had not deservod at all by anything he had said or done, that he could 
not join the organisation. They wanted to impose Khaddar or manual labour upon 
people who with equal justification in their own eycB might feel that those wore not 
requirements that came down to them from Heaven, or that could stand the tests 
of science. That was why the President of the Liberal Federation, in his speech point¬ 
ed out that there might be difficulties in the way of their complete identification 
with that political sohool of thought, but that it was still thoir duty to find out ways 
to'como togethor on one platform and work for the country while maintaining their 
own separate points of view. Ho was not so influential as to think he would be able 
to porsuade the Congress to relax any rules in order to admit him. (Laughter!. “I 
only ask” he said, “that we should bo permitted, wherever possible, to join forces 
with this groat organisation -though harshly narrow it has become in certain respects 
—that we should bo permitted to work wherever possible along with it for those 
higher politioal purposes we have in view." 

“When we seek to enter tho Councils and when wo have entered them”, Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri concluded, “I can think of a dozen ways in which it is possible 
for the Indian National Congress, although they may not remove these barriers, to 
throw their doors open in the outer court in order, as I said, before, that no 
element which may be useful in this sovero battle against reaction may be lost. 
That is the appeal we havo made at the Liberal Federation gathering. That is not 
too great a demand even from a small and non-vocal party. This is tho point I 
wish to emphasise. The Indian National Congress lias now come amongst the forces 
in the country to occupy such a high position that it has a burden oast upon it to 
discover ways and means of making everything easy for those who wish to co¬ 
operate with it from tho liberal Party. From the Liberal Party proposals cannot 
be put forward for them to consider. I say this on the dootrine that it is the 
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powerful that must hold out tlio hand of follow ship to those who are not powerful. 
It is the duty of tho high Commauil in the Congress organisation to thiuk of ways 
in which they could guarantee tho suooess of India’s cause in tho future—that is, 
hy arraying against oommuualism, sectarianism and self-aggrandisement all progre¬ 
ssive forces in tho country. Single-handed their success may be doubtful, but if 
they gather all the strength they possibly can, success may be made not only 
possible, hut highly probable”. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T, II. Vankutaraim « Sushi said that lie had beau misunderstood as already 
pointed out by the Ohainnau. lie hardly expected that anybody would misunder¬ 
stand tiie position. In tho portion of his address adverted to, he was referring to 
the opinions oi various schools of thought and he was merely stating the view that, 
according to the opinion of some of those schools of politicians, tho old motto of 
the party ought to be reversed as stated therein. It would have been better if he 
had stated that it was tho view of some people and not the opinion of the Liberals. 
That did not moan timt thorn was no difference as suggested in the newspapers, 
between tho Li'jerai Party and tho Congress. For one thing, there was no invitation 
to them from the High Command of the Congress to join that organisation. But 
they could co-operate and work together in respect of tiiose matters where there 
was no differenje of opinion betwoon’ tho Congressmen and tho Liberals. This he 
had made it clear in his address. Tho President of tho Congross had also stated like 
that. Tho Congress had not yet decided the question whether it should contest tho 
election anil accept offices. Tho Liberals could co-oporato with the Congress in the 
elootion campaign. There was no difficulty in the two parties working together in 
respect of those matters on which there was agreement, each proserving its own 
individuality. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that tho meeting had been organised to spread the 
message of tho Liberal Party. Though he did not belong to that party, he had 
been invited to say a few words, ilo was vory glad at being given an opportunity 
(o address the gathering. Tho Congross, after the advent of Mahatmaji, had made 
the people of India politically awake. If India to-day oould say that she know 
what she wanted that was due to tlio lead given by Mahatmaji. It was Gandhiji 
who made the Congross tho poople's party. Tho power and influence of Congress 
organisation wore derived from tlio people. History had taught thorn that tremen¬ 
dous political forces must be proporlv controlled, and not only generated. Otherwise 
flic country, where such a force was generated,, would suffer. The Indiau National 
Congress had created a tremendous political force and so long tho Mahatmaji lived 
and so long as non-violence was the creed of tho Congross, the political farce would 
bo well eontrollel. But Mahatmaji was only a mortal. Those people, who had the 
bonefit of liberal education and who wanted earnestly that the political force generated 
by tho Congress should bo controlled and directed properly, should join the Con¬ 
gress and take part in its work. If anything uutoward happened te tho people on 
account of the political forces net boiug controlled properly, the blame will certainly 
lie with thoxo who had a liberal education bat who did not control the forces in the 
best interests of r.ho country. 

It was stated hy the Ut. Hon, Sastri. tho speaker proceeded, that what kept the 
Liberals away from tho Congress was tlio tlio question of Civil Disobedience. Now 
everybody know that Civil Disobedience had beou snspendod. Mr. Sastri urged that 
the Congress should resolve to abandou it. What they had to consider in thiB 
connection was this : The Congress was thoroughly a democratic institution and the 
rule of the majority was tlio principle by which, it was guided. Tho minority, 
though it might not agree with the majority, should not go away from the demo¬ 
cratic body. Lot. tho Liberals rejoin tho Congress and if they found Civil Disobe¬ 
dience being revived, much against tho interests of the country, thoy could then 
come away. Mr. Sastri had also referred to the question of Dominion Status and 
Independence. When Mahatmaji was satisfied that independence meant also that 
India oould remai a within the Lommou wealth of British nations, Mr. Sastri also 
could be satisfied. The speaker did not soe any difficulty in respect of this matter 
at all. Khaddar and manual labour, in his opinion, were minor matters. The rules 
were there in tlu interests of the discipline of a big political party. After all 
polities was politics and not religion, where one should not act against his conviction. 
He was of the opinion that oommuualism must be fought and eveu tho now consti¬ 
tution should bo made au instrument for winning liberty by working it properly. 
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The Chairman, in bringing the proceedings to a close, said that the fit. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri had explained the principloB of the Liberal .Party and had stated 
how they were quite willing to co-operate with the Congress. The gesture was 
made years ago and they had repeated that gesture to-day. While they wore quite 
willing to co-operate with the Congress,—and for the matter of that with any other 
political party-"Which would seek the welfare oLjtho country, they did not wish to 
express any anxiety to be wedded to another party, if the step involved sacrifice of 
their self-respect and a change of their creed and principle. He would state on 
behalf of himself and his other Liberal colleagues that thoy would heartily rejoico 
at the suooess of the Congress and would welcome its advent into power. Ho would 
only hope that the Congress Party, when it was returned to tho councils occupying 
a position of power and influence, would bo guided by wisdom and would act with 
a due sense of its responsibility to the interests of tho oouutry at large and seek to 
do what was . feasibly under tho circumstances. There was no use in wasting one’s 
energy upou impracticable things. Tho bost tost of a person’s character, strength, 
wisdom and courage would bo when ho enjoyed prosperity and power. He hoped 
the Congress would emerge successful from tho ordoal of prosperity, as it had boeu 
from the ordeal of adversity. 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 


Tho Tenth Session of tho United Provinces Liberal Conference opened at the 
Town Hal), Fyzabad on the 1 lib. April 1938 before a large and distinguished 
assemblage, including Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani. Pandit 
Hirdayanath Knnzru and Dr..R. P. Paranjpyo. Hai Bahadur Thakur Hanumansingh 
was formally proposed as president by Mr. Chintamani. Tho motion was seconded 
by Dr. Paranjpye and carried by acclamation. 

The welcome address was read by Pandit Parameshwar Nath iS'uprn, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, and tho Presidential Address by Rai Bahadur Thakur Hann- 
man Singh. 

Presidential Addret* 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh , delivering his f presidential add¬ 
ress, enteved into a strong oritioisra of the Government of India Act, 1935. He said 
that from the time when tho Simon Commission was appointed, till the final stage, 
Indians missed no opportunjty to mako comments on the different aspects of the 
problem and draw the attention of those in whose hands the decision rested, bat all 
was disregarded by our masters who wore seldom amenable to Indian views, when¬ 
ever it was a question of Bubstraotion from the power wiiiuh they had been wielding 
arbitrarily since tho inception of tho British Raj. Not only had they been disregard¬ 
ing Indian opiniou but also the promise held out to India and due to the non-obser¬ 
vance of pledges, Indians had oome to believo that Britain’s promises wore only made 
to be broken. 

Condemning the Reforms, he said that it had boon tho deliberate policy of Bri¬ 
tain to withhold India’s right to govern herself and to givo with one hand and tide 
away with the other had been its practice. 

when the so-called autonomous Govorumeuts in the Provinoos were inaugurated, 
each Province would have a sort of quasi-dictator to carry out his own policy or the 
policy diotatod by the Governor-General under tho Secretary of State. The new Con¬ 
stitution bristles with safeguards, special responsibilities and discretionary powers 
about whioh a Cabinet Minister in England said, ‘Tho machinery of Government con¬ 
tains every safeguard that the wit of man could devise.” 

Examining the aspects of the seourity of the sorvioes, the Governor-General and 
Governors’ powers, ho remarked that British statesmen succeeded in getting those 
provisions inserted, whioh wero advantageous to themselves. He opined that members 
from British India and nominated members from Indian States would have a conserva¬ 
tive outlook, which would adversely affect the Reforms. 
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Indirect elections to Federal Legislatures aud defence policy came in for strong 
criticism, the fictitious nature of t’roviucial Autonomy was emphasised, and the high 
cost of the Services and Second Chambers in Provinces wore condemned. 

Taking up the Communal Award, lie said that tho Communal Award, if not modi¬ 
fied, would continue to be a stumbling block in tho way of the healthy growth of 
Indian Nationalism. In effect, it had divided the Indian people into as many sections 
as possible, an I joint action on a non-communal basis had been rendered oxtremly 
difficult. Hindus did net want any community to bo denied its just due, but they could 
not acquiesce in anti-uational devices. Indians of national outlook should continue 
to exert themselves to thoir utmost to get the Award amended in a way not to affect 
adversely the uealthy growth of Nationalism. 

Ho blamed the Government for neglecting rural development and said: “Govern¬ 
ment. stands discredited for inaction and apathy in the discharge of this imperative 
duty.” Ho appealed to non-official agencies to tako up an intensive educative pro¬ 
paganda among tho villagers. 

Taking up ttie question of reconstruction of the Hindu society, ho deplored tho 
fissiparous tendencies in Hindu society and suggested uuity and co-operation as the 
ouly remedies to n-store the Hindu society to tho position from which it had fallen. 
On tho problem of reclamation of Harijans, ho bolievod that the future of -Harijans 
was very hopeful but prejudices die hard and too work of reformation takes time. 
He agreed with Malaviyaji that Harijans should bo given “Diksha” and they being 
Hindus, thoir rights should be conceded. 

Concluding, no criticised the Government's repressive policy and said that mass 
consciousness to the disadvantage of alien rule cannot be stifled through repression. 
Ho hoped that British statesmanship will riso oqual to tho occasion, and do the pro¬ 
per tiling to remedy the situation. He appealed to tho religious communities and 
political parties to co-operate and serve tho cause of the nation, as Swaraj would 
bring to every citizen mneli more benefit than this or that concession. 

Resolution!—2nd. Dmy—12th. April 1936 

The Conference assembled again to-day and passed a number of important 
resolutions, after expressing its deep souse of sorrow at the death of the 
lato King George V. Sir Dinshaw VVtiolia, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Rao Bahadur R. R. 
Kale, Dewau Bahadur U. M. Kolkar, Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Mr. 8. N. Malliek. The 
Conference also paid homage to King Edward VIII. 

The revival of tho auction system of disposal of excise licenoes and its oxteution 
to opium drag shops was “strongly” condemned, tho Government being asked to aban¬ 
don it and restore the reforms introduced on the recommendations of tho Excise 
Committee in lt'2l. 

Another resolution urged tho establishment of a Land Mortgage Bank and the ra¬ 
pid development and extension of tho co-operative movement to provide adequate 
finance at cheap rate of interest. 

While expressing satisfaction at tho Government’s practioal interest in rural de¬ 
velopment, the Conference opined that tho work could be economically and efficiently 
carried on by the Co-operative Department and hoped that the official agency 
would not ho usod in the coming elections in the interest of candidates of any parti¬ 
cular party. 

Tho Conference reaffirmed its strong condemnation and opposition to now consti¬ 
tution as embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1935, which, it was pointed 
out, was still more objeotionablo than the Bill originally introduced and on the whole 
was worse than Hie present constitution. It emphatically assorted that no constitu¬ 
tion could satisfy Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be the 
Dominion constitutions and immediately conoedo to the people full rights of national 
self-government, with an irreducible minimum of reservations, for a short poriod 
fixed by statute and which did not make for national solidarity. _ , 

Tho resolution was moved by Ilao Raja Sham Behari Misra , a retired District 
Magistrate, who said that the Act was so bad that India would not at all be sorry if 
tho Act was withdrawn even at this stage. 

Mr. Jiodhraj Sahuey, seconding, said that tho Communal Award was a pernicioms 
offspring of the now constitution, tho sole object of which was to punish Hindus. 

Other resolutions adopted by tho Conference related to the unemployment Com¬ 
mittee's report, Overseas Indians question, Swadeshi and Untouchability. 
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Another resolution urged that despite the fact that the coming constitution was 
utterly unsatisfactory, it was still the duty of public-spirited persons to take part in 
the elections coming off early next year as experience had demonstrated that effective 
boycott was an impossibility in the present oircumstances and that reactionaries and 
commnnalists should not be left free to capture the Legislature. The Conference 
urged Liberal candidates for oithcr chamber of the United Provinces Legislature to 
appeal to the suffrage of the electorate on the programme of (1) activo effort to secure 
early revision of the constitution, (2) utilisation of oonstitution for results it was capablo 
of yieldiug for the good of the people, (3) economic development of rural and urban 
areas, (4) measures to deal with acute problem of unemployment, (5) agrarian legislation 
for the benefit of tenants, without infringement, of legitimate rights of landlords, (6) 
improvement of the condition of the working classes, (7) expansion of facilities for the 
reform of the system of education, (8) removal of Untonckability and amelioration of 
the condition of Depressed Classos and (9) impartiality in all oommunal matters. 
Liberal candidates were authorised to make.common cause with other candidates whose 
policy might be'Similar to that of tho Liberal Party. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, in moving the resolution, did not disguise his own 
fooling in favour of boyoott if it could be successfully organised but they were con¬ 
scious of its impossibility in the existing circumstances. The National Congress had 
itself recognised that it made a profound mistake in boycotting the first reformed 
Legislature. Appealing to Liborals to fight hard in tho coming elections and return a 
majority of men to whom membership of the Legislature was a solemn public obliga¬ 
tion, Mr. Chintamaui urged that no effort should ho spared to keep out reactionaries. 
Ho added that Liberals were hound to moot with opposition from the side of the 
Covernmont through reactionary organisations and candidates plodgod to revolu¬ 
tionary policy. “If we reformers who stand by ordered progress are worth our salt, 
if wo deserve to continue our existence in tho pnblio fife of tho country, duty 
clearly calls upon ns to put forth tho maximum effort at this time to win our way 
through to the extent our countrymen will enable us to do so, in spite of opposition 
of both revolutionaries and reactionaries". 

The resolution was enthusiastically supported by Rai Salieb 8. P. Sanyal of Bena¬ 
res, I)r. Paraojpye, Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University, and Pandit Hirday- 
uath Kunzru, Frcsidont of the Servants of India Society. 

AH speakers emphasised that Liberals had pluyod an important role in Indian 
politios aud they should, as gonuino nationalists, welcome tho assistance of others 
who had tho good of tho country at heart and had a programme similar to thoirs. 
They gave an assurance to all minorities to look after their interests as their own 
and approach the communal questions not as Uindus, Mosloms or Christians, but as 
children of the same Motherland and as colleaguos engaged in common task. 

After all tho resolutions wore carried, Thakur Hanuman Singh, President, in his 
concluding speech, said that the Liberal Party had existed in the United Provinces 
ter a very long time but its work had not been very satisfactory. He stressed the need 
•f a substantial party fund and appoalod to tho delegates to popularise tho Liberal 
Party by active sustained propaganda by starting liberal Leagues in their respective 
districts on enrolling many members. Tho Conference terminated late in the 
evening amidst enthusiastic scones. 



The Shahidgunj Gurdwara 

Origin and History of the Movement 

The following are excerpts from tho History of the Gurdwara Shaludgunj, Lahore 
written by Prof: Ganda 8mgh of Amritsar 

The Gurdwara Reform Movement, which aimed at purifying the Sikh temples of 
all un-Sikh-like deviations and practices and at protecting their endowed properties 
from the misappropriation of their self-aggrandising custodians, resulted in the 
passage of the Sikh Gurdwara Aot, 1925, which placed all tho Sikh historical Gur- 
dwaras under the management of a Sikh Central Board, called the Shiromani Gur¬ 
dwara Prabandbak Committee, with branches all over the province. The Act 
deoWed tho Shaliidganj, a scheduled Sikh Gurdwara as per Punjab Government 
Notification No. 892-0 of 28th April 1926, and gave it for management to the Local 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee of Lahore, and a consolidated list of the proper¬ 
ties belonging to the Gurdwara was published with the Punjab Government Notifica¬ 
tion No. 275-G of 22nd December 1927, in the manner required by Section 3, Sub- 
seotion (2; of the Act. 

The old Mahant Bhai Harnam Singh, as we know, had couvertod tho endowed 
property of the Shabidganj. and certain auditions thereto, into his personal property. 
In suit No. 651 of 1885, Kiiom Kaur widow of Ganda Singh versus Asa Singh son 
of Ganda Singh, in tho court of Lala Amolak Ram, Mnnsif, Lahore, tho learned judge, 
as previously mentioned, had ordered 

“After a careful consideration of the whole ease, I am dearly of opinion that the 
whole of the property attached to Shahid Bnuga inclusive of the mosque, mill, shops 
and stable, is of the nature of an endowed property belonging to a religious institu¬ 
tion. No doubt a few shops and tho stablu had been built during the inenmbenoy 
of Ganda Singh, but the situ had admittedly belonged to the shrine, tho materials too 
had come from buildings or ruins belonging to tho shrine, and Ganda Singh’s sole 
income consisted of the rents of lands endowed thorefor. Ganda Singh was simply 
a manager or trustee, and any additions made to the estato by means of the income 
derived therefrom belongs to the sUrino and no ono else.’’ 

But Bhai Hamam Singh would not willingly transfer tho property attached to tlm 
Shahidgain to the Committee, and protracted litigation onsned between the parties in 
the first Sikh Gurudwara Tribunal at Iatliore, 

The Anjuraan-i-Islamia, a Muslim Association of Lahore, also now found an 
opportunity to rako up the old question and filed a petition iu tho Tribunal, through 
Ohaudhri Abdul Gliani, Advocate, claiming properties Nos. 16, 17, 23, 23-1, 23-2, 
24-2, 25, 26, and 27 of tho consolidated list, comprising the so-called mosque—tho 
Shahidging Gharatusula—imA a few shops belonging to the Gurdwara. The same pro¬ 
perty was al$o claimed by Bhai Ilarnani Singh, the old Mahant, and his brother Giani 
Hari Singh, of Kl.alsa Collegiate School, Amritsar, as tlioir personal property. 

Sayyod Musliira Shah, Advocate Iligli Court, Joint Secrotary Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
appeared before tho Tribunal to present tho claim of the Anjnman upon the building 
without any documentary ovidenco, not ovon .knowing who was its original founder 
and when it was built, but simply because it was shaped like a mosqno. The learned 
President of the Tribunal, Mr. Justice Hilton, dismissed the petition of the Anjuman- 
i-Islamia, No. 1282, and wrote iu his judgment 

“The learned counsel for tho potitiouors based his argument before us on the 
olaim that the mosqno having been built as a mosque by Mir Mannu in about 1750 
must always remain a mosque and that property ouoc dedicated to wakf can never 
be lost by adverse possession. Ho did not , however, cite before us any authority to 
support his proposition , and in my judgment there is not sufficient ground upon 
which we oau depart from the view winch was taken in the suits of 1852 and 1855 
and 1883, which are relevant under section 42 of the Aot. It is clear from the 
documents 0-23 and 0-19, to which rofereuco has been frequently made in the 
judgment, that Ganda Singh and Asa Singh were in possession of this mosque and 
were receiving the rent which accrued from it and that they regarded it as a part 
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of the Qurdtcara property. In my judgment the claim of the Anjuman-i-Islamia 
hae no valid foundation and the mere fact that the. building is shaped at a mosqu* 
does not justify us in granting them a decree. [ would therefore dismiss petition 

Rai Bahadur Mnnna Lai, the second judge of the Tribunal, also agreed with and 
endorsed the judgment of the President, dismissing the claim of the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia, in the following words 

“As regards case No. 1282 by tho Anjuman-i-lslamia, I am of opinion that they 
have been evidently flogging a dead horse. The mosqw- has since long ceased to 
serve as a sacred place. Its conversion to privato use was established since before. 
1852 and has been abundantly proved by the evidence of Gian Singh (P, W. 15). 
The existence of Samadhs in the compound of tho mosque is an additional eloquent, 
fact against tho Anjuraan. This was a triangular contest. Tho onus lay upon the 
petitioners Both the objectors and tho Anjuraan havo failed to discharge'it.” 

Similarly the petition of Nizam Din and Peroz Din, claiming a small area of I lie 
grave together with a right of way from tho southern road to this grave, was dis¬ 
missed by Mr. Justice Hilton and wa s endorsed by Rai Bahadur Muuna Lai, tho 
second judge of the Tribunal. 

The petition of the old Mahant, Bhai Harnara Singh and his brother Oiani Hari 
Singh, claiming the property attached to the Shahidganj as their personal property, 
was also dismissed on the 20th January 1930, and the learned President of tho 
Gurdwara Triubnal wroto in his judgment 

“On the basis of these documents, I therefore, hold on the first issue that all the 
properties in dispute in all theso petitions (with the exception of certain property 
in dispute^ petitions 1317 and 1278, to be dealt with later) belongud originally to 
the notified Gurdwara aud that Hari Singh and Haranam Singh do not own thorn, 
nor have ever owned them, in their private capacity. It follows from this finding 
that the petition of Harnam Singh and Hari Singh should fail on this main point... 
I would hold, therefore, that their petition is liable to dimissal in toto.” 

Harnam 8ing, and Hari Singh, howevor, filed an appeal from this decree of the 
Tribunal in the High Court of Judicature at Lahoro. Mr. Justice M. M. L. Carrie 
and Mr. Justice J. H. Monroe dismissed the appeal on the 19th October 1934, and 
maintained the decision of the Gurdwara Tribunal, and ordered 

“It is dear that the actual area described as Shahidganj in 1868, comprised the 
masque and the adjacent land, and that the prosent Gurdwara is what was described 
as Mandir, lying to the north of tho road. There can be no doubt that originally 
the whole area, north and south of the road, teas one plot, the humman being 
attached to the mosque. 

“It is, in my opinion, clear from 'theso admissions, coupled with the history of the 
place, that the.property in dispute was originally attached to the institution Shahid- 
ganj and that it was held by the petitioners and thoir prodeoessors-in-interest as 
managers of that institution. It is also almost cortain that it was granted to them 
by the Bhangi Sardars when they ousted the Muhammadans from power in Lahore, 
and subsequently continued by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Tho petition was, therefore, 
rightly dismissed. 

“As regarding the question of compensation no argument has been addressed to 
us on this point, and it is clear that any improvements effected have boon effected 
from the income of the institution and from tho proceeds of tho alienation, from 
time to time, of various plots attached to it. The Tribunal was, therefore, right in 
refusing to grant any compensation. 

“I would, therefore, dismiss the appeal with costs.” 

A small technical difficulty in the handing and taking over of tho possession was 
overcome by a mutual compromise between the parties and, thus, all the property 
attached to the Shahidganj compromising the so-oallod Mosque-named the Shahid- 

a ‘ Dharmsala—the Khanqah, a few shops, etc., passed into the possession of the 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, Lahore, with Jathodar Tara Singh of Thefhar 
as its President, in March 1935. 

The Muslim Agitation of 1935 

With the transfer of the possession of the Shahidganj into their hands in March 
1935, the Looal Gurdwara Prabandhak Committeee, Lahore took in hand the improve¬ 
ment of this ‘Shrine of Sikh Martyrs.’ It was really a matter of great pain to every Sikh 
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visitor that a Sikh monument of so great an historical importance should hare been in a 
neglected condition. The building of the Shahidganj Dharttuala or Gurdwara—the 
so-oalled mosque—being about oue hundred and eighty five years old, had worn down 
with age, and was in a tottering condition. The other buildings iu the precincts 
were in a still worse condition. As the Gurdwara Reform Movement itself aims at 
the improvement and better management of Sikh temples and the purifying them of 
un-Sikh-liko deviations aud non-Sikh usages, the Committee decided to dear the site 
of all old aud dilapidated buildings aud the rubbish aud debris that had been collect* 
ing there for long, for a new and hotter building. 

With this object in view, thd clearance began on May 30, 1935. The northern 
bazar wall and the southern roadside wall were built in the first three days, and a 
small door connecting the dainwtha (since demolished for the site) and Gurdwara 
Shahidganj Singhaniau was erected on the 3rd June. Most of the general clearance 
of the compound was finished by. th$ evening of the ?th. The demolition of the 
dilapidated buildings in tlio precincts, including the Shahidgauj Dharamsala —the so- 
called mosque—began on June 8. Thu work of demolition had been carried on for 
twenty days aud all the buildings and the northern portion of the alleged mosque 
had been levelled with the ground, without the least of eroitement, when all or a 
sudden, on Saturday tho 29tli June 1935, a large crowd of local Muhammadans, arm¬ 
ed with sticks aud hatchets, collected near the Shahidganj to attaok the ttiichs in 
their temple and to take forcible possession of the building. 

During tho previous week, a rumour had been set afloat that the Sikhs had de¬ 
molished some Muslim tomb in the Gurdwara property, bat this had proved to be 
wrong aud the Muslim agitatiou had subsided. 

On the 28th June, a Sikh mason, Mela Singh by name, working on the northern 
portion of tbo dilapidated building, was accidently buried under the falling debris 
and died at about 6-15 p. m. As the news spread, the Muslims broadcast the 
death of Mela Singh as a miracle of Allah and an indication of Sis wrath against 
the Sikhs and iullamed the feelings of their oo-religionists with fire-breathing speeches 
and exoiting slogans, urging them to march upon the Shahidganj Gurdwara. 

Throughout the afternoon of the following day, the 29th June 1935. parties of 
Muslims collected outside tho Gurdwara, raising cries of ‘Allah-n-Akbar and other 
communal slogans, and at ono time attempted to rush upon tho northern gate to 
enter the precincts, but tho Gurdwara was successfully defended by a few Sikhs 
present there Fearing a communal riot aud distnrbanoe of peace, caused by this 
attitude of the Muslims, Mr. S. Partab, Deputy Commissioner Lahore, desired the 
Sikhs “to oease demolition of the mosque ponding examiuatiou of relevaut papers 
conoeraing the Gurdwara aud the mosque,” and the Sikhs, with remarkable patience, 
obeyed the order of the Deputy Commissioner to the very letter and discontinued 
their work. 

But, ‘'in spite of all precautions taken by the authorities by 10-30 p. m. on 
Saturday [the 29th], nearly 2,000 Muslims had collected outside the Gurdwara and 
cries of ‘Allah-u-Akbar’ were raised. The situation was threatening when the City 
Magistrate was informed by telephone. The Deputy Commissioner, the City Magis¬ 
trate, the Senior Superintendent of police aud an Assistant Superintendent of Poltoe, 

accompanied by a stroug contingent of polico arrived on the soene.On Sunday 

[the 30th June, 1935] police precautions were continued in the city ...At the Gurdwara 
the Muslims oontinued to collect but only in small numbers. However, by the 
evening, the crowd swelled aud at 7 p. ra, the City Magistrate had again to be called.” 

[O. & M. Gazette, Lahore, Tuesday, July 2. 1935] 

Tuesday, the 2nd, was marked by some stray assaults by Muslims on 8ikha and 
the Deputy Commissioner was constrained to issue an order that ‘’any attempt at 
rowdyism or hooliganism will be promptly and effectively suppressed.” But this 
was of no avail. “At about 10-30 p. m., some 200 Muslims, carrying spades, appeared 
near the Gurdwara. They were marching in military formation and were accom¬ 
panied by a crowd of nearly 3,000 Muslims." [O. & 9. Gazette , July 3, 1935] 

The Depmy Commissioner made every effort to create,a calm atmosphere, bat 
the situation remained unchanged on Wednesday the 3rd. ‘‘From time to time 
parties of Muslims-mostly irresponsible youths—marched shouting ‘Allah-u-Akbar' 
in various parts of the city, particularly in the vioinity of the Gurdwara ... Ou the 
other hand nearly 3,000 Akalis from outside had arrived in Lahore by Wednesday 
noou for the purpose of defending Sikh rights against a show of force.” [C. k M. G, 
July 4, 1935.] 

42 
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Finding that there was no prospect of better counsels prevailing with the Muslims, 
a warning was issued by the City Magistrate to the Muslim leaders saying that “use 
of force has so far been avoided in the hope that better counsels would prevail and 
that responsible poisons would use their influence to keep others in check, but the 
matters nave not improved ... if responsible sections feel helpless in the matter, the 
District Magistrate would be constrained to pormit the use of force.” The Muslims 
defied these orders in the evening of the 3rd, when the authorities had to declare 
the Muslim crowds, marching towards the Sikh temple, unlawful assemblies and had 
to disperse them by baton charges, 

The 4th passed in comparative pesos, but “the situation created by the Muslim-Sikh 
tension in Lahore took a serious turn on Sunday afternoon [the 5th July, 1935], 
when a crowd of Muslims estimated at 3,000, armed with lathis and bricks, marched 
towards the Shahidganj tiurdwara from the Badsliahi mosque after ‘.luma’ prayers. 
The crowd was assuming a very violent and lawless attitude, and the police had to 
disperse it with a lathi charge. “When the police made their charge, members of the 
crowd retaliated, throwing stones at the police and even using lathis against them. 
A Head-Constable was seriously injured and was profusely bleeding when he was 
removed to the City Kotwali. He is stated to have been struck several times by 
lathis and stones. The City Inspector, Mirza Muhammad Baqir, was hit with a stone 
in the ohest A Sub-Inspector and several constables were also hit.” [6*. & M. Gazette. 
July 6, 1935.] 

With the increasing danger, a number of Sikhs from outBide poured into Lahore 
to defend their Gurdwara, and in the words of Mr. D. J. Boyd in reply to Pir 
Akbar Ali’s question in the Punjab Legislative council on 4th November, 1935 : 

“The ingress of Sikhs into Lahore was a direct result of Muslim demonstrations 
outside the Shahidganj Gordwarg...Up to July 4, the number of outside Sikhs 
inoreased as Muslim demonstrations moreasod in size and violence. ...As regards the 
ingress of Sikhs into Lahore, the looat Sikh leaders were advised to stop it. They 
took some action accordingly, but the position was made moro difficult by continued 
Muslim demonstrations and exaggerated accounts of these demonstrations in the 
Muslim press. For instance, the Zamindrr published in large headlines that on July 5, 
100,000 Muslims demonstrated outsido Sahidganj” and that the Gurdwara was besieged 
by them. [ Civil db Military Gazette , November 5, 1935, P. 8, column 5. ) 

In view of the seriousness of the situation and imminence of danger to the 
peace of the province by this lawlessness of the Muslim agitators, His Excellency Sir 
Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, had to come down from Simla, arriving 
at Lahore on Saturday, the 6th. July. His Excellency received the deputations 
of both the Muslim aud the Sikhs but, unfortunately, his efforts at an amicable 
settlement met with a failure. / 

“His Excellency explained to them [ members of tho Muslim deputation 
on Saturday, July 6 ] that the Punjab Government had carefully examined the legal 
aspect of the case and were bonnd by the decisions of the Civil Courts. These had 
been consistently in favour of the Sikhs and in particular the Gurdwara Tribunal 
had rejeoted the claim of the Anjuman-i-Islamia in oonneotion with the mosque. It 
was clearly not possible for tho executive Government to go behind those decisions. 
They had also considered action under Criminal Law, but had reached the conclusion 
that this also was not possible.” [ Vide Press Communique issued by tbe Punjab 
Government, dated July 10th, 1935, published in the C. db M, Gazette, July 11, 
1935. ] 

But the Muslims would not abide by the decisions of the Courts of Justioes and, 
the Sikhs ooold not relinquish their legal rights, as recognised by the Jaw Courts 
over the building which they claimed to be sacred to tho memory of their Martyrs. 

The “relevant papers” had been examined in the meantime by the Government, 
and the Sikhs quietly decided on Sunday night to oontinue the work of demolition, 
whioh began in the early hours of Monday, the 8th July. “The authorities received 
the information regarding the demolition soon after it had started and were confronted 
with the necessity of a prompt decision regarding their line of action. They de¬ 
cided that it was not possible to prevent the Sikhs from exercising their legal rights 
and that bloodshed should be avoided by preventing Muslims from approaching the 
scene of demolition.” [ C. <& M. Gazeltee, July 9, 1935. ] 

The position and attitude of the Government is further explained in tbe telegram 
of . the Punjab Government dated 9th July, 1935, to all Commissioners and Deputy 
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Commissioners throughout the Promoo that “they had also considered action under 
the orimiual law but had reaobod the conclusion that this also was not possible.” 
The relevout portion of the telegram runs as follows 

“As regards the legal position, the Government were definitely advised that Sec¬ 
tion 295 1. P. 0. was not applicable and this opinion has been confirmed by the law 
otfioers of tho Government of India.” [ ('. &. At. Gaxette, July 10, 1935. ] 

l’ho question of preserving the so-called Shahidganj mosque under the provisions 
of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act was also considered, but in the words 
Mr^Boyd, in reply to a question in tho Puujab Legislative Council, on November 11, 

“This expedient was considered and reieotod os impracticable in the circumstances.” 
[ The Tribune, November 12, 19115. ] 

To prevent Muslim orow Is marchiug towards tho BikU temple and creating un- 

C sant situation, “cordons of British troops and the police were placed on the roads 
ing to Shahidganj Uurdwira and traffic along the roads completely stopped. 

The Muslim excitement now manifested itself in stray assaults. A Sikh, named 
Ganda Singh, was attacked from belli ud by a Muslim Muhammad Rafiq by name and 
was brutally done to death at about 10-20 a. m. outside the Mochi Gate, near the 
Thandi Khuhi ou the Circular Road. Another attack by a Muslim assailant Muham¬ 
mad Ishaq was made on a Sikh constablo llaruam Hi ugh of the Railway Police at 
1 p. m. while on duty at. Akbari Gate. Two more stabbing cases were reported on 
the same evening, July 8, ouo proving fatal. A Sikh electrician named Sadnu Singh 
was stabbed on Fleming Road, and ho died at 11 p. m. in the Hospital. “The other 
stabbing case occurred near the Railway station and here too a Sikh was the victim.” 
“Two Hindus also complained of having beou assaulted noar Mochi Gate. Their in¬ 
juries were minor.” [ G. &. M. Gazette. , July 9, 1935 ; and Bulletin issued by the 
Punjab C. 1. 1)., at 5 p, m. on July 8 ] 

“The Deputy Commissioner proclaimed by beat of dram in the City that any one 
seen committing a murderous assault or arson was liable to be shot dead. Latter a 
Curfew Order was proclaimed undor Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Findiug that the Muslim Press was mostly responsible for the lawless state of 
affairs, “the Depuy Commissioner called Sayod Habib of the Biyaeat, Maulana Zafar 
Ali and his sou Maulana Akhtar Ali of the Zamindar to the City Kotwali and 
warned thorn against any attempt to instigate Muslims against Sikhs. ] C. &. M. 
Gazette, July 9,19 (5. ] 

Tho Government stood for the protection of its law and of peace and order in the 
country, and the Civil & Military Gazette , Lahore, in its editorial of July 9, warned 
the Muslims “that Muslims gain nothing and stand to loss much by allowing passion 

to get tho upper hand. The law was on the side _ of the Bikhs, and Muslims will 

not improve their position by challenging the law with brute force. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot override tho law, or arbitrarily set aside findings of a competent Court... 
As soon as tho .Sikhs declared thoir intention of enforcing what was legally been 
aocepted as their right, there was no alternative left for the Government but to up¬ 
hold law, nor is any alternative left for Muslim to bow to the authority of the law.. 

“Thanks to the enforcement of Curfew Ordor, Monday I 8th July J’s happenings in 
Lahore were followed by an eventless uiglit and the Muslim excitement in the city 
had time to subside,” and Tuesday tho 9th passed without any serious incident. As 
usual the Government oontinuod its efforts to bring the city to normal condition and 
the situation remained calm and peaceful on Wednesday the 10th. “It was net, how¬ 
ever, yet considered safe to relax any of the special measures which enabled the 
authorities tvvo days ago to bring a sorious situation under control.” 

“The situation showed signs of improvement on the 11th, and, according to a 
commuuiquo, tho Shromani Akali Dal issued telephonic instructions last night [ of the 
11th j to various places to stop Akali Jathas from coming te Lahore. The Akali 
Jathas in Lahoro are Using sent back,” [ The Tribnne, July 13, ’35, the 0. & M. 
Gazette, July 12,1935. ] 

Friday the 12th also passed in peace, and in view of the easier situtation, the 
Government considored it safe on Saturday tho 13th to reduce by about one half the 
number of the troops stationed in tho city. 

To placate the agitating Muslims and to dissuade them from t their lawless be¬ 
havior, a Press Communique was issued on tho 13th and published on the 14th 
that “the Punjab Government has dooidod to hand the Shah Chirag mosque [ a large 
and very commodious building worth several lakhs, bought by the Government in 
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1860 from a person who was using it as a private residence, and now used as 
Sessions Court, ] to the Mnsiim community through the Anjuman-i-Islamia, with as 
little delay as possible.’’ 

Bat the Muslims were not to be easily pleased. They mistook the generosity of 
the Government for weakness. The Government was disillusioned the same evening 
to find that in a meeting of about 10,000 persons, «tua 1000 blue shirts, where the 
chairman thanked the Government for this decision of handing over the Shah 
Chirag mosque to the Muslim community, “other speakers, however, expressed the 
view that the Government aotion, considerate and generous as it was, could not 
defleot Muslims from their demand for the site of the demolished Shahidganj mosque. 
People were asked to enrol themselves as volunteers under the Council of Action.” 
the immediate programme of which was “to recruit volunteers—and dress them in 
blue sh rts -for the purpose of carrying on agitation.” 

Owing to the “intemperate speeches” of the Mnsiim leaders, on the same day of 
promising the gift of the Shah Chirag mosque, and “other activities of a group of 
persons who are deliberately trying to oreate mischief," an official order banning 
the discussion of the Sliahidgnnj mosque dispute at public meetings in Lahore, a 
decision to deport four Muslim leaders from the town and an order continuing the 
censorship of the Press for another week wore among tho week-end developments in the 
situation.” On the third day, tho 16th July, the unlawful processions of tho Muslims 
had to be dispersed with lathi oharge, and, on the seventh dav, the 2lst July, the 
Government was driven to the painful necessity of opening fire on the Muslim 
rioters of Lahore to keep them under “restraint,” which, unfortunately-perhaps 
tinder some misapprehension in happened to appreciate on July 13 when—it promised 
to restore the Shah Chirag mosque to the Muslim community. 

A press Communique, issued by tho Director of Information Bureau of the 
Government of the Punjab on the 15th July 1935,, stated 

“A Muslim meeting was held yesterday at Lahore attended by about 12,000 

8 arsons at which plans were announced for carrying on agitation with regard to 
le demolition of the Shahidganj mosque Some of the speeches were very intem- 

f erate and contained deliberate repetition of false statements, which the speakers 
new to be false, regarding the action of the Government. In consequence of 
this meeting and the other activities of a group of persons, who are deliberately 
trying to oreate mischief, the Punjab Government has externed from Lahore and 
confined to certain places the following persons:— 

(1) Maulana Zafar Ali. (2) Sayyed Muhammad Habib. (3) Mr. Feroz-ud-Din 
Ahmad. (4) Malik Lai Khan.” 

And on the 16th, it appeared to the Distriot Magistrate that the agitation of tho 
Muslims was “likely to oanso a breach of peace, and that immediate prevention or 
speedy remedy is necessary.” He was, therefore, constrained to ‘‘strictly warn and 
enioin the public not to take any part in such processions, within the limits of the 
Lah ore District for a period of one month with effect from to-day the 16th July 
1035.'/ I O. & M. Gazette, July 17, 1935. ] 

His Bxoellenoy Sir Herbert Emerson, Governor of the Punjab, mado a path6tio 
appeal for “a settlement, honourable to all, of this deplorable affair” at a conferenoe 
of members of tho Legislative Council held in Lahore on Wednesday, the 17th July 
1035. to dismiss the situation, and reforred to the/“deliberate dissemination of false 
statements by unscrupulous persons." He categorically refuted oertain accusations 
levelled by Muslims against the Government, especially those ascribing to Govern¬ 
ment “a breach of faith.” Ourrenoy had been given by the Muslim Press to a 
false statement that tho Deputy Commissioner and the Governor had held out an 
assurance to the Mnsiim deputation that the so-oalled mosque would not be demo¬ 
lished in any circumstances. Referring to this, His Excellency said 

‘I, therefore, wish to make it clear in most unqualified terms, first that the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lahore (who throughout this crisis has shown great efficiency, 
tact and devotion to duty) did not give a promise that the building would not be 
demolish' d in any oiroumstanoes. He promised that he would prevent this until 
the Punjab Government had had time to examine tho legal position. He carried out 
this promise. 

“Second, I wish again to make it absolutely dear that neither the Punjab Govern- 
meut nor I myself made any suoh promise when we met the Muslim deputation on 
the 6th and 7th of July. 

“We had previously most carefully considered what action was possible in the 
legal circumstances of the case, and we had reaohed tho conclusion that it would 
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be only raising false hopes to give any assuranoe of the kind now attributed to ns. 
Wo left the deputation in no doubt on that point.” [6’. & Id. Gazette, July 18, 1935.] 
The non-official members of the Council also issued an appeal on the afternoon 
of the 17th, to restore harmony and good will ’ 

But all efforts failed to produce any effect. “A Muslim meeting was again held in 
the Badshahi mosquo on Wednesday (the 17th) afternoon to defy the orders of the 
District Magisi rate banning mootings and processions. The meeting started at 5 p m. 
after prayers and lasted for an hour aud a half. It was attended by about 1,000 
Muslims.” 

After tho meeting as the crowd oame out “some members of the crowd also 
threw stones on the police but none is reported to have been hurt... Small parties 
of 100 or 200 men, however, marched off towards the oity. Inside the city these 
small processions of the Muslims had to be dispersed by the Police who made lathi 
charges at two plates—one iu Bazas Hutta and the other outside Delhi Gate.” (C. & 
U. Gazette, July 18. 1935.) 

On Thursday the 18th, the situation was well in hand, bnt the Friday of the 19th 
July brought with it its usual dread. According to the Press Communique issued 
ou that day by the Director of Information Bureau, Punjab Goverment 

“At Friday prayers to-day at the Badshahi Mosque some inflammatory speeches 
were made and while tho mam congregation dispersed* quietly to their homes a pro¬ 
cession was formed in defiance of orders by an irresponsible element with the 
object of marching through the city to the Sliahidganj Gurdwara. The Police made 
36 arrests and the prisoners wore successfully despatched to the jail. When the 
police attempted to make other arrests, a hostile crowd gathered and police were 
unablo to effect their purpose. For some time tho police were hemmed in a hostile 
crowd and reserves had to bo used to extricate them. Three mild lathi charges 
wore made, but as the people in the procession lay on the ground the polioe 
abstained fron tin use of farther force. The situation at 10 p.m. was that the 
processionists were all insistent on their original intention of marching through the 
city to tlie Sliahidganj Gurdwara but were being prevented by the Police from carrying 
out their purpose. Tho crowd did considerable damage to some polioe vans...” 

“Iu view of tho seriousness of the situation, the District Magistrate had to issne 
a new Curfew Order and to extend the Curfew hours ordering that ‘no person 
within the limits of the Lahore Municipal Committee shall remain outdoor after 8-30 
p. m. and before 5-30 a. m. till farther notice.’ 

Bat despite all orders of tho District Magistrate and “all efforts of the police, the 
Muslim crowd which had assembled on Friday afternoon failed to disperse during 
tho night or ou Saturday, the 20th July when its nnmbor was considerably 
swelled.” According to tho official Communique of July 20, issued by the Director 
of Information Bureau, Puuiab Govorumont: 

“From aixut 7 a. in, a hostile crowd gathered in front of the Kotwali with the 
intention of going to Sliahidganj Gurdwara. The crowd was from the beginning 
violent and tried repeatedly to break through the police cordon , throtciny bricks and 
missiles at the police. The police carried out a number of charges with the object 
of dispersing tho crowd. Mounted polico was also used and several cavalry charges 
wore made. Attempts to disperse the crowd continued for nearly two hours, the 
mob iu the meantime becoming more violent and a number of injuries being caused 
to Police and to Cavalry. Apart from minor injuries, eight cases are in hospital. 
The crowd was very determined and very violent,- 

“All efforts to disperse having failed, order was given to fire. Six rounds were 
fired and tho crowd then broke. After an iionr later the crowd regathered and was 
again violent It was thou necessary to fire again, two rounds only being fired The 
number of casualties from tho firing is not definitely known, hut so far it has not 
been possible to trace more than throe killed. Tho number of wounded is also not 
known but is very small.” 

Fire had again to bo opened on the violent and hostile Muslim crowd on Sunday 
afternoon, tho 21st, whon all other efforts had failed to disperse or to keep it in 
chock, and the polico and troops wero pelted with missiles ana brickbats. It is not 
possiblo to give hero full details of the circumstanoes under which firing had to be 
resorted to, and they can he had from the official Communique of that day, and 
from the official narratives by Mr. 8, Partab, District Magistrate Lahore, Mr. J. T. M. 
Benuet, Deputy luspeotor-Geuoral Polioe, Investigation Department, Punjab, 
Mr. J. P. Morton, Assistant Superintendent of Polioe, Lahore, and Mr. Abdul Hussain 
£han, Magistrate 1st Class, Lahore, published in the Tribune of Lahore, dated 
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Aogost 26, 1935. Though the situation was under control at night, yet “in view of 
the possibility of bands of Muslims from outside entering Lahore, the neoessary 
steps have 6een taken heavily to reinforce the troops and the Police” by drafts 
from outside the Punjab, said the Government Communique. 

It may be mentioned that as a result of the retaliations of members of the 
hostile ana violent Muslim crowds on the 20th and 21st July 1935, the number of 
police and troops wounded and “under treatment in Government hospitals or treated 
at first-aid poets,” as given in the Communique of 22nd, was as large as 124, as 
follows 


I I) Military Offloers 3 

2) Police Officers 7 

3) Other ranks British troops 12 

4) Other ranks Indian troops 22 

5) Other ranks Indian polioo 80 

Total ~124 


Monday, the 22nd July, passed without any untoward happening, but the situation 
took a new turn on Tuesday, the 23rd, “when it was decided at a Muslim meeting 
in Wazir Khan's mosque to send jathaa of five persons or more to defy District 
Magistrate’s orders about unlawful assemblies.” But this Civil Disobedience and 
defiance of law could not be oontinued tor more than two days, and practically camo 
to an end on the 25th, when some of the Muslim government offioials came to the 
resoue of their oommunity saying that the “Muslims cannot afford to forfeit the 
goodwill of the Government.” 

From the 26th July the situation improved day by day, and, to all appearanoes, 
Lahore settled down to normal conditions by the end of the month. Troops were 
withdrawn from the oamp in the city on the 10th of August 1935. 

Much of the latter trouble was created by the economic boycott of Hindus and 
Sikhs by Muslims suggested by Mr. K. L. Gauba in his letter published in the 
C. &. M. Qaaeite of August 27, 1935. Dnfortunately for the Province, the Rawal¬ 
pindi Conference of the Muslims held on the 3lst August and 1st September 1935, 
appointed Pir Jamait Ali Shah as the first Amir-i-Shariat or Director of tho com¬ 
munity, to reoeive the Shahidganj agitation by Civil Disobedience. > 

Pir Jamait Ali 8:>ah, however, aarod not launch Civil Disobedience and diverted 
his energies to the economic boyoott of Hindus and Sikhs, as he appears to have 
been made to realize that “no Government worth its salt can be cowed down by 
civil disobedience.” 

Besides, the Muslim agitators of the Punjab worked up a sudden disturbance on 
the North-Western Frontior of India, which at one time threatened to be of a very 
serious nature, involving the Government of India in a war on tho Hazara border, 
for which troops had to be sent from down-oouutry. A Government Communique 
dated Natkiagali, September 11, '35, regarding tho Hazara Border Disturbances, 
states 

“This sudden outbreak was not spontaneous. Besides other evidence in the posses¬ 
sion of the Government, leaders of the Lasbkar havo themselves revealed in a letter 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara, that the unrest was deliberately worked up by 
interested outside agitators from the Punjab to further their purposes in connection 
with the communal agitation in British India. 

The deolared object of the Lashkar was to murder non-Muslims and to desecrate 
their religious places.” 

This view is further supported by the proceedings of a publio meeting of Muslims 
held at Rawalpindi in the Jumraa mosque on Friday, the 6th September 1935, when a 
resolution “protesting against the Government's policy of bombing the trans-border 
tribes ( in suppressing the above disturbances on the North-Western Frontier ] was 
adopted." [ Tribum , September 9, 1935. 1 

The effect of the Rawalpindi Muslim Conference and the activities of Pir Jamait 
Ali added fuel to the smouldering fire of the Muslim agitation, resulting in intemper¬ 
ate speeches by certain Muslim leaders and inflammatory articles in the Muslim 
press. The Punjab Government was compelled to place the agitators under restraint 
and to confiscate the securities of the offending newspapers in lie middle of Sept. 

The Seoretarv of the Shromani Akali Dal (of the Sikhs), Amritsar, in the state¬ 
ment of September 11, 1935, “regrets that certain Muslim papers are trying to fan 
oommnnalurn, which might tend to endanger peace of the country. In spite of such 
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provocation, the Shromani A kali Dal has requested the Sikhs to desist from being driven 
into any communal upheaval but should show utmost self-restraint and self-control. 
The Shromani A kali Dal, nevertheless, wants to make it olear that under no circums¬ 
tances will they tolerate any infringement of their inviolable right, and will defend 

S ail possible means every inch of the sacred premises of Gurdwara Shahidganj.” 
16 Tribuna, September 14, 1935.) 

The Shromani Gurdwara Prabandbak Committee, in particular, appealed to the 
Siklus to do nothing on the coming Shahidgauj day, “the 20th September, that might 
in any way tend to distrub the peace of tho Province,” and the Secretary wrote in 
his appeal dated lCtli September “that tho S. G. P. O. deems it necessary to request 
the Sikhs to make every effort to maintain peaoo. No oounter-demonstrations should 
bo huld on that day.” (The Tribune, September 13, 1935.) 

On the 20th September tho Muslims observed “Shahidgauj Day” which greatly helped 
to exoite tho feelings of the overzoalous fanatics, whose bloodthirstiness occasion¬ 
ally manifested itself in murderous assaults on the lives of law-abiding and peaoeful 

It was roally very unfortunate that, at a time when Muslim agitation was at its 
liightest, not only against the Sikhs but also against the Government, the Panjab 
Government dooided to exempt swords from the provisions of the Aram Aot, and the 
notification thereof was published in the Punjab Gazette on Friday the 20th Sept '35 
when the agitators wore observing tho “Shahidgauj Day” throughout the country. 
{0. & If. Gazette, September 25. 1935.) 

Reports of stray assaults by Muslims on Sikhs were “received from several villages 
including Meki Diiok and Adhwal, two important villages in the Attook District A 
party of Muslims assaulted two Sikhs (From Singh and Bhagwan Singh) in village 
Moki Dhok, three miles of Kot Bhai Than Singh, resulting in serious injuries to one 
of them who was removed to the Fatehjang hospital.” (The Tribune, September 27 , 
1935.1 

It was during those days that the well-known Muslim leader Mautaua Shauk&t All 
wrote a letter to Mastor Tara Singh, one of tho most influential Sikh leaders, with a 
view to oponing “negotiations with the Sikh leaders regarding the Shahidganj questions.” 
Master Tara Singh wrote baok to Maulana Mliaukat All 

“As far as any question rolating to the site of tho so-oalled mosque is concerned, 
this must be regarded as closed. The so-called mosque and its site mean infinitely 
more to Sikhs than to Muslims and any Sikh loader who for a momont put this fact 
out of sight would be traitor to his religiou and his community.” 

Roforring to the Muslim agitation in tho Punjab, Master Tara Singh said that 
“ft has boon wantonly started for political ends. It is not Islam that is speaking. 
It is the Punjab neo-Muslim fired by crude political ambitions based on commnnal 
vanity generated by tho Anglo-Muslim alliance which has developed a dangerous type 
of superiority complex. 

“The Sikhs will not, therefore, countenance tactics whioh are being employed against 
them for their own undoing.” 

“If you still think that we should meet and that some useful purpose can be ser¬ 
ved thereby, I shall be at your disposal on October 1, 2, & 3.’, (The Tribune, Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1935) 

Maulana Shaukat Alt, Sayycd Mnrtaza Sahib and Mr. K. L. Gauba, members of the 
Legislative Assomblv, arrived at Amritsar on the morning of Ootober 3, and accom- 

S aniod by Mir Maqbul Mahmud, Khwaja Ahmed Sadiqana Shaikh Muhammad Sadia, 
1. L C„ mot eight Sikh Leaders including Master Tara Singh, Sardar Dalip Singh 
Doabia, Giani Gurmukh Singh Musaflr, Sardar Kartar Singh, Sardar Harnam Singh 
and Sardar Pratap Singh, at 1- 30 p. m. at the Shahid Sikh Missionary College. 


The conversations were held in camera and continued for over five hours. “In 
the beginning Maulana Shaukat Ali is reported to have said that there had been a 
mosque ou the site of Shahidganj in olden times. The Sikh leaders contended that 
it was a Gurdwara. Eventually it was pointed out that the disoussion oould only 
proceed if it were conducted on the assumption that the site of Sahidganj oould not 
be restored to Muslims.” The draft of the statement to be issued after the conver¬ 
sations “was discussed for a long time and' many alterations were made" at the 
suggestion of the Muslims leaders who finally approved of and agreed upon the 
following statement issued by the Sikh leaders 

“It has given us genuine p'easure to meet Maulana Shaukat Ali, Sayyed Mnrtaza 
Sahib, Mr. K. L. Gauba and other Muslim friends in connection with the Shahidganj 
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affair. Maulana Shaukat Ali has provided an occasion for us to understand and 
appreciate each other’s point of view and for that we are grateful to him. Though 
the Sikh community is not prepared to part with the site, tkis does not preclude 
the possibility of further negotiations . i'Ais can only be possible if our Muslim 
brethren create a calm atmosphere. The prospects at'-present are discouraging but 
representatives of Sikh community woiUd welcome a talk with representatives of 
Muslim community in changed circumstances." (Civil & Military Gazette, October 

^Buf unfortunately no oalra atmosphere was croatad and there was no change in 
oiroumstanoes. Amir-i-SShariat Pir Jamait Ali Shah, diotator of the Muslim com¬ 
munity, as usual, toured about the country, preaching his doctrine of boycott, 
exciting the feelings of hi3 people and disseminating the seed of hatred and 
intolerance with much greater enthusiasm. On October 15, a number of fresh suits 
were instituted against the Sikhs involving therein almost all important Akali 
leaders. The exemption of swords from the provisions of the Arms Act further 
encouraged the agitators who are now literally converted into armed terrorists for 
peaceful and law-abiding people, and the public confidence in “the safety of life and 
property in the British Raj" is liable to be rudely shaken by broad-day-light 
murders in the streets of the capital of the Province. 

On the 23rd October 1935, oue Hasan Muhammad of Haveli Pathrauwali, Lahore, 
aooompauied by five other Muslims, oame armed with an axe, and attacked a Sikh, 
named Sant Singh, resident of a village iu Lyallpur District, all of a sadden, when 
he (Sant Singh) was enjoying a musical treat botween the Shah-almi and Moehi 
gates. Sant Singh was given two axo-blows, one on the nock and the other on the 
chest Leaving his viotim unconscious on the ground, Hassan Muhammad shouted 
that “he was out to kill Hindus and Sikhs’’ and advanced town' ds Moohi Gate 
where he came across another Sikh, Ragbir Singh, of Kapurthala, whom ho attacked 
with the same savagery and inflicted several injuries on him. The assailant then 

S rooeeded towards Kucha Moti Panda, inside the oitv, where he attacked one Bishan 
ingh, killing him instantaneously. One Hindu, Baldev Raj by name, who happened 
to be quite close to the scene of the occurrence, chased the murderer but the latter 
attaoked and overpowered his captor with tho axe, and tried to escape. He was, 
however, surrounded and apprehended by several Hindus of the looality when the 
Police arrivod on the scene and arrested the onlprit. (C. & At. Gazette & the Tribune 
Ootober 24, 1935.) 

The crime caused a great deal of horror in tho oity. The Tribune, Lahore, 
wrote in its editorial of Friday the 26th October, 1935 

“The heinous crime whioh was perpotrated at Lahore on Wednesday (the 23rd 
Ootober, I935i, and as a result of which ouo Sikh was killed and two othors seriously 
injured, and a Hindu, who tried to grapple with the assailant was wounded, will 
cause a thrill of horror and indignation among all huraauo and law-abiding people 
of all communities.’’ 

The crime was repeated after a fortnight and another Sikh Mangal Singh of 
Gageki, Sialkot, was stabbed in the neck by a Muslim, behind the Water Worn of 
the Badami Hagli, Lahore, on Friday, the 8th November, when the Muslims of 
Lahore were observing the secoud ‘Shahidganj Day.” 

On the afternoon of the 9th, “a joint conference of Muslim leaders and Ulemas 

was held.at the Barkat Ali Muhammadan Hall" Lahore, where “it was deoided that 

ten lakhs of volunteers should be enlisted in the course of November and December 
and funds should be oolleoted.” ( Tribune , Novewber 10, 1935.) 

“It was resolved that during the current lunar month and the next month of 
‘Ramzan’ the work of enrolling volunteers should be pushed on in order to strengh- 
then the movement, so that the number of enrolment should reach a million by 
last Friday of the month of Ramzan. During this period a communal fund should 
he established.” (O'. & At. Gazette, November 10, 1935.) 

In the words of Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer in the <7. & M. Gazette, November 24, 
1935, “it is olear that the million volunteers are to break the constitution, to violate 
the law, and illegally to foroe the Government to summder. Here then is openly 
and thoughtlessly a move to resort to shock tactics and desperate methods of politi¬ 
cal and oommunal warfare. Those who call for volunteers forget that their opponents 
among the Sikhs can also organize volunteers. The Government oannot watoh a 

MasUm-Sikb War.No Government can.If the resolution was carried out in 

action, public life in the Punjab would he reduced to wearisome waste.” 
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What aro the roal underlying intentions of those “Muslim leaders and Ulemas” in 
enlisting ono million volunteers—the dreadful civil disobedience, or “a disaster by 
means of civil war, which some of the intemperate speakers of our community are 
provoking” as Mian Mohd. Abdullah of Rawalpindi wrote in the 0. & li. Qaxette , 
Keptombor 19, M5 —aro still to boon seen. 

On the 10th of November 1935, the day following. the conference, some Pathans 
dressed as Akali Sikhs wore arrested, from tho train for Nanak&ua Sahib ou tho 
birthday of Guru Nanak, for possession of 12 bombs, which, in ali probability, they 
would liavo thrown on a crowd of several lakhs of Sikh pilgrims on the following 
day. 

Efforts for an amioahto settlement between the Sikhs and Muslima begun on Oct. 
II, could not be renewed as “our Muslim brethern” failed to “create a oalm atmos¬ 
phere”. It is very unfortunate that, oven some of the most responsible Muslim 
leaders have not made any serious attempt to dissuade their co-religionists from un¬ 
constitutional anl lawless activities. 

Tu tho words of the Tribune, Lahore, October 30, 1935, “so far not a single res¬ 
ponsible Muslim has condemned even tho latest wanton and unprovoked crime, as a 
result of which one Sikh was killed, and two Sikhs and ono Hindu were'injured. 
Montana Shank,it Ali himself | who was the leader of the negotiators from the Muslim 
side ] has not condemned it." And, it will not be less interesting to know that the meet¬ 
ing of tho 9th November, called by Amir-i-Shariat Pir Jamiat Ali Sliah, wherein such 
a dangerous resolution of unrolling one million volunteers and of establishing a com¬ 
munal fund was adopted, was attended by such prominent and responsible Muslim 
gentlemen as Maulaua Shankat Ali, Naivah Muhammad Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, 
lit. L. 0., Khan Hahalur llaji Rahim Hakhsh, Sayycd Ghulara Bhik Nairaug, M. L. A., 
Mian Abdul Azi<, Barrister of Lahore, Aitama luayat All Mashraqi, the founder of 
the “Khaksar” movement, Sayycd Hamid Riga of Bareilly, Makhdiun Badr-ud-Diu 
(tilani, Dr. Khalifa Sliuja-ud-Dm, Barrister, and Prof. Abdul Qadir of the Islamia 
Uollogo, Lahore. 

“The [ Muslim } nUallengo of raising a million volunteers for unconstitutional pur¬ 
poses will kill every chance of a settlement,” writes Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer in the 
Civil i£i Military Gazette , November 24, 1935. In foot it has already done so. . In 
view of tho appeal of Amiv-i-Shariat, Pir Jamait Ali Shah, Dictator of the Muslima 
[ to “Muslims of the Punjab to spread a network of Majlis It had Millat in the pro¬ 
vince which should ontrol volunteers” ], subsequent crime resulting in the murder 
of 8. Bisliau Singh and serious injuries to two Sikhs, Sant Singh and Raghbir Singh, 
and a Hindu, Baldov Raj and other activities of the Muslims, the well-known Akali. 
loader Master Tara Singh has thus given a finishing touch to this question in his 
statement to tho press, dated November 4, 1935, that, 

■'Under the circumstances it is cowardly to have any such ,‘talk with the Muslims. 
I, therefore, wish to declare that I, at least, shall uot participate in any such talk... 
No Sikh leader, no Sikh organizatiou and not even all the Sikh organizations com¬ 
bined have the power to agree to this (tho Muslim) demand. Owing to Muslim 
threats and bullying, tho Sikhs oonsidor it an insult to the Panth and the Martyrs 
to yield an inch even.” (The Tribune , Novorabev 5, 1935.) 

This brings tho history of the Shahidgauj Lahore, including the current relevant 
evouts up to tho L'ttli of'November 1935. Reference to the criminal cases instituted, 
during the agitation, by Muslims regarding the alleged demolition of a tomb in the 
(lurdwara promises and property, and of tho so-called mosque—in reality the 
Hhahidganj Dharamsala —lias buou intentionally avoided, as they are still sub-judice. 

It is a matter for gratification that the Government has done and is doing its 
best, in its own way. to create a calm atmosphere and it is hoped that with its 
continuous efforts tho Province, and particularly the city of Lahore, will seen be 
restored to uormal conditions. 


THE SHAH1DGANJ CIVIL SUIT 

Lahore Session Court Judgment 

The Shahidganj judgment day dawned at Lahore on the 23th. May 1936 with batches 
of policemen moving out of the police stations to taka up duties as pickers in the 
danger zones of tho city. While tho entire police foroMiad been asked to stand by, only 
a small part had been sent on duty. A smalt dotaohraent of Indian troops had also been 
summoned and was stationed near tho kotwali to meet emergencies. The precincts 
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of the sessions oonrt where judgment was delivered wero ciosoly gaarded by armed 
and lathi police. Despite the fact that admission was restricted the courtroom was 
crowded by members of the bar and promiuont Sikhs and Muslims, white outside 
the polieo wore kept busy ougaged in controlling a largo crowd of Sikhs and 
Muslims. 

Story of THE Care 

The Shahidganj civil suit filed by Dr. Mohammad Alam was the outcome of the 
alleged demolition by the Sikhs on July 8, 1335 of a dilapidated old building standing 
in the compound of the Shahidganj Ourdwara, which was claimed by the Muslims as 
a mosque built during the Moghul rulo and by tiio Sikhs as a place sacred to tlio 
memory of Sikh martyrs. Tlio agitation arisiug out of the demolition of this build¬ 
ing, which was kept up iu a virulent form till recently, led to grave rioting and 
bloodshed of more than ono occasion and to stray assaults intermittently and was 
responsible for estrangement of the rotations botweon tho sister communities iu 
Lnnoro. 

Civil Slot 

While agitation was going on outside, Dr. Mohammad Alam divorted the dispute 
to the judicial channol by filing a civil suit on behalf of IS plaintiffs, including tho 
Shahidganj ‘mosque’ itself, in the court of tho district judgo, Lahore, seeking a 
declaration for allowing Muslims t to say prayors at the disputed site, wliich tho 
plaintiffs claimed as a mosque. 

The plaint inter alia stated that the building in dispute was a mosquo dedicated 
toJQod and that it could not be used (or any purpose other than that of a mosque 
and that the plaintiffs and also all the followers of Islam wore entitled to use tho 
mosque for purposes of worship without let or hindrance by any one, with conse¬ 
quential re]iof in the form of a perpetual and mandatory injunction against the 
defendants to tho effect: 

(a) that they should not use tho site of tho demolished mosque for any purpose 
which might be contrary to its ‘stiarai' uso and sanctity; 

(b) that they should not intorfero in tho ‘rights of worship’ of the plaintiffs 
regarding tho said mosque ; 

(o) tnat they should reconstruct that part of tho mosqno which they demolished 
or caused to be demolished in tho same shape and form, on tho pueca elevation 
with three domes, minarets and mehrab as it was beforo demolition, or in the 
alternative a decree be passed against tlio defendants for a sum which might be 
found equitable in the ciroumstanccs of tho caso aud also costs of tho suit might 
be awarded. 

The plaintiffs added that tho mosque in dispute was built for offering prayers and 
worship by Muslims in goneral and was dodioatod as wakf to Ood for centuries 
since the time of the Moghul emperors and- was in oxistenco in a safe and sound 
condition up to tho event of July 7, 1935, and was known as Masjid Sliahidgunj. 
Long after the erection and existence of tho mosque, during tlio Sikh regime, the 
Sikhs built in its neighbourhood the samadh of Bhai Tarn Singh and a Ourdwara of 
the samo denomination and tlio possessors and occnpiors of tho said samadh also 
held possession of the mosquo, but it remained in its form, sbapo, status and 
character, distinguished os a separate ontity and contmuod to remain so up to the 
day of its demolition. After the Sikh Gurdwaras Act was onforcod in the Punjab 
on the application of tho Sikh Oiudwara Prabandhak Committee, tho Ourdwara 
Bhai Tarn Singh, with the attached properties, including the mosquo, was declared 
as a notified Sikh Ourdwara by tho Government. Besides the occupiers of the 
Ourdwara, the Anjumau-i-Islamia filed applications boforo the tribunal with regard 
to their respective rights in the properties of tho Qnrdwara and tho mosque, but 
the tribunal dismissed these applications, Tho plaint further stated that the mosque 
in dispute had a right to maintain its status as a mosquo dedicated to God and to 
keep up its sanotity, and tho other plaintiffs individually and oolleotively, along with 
other Mussulmans, had a right to maiutain its sanctity and to say their prayers and 
worship in it and every Mussulman had a right to seek redress in a court of law 
against any person or persons who interfered in this right. The mosque being a 
wakf dedicated to Ood had never been tho proporty of any ono individual or indi¬ 
viduals, nor oould it ever be so, nor was it subject to adverse possession by any 
person and had in itself a separate juristic personality. Tho mosquo had a right to 
maintain itself os it existed and tho present plaintiffs were not bound by the act of 
auy other Mussulman nor by any decision given against tho latter. 
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bTORY OF THE CIVIL SUIT 

Dbvknd ants’ Contention 

Tlio Sikh Gurdwara Prabandhuk CommiOoo, tho defendants, in a written reply, 
stated that there was no legal entity known as the mosque. According to the aver¬ 
ment in the plaint, it was apparent that the site in dispute was a vacant site and 
that no mosque stood at the disputed sito in the shape of a building or otherwise, 
be tlio mosque was not eompetunt to maintain tho suit. 

The property iu suit was included in the consolidated list published under the 
Sikh Guvdwaras Act as property of Gurdwara Sliabidganj Bhai Taru 8ingh as per 
notification of tie Government. The properly in dispute had been decided to bo 
tlio property of tlio Gurdwara by tlio Gurdwara tribunal on January 20, 1930. The 
suit was not cognisable by the court 

The defendants added that the Anjumuu-i-Manila, Punjab on behalf of tho 
Muslim community in general, made a petition under sue. 5 of tho Gurdwara Aot on 
the allegation that tlio property in dispute was a mosque. The petition was inquired 
into and dismissed. The decision of the Tribunal was binding on tho Muslim com¬ 
munity. In any ease tho property in dispute was tlio property of a Sikh Gurdwara 
aud tho defendants had been impleaded as defendants as tho managers of the said 
Gurdwara. Tho jurisdiction of the court was barred according to tho imporativo 
provisions of tlio Sikh Gurdwara Act. Several eases had boon brought in various 
courts on tlio allegation that the property in dispute was a mosqno. All those suits 
failed. Tlio defendants relied upon those decisions, luasmuon as the Gurdwara 
llliai Taru bingh had boon iu possession of tlio property in dispute for over 150 
years, the present suit was lime-barred. 

Tlio 8. G. P. 0. controverted llio allegation of the plaintiffs on morits and contended 
flat there was no mo .quo at any lime at the sito in diBputo. It contended that at the 
site in dispute there was a Imililing which was ttsod for tho forcible conversion to 
Islam of Sikh men and women, who on their refusal wore executed on the spot 
As tho building was used for the propagation of Islam it had a Bound structure. 
When tho Sikhs enmo iu power iu tho Punjab they took possession of this 
plaoo aud because numerous Sikhs, including Bhai Taru Singh, had been tortured 
and executed, limy held ilm place as sacred. A memorial was oreotod to commemorate 
tho martyrdom of Bluii Taru Singh. A road was subsequonty opened dividing 
Sliuhidguuj iu two portions. 

The court ordered that a copy of the above written statement bo supplied to tho 
plaiutiils’ oouusol and the plaintiffs would then tile thoir written replication. 

Tho suit was instituted on Oct. 30 1935*liy Dr. Mohammad Alam against tlio 
bhiromani Gurdwara t’arbandlnik (Vnnmiftce, which was represented by Rai Bahadur 
Badri Dass, advocate, assisted by about half a do/eu lawyers. 

The actual- - hearing of the ease eommeiieed on Marult 23,193G and ooneludod towards 
the end of April. Forty-two witnesses, including a number of Ulemas and Mr. 8. 
Pur tab, deputy commissioner of isihore, were examined for the plaintiffs, while 25 
witnesses appeared for tho defence, bixty-sovon documentary exhibits wore filed by 
tho plaintiffs, wlido the defence tiled 92 exhibits. 

l)r. Moluimmal Alam argued tho ease for the plaintiffs for full six days and the 
defence argumouls occupied four days, while Dr. Alam’s reply took another 
two days. 

The Judgment 

Summarizing the findings, the judge observed‘Tho mosqno Shahidgunj is a 
juristiu person capable of suing through Maulana Mohammad Ahmad (Mutwali of 
Wnssir Khan Mosque) as next friend. A suit for a declaration does lie. But the 
suit is barred (») by (ho decision of I he Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal dated Jail. 20, 
1930, an-1 (A) by (lie previsions of llio Gurdwara Act though not by the decisions 
between 185U and 1883. Thu notification under tho Gurdwara Act was not secured 
by fraud and iloe-nt. The. -subject matter of tlto suit was in its origin a tcakf, that 
is, a mosqno originally dedicated for prayer in 1722, but it has not beon_ used as a 
Muslim plaou of worship since its possession and control passed to tho Sikhs about 
.1762. Tlio plaint ids’ suit is not within the limitation.’ The sessions judge added :— 
‘Thu plaintiffs are not entitled to the reliefs churned. The ‘result is that the plain¬ 
tiffs’ suit fails on-l is dismissed. 

‘As regards cods, l have, while holding all claims to bo barrod bj the Ijmitations 
by statute aud judicial decision, touud iu favour of the plaintiffs in one important 
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issue, name!?, that the site in dispute in its origin was a wahf proporty dedioated as 
a mosque. Tne sudden and precipitate demolition of the mosquo by the defendants 
on the night of July 7-8 last was no doubt in pure Islamic law an aot desecration 
which gave the plaintiffs considerable justification for seeking a remedy in the civil 
court. I, therefore, leave the parties to boar their own cost.’ 


Tomb Case Appeal—Shahidganj offshoot 

Judgment was also delivered on the 2Sth May 1936 in the Pir Kaku Bhah tomb 
case appeal, an offshoot of the Shahidganj dispute. 

The sessions judge accepted the appeal and acquitted all the accused.• 

The eleven Sikhs, including Jethadar Tara Singh and Kuidip Singh, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the local Gurdwara Parbandhak 'Committee, had been 
sentenced in this case to terms varying from six to 15 months’ imprisonment on 
two charges relating to the alleged demolition of the tomb of Pir Kaku Shah, stated 
to liavo oxisted in the Shahidganj compound and which was held sacred by Muslims 
in general and Khojas in particular. Tara Singh, Kuidip Singh and live others were 
sentenced on both the oonnts to nine ami six months’ imprisonment respectively, 
the sentences to run consecutively, while two others wore sontenoed on the first 
count only to nine months’ imprisonment and two more on the second count only 
to six months’ imprisonment. 

The (lofenoo plea in the lower court was that the tomb in question was not of 
Pir Kaku Shah and that the land whereon it stood was in tne possession of the 
Sikhs who had a right to do with it what they liked. The lower court held that the 
oral as well as the documentary evidence showod that the tomli was of Pir Kaku 
Shah and the Sikhs had no right to demolish the tomb merely because it stood on 
the property which had passed into Sikh hands. 

Judgment 

In the course of his judgment, tho sessions judge, after analysing the evidence, 
remarked‘It is difficult, in the face of all this evidence to accept the oral evidence 
given now almost for the first time during a period of acute tension that the place in 
question is the burial place of Saint Pir Kaku Shall. I hold that there is consider¬ 
able doubt as to who, if anyone, was buried at this place. It is not impossible that 
the site in question was a tomb, but it is not enough for tho purposes of sec. 297 
I. P. C. (trespass into a burial place), to hold that tho sito in question may have 
been a tomb. To sustain a conviction under sec. 297 it is necessary to find as a 
fact that tho site in question was a place of sopulchru and 1 consider that the 
evidence given in this oaso is too indeterminate to unablo me to reach any definite 
finding.’ After discussing tho subject further, tho judge observed 'It is difficult 
in these circumstances to hold that tho appellants, oven if thoy did demolish the 
structure, which the prosecution call a tomb and which Tata Singh, appellant calls 
a thnrn (platform), committed trespass within tho meaning of soc. 297.’ The judge 
further referred the decision of tho Gurdwara Tribunal dismissing tho application 
of two Muslims for ownership of tho tomb and eotnmenfed that tho committee of 
management of tho Gurdwara, in these circumstances, might reasonably presnmo that 
they wore entillod to deal as thoy liked with their own property. The judge held, 
therefore, that the kuowiedge aud intention required undor sec. 297, I. P. ()., cannot 
be presumed in tho present case. In view of these findings the judge thought it 
immaterial whether the appellunts actually demolished the mosque, lie, therefore, 
accepted the appeal and acquitted the appellants. 



THE EUROPEAN POLITY 


EUROPEANS IN SOUTH INDIA 

The first annual conference of tho European Association in South India was held 
in Madras on tho 24th. January 1936 in tho promises of tho Burmah (Shell House, 
with Mr. 1). M. Reid in tho chair. Mr. F. R. James initiated a discussion on 
‘'Future Policy.” In tho courso of his address, Mr. James said : 

“Europeans in India havo boen recipients of a plethora of advice reoontly. most of 
which comes from Bombay. Wo certainty receive it in the spirit in which it is 
tendered though wo may, perhaps, suggest that loss credit than is justified has been 
given to the spirit of constructive co-operation which has been evidenced in European 
poli cy in the last fifteen years. A study of tho proceedings of the various Provin¬ 
cial Councils mil of the work of our European Group from tho beginning of the 
present Reforms will substantiate this claim. 

“Genoraliy speaking, European policy in the country now and in tho future must 
he based upon (lie principle of partnership betweon India and Britain and tho ad¬ 
vance of India to the position of a dominion within the Commonwealth. This, of 
course, involves the rejection of policies calling for rupture of all tics between the 
two countries and tho separation of Tndia from the Crown and tho Empire. But. 
within that framework, there aro immenso opportunities for eo-oporation with all 
communities iu this country upon a large uumbor of political and oconomio subjects. 

“Tiio European community is hold together partly by race and tradition, partly by 
its special position in fliis country. Our European Groups havo not dovoloped as a 
result of agreement as .to poliiioat programme; they have beon formod on communal 
and minority considerations. It has first boeu our duty to organise, educate and pro¬ 
tect ourselves. Ill rooont years, thoreforo, wo havo largoly concentrated our energies 
upon scouring a recognised position in tho constitutional development of the future. 
That has incant stronuous and oo-oporativo endeavour in which wo havo beon reason¬ 
ably successful. Now that tho Govornmont of Tndia Act is on the Rtatuto Book, 
however, all that is behind, and we ltavo to tako stock of what is before us. 

“It. lias boon suggested that wo should join an All-Tndia Party to work tho Re¬ 
forms. Wlmt aro noodod aro parties which will tako the Reforms for granted, and 
proceed to live a normal political lifo under them. The Reforms will be worked 
in different Provinces by difforont mothods and from different motives. Onco Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy begins to work, policios amt parties based upon identity of economic 
interests and ideas will probably omergo. The Congress Socialist Party is an iudioa- 
cation of this. Much of tho present party division will disappear. In South India 
there are two parties —ono which bases its programme mainly on future promises 
aud tho other.mainly on past achievements. Neither of theso is enough. It is possibly 
too much to oxpeut that a party will emerge with a oloar-cut sooial and economic 
programme free from the (imitation of past ' policies, until tho now Constitution is 
actually working. That being so, is it not difficult for us now to define clearly what 
our policy will be iu tho future V At prosent, we are independent of all parties and 
aro willing to oo-oporato with any in soouring stability and solvency in the State 
and steady improvement in tho conditions of tho people. Those are general terras 
however. _ Our European groups will nover be poworful enough io dominate, load 
or bo ontiroly independent of oilier groups and partios. Wo shall havo to identify 
ourselves to the fullest extent with auy and evory group which is working on lines 
which we believe to be sound and in the interests or this country. The interests of 
India aro our interests aud her prido should be our pride. If she prospers we 
prosper; if she suffers wo suffer. 

' Before policies can bo laid down, it is necessary to consider some of the main 
problems with which wo shall bo confronted and on which our leaders may be 
expected to give some guidance. 

“One, the municipal administration of Madras, is at oar doors. Tho Corporation 
is not as elBoioutly run as it used to bo. It will get' worse undor the new 
Act unless great changes take place in the present political atmosphere in 
which members of the Corporation ao their work, and unless programmes take the 
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plaoo of personalities and politics. Thu administration of the city needs a thorough 
financial overhaul and a oouoontratiou of offort (the fashionablo phrase is a ‘united 
front’) on the improvement and increase in the umcnitios for which its citizens pay. 
This is a matter which should bo takon up by tho new Madras Circle of the 
European Association. Take provincial matters—thero is a problom which is at 
present beforo South India, on which all parties should bo united—tho position of 
Madras with regard to tho Otto Niomoyor Enquiry. Madras has onoraios who aro 
envious of her solvenoy and would ponaiiso hur for hor past financial prudonoo and 
high level of taxation. Nor lias Madras a good ‘press’ in Bel hi. No Finance Member 
of tho Government of India has boon in the Madras presidency for oight ior nine 
years. It is therefore urgent that we should ail unito in pressing that financial 
adjustment should do justioo to tho province, l'ho present Government of Madras 
under tho leadership of Ilis Excellency tho Governor dcsorvo tho support of every 
one in their fight for Madras interests. 

“Then there is the land revonue system whioh will bo a matter of increasing 
importance in the future. Are assessments too high ¥ Is their basis just ? These 

? [uostions affect net only the planting community but all community in South India 
or tiioy affect tho prosperity of tho province. 

•‘Then thero is Ilydro-Eloctrio aud industrial development; and there aro tho 
problems of plannod production ; public health; agriculture, Local Sclf-tiovcrnmout 
and Education and provincial taxation. Wo aro vitally interested in these problems. 
They will become claimant in tho future, and wo shall havo to take sides and 
develop our own polioy. 

“Tlion thero are AII-India problems, quito apart from thoso intricate and difficult 
ones which will bo involved In this question of Federation. There is the problem 
of ovorscas trade, Ottawa and Bilateral treaties. There is the general problem of 
fiscal polioy. Is tho principle of discriminating protection suitable to modern condi¬ 
tions ¥ Should another fiscal enquiry bo hold ¥ Thero is tho problom of distribution 
of taxation, the removal of tho emergency taxation, the revision of tho inoomj tax. 
loan and exchange polioy. There is tho difficult problem of railway finance in which 
everyone should take special interest just now. If the railways go bankrupt, it is 
tho tax-payor who will havo to pay. It is sometimes forgotten that tho railways are 
our concern as much as tho roads Federation is likely to make this problem moro 
acute unless some system of co-ordination as to control and policy is devised. Where 
is tho oft-promised Ministry of Communications ¥ 

“Then there aro all thu problems involved in wlmt is known as ‘Rural Uplift’ 
including public health, debt relief, co-operation and broadcasting. 

•‘There is tho dofonco of India. Few people no much about our dofonoo forces. 
They havo been regarded iu the past as something which is alien—for obvious 
reasons. Actually they aro one of India’s greatest assets. What is India’s dofonco 
polioy ¥ Wliat is our attitudo to this question ¥ Wo shall liavo to enunciate our 
own policy or join sorao group which lias defined its attitudo. 

“There is tho question of labour legislation. Tlio Federal Government coutrols 
trade, tho units control production ; both havo t .0 do with labour laws. There is 
cudless room for conflict.” 

Proceeding, Mr. James said: “Provincial Autonomy will probably come into force 
on April tho first, 1937, whou elected Ministries will take tho place of the present 
system. We have fifteen mouths for iutcusivo preparation as far as organisation is 
concerned. As usual, Madras has given tiio lead to tho whole of India in this 
regard. As far as education is ooucoruod, we havo our own monthly Bulletin. This 
began as an experiment, but 1 believe that it has been justified and that it may havo 
low) developed and extended. Wo must havo an organ like this. It is true that 
thero aro several competent English newspapers in the Presidency whioh havo boon 
generous in tho past in giving our Association publicity : We are grateful for this 
help and I am sure it will continue to bo given.” 

Mr. James thon pointed out that thero was need for the holding of periodic 
conferences and the fullest publicity for the work of thoir representatives in the 
Legislatures. 

In conclusion, Mr. James said : “Ono word of warning. Though tho Government 
of India Bill is on tho Statute Book, wo aro by no means finished with tho consti¬ 
tutional issues botwoon Britain and India. The Aot is not a final settlement of all 
these issues, though it sottlos a large number of them—particularly in the provineial 
sphere. There will bo agitation for further advanoo—some of it constitutional, some 
of it extra-oonstitutional. With thoso who are constitutional we cannot bat sympa- 
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thiso. That sympathies may lw required to ho translated into oonoroto and practical 
form in the future, ft would t>u well, therefore, for us always to koop in mind 
thoso largo questions involved in India's place in tho Empire. There could bo no 
surer guarantee of that good-will which we claim to ho our host safeguard than a 
frank appreciation of India’s case for self-government, and a willingness to work with 
our Indian friends in using tho opportunities uovv coming to bring India nearer 
her goal.” 

Mr. \V. K. M. Langley said that Mr. .lames had in his speech outtinod for them 
a definite programme of work, which was, if lie might say so, refreshing. Ho had 
groat regard for the present Ministry in Madras when he joined tho Legislative 
Council. Uo thought that ho would lind responsible Ministers going about the 
country with a definite programme. Hut so far from linding that, during tho whole 
time that lie had l»en in tho Legislative Council—he had been thoro nearly three 
years now—lie did not think that outside au oooasional oonforoneo of the party 
which was usually hold behind closed doors or more or less closod doors, he had 
over heard any of the responsible Ministers, who represented au important section of 
the Madras Government, either going out into tho mofussil and putting forward a 
programme hoforo tho people or defending themselves in tho manner generally 
expected in politkal circles. Mr. Jamos had given thorn a programme which they 
should think over seriously. 

Tho question ot tho inlluonco of Europeans in tho Reformed Councils had alroady 
been referred to in gracious torms by His Excellency the Governor. Mr. Jamos also 
ha<l spoken of it in his speech. His own oxporiohbo was—ho thought thoso who 
were or had boon mombors of tho Legislative Council, would boar him out in this— 
that in proportion to their numbers, tho inlluonco of tho Europeans was vory great. 
Their inlluonco, ho boliovod, would booonio greater and not less under the Reformed 
constitution. Tho reason was very simple, llithorto, rightly or wrongly, Europoans 
inevitably had boon regarded really as a part of tho Government, and secondly they 
were apt to got tho kicks in connection with jwlieios with whioh they really had 
nothing to do or with which on sorao occasions they wore not roally in agrooment. 
Under tho Roforms, he felt they would bo in a froor position to express themselves, 
that they would be nblo to attack tho Government of the day and ally thornsolves 
on suitable terms with any constitutional party with whom it might appear to them 
thoy could work in coucort. Generally, ho foil, in those circnmstancos thoir intlnonco 
would be definitely greater than it had boon in the past. Uo was speaking only 
from his oxuorioneo of tho Madras Council. It would ho impossiblo, in Ilia opinion, 
to have a Council with greater harmony between Indians aud Europoans than thoro 
was in the Madras Legislative Council. Ifo had boon in the Council tlieso last three 
years, and ho never noticed or hoard ovon tho slightest hint of racialism in tho 
Council during tho whole period. (Choors). Uo did not soo any reason why that 
attitude should not continue in Madras and .why Madras should not sot an extremely 
good example to tho rest of India 

As far as tho general programme of Mr. James was concornod, Mr. Langloy said 
lie would express his own viow that, generally spanking,-under the reformod Councils, 
lie expected first of all a vory distinct cleavage between tho ‘capitalistic classes’ and 
the socialistic classes. As tho socialistic classes woro not likely to orr on tho side 
of moderation, lie thought thoro was vory little doubt on which side Europeans 
would liud themselves rangod. Ilo thought that for somo years to como they would 
find themselves fully uocupiod iu supporting tho constitutional and ‘capitalistic’ parties 
in that struggle, and that tho two rival parties would bo so busy with thoir own 
dissensions that thoy would have vory little timo to bo bothoriiig about l a small sec¬ 
tion of tho country’ liko tho Europeans. Uo thought they would then get on to ‘the 
groat struggle which shall como botwoou industrial interests and high protection on 
tho ono Imnd and on tho other, agricultural interests.’ Iu that struggle if ho should 
be in Madras and stilt represent tho planters in South India on tho Council, then 
possibly he would lind 'himself rangod on a different side of tho House from that 
occupied by Mr. F. liiiley I (Laughter). 

In bringing the proceedings to a closo, Mr, Unit, tho Chairman, said that they 
wore about to take thoir full share iu what was kuown as Provincial Autonomy. All 
tho provincial subjects would bo transferred. Thoy would not have permanent offi¬ 
cials in the Council to guide thorn as in tho past. Tho laws of the provinces would 
bo made by a fully elected legislature. Tho mombors of the Europoan community 
would bo called upon to elect seven members to tho Lower and one to the Upper 
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Houso and they would bo tho only -Europeans there. They had always prided them* 
selves on the fact that they exerted an influence in keeping with the great interest 
they represented. 

“We shall give our unstinted support to good government of this provinoo under 
the new constitution,” the chairman continued, “and we all should whole-heartedly 
give our assistance to the people of this province and to do so, wo must identify 
ourselves with them. We are Madrassis. Wo are prom} of tho lead which this Pre¬ 
sidency has given to all India in tho successful forking of self-government. Wo 
must be prepared to enter more and moro into tho life of the people and to share 
tire burden in the light against communalism and corruption. It is not enough for us 
to take interest only In what wo think affects ns. If we narrowly watch only im¬ 
mediate personal interests, wo will be keeping up that unfortunate complex in which 
we visualiso ourselves threatened. That is a wrong mental attitude. Have we not 
yet loarued to appreciate the spociai characteristics of tho pooplo of Madras, in 
which gonerosity and good humour, besides mental ability, intelligence and capacity 
for ham work are so evident V 1 think wo have. We are ready, willing, and anxious 
to oc-operate with any party, group or groups who may iiud thomsolves entrusted 
with tlie Government of Madras, trusting that they will realise tho great responsibili¬ 
ty placed upon them and will govern for the good of all. Tho words 1 have just 
uttered are pointless unloss they lead to deeds.” 

The Chairman noxt stressed the necessity of a sound preliminary training for 
European young men. lie suggested that they should tako a real and active inter¬ 
est in tho Municipal Councils, District Boards and evory local self-government body. 
It was not a small thing to be in a local council. Training and practical experience 
were needed if they were to play their part well. 

Bo had been stressing the need for training because they mnst have a full team 
ready to represent them. It was to the erodit of a number of firms in South India 
that they had been willing to allow, aad even to encourage thoir mon to take part in 
public affairs and it was to their enterprise that they owed the fact that at present 
in the Legislative Council, there wero two expmieucod and able debaters, Sir William 
Wright and Mr. W. K. M. Langley. 

The fihnirpm n concluded by sayiug: “We stand to-day at the beginning of a new 
era in Indian history. We iu the Madras Presidency are confident of the future. 
We ask that overy European shall do his duty for and by this provinoe and this 
country.” 



All India Congress Socialist Conference 

Second Section—Meerut—19th. & 20th. January 1936 

Over 60 delegatus, prominent local Congressman and several hundreds of peasants 
and students were present when the Second All-India Congress Sooialist Conference 
commenced at Meerut on the 19th. January 1936 on the public grounds whioh the 
Municipality only last month had refused to lend to the Congress for Jubilee 
celebrations. 


'Welcome Address 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Srimati Satyavati Devi of Delhi, de¬ 
nounced the Ouncil-ent.ry programme and urged Socialists to free Congress from the 
domination of capitalists and make it in the true sense an organisation of the masses. 
Congress should take up tho canse of tho subjects of Indian States and see that in the 
future Congress struggles, the immediate as well as the ultimate benefactors were 
the masses and not tho capitalists and millownera as hitherto. Her Utopia was a 
workmen's and peasants’ Raj. She wanted the Congress to have that ideal. 

Presidential Address 

The Conference uleotod Srimati Kamalaievi Chattopadhyaya to the ohair. Sri¬ 
mati Kamaladovi, reviewing tho present situation, said that the alliance between 
Foreign and Indian vested interests was fust developing and was bound to take a 
more menacing form in the Provinces under the new constitution. That would bring 
the significance of socialist activities more into the forefront. She justified the exis¬ 
tence of the Sooialist Party within the Congress, objected to the working of the next 
reformed Constitution and urged Congress men to plaoe before the country their im¬ 
mediate programme. There was pressing need for a suitable programme on immedi¬ 
ate economic demands of peasants and workmen by which the fight on a olims basis 
would be built out of their day to day struggle, with a view to ultimately linking 
with the larger struggle for freedom. TUo building up of a united front, along with 
other parties, amounted to betrayal of tho masses. 

Resolution* 

The Conference passed a number of other resolutions, two of them being put 
from the chair, one expressing condolence on the death of Mr. Shapoorji Saklatwala 
and the second sending greetings to a former chairman of the Conference, Mr. 
Nareudra Dev, now lying ill. 

The Secretary of tho Conferunce, Mr. Jaiprakash Narayan moved a resolution 
urging the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as President of the ensning session of 
the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Meherally seconded the resolution whioh was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Mohanlai Oautam moved a resolution characterising the demands of Mr. S. 
O. Chatterjee, prisoner on hunger-strike, as reasonsable. These demands were (I) 
concentration of political prisoners in central jail, (2) equal treatment and abolition 
of the system of classification, (3) abolition of oellnlar confinement, (4) free supply 
of daily newspaper, magazine and books, (5) return of Andaman prisoners to tneir 
respective provinces, (6) proper medical treatment, and (7) privilege of supplement¬ 
ing diet and clothing at prisoner’s cost. The conference suggested observing 
February 2 as Chattorjee Day to draw the attention of the Government to the 
above demands. The resolution wa3 oarried. 

A resolution appealing for funds for tho party was moved from the Chur 
and oarried. 

The Reforms 

Stcatni Sampurnanand moved the resolution on constitutional Reforms adopted 
by the Snbjeots Committee, rejecting the Reforms Act and urging the Congress to 
wreck the new constitution. This resolution also advised those who entered Counoils 
to press for oertain demands of the masses, suoh as the abolition of land revenue 
system, its replacement by a graduated income-tax on agricultural incomes of above 
44 
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Es. 500 per aunum, abolition of -landlordism and other forms of intermediaries 
between the State and cultivator, a minimum wage of not less than Rs. 30 for 40* 
hour week, freedom of speech and press, oanoollation of all arrears of debt and 
revenue ana provision of cheap credit. 

Swami Sampurnanand said that the British Parliament had no right to frame 
India’s constitution. It had been framed definitely to strengthen reactionary forces 
in the country, for example, States’ subjects' had not been given any voioe in the 
affairs of their Governments and big zamindars and landlords had been allowed to 
legitimate demands of the masses. The police and jail port-folios would be nominally 
in the hands of Ministers, who would have strong parties at their back to suppress 
all legitimate agitation. It would be really a case of Indians fighting Indians. 
Congress Socialists believed in making use of the Legislatures only for wrecking 
the oonstitntion. 

Mr. R. A . Khedgihar , General Secretary, All-India Trade Union Congress, said 
that workers had been all along opposing the framing of the constitution by 
Parliament. When the Simon Commission landed in Bombay, as a protest, workers 
went on strike and this was the first strike on a purely political issue. By the 
proposed constitution, the right of electing representatives by trade union was given, 
which in no other country existed. By giving this right, the Government proposod 
really to encourage the starting of new unions and thus divide workers into two 
groiros, one in favour of working tho constitution and tho other against it The 
All-India Trade Union Cnngress had made it very clear that workers stood for 

wreoking the constitution and of asserting their right to frame their own constitution. 
Workers were also against aooeptanoe of office. 

Mr. R. K. Khadikar of Poona, winding up the debate, said that onoe the Con¬ 
gress decided to go to the electorate with determination to accept Ministership nnder 
the constitution, it would make the most undesirable alliance with a view to seoure- 

ing majorities, fie said he knew that some Provincial Congress Committees had 

already made approaches to Rao Bahadurs who had kept aloof from the struggle, to 
turn them into good Congressmen for tho purpose of election. It would be suicidal 
if the Socialist Party kept quiet, believing that the Working Committee of the 
Congress had not still made up its mind. It was the duty of the Party not to 

allow Congress ranks being demoralised and disrupted in this manner. The resolu¬ 
tion was passed. 

Messrs. Oharles Masoarenhas, Paliwal, Kulkarni and Khedijkar supported the 
resolution strongly opposing the aooeptanoe of office by the Congress. The resolu¬ 
tion was adopted. The last resolution concerning Italo-Abyssinian War and objecting 
to India’s participation in any war was moved by Mr. S. Banerji and passed. 

Resolution*—Second Day— Meerut—20th. January 1936 

The aeoond and last sitting of the Conference oponed this afternoon, with Srimati 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya in tho chair. The audience was slightly larger than 
yesterday, being about a thousand. Tho agenda contained 20 resolutions, whioh had 
been agreed to in the Subjects Committee after lengthy discussions. 

Cohqrxss Work in Councils 

Mr. Steherally moved the first resolution pointing out the line of aotion whioh 
the Congressites should take in Councils—a line of action whioh would force the 
Government to resort to Ordinance rule. 

Mr. Patwardhan said that even Liberals in offioe would do as muoh an Con¬ 
gressites oonld do if they accepted the Ministry. The Congressmen in Councils should 
try to link the struggle of the masses outside with the struggle inside Counoils. That 
was how mass action shonld be built up and not by satyagraha. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Greetings to Peasants’ Organisations 

On the motion of the President, resolutions were passed extending greetings to 
organisations of workers for peasants in India and abroad and declaring the Party’s 
solidarity in their straggle. 

Swami Sampurnanand moved that the. Congress constitution be so amended as to 
inolude adequate representation of the exploited classes, snoh as workers and peasants, 
and so as to have as its objective oomplete independence. 

Mr. Charlet liatearenhas said that not until peasants and workers participated 
in the straggle for freedom would freedom be achieved. The resolution was passed. 
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Ur. Khedgikar moved calling on members of the party to participate in the 
Labour Week. 

Ur. Maha/ani said it was by thus organising Labour they could over-throw Im¬ 
perialism. The resolution was passed. 

Protection kor the Unemployed 

Mr. Rajaram Sastn moved appealing to the unemployed middle class mon to 
join hands with the unemployed workers and peasants to establish social ownership 
over means of production and us au immediate basis to agitate for an unemployed 
insurance of Rs. 15 per meusom, free supply of milk for children of the unemployed, 
free housiug and other boneftts to tho unemployed. Ho cited extreme cases of 
poverty and .suggested that strong measures should be devised, with a view to 
relieving economic distross. The resolution was passed. 

Ur. Chandobis moved a resolution denouncing the formation of an alliance bet¬ 
ween Congress and reactionary and vosted interests. 

Mr. Faridul Hag Ansari, supporting, said that it was out of greed for high offi¬ 
ces under Government that members of the Congress Parliamentary Board were 
considering an alliance with Liberals and others. The resolution was accepted. 

On the motion of Ur. Mohanlal Oautam , a resolution was passed oalling on 
parties to organise peasants in their territories and send delegates to the Lucknow 
Kisau Confotenoc. 

Several resolutions wero put from tho chair including one concerning the holding 
of an Independence Day and passing resolutions stating the minimum demands of 
the party, expressing sympathy with certain workers of the N. W. F. Province and 
Socialists in jail. 

Dr. Lohia moved a resolution urging tho party to sponsor a resolution at the next 
Congress sess ion for democrat sation of tho Congress by introducing points already 
published, including the removal of tho ulauso relating to manual labour and wearing 
of khaddur. Such obstacles, he said, did not help the Congress, bat were liable to 
load to corruption. The resolution was passed. 

At tho conclusion of the Conference, Ur. Masani, extending greetings to Socialists 
outside India, said there was considerable response from British Socialists, when the 
speaker toured in England last year. 

The Conference ended amidst the shouting of revolutionary slogans. 


The Kerala Congress Socialist Conference 

Third Session—Tellicherry—14th. June 1936 

Tho Third All-Kerala Congress Socialist Conference was held at Tellicherry on the 
14th. June 1936. More than thousand persons attended the Conference. Bobu 
Sampumanand of U. P. presided. 

Welcome Speech 

Extending a cordial welcome to tho delegates and visitors, Mr. A. K, Pillai , 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, referred to the emorgence of the 
Booklist Party within tho Congress and said it was not a show pnt up by oer- 
tain individuals, soeialistieally inclined. Tho Socialist movement in the country was 
the expression of a necessary stage in the political and eoonomio evolution. Con¬ 
stituted as the Indian National Cougress. was to-day, he feared that it would be 
difficult to convert tho Congress into a Socialist body. However unpleasant it might 
be, Mr. Pillai continued, the truth was that the influenoe that prevailed within the 
counsels of tho Congress to-day was predominantly conservative and even capitalis¬ 
tic. The interests of tho Indian capitalist class and vested interests would be natur¬ 
ally to get bat gains in their business as against their rivals in Britain. But this 
neutral conflict of interests was always subject to the more fundamental and instinc- 
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tire desire of self-presemtion. If the commercial and business communities in 
India supported the Congress in the last two fights, it was only because they saw 
in those movements possibilities to improve their business. Now that the working 
class movement was growing more ana more vooal and militant and the Socialist 
Party had definitely stated that they stood for the abolition of private property, 
the vested interests had become frightened. 

Under the oiroumstanos, Mr. Pillai doubted whether it was not too sanguine to 
expect to turn the Congress into an essentially anti-imperialistic organisation with¬ 
out first freeing itself from capitalistic influence. 

Mr. Pillai expressed his belief that socialism was the only salvation of India and 
in this commotion animadverted on the suggestion that socialism was foreign. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Sampumanand then delivered his presidential address of whioh the follow¬ 
ing are extracts 

“The Congress session is over and it is no use expressing any opinion about it 
From the point of view of the Congress socialists' party it may appear to have been 
a suocess, but if it has been a success, the success has not so much been won by 
ns as handed over to us by the group opposed to us, for reasons that suited it best. 
For example, they generously came forward to support our resolutions about war. 
In fact, the war resolution beoarae a resolution of the Working Committee. They 
had made up their minds to concentrate on one or two resolutions, particularly, to 
the election resolution, turning down the rojeotion of office acceptance. On this re¬ 
solution they were adamant, and proved to the hilt that they held the trump cards 
in their hands. While one may not say much aboat the Congress session itself, the 
tour of the Congress President is an important event. Throwing all precedent to 
the winds he has devoted himself to an exposition of sooialism and thereby invited 
much criticism, on his devoted head. A great deal of the agitation that has been 
engineered against sooialism, is mere oleotion propaganda. Its mushroom existence 
will oome to an end after the elections, but in the meantime it will have spread its 
pernicion8 purpose of misrepresenting socialism and injected a number of perfectly 
sensible people with the virus of anti-socialism. This is a fact which you must not 
forget. It behoves you and me to do our little bit. 

Pandit Jatcaharlal is trying to stress the anti-imperialistic issue and speaking 
socialism as an allied subject. But a concentrated attempt has boon made to draw 
attention away from what he might have to say as an opponent of British imperia¬ 
lism and to concentrate it on his socialistic utterances. 

“The second alarming fact is that the Congress Socialist Party seems to have 
gone into hibernation. We have left Pandit Jawaharlal to do our work for us. This 
will never do. He is not a member of our party aad cannot speak for us. It is no 
part of his business to strengthen our party organisation. As the President of the 
Congress, his hands are partially tied and he has probably to speak the language of 
compromise where his intellect would lead him otherwise. It is for us to strengthen 
onr party and to speak where others oanuot or will not. 

“One of the things advocated by the President was the foundation of the “Civil 
Liberties’ Union”, a union, whose membership should be open to ail political parties 
and whose funotion should be to resist the encroachments on oivil liberties like the 
right of association, speech, writing and freedom of movement, unless, it has been 
proved in a competent court of law that suoh right has been abused. A vast volume 
of opinion has been expressed on the subjeot, but what is remarkable is the absolute 
unanimity not only of thought, but of languages as well, which has characterised 
the expression of liberal opinion. Pandit Jawharla! Nehru has made it perfectly 
clear that the proposed Union will funotion in a purely non-party manner. The 
most timid of liberals need not therefore lose his sleep over it. He may rest 
assured that if he joins it, his maroh towards Dominion Status will not be deneoted 
by a step. I speak of Dominion Status. It is a goal unworthy of India, the Statute 
of Westminister notwithstanding. And the amount of suffering and saorifloe required 
to reach it are no less than what is neoessary for the attainment of oomplete 
independence. 

“This brings me to the subject of the united front. In the recent past we have 
heard a good deal about it. The main question is this, are you prepared to suffer 
and are you prepared to take the responsibility of making the country suffer all that 
the attempt to attain independence implies ? if you are not, then you are weloome 
to try to talk your way to Swaraj but little i6 to be gained by our standing shoulder to 
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shoulder together. I have spoken in detail only about the Liberals, bat what I have said 
will apply with much moro equal force to those other bodies, many of them com¬ 
munal organisations, which seem to have no principles to guide them, but change 
their view from day to day to suit the changing views of this leader or that There 
are genuinely anti-imperialist bodies in the country, inside and outside the Congress, 
which howsoever much they may differ as to their other objects and methods or 
details or ideals, are absolutely united in their objective of removing that incubus 
of imperialism which is eating into the very vitals of the oountry. It is with thorn 
that a united front is not only desirable but profitable. 

“The Congress has deoiaed that the elections shall be contested. We are not 
opposed to this decision. But the great question of offioe acceptance has been 
shelved. The Congress High Command which includes amongst itself some of our 
greatest diplomats—may I congratulate you, gentlemen, from tne south for supplying 
some of the greatest masters in this line ?— have so manoevoured things that the 
question will not come up for discussion, at any rate for decision, till the time 

oomes when only one decision is possible, and that, a decision in favour of offloo 
acceptance. 

“In this situation oar party has an important part to play. It is the herald of the 
new light and the new life. It has to wake up peoplo from lethargy. Our great 
role lies in preaching to the people the message of a new life, in enthusing them 
for taking part in tiio great revolution in which all that is bad in law, religion and 
morals, in social organisation, property relations, and politics shall disappear. Much 
will have to go, but thus alone oan a now life emerge. No tinkering reforms will 
serve our purpose.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted the following resolutions 

The Conference congratulated Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on having given a distinct 
and authoritative lead as President of the Indian National Congress and appealed to 
all radioals in the Congress to develop the anti-imperialist struggle by making the 
primary Congress organisations livo cells of the wider nationalist struggle by bring¬ 
ing about oiosor contact betweon the radioal elements and the masses by sternly 
resisting all suppression of civil liberties, by guarding against all attempts to hustle 
India into an Imperialist war and by carrying on a ceaseless campaign against the 
Government of India Act and for the right of self-determination. 

The Conference held that Right Wing Congress leaders lay more emphasis in 
capturing the legislatures than in resisting the Government of India Act and that 
the demand for the constituent Assembly was entirely neglected. 

The Conference appealed to the radicals to start forthwith a strong oampaign to 
focus public attention on this vital issue. 

The Conference drew the attention of the publio to the suppression of civil 
liberties in Cochin and Travancore an d appealed to the public workers to strengthen 
the movement fot securing fundamental citizenship rights. 

The Conference believed that it was the duty of the State to provide work and 
livelihood for every citizen of the State and welcomed the movement of the unem¬ 
ployed started in Malabar. 

The Conference woteomod the move made recently at Lucknow to form an All- 
India Peasant movemont and appealed to public workers in Kerala to develop a 
strong agrarian movement there. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Bihar Political Conference 


19th. Session—Patna—15th. & 16th. January 1936 

The 19th. Session of the Bihar Political Conference, conveued for the first time 
since it was dispersed by the authorities sis years back, commenced sitting at Patna on 
the 15th. January 1936 amidst soenes of unprecedented enthusiasm, heightened to a 
considerable extent by the presence of Babu Rajondra Prasad, President of tho 'Indian 
National Congress. About 5,000 delegates, mostly Kisans and Sonthals, and an equal 
number of visitors attended. 

"Welcome Addbess 

Welcoming the delegates, Sj. Ramnarayan Singh , Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee, made a special appeal to take into consideration the question ot tho 
excluded areas in the now Constitution. He regretted that although Chhotanagpur 
was very rich in natural resources, its inhabitants were extremely poor dne to 
systematic exploitation by outside agonoies. 

PuesiDEXTMt. Address 

Babu Ramdayalu Situjh, President of the Conference, noxt delivered an illumina¬ 
ting address in the course of which he said that the Government of India Act was not 
at all based on popular opinion and as such did not deserve to get tho support of tho 
people of India. In the courso of an incisive analysis of the proposed Indian Constitution, 
he declared that what is being sought to be foisted on India in the name of Responsible 
Government was nothing but autocracy pure and simple, and that in spite of the 
new Constitution, the Government of India would continue to bo as irresponsible 
as before. They could have an idea of the spirit in which the Constitution was 
likely to be worked from what had beon going on oven boforo the introduction of 
the Reforms, as evidencod by the enactment of coercive laws, both in tho Centre 
and in the Provinces. Thoir masters were out to arm themselves with sufficient 
powers by means of Public Safety Acts throughout the country, which constituted 
an encroachment on tho elementary rights of tho people. Tho speaker omphasised 
that India’s interest lay in being able to frame lior own Constitution and in 
creating such an atmosphere in the country that the situation might compel the 
British Government to accept that Constitution. 

Mr. Sinha emphasisod that tho Congress creed of indopendonoe could not 
be achieved through the Councils. But he supported the Council programme 
because Congressmen’s ontry into tho Legislatures would prevent the latter from 
being puppets in the hands of Governors ana help in promoting the awakening in 
the couutry. For achievement of thoir aims, special attention would havo to be 

E aid to work outsido the Councils and to the task of creating a powerful seotion 
y harnessing all scattered forces and removal of their own weaknesses. It was the 
bounden duty of all Congressmen—whenever tho policy aud programme to bo doeidod 
hereafter in respect of Counoils may bo,—to apply themsoives to the task of organis¬ 
ing the people and making them strong and powerful. 

The speaker pleaded for concentration on the Congress constructive programme 
to the need of strengthening tho Congress organisation and making it more widespread. 
Although the cry of Independence reverberated in every village and respect for Con¬ 
gress was literally overflowing, as tho Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations have demons¬ 
trated, he confessed that branches of the Congress had not sprung up in all places 
nor wore those existing as strong or effective as they ought to be. The country 
lived mainly in the villages and the Congress workers should, therefore, take up their 
abode in the villages and work amongst the peoplo. 

Mr. Sinha put in a passiouato plea for the amelioration of the lot of the Kisans, who 
had been hit disastrously by the prevailing economic depression and for whom no 
ameliorative measures had even boon attempted in Bihar and from whom* illegal 
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exactions yot continued to be exactod by many landlords. Referring to the sugar 
industry, the speaker asserted that instead of being an instrument of point to the 
Kisans, it had becomes a moans of exploiting them and narrated at length the various 
ways in whioh the Kisans are harassed and deniod even the oost of production by 
sugar mill-owners. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—16th. January 1936 

Tlio conference) concluded to-day. Eleven resolutions were adopted, four of 
which, put from tho chair, were carried without discussion. One of tho resolutions 
drew a spirited attack on the Government policy from Mr. Srikriahna Singh who 
criticised members of tho local council for passing the public Safety Act and gave a 
warning that iu fur.ure elections such people would uot be allowed representation. 

Two other resolutions for reduction of rents duo to economic depression and tho 
zulum of zamindars wore also passed. Tho former resolution was sponsored by Mr. 
Sahajanunda who warned tho zamindars that if they did not improve the day was near 
wliou they would cease to exist. It also demanded the appointment of an enquiry 
committee of the Congress for the amelioration of tho condition of tho tenanoy. 

Business concluding, Babu Rajendra 1‘raaad , Congress President, addressed the 
conference emphasizing tho necessity of carrying out a constructive programme of the 
Congress which had effoctod groat changes throughout the country and held that all 

S olitical improvements wore due to Congress efforts and said that tho message of 
le Congress had reached the remotest parts of tho eonntry. Baba Rajendra Prasad 
appealed for Hindu-Muslim unity fur the attainment of Swaraj and said disunity be¬ 
tween communities was exploited by Governments. The speaker concluded by em¬ 
phasizing the need of furthering rural uplift work and village industries. Ho said 
that it was tho duty of tho Govornmeut to reduce their expenditure budget. 


The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

37th. Session—Karaikudi—25th. & 26th. January 1936 

The 37th. Session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference commenced at Karaikudi on 
the 25th. January 1936. Mrs. Rukmani Lakshtnipati , in the 0001-86 of her presi¬ 
dential address, Said 

“In revievving the work as between the last Conference and now and the results 
achieved thereby it is our proud privilege to state that we have carried on intensive 
work in Tamil Nadu with implicit confidence in the policy and programme of ' the 
Congress. Triumph after triumph has established the confidence of the people in 
the Congress Reactionary parties who have been routed in ali the eleotions from the 
Legislative Assembly to tho Local Boards and Municipalities. 

“I would on this occasion humbly and respectfully invite all those who have 
held out so long from joining the Congress. It is high time we realised that it is 
wrong to divide forces when the objective is the same. 

“In their recent public utterances liberal leaders have expressed much willingness 
to join the Congress but pointed out difficulties. Some ask the Congress to ohange 
its goal from one of complete Independence to one of Dominion Status and denonnoe 
the methods adopted by the Congress during the last 15 years. In short, they 
demand that tho Congress should give up all that has seoured for its present strength, 

“I need hardly say that this is not practical politics. As regards Kbadi clause 
and manual labour franchise, those provisions rotate only to holders of office in the 
Congress organisation and not to candidates for legislatures. Bat I mast plainly 
declare that Congress cannot benefit by raero addition of men and women who oome 
in with mental reservation or opon objections to the vital artioles of the Congress 
programme, viz., Khali, removal of untouchability, prohibition and nationalism as 
opposed to communahsm. 1 must make it oqually plain that everyone who comes 
in is weloome but he must accept the Congress discipline in the entirety. 

“I need not say anything about the Socialist members of the Congress except that 
I hope that they will adhere to the timely advice of Pandit Jawahanal Nehru not to 
set up dissensions in the Congress. 
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“The ourse of untonchability is alienating the intelligentsia among the Harijans 
from the Hindu religion. I do hope and pray that this will be realised by the 
leaders of the Hindu oommnnity before it is too late. It is trne that the Harijans 
will really gain nothing worth gaining by abandoning Hinduism and will 
probably lose much by isolating themselves permanently from the Hindu 
community. Both Harijans and the general body of the Hindus stand to lose much 
by a wrong step. It is true that the oppressor has no right to ask for patienoe on 
the part of the oppressed. Tet I plead for patienoe in view of the undoubted awaken¬ 
ing of the Hindu community that is coming, if it has not already come. 

“I would take this opportunity of congratulating the Hariian Sevak Sangha for 
their splendid record of work and I appeal to you to support them in every war. 

“Yet another distressing problem to bo tackled to-day is the condition of the 
agricultural population. The prosperity of the State depends upon the well-being of 
the ryots, for it is they that contribute the > largest portion to the revenues of this 
provinoe. With the fall in prices agriculture fell and with it fell trade. Bad 
seasons, bad harvests, the import of foreign rice, the ruinous land revenue policy 
of an. unsympathetic Government, the indebtedness of ryots, the lack of proper 
irrigation facilities, prohibitive rates in railway freight, lack of proper credit 
facilities, and lack of proper communications nave added to the distress of the 
ryots. Mnoh worse are the conditions of the zamindari ryots to whom some kind 
of relief is sought to be brought through the Estate’s Land Act Amending Bill of 
Mr. Patnaik. I hope it will receive the support of alt those who sympathise with 
the cause of Zamia ryots. The first task of Swaraj Government will be to effect 
agrarian reforms. 

‘"The policy of Justice Ministers in respect of District Boards and Municipality, 
particularly the bifurcation of Boards and misnse of nomination powers in this 
connection lias oreated universal indignation as admitted even by the Anglo-Indian 
journal the “Madras Mail.” 

“The root oause of this and other evils is the unjustifiable extension of the life 
time of the legislature and a ministry on whom the electorate has passed the 
dearest voice of no-confidenoe on all possible occasions. It is scandalous that such 
a time-expired and openly-denounood ministry should have the power to nominate 
the members to bifurcated boards and that new legislation snoh as the Tobaoco Bill 
should be sought to be passed through the present unrepresentative Oonnoil ignoring 
widespread protests. 

“lit me also refer to another crying injustice viz., the Criminal Tribes Act, 
under which whole communities are presumed to he guilty and made to undergo 
indignities without proof of guilt. The aot is a shame to the Indian Statute Book. 

“Capture of Legislatures and Boards apart, the strength of the Congress depends 
on the amount of work we do in villages by way of propaganda as well as cons¬ 
tructive work. If only we learn to have faith in ourselves, to understand one 
another in a good spirit, place the oountry’s interests above personal considerations 
and cultivate the spirit of mutual toloratiou. I am sure it is not very difficult to see 
our goal within a measurable distanoe of time. 

[Resolutions—2nd. Day—26th. January 1936 

Goal or Purna Swaraj 

The following resolutions were passed at tho open session of the Conference to-day. 
The resolution defining the goal of the Congress as Purna Swaraj to be attained 
by non-violent means was adopted unanimously. 

The following are some of the important resolutions which were passed at the Sub¬ 
jects Committee and passed in the open Conference. 

“This Conference meeting on the Independence Day reiterates the determination 
of the people of this province as of the rest, of India that their straggle shall not 
cease until the attainment of Purna Swaraj and that they are resolved on adopting 
every means decided upon from time to time by the Indian National Congress to 
that end in aooordance with the creed of non-violence and prays that God may 
{five the people of Tamil Nad the requisite determination and spirit of saorifioe to 
respond to the call of national self-respect.” 

“This Conference offers its grateful thanks to the people for showing their confi¬ 
dence in the Congress in all the elections reoently held and tenders its congratula¬ 
tions to all Congress workers and sympathisers in the provinoe for their zealous and 
patriotic service in this connection, which has been crowned with snoh marked sno- 
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cess in spite of all odds and appeals to the voters to oontinne their support to Con¬ 
gress on every occasion and make it an irresistible power. 

Piiopaoation or Khaddar 

The resolution regarding propagation of khaddar in spite of the high cost was 
subjected to severe criticism iu which Mr. C. Rajagopctlachariar took an active part. 
As many as ten delegates spoke on the subjoot, majority of them holding the view 
that the popularity and sale of khaddar would be seriously affected if the price was 
increased consequent on increased wages to spinners. They held. that there had al¬ 
ready been a setback in sales as a sequel to the Congress not insisting on its mem¬ 
bers to wear Khaddar and having given thorn an alternative in the use of Swadeshi 
mill-made cloths. 

Mr. Oopalkriahmn, on behalf of the Socialist group, suggested retrenchment by 
putting an end to the Khaddar depots in various parts of tho province on which 
they wore incurring a good lot of expenditure running to several hundreds. He said 
Congress hod been doing vigorous Khadi propaganda for the past thirteen years edu¬ 
cating the people particularly on tho economic aspoct of tho question and if the 
Khaddar movement had not come to stay, the Congress, he said, would do well to 
bid goodbye to the same and take up some other work which would pay better and 
relieve the starviug millions in the country. He wanted the sale of Knaddar to be 
given to independent merchants instead of stocking them and selling them through 
depots kept up ut enormous cost. 

Mr. Rajagapalachariar , meeting the criticisms, made a fairly long speech in 
Tamil. The move to increase tho wages of the spinners, he said, came last year when 
Mahatma Oandlii found that tho wages paid to them were hardly sufficient to meet 
their bare cost of sustenance. The fundamental object underlying the Khaddar move¬ 
ment was to provide food for tho foodless or half-fed, whose number in the country 
ran into millions. It. ought to he the fanotion of a civilised Oovernment to provide 
means of occupation for the unemployed or provide funds to give them doles. Since 
the Oovernment was not doing it, the Congress had taken up the duty and the Khad¬ 
dar Movement was principally intended to solve to some extent the problem of find¬ 
ing food for tho aotnally starving people. 

He appealed to tho delegates to view this mattor in that aspect more than any¬ 
thing else and create a greater demand for khaddar by intensive propaganda in the 
country. Tho resolution was split into two parts, cue asking for support to khadi move¬ 
ment and the other regarding wages to spinners. The latter raised a controversy 
and ultimately it was withdrawn by the permission of the house. Tho first part was 
pat to vote and carried. 

Harm an Uplift 

The other resolutions wore 

“This Conference appeals to the people to show greater vigour and earnestness in 
carrying oat the programme of removal of the religious and social disabilities of the 
Harijang in tho Hindu community which anyone with a sense of justice or fairplay 
cannot tolerate any longer. 

Support to Khadimk and Villaqb Industries 

“The Conference appeals to the people to give increased support to khaddar and 
all other village industries which aru the sure instruments of rural reconstruction 
and put hope and life in tho people of this country. 

Extension of Council's Life 

Regarding extension of tho life of tho Council, the resolution that was passed 
read 

“The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the extension of the life¬ 
time of tho Madras Legislative Council aud of the ministry, on the plea that a fresh 
election under the uew constitution may tako place at some unknown date in future. 
That the electorate will be enlarged under the new constitution is no justification 
whatsoever for continuing tho Council, and the Conference considers that the autho¬ 
rity of the beauracracy is preferable to the continuance of wholly discredited Minis¬ 
ters, whose only concern will bo how to circumvent the popular vote. The plea of 
the Chief Minister that lie did not desire and was never even oonsulted about the 
extension, if true, exposes unfitness for the office ho holds, as it was his plain duty 
to insist on being consulted and to advise a dissolution, which Oovernment could not 
have overruled.' 1 

45 
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Otiibk Resolutions 

The Conference strongly condemned the land revenue / ollcy of the Government 
and urged early codification of the law governing ]pA revenue. The Conference 
further condemned the attitude of the Government in the matter of remission of 
hist and called upon the ryots to agitate for necessary reforms. 

The Conference recommended to the Tamil Nad Congress Committee the sugges¬ 
tion to organise walking tours of Congress propagandists in villages in every district 
for carrying the Congress message ana to fulfil the constructive programme. 

The Conference further requested all Congress leaders to travel in third class 
while on Congress propaganda tour at Congress expense. 

“This Conference expresses its sincere sympathy to Indians overseas in their 
present state and appeals to Congress members in the Assembly to take steps to 
remedy their grievances.” 

“This Conference strongly oondemns the Tobacco Bill introduced by the Govern¬ 
ment in the Madras Legislative Oounoil.” 


Congress and Write Paper 

Put from the Chair and carried unanimously, the Conference oongratulated the 
Congress members of the Legislative Assembly on their work in the last two sessions 
but strongly condemned the attitnde of the Government of India and of the Viceroy 
in having disregarded the verdiot of the Assembly duly constituted, on many 
occasions. 

Ur. Ranamurthi brought an amendment to be added as para three of the resolu¬ 
tion and the same was seconded by Mr. Karuppiah. The amendment was almost on 
the same line as the resolution passed recently at the All-India Socialists’ Conference 
at Meernt. The mover of the amendment oritioised the action of the Congress 
representatives of the Assembly in not rejecting the White Paper in toto ana for 
having formed a coalition with the Jinnah party and supported nls resolution. He 
also said that the Congress Party had not taken any steps for the convening of a 
Constituent Assembly and that these were breaches of election pledges by Congress- 


amendment was moved at Jubbnlpore 
He would, therefore, 


men. The President observed that a similar _... 

before the All-India Congress Committee and it was defeated, 
plaoo the amendment for consideration of the House. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, M. L. A., contended that there was no breach of 
election pledges, that the mover had brought two charges against the Assembly 
Congressmen, that they did not reject the White Paper in toto and that they did 
not make any attempt for oonvening of the Constituent Assembly. Regarding the 
first oharge he would say that the Congress Party brought forward a resolution for the 
rejection of tho White Paper. There were communal differences in the Assembly 
also, but Mussulmans and Europeans voted against it Mr. Aney’s resolution did 
not oome up before the Assembly at all. Mr. Jinnoh’s resolution was the only one, 
which came up before the Assembly and Government, they knew, would not support 
it. So Congressmen had to support tho only resolution condemning the White 
Paper. The speaker could not see anything wrong in it, and would leave the 
matter to the judgment ot the house. 

As regards the second oharge, the formation of a Constituent Assembly was not a 
day’s task and waa not an easy ono. Thoy were working in that direction. Besides, 
some support was necessary from Government also. When the Congress found that 
they could expect some help from Government, they would move in that direction. 
Failing that, they would try to unite and consolidate the other parties in their 
favour. For these reasons lie would say thero was no meaning in Mr. Ramamurthi 
saying that there was a breach of election plodgos on the part of the Congress 
representatives in the Assembly. 

The amendment was pat to voto and defeated by an overwhelming majority and 
the original resolution was carried unanimously. 

Electoral Rolls 


The next resolution road 

“This Conference draws tho attention of all Congress workers in the Provinoe 
to the importance of having electoral roils uuder tho Reforms Constitution prepared 
perfectly, and appeals to them to carefully watch the preparation by Government 
and to take steps to remove imperfections wherever thoy may occur”. This waa 
oartied unanimously. 
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The Conference was of opinion that Congress should participate in labour move¬ 
ments for redress of grievances and that labourers should join the Congress and 
work for it and their uplift. 

The following resolution regarding conditions for the adoption of Congress candi¬ 
dates evoked considerable discussion: 

“The Conference, while welcoming into Congress organisation all those who have 
so far stood aloof, is of opinion that buforo new entrants may be set up as Congress 
candidates, tlioir names should have been in Congress register for a period of at 
least six months and they should surrender any titles they may have received from 
Government It calls upon Tamil Nad Congress Committee to make ruieB to this 
effect” 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

15th. Session—Cocanada—9 th. & 10th. February 1936 

The Fifteenth Andhra Provincial Conference assembled at Cocanada on the 9th. 
February 1936 j iu the Conference Pandal under the presidentship of Mr. <?. 
Ramalinga licddy, A largo number of delegates from all over the provinoe, 
including ladies, atteudod. The Conference began with recitation of the Vedic hymns 
by pandits and prayer by lady volunteors. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. Subrahmany tm, Chairman of tho Rocoption Committee, welcoming the 
President and delegates, commended tho triple programme of boyoott of councils, 
preparing the country for diroot action and carrying on village reconstruction work. 

Mr. T. Prakatnm, declaring the Conference open, advooated council-entry and 
acceptance of office, as there was uo suitable atmosphere in the country for direct 
action. 

Presidential Address 

The President, Mr. O. R. Reddy then delivered his address in Telugu extempore, 
which lasted an hour. The following is tho English rendering of his speeoh 

Irrespective of party, the country shares with the Empire and the world th« 
grief felt for the death of tho King-Bmporor. The world’s fever which started in 
1914 has not yet quite subsided and, if anything, additional ailments have cropped 
up. It is therefore a universal misfortuno that so good a physician as George V is 
not available to continuo his huating touch. 

Great is our concern at the oontiuuud ill-health of Mahatma Gandhi. He also is 
a personality of universal roach. His nationalism is an inferenoe from his humanity 
ana the gospel for human uplift which he lias boon preaching and practising. May 
the might of onr universal good wishes help to restore him speedily to full health 
and strength. 

So Babu Rajondra Prasad is laying down the Presidentship of the Congress soon. 
His roign over us has boon a year of noble service and universal benevolence. It was 
a most auspicious hour of my life when ho stopped with me as my gnest in 
Chittoor. I confess I havo become a slave to his personality. So sweet, so charming, 
so strenuous and soulful it is ! It is a pity that the Government of India should 
have {attacked him iu tho way thoy havo done in their annual publication. Tho 
attack is unfair and ill-conditioned and, I am sure, will bo resented by Europeans 
as well as Indians. The Government are furious at his suooess and the idea of 

S arallel Government by the Congross. If he has failed, they would have praised, 
'ailnres are the pets of Imperialism. 

I congratulate Pandit Jawhavlal Nehru on his elcotion as President of the 
Congress. I ardently desire to oxtend to him all co-operation possible. 

My present address should bo road as a continuation of my Tutioorin speech. No 
doubt, as Lord Morloy said, if a truth is worth stating it is worth repeating, but 1 
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would rather avoid repetitions, at any rate by myself, as I don't think that my troths 
are quite so precious as all that, and pass on to fresh woods and pastures new. 

What is the Congross situation ? its present characteristics are as follows 
(a) Indefinite suspension of Civil Disobedience; and (b> capture of all statutory 
bodies and using them as far as possible as leverage for Indian Nationalism. 

Civil Disobedience or any policy of a revolutionary nature, whether violent or 
non-violent, is not dependont on numbers but on equality, discipline, valour and 
organisation of the troops and their capacity to strike at the right moment and 
perseverance. Council-entry, on the other hand, is much more a function of numbers 
and therefore there is bound to be a deterioration of equality. Elections sometimes attract 
holiday patriots who won’t be available on working days. This shows that the 
general level of character in the oountry is still below nationalistic par. Council 
politics not infrequently necessitate working with other groups and making necessary 
readjustments in onr policies and methods. Allowance roust be made for theBe 
contingencies and a less puritan spirit cultivated which, however, should not degene¬ 
rate into latitndinarianism. My views on tho relationship betwoen Council-entry 
and lifting of tho ban on offioe are well-known. If Council-entry, thon no ban ; if 
ban, then no Council-entry. 

Tho now Constitution should be replaced by another in substantial conformity 
with the dootrine of self-dotcrmiuation proclaimed as ono of tho aims of tho alli&s 
in tho Croat War. Uoare-archy is worse than dyarchy aud indisputably so in tho 
Centre. It intensifios the divisions amongst our people*; is based ou distrust; denies 
adequate political liberty and imposes euonomio fetters which render promotion of 
mass materia! prosperity impossible. Our parties also condemn it strongly. The 
Liberals are one with us in wanting this Constitution scrapped. Tho Justice Party 
also condemns the Control arrangements and would like to see them ohanged. The 
paradox of Indian politics are ono in substance, parties are different. The reasons 
for this are(a) Lack of intense sincerity in the views -publicly hold and the 
maladjustment of profession and cliarooter; (b) Differences in the methods to be 
employed; for oxaraplo, other parties havo said that on account of Civil Disobedience 
they would not join the Congross : but now that Civil Disobodienco has been given 
up for tho present, they did not soem to be in a hurry to come iu; (c) Scramble 
for positions and subordinating the oountry’s interests for personal. In our public 
ethics we are nearer the Chinese than tho Japanese. 

An analysis will show Council-ontry involves functioning at three different levels. 

(a) Central or All-India : This is the field of national rights. Here we would 
like to see all our oountrymon fight shouldor to shoulder together as one body. 

(h) Provinoial : It cannot he doniodjthat some real power is given to the people, 
though the Constitution by its poouliar provisions respecting tho composition of the 
local Councils, Upper Chambers, Communal electorates, interest electorates, etc., has 
not given 11 s a democracy. Straight functioning seems diflioult. But still we can 
make our policies prevail in substanoo. Land Revenue, Estates Land Act, spread of 
eduoation, temperance, Swadeshi, eto„ may all be dealt with in sufficiently radical 
fashion. Questions of finance and taxation will arise: also additions to the income 
of the Province as by State-enterprises, iiko ’compulsory insurance of officials, etc. 
A large majority functioning on a definite and fairly extensive programme may do 
much to alleviate the lot of the masses. 

(o) Local: la the local bodies much may be done to promote Hindi, elementary 
education, Swadeshi, etc. 

I would like to seo a Central Stores especially for supplying on indent articles 
needed by iooal bodies. In this way we can impose and improve Swadeshi on a 
largo scale. Rural reorganisation and rural finance should not be neglected. In this 
connection, I would emphasise the need for reserving a dofinite percentage of the 
yearly revenue collections from each village to the use of that village itself, so that 
each village may have a development fund whioh will grow automatically from year 
to year. 

Though thus there are three levels, all should be nationalistic in tone and fuuotion 
under the Congress. The constructive programme whioh is more a prosperity pro¬ 
gramme than politios should be a common ground of all parties. It is a pity that 
Government soents politios in this Hold also and has insinuated in its attack on Baba 
Rajondra Prasad that the Congress has given a standing invitation to earfchquakos 
in order to rehabilitate itself by consequential sooial service. Of coarse, it is now 
dear that after Quetta even earthquakes won’t give ns a chance of serving our 
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people. T sincerely trust that Government will not continue this rigid policy of 
prophylactio measures to prevent the spread of Congrcssisra amongst our countrymen. 

The elections gonerally involve contests, though in a subject country sufficiently 
patriotic, they are neither necessary nor desirable ; however, those are and will be 
contested. The Congross contests as a national organisation, the rest either as local 
parties or vain-glorious individuals whose one ambition is to be the cocks on their 
own dunghills and to show how in their particular corners they are wonderfully 
supremo and invincible. In England, though thoro aro parties, administrative integrity 
is never allowed to be vitiated. If administrative power is misused, the followers 
themselves will not tolerate it. Administrative honesty and integrity and patriotism 
aro the oommon ground of all the parties in England. Thoir politics aro clean and 
do not provoko the South Americau spirit of Civil War. An onlightonod and large- 
minded leader of the Justice Party once remarked to mo that because England was 
free, therefore she was honourable. True, as far as it goes, but then it is not 
equally true to say the English race is honourable nud therefore England is free V 
In any case as freedom is a root of racial integrity, I hope all parties will work 
to achieve it. 

A new reign in English History lias commenced. Tho international situation is 
not without possible portents. Germany, heavily armed ; Russia a standing menace 
to Capitalism ; the Far East in turmoil with Japan functioning in China as England 
had done in India. The Ttalo-Abyssinian War and United Egyptian nationalism; 
England caunot afford to alionate India and if India can spoak with one voioo British 
Imperialism will drop its paotonded doafuoss. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s call for unity is conceived in noble spirit 
to which we ail respond. But tho actual methods he suggests aro likoly to create 
moro difficulties than they solve. What is tho good of asking tho Congress to change 
its creed ? And its methods by which it has gained tho popularity it now enjoys ? 
Babu Rajendra Prasad’s solution is hotter. He says fusion on these lines being im¬ 
possible, tho Liberal Party should co-operato i. o„ on specific issues. I would like 
to make a remark or two. 

Trying to co-operate on this or that isolated issue, as it arises, will rodune our 
Councils and Assemblies to shandies with thoir daily bargains. I would prefer a 
coalition on a largo enough programme in which tho main part of the Congress 
policy should bo ombodied. This would load to a general co-operation not dependent 
on each day’s temperature and lead to moro intimate understanding and coalesoence. 
In connection with tho Karaikudi Conforoneo much was published for and against 
coalitions. It goes without saying that fusion is butter than coalition, provided of 
course it is the other parties that fuse with tho Congross and are absorbed into the 
premier nationalistic organisation. Though logic favours fusion, historical antece¬ 
dents may hinder its immediate adoption. Anil history is a karma which can only 
be liquidated gradually. Pro-eloetion coalitions are obviously better than post-election 
coalitions, because they avoid oxponse and bitterness of contest. And furthermore 
they render the adoption of a oornprohonsive and radioal programme easior. If, after 
the general election, when you are known to be in a minority or in a shaky position, 
you try to offset coalition, it will not bo satisfactory. Coalitional comradeship in a 
general eloction wouldlitself bo a cementing influenoe. If hands are joined to-day, 
hearts may join to-morrow, which is the principle of orthodox Hindu marriages. 

From au unexpected quarter there has boon a response to the appeal I made re¬ 
cently in my Goknale Hall spoooh for Party Federation on the basis of the primaoy 
of tho Congress and the Karachi programme. I allude to the speech of the Kumara- 
raja of Venkatagiri who, spoaking on behalf of his party, declared readiness to co- 
operato with other parties and alluded appreciatively to what I had said on the 
subject. 

Reoent developments in Egypt convey some valuable lessons. The constitution of 
Zaghlul Pasha, tho leader of the Wafd or tho Egyptian Congress Party, was abro¬ 
gated bv tho King five years ago who imposod a new and restrictive constitution by 
Royal Deoroe and inaugurated an ora of repression under Mahmud Pasha, Sidqui Pasha 
ana others. The Wafd was not merely hounded out of offioe but was persecuted. 
And yet though it did not occupy ministerial positions, because it stood firm and the 
people unitedly stood by it, tho King found that he could not carry on for ever, 
international dealings having beeomo impossible beuauso his Ministers were regarded 
as unpopular and unlit to speak in the name of the country. A year and a half ago, 
the King felt bound to dismiss his anti-Wafd ministers and install a neutral ministry 
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under Nossim Pasha, the Wafd leader. This illustrates that offices aro not essential 
to influenoe and a power for national good—a lesson which, I trust, all Indian parties 
will learn. When tho Italo-Abyssinian War broke out, the Egyptian leaders were 
wise enough and patriotic enough to form a united front. And presecutors of Wafd 
are now its worshippers. Instead of losing oaste theroby, they have gained honour and 
popularity. The essential terms of this united front appoar to be the following: that a 
neutral Government bo installed to carry on the routine until the general elections 
are over. Incidentally, it is to see that the election game is not played with loaded 
dice by any party. The delegation empowered to nogotiate a treaty with England 
should be headed by Nahas Pasha, the wakf leader. 

Our Round Table Conference failed because it had no head and all did not have the 
fiamo heart. A furthor lesson of pith and moment derivable from the Egyptian 
Constitution is this that the Wafd achieved this result without recourse to civil die- 
obedience or other measures of passive resistance. 

Counoil-entry has undoubtedly its uses, but its effectiveness depends on the masses 
strength behind the representatives. The power of an Ambassador is proportional to tho 
force of the country he represents. Similarly, with tho CounoillorB. If the people are not 
behind a parliament, the parliament cannot last. The Czar was able to dissolve the 
Duma again and again until his autocracy came crushing to the earth during the war. 
Satyagraha is the moral, spiritual root of what peor India has achieved so far, and 
what honour she commands in tho world at large. Patriotic spirit and patriotic 
service, contempt for all that is low and ourrupt even when it occupies positions of 
secular power and influenco, devotion to duty, sympathy with the masses—these are 
the real life of a people and not the Boards and Counoils. Institutions are the tools 
and the organs, life and soul are creator than institutions and cover a large sphere. 
The Gandnian Yuga is perhaps the brightest period in our history sinoe the fur- 
flung glory of Asoka. Mahatmaji has re-discoverod to us the lost world of woman- 

8 ower in India, lost sinco the Vedio and Mahabharata timos. Civil Disobedience is 
10 application of Satyagraha in ono particular manner or direction and is not the 
whole of Satyagraha. For Satyagraha is a spirit that must pervade all our activities. 
People may be unfit for one reason or another, to broak laws, to court jail and carry 
on Civil Disobedience. But they should not therefore be regarded as unfit for other 
and minor functions in the great army of Nationalism. But honour first and _ fore¬ 
most always to the soldiers and more especially Sri Gnmmididala Durgabai, Sri 
Vedantam Kamaladevi and other sisters of their typo and quality. Nor should I 
forgot Sri Vemuganti Papayamma, a resolute worker in the constructive field. Just as 
poaoe has its victories no less than war, so the constructive work has its heroism 
no less than Civil Disobedience. If we, Councilwallas, and others of our type shine 
at all to-day, it is by the reflected light of tho heroes and heroines of Satyagraha. 

We oannot rest content until Swaraj is achieved and by Swaraj, I mean tho 
substance of Independence as Mahatmaji defined it in his imperative manner. We 
do not want the shadow of national status, such as membership of the League of 
Nations, by people selected by tho Governments, or constitutions, drafted after 
consultation with people possessing no diroot and visible authority from tho 
franchise of the people. We have enough of ceremonial nationalism. Even tho 
child that seemea satisfied with its toys yesterday, to-day foels too grown up to be 
satisfied with tinsel and tamasha. It is tho smaller of the two truths to say that 
our strength will depend on oar polioies and ideals. It is the bigger of the two 
truths to say that our polioies should rest on onr strength. So let ns look after 
our strength, our inner unity, onr courage and character, and the policies will look 
after themselves. Be strong and united, tho rest will follow. 

Resolution* 

After the presidential speech the following resolutions were passed. A resolution 
expressing sorrow over the deaths of Mr. Saklatwala and others moved from 
the chair, was carried. ..... 

Another resolution reaffirming that “the goal of India is the attainment of 
Purna Swaraj, i.e., complete independence,” was passed, 

Mr. T. Prakatam moved the following resolution on aoceptanoo of office and Mr. 
A, Kale near Rao seoonded it : 

“This conference is of opinion that while rojecting the new constitution, the ban 
on acoeptance of offioe should be lifted by the Luoknow Congress and definite 
instructions should be issued to Congress organisations to oapture legislatures and 
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with the famine stricken people of 
to tho people to help in all ways to 


Cabinets and carry oat the Congress programme and polloy that would render the safe¬ 
guards, reservations and communal barriers inoperative and Ineffective. Congress minis¬ 
tries should also give effeot to the Fundamental Rights and eoonomie programme 
passed at the Karaoni Congress and should be subjeet to the oontrol of the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

This Conference is farther of opinion that freedom should bo allowed to provinoes 
if the abovo decision cannot be applied to all provinces.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamayya, Mr. M. Annapurnayya and others opposed the reso¬ 
lution, whioh was carried by 03 votes to 35. The Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions—Second Day—lOtb. February 1936 

The following are the more important among the resolutions passed to-day 

“This Conference recommends to the Lucknow Congress that it should definitely 
lav down that the Congress party should not enter into any coalition with any 
other party or parties either daring the elections for the legislatures or in the 
formation of ministries.” 

A resolution inviting the attention of the Assembly members to the immediate 
necessity for modifying prison rnles on the broad lines indicated in the demands 
of Mr. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee (Kakori Conspiracy Case prisoner now on hunger- 
strike) to whom the conference extended its full sympathy in his fast, was passed. 
The resolution urged the abolition of the classification of political prisoners and the 
grant of amenities due to them as citizens and soldiers that struggled for their 
country’s freedom. By another resolution tho conference resolved to oarry on 
constitutional agitation against tho classification of political prisoners into A, B and 
C classes and to agitato for more amenities to political prisoners. 

The Conference recommended to the All-India Congress Committee to advise 
Provincial and District Congress Committees to form separate oommittees within 
them for investigating into tho grievances of the peasants and workers and taking 
steps to get them redressed. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy 
Nellore and Oanjam districts and appealed 
alleviate their misery. 

The Conferenoe condemned the continued detention of the Bengal detenues and 
State prisoners without trial and demanded their immediate release. The conference 
protested against the detention of some Bitaramaraju Fituri prisoners after they 
had served their term of sentence and demanded their immediate release. 

The Conference congratulated Dr. B. Pattabhisitaramayya on his writing and 
presenting the history of the Indian National Congress at the time of the Congress 
Golden Jubilee. 

The Conference condemned the Govornmont’s action in not releasing all political 
prisoners even after oivil disobedience had been suspended. 

The Conferenoe condemned the aotion of the Government in prohibiting wholesale 
the right to prepare salt on tho ground that at a few places some breaches were 
committed by some poor people and opined that this action of the Government was 
against the spirit and letter of the Oaudlii-Irwin Pact and requested, the Congress 
workers and Congress members of the Assembly to carry on agitation to get the 
right restored. , 

The Conference demanded the formation of a separate province for the Andhra 
districts in the Madras Presidency. 

The Conference appealed to the people to give oncouragoment to cottage industries 
in general and khaddar in particular. 

The Conference exhorted the people and District Congress Committees to root 
ont the untonohability and to work for the economic and eduoationa! uplift of Harijans. 

Die Conference recommended to the All-India Congress Committee to advise all 
Provincial and District Committees to organise agricultural exhibitions in provincial 
and district conferences with a view to making such conferences more useful to 
the ryots and to enlightening them on the modern agricultural methods. 

Another important resolution recommending the ensuing Lucknow Congress to 
change the Congress aim, constitution and programme to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of Sampnrna Swaraj through social and eoouomio reconstruction based on 
scientific Socialism, was moved by Mr. T. Vtmanadham and supported by Messrs. 
Gopalareddi, B. Batigasayi and N. Satyanarayana and carried by overwhelming 
majority, only two or three voting against. 


The Punjab Political Conference 


Gujranwala— 30th May 1936 

The session of the Punjab Political Conference was held at Oujranwala on 
the 30th. May 1936 under the presidency of Pandit Jatsharlal Nehru. In the 
course of his address Pandit Nehru said that they had assembled there to discuss 
not the old issues, but the now problems of poverty and starvation of millions of 
their countrymen. 

The day had oome, he added, when they should have to loam to think and 
ponder ovor the real issues, particularly in the case of the Punjab where the people 
in spite of enthusiasm were apt easily to bo carried away by minor issues. 

Turning to the Communal Award, Pandit Jawharlat Nehru said that he was 
aware of the agitation against the attitude of tho Congress with regard to the Award 
which had been started by the Hindu Sabha and the Congress Nationalist Party. 
He emphasised that anyone who believed in the independence of the country oould 
never accept the Communal Award. “I am for independence and so is the Congress, 
and neither I nor the Congress accept the Award.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal reiterated his faith in Socialism and said that it was the only 
remedy for all ills. _ He declared that they would not thrnst it on the Congress, but 
they wanted to wait. 

The Pandit rogretted that on account of his presence tho Conference had assumed the 
characteristics of a mela and instead of a conference where vital problems were to 
have been discussed, it had become a public mooting. They oould not remain 
satisfied with hearing to loud spoakers. They had to think and ponder ovor the 
vital issues beforo the country. The real strength of the Congress was not a few 
top leaders but tho thousands who had suffered for tho Congress. 

Referring to the communal award ho expressed surprise that even some of their 
own friends in the Punjab had their grievances against tho attitude of the Congress 
on the award and desired a change in that. He deolined to do anything without 
the Congress organisation as suoh agreeing to do so, but personally he was himself 
opposed to any change in the present attitude of the Congress towards the award, 
ana for the sake of a few more seats for the Congress would receive hearty support 
even without a change. 

He, however, remarked that if he had some hand in drafting tho Congress reso¬ 
lution on the communal award, lie might have worded it differently. 

Referring to the manifesto of certain Bombay businessmon, he said that those 
people in Bombay were closoly connected with all that was British and he declare.! 
that he would never welcome tho co-oporation of such men and would rather like 
them to remain on “the laps of tlioir old ‘mai baps’ (moaning the British) lest they 
come to us and desert us m tho hour of need.” 

Concluding, tho Congress President stated that his repeated incarceration had 
prevented him from being in their midst often, bnt whether ho came or not he 
exhorted them to do tbeir duty and support tho Congress. 

Resolution's 

After Pandit Jawliarlal’s address the Conference adopted fifteon resolutions. The 
conference reiterated that tho new constitution was completely unacceptable to India, 
appealed to the people to support tho Congress, hoping that tho Punjab would com¬ 
plete the enrolment of 62,000 members, recommended the formation of a Provincial 
Volunteer CorpB and appointed a sub-committee to devise ways and means to estab¬ 
lish a closer oontact with the working classos. 

Among other resolutions one reitorated the faith of the conference in joint 
electorates and appealed to _ tho people to create au atmosphere of mutual goodwill 
and confidence for its adoption and another advisod the people not to bo a party to 
any world war. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

28th Session—Unao—7th. & 8th. June 1936 

The U. P. Political Oonforonce holdjjits 28th session at Unao on the 7ti>. June 1936 
in tho prosenco of a largo gathering, a spocial feature being the attendance of peasants 
in large numbers. Mr. Jawoharial Nehru oud other U. P. leaders were present. Mr. 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai in the course of his presidential address said 

Friends, the Congress was started with very limited aims to socure representation 
of Indians in tho superior judicial and executive services of the Government and in 
the Logislativo Councils. As those questions affected only educated olasses they be¬ 
gan taking intorost in Cougross mootings in over increasing numbers. Later on, when 
Congress started preaching Swadcshism and demanded protection of Indian industries, 
our industrialists also began to show interest in and express their sympathies with 
the Congress movement, hut tho motive behind ail these domauds was to obtain 
certain ‘concessions’ for Indians at tho uxpon.se of Englishmen ; there was no ques¬ 
tion of any split amongst Congress, and every Indian considered it his patriotio duty 
to support these domauds, and as the issues raised and discussed did not affeot them 
in tho least, thoy kept thomselvos aloof from tho Congress activities, nor was any 
attempt mauo to onlist thoir sympathy, hat with the widening of the Congress 
aims and with the advent of tho Mahatma, the Congress constitution underwent a 
revolutionary chango and tho sympathy of tho massos was enlisted in over iaoreasing 
measure with the Congross activities. 

It will not bo possible to retain thoir sympathy with, or to harness the strength 
of their nnnibor to tho light for tho independence of the country unless Swarajya 
is doUaed in terms of mass interest; and the very attempt of so defining Swarajya 
is rosentod by certain olasses, for it odvorsely afreets their vested interest These 
friends should roaliso that the times havo changed and they should adjust themselves 
to tho cliangod circurastanoos. But unless tho relations of exploiters and the 
exploited are readjusted on oqnitablo basis, class conflict is bound to grow and the 
Congress representing tho masses, as it claims to do, shall have to proteot mass 
interest Thus to-day is facing two problems, (1) external problem, ». e. struggle 
for the Independence of tho country and (2) Internal problem i. a. readjustment of 
relations botweou tho exploiters and tho exploited on equitable basis. 

All Congressmen stand for complete independence. They are pledged not to 
aocept any constitution, which does not give ns complete control over both our 
external and internal affairs. Wo will not accept a constitution which though 
guaranteeing complete freedom both in external and internal matters, plaoes us, even 
though only technically, uudor the subordination of the British. Our self-respeot 
will not tolerate suoh an agrooment. There can therefore be no question of our 
working tho constitution to uo introduced under the new Government of India Act. 
There can bo no question of our oxarainiug its provisions. It is not, even in sem- 
blanoo. what wo want. If anything, it is an attempt to govern the country through 
vested interests. I am sorry that tho resolution of the Lucknow Congress is not 
wliat it should, in tho circumstances, havo been. It lias left the ofllce acceptance 
question to future,decision. 

Both at tho Bombay and Lucknow sessions of tho Congross, it has been declared 
that tho constitution is imacooptablo to us and we reject it Now you cannot reject 
a constitution by working it You can do so, oither by keeping yourself aloof as we 
did iu 1920-21 when tho Mout-Ford Ltoforms wore introduced or by capturing the 
legislatures and creating deadlocks and thus rendering its working impossible. These 
are the only two ways of rojooting tho constitution. Yon cannot at one and tho 
same time reject tho constitution and also work it. Congressmen can accept offices 
only when they are in majority, and if they are in a majority they oaa wreck the 
constitution, there is no occasion of our applying for appointment as Ministers. 

Congress can accept offices not to wreck, but to work the constitution. And 
when they are working the constitution for doing as much good to the people, as is 
in the ciroumstances possible, thoy will have to accept statutory limitations of the 
Government of India Act, otherwise they will not be allowed to function long as 
Ministers. 

46 
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Wa aro a subject race, striving for tlio liberation* of our motherland. Wo can 
carry on this fight only so long as wo aro in opposition. Once we are snared into 
offices and ministries, wo coaso to bo effective in onr struggle. If Congress leadors 
are occupying ministerial chairs, it becomes tho duty of every Congressman to 
defend their action in public. Wo become tho Govorumont party and it will not bo 
open to us to oritioise tho Government or to strivo for its destruction. In my 
opinion, acceptance of offices by Congress loaders; will change tho character of our 
national organization. 

Onr internal problem in tho U. P. is mainly agrarian. Onr whole structure of 
economy is based on agricultural produco. Under the existing system most of what 
a peasant produces is taken away from him in payment of rout, etc., and unloss 
revolutionary changes aro introduced in tho system tho condition of tho peasants 
will deteriorate. 

The system prevailing in tho provinoo when tho Britishers occupied it was quite 
different from that in force to-day. At that timo tho tiller of tiro soil was not 
reqnired to pay any rent for tho land leased out to him. But instoad ho was required 
to share his produce in fixed proportion (generally half) with the zamiudar. Thus 
unless there had been a complete failure of crops, ho would be loft a half of his 
produce to maintain his family till tho noxt crop season, and if there had been a 
complete failuro of crops, ho would not have to pay anything to tho zamindar or 
the agent of the State. But to-day tho caso is quito uiuoront. A peasant has (to pay 
a fixed rent for his holding. He will have to pay it irrospectivo of the price liis 
produce will fetch, or even if there has boon a total failuro of crops. So long as the 
prices of agricultural produce maintained upwards tendency this system apparently 
worked well, but the prevalent economic depression lias demonstrated its failure. 
The sale of the agricultural produco hardly fetches enough monoy to pay tho rent 
If he pays the rent, ho does not savo anything to maintain himsolf and his family 
till the next crops. If he does not pay tho rent, ho is ojoctcd from his tenancy. 
In my opinion the old system must be reintroduced 

Friends, in dealing with agrarian probloms, I have not said anything about the 
abolition or retention of tho zemindari system for in my opinion it doos not concern 
the agrarian problem. How does it affect; tho kiaan whether ho pays the rent to 
the zamindar or to some agent of the Government. It is tho rent itself that affects 
him. But if he is not interested in the question as a rent-payer, surely the abolition 
of the zamindari affects him as it affects tho mill-labouror, engine-driver or gold¬ 
smith 0 . as a member of tho State. lnt evory country thero has grown up a 
school of politicians and oconomists who demand tho abolition of private property 
and nationalisation of key-industries. The world opinion is veering round towards 
Socialism. In the Congress itself a party has boen formed with the object of 
explaining socialism to the country and advocating nationalisation of laud and other 
key-industries. 

Friends, I don’t think you oxpoot mo to say anything ou tho controversy that is 
going on in tho country as to whether Congress should adopt socialist programme. 
I am the least competent to doal with it. I have never been a student of politics 
or sociology, I have not road Marx or Lenin, nor Trotsky, nor anything of them. 
I do not know what Marx has written about any particular issne, nor do l know 

what is meant by ‘materialistic interpretation of history.’ I have vague notions 

about capitalism, Fascism and Imperialism and Socialism, Syndicalism and Commu¬ 
nism. I bad joined the Congress to fight for tiro liberation of our Mother-land and 
am of opinion that so long as that is not achiovod, wo should avoid split amongst 
those who can otherwise combino to strivo and struggle for the independence of 
Hindustan. But in spite of the dosiro to avoid split in onr ranks when I am in a 
village and am brought face to faco with tho victims of tho groed of profit, all zest 

for Swaraj vanishes. Unity iu our ranks is essential, but still more ossontial is an 

assurance to the starved and naked produoor of our wealth, the kisan. that under 
Swarajva we will not tolerate a system which doprivos tho worker and the producer 
of all that his labour produces simply to onablo idlers to live a luxurious life. In 
our anxiety to maintain a united front wo must not forgot tho misery of the 
millions without whose aotivo co-operation it will not bo possible to win Swarajya. 

I will here draw your attention to tho two resolutions of tho Congress passed 
at its Lucknow session. It has appointed a committee to mako recommendations 
including proposals for such amendments in tho constitution of the Congress as may 
be considered necessary to dovelop closor association botwoeu tho masses and tho 
Congress organisation. By another resolution it has asked tho Working Committee 
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to prepare, in cousultatiou with tho different provincial Congress Committees and 
such peasant organisations us it considers lit, au All-India Agrarian programme for 
being considered and placed before the All-India Congress Committee. I am sure 
actions on the linos of these resolutions will unable our workers and peasants to 
take a more lively interest in Congress activities, and tho Congress will become 
more alivo to the problems affecting them. 

Tho President of tho Congress bail recently approached Liberals and other non- 
Congress leaders to join Civil Liberties Union to protect the eivil liberties of Indians. 
Some of tho Liberal leaders have in their replies botrayod a vory narrow outlook. 
They think beoauso tho Congress is not willing to act according to their advice, the 
Government is justified in i-chaving as it pleases. It can arrest and detain anybody, 
without giving him or her any opportunity to prove his or her innocence, but 
Liberals will not oven raise their usual voice of protest because that particular 
individual had not conducted his or her activities on tho Hues approved by the 
Liberal party. 

Friends, tho Congress has decided io set up oandidatos for election to Provincial 
Legislatures. These elections will be fought on the basis of definite political and 
economic programme. Our election manifesto shall rnako it clear that no constitution 
shall be auooptahio to us unless it is druwu by a Constituent Assembly elected on 
adult suffrage. Much a constituent Assembly can be constituted only when revolu¬ 
tionary conditions liuvo created au atmosphere of Independence. Tho election cam¬ 
paign shall give us an opportunity to carry tho message of tho Congress to millions 
of our villagers. Mushroom parties will emerge with pretentions of protecting class 
or communal intorosls. Voters should be warned against thoso parties and the 
hollowness of tlioir protections should bo exposed. 

All sorts of rumour are alloat about tho preparations of Govornment to defeat 
iho Congress candidates at tho polls. From Governor downward everyone in official 
hierarchy is busy with tho election work. In delimiting constituencies speoial oare 
has boon takon to provide safe seats for some ‘desirable’ persons. Districts with 
largo populations suspootod to bo under tho iuilueueo of the Congress have been 
allotted lessor number of seats than the one with smaller population but supposed to 
bo under control of some safe man. District and subordinate officers supposed to 
wiold spooial iuilueueo in any particular district are being posted thoro. 

Gentlemen, tho official spokesmen in (ho local Legislative Counoil have denied the 
charge of official interference in the bust local beards elections. Thoso of us who 
were iu charge of the election work iu the difforout districts know what value to attach 
to such denials. Enrolment of Congressmen as electors was refused on the ground 
of tlioir conviction, although according to the provision in the District Board 
Aot, they were not disqualified. Tho Act fixes a day aftor which the district 
magistrate could not order the entry or removal of any name from tho elootoral roll, 
but the names of Congressmen, whose ucmiuatiou papors had already boon accepted 
aud who were busy in conducting their election campaign, were removed from 
these roils ; and consequently tlioir nomination beoamo invalid. There was no 
timo to nominate another. All this can uot bo denied, for offiieial records can be 
produced in support of these allegations. In most of tho districts zamindars 
wore warned by district or subordinate magistrates not io support Congress candidates 
and to ensure cnmplianoe witli this warning renewal of Hcense of arms was postponed 
to a date aftor the elections. At polling stations Congress supporters found it diffi¬ 
cult to got admission to tho polling booth to record their votes. At places where 
Congress supporters had gathered iu large numbers tho polling officers so regulated 
the admission to the both that only oquat number of both sides wore admitted and 
tho surplus Congress supporters had either tu leave the plaeo without recording their 
votes or had to go to opposite oarap aud enter the compound as their supporters. 
At some polling stations au attempt was made to influence the voters by terrorising 
the Congress supporters. It will hike long to refer to all the inoidonts of whioit 
reports have boon received in the provincial Congress Committee office. 

The antics oi the Minister for Local Self-Government wore no less atrocious. We 
havo read of the nomination of a woman, of tho Minister’s statement in the Council 
of hor resignation, and of her subsequent denial of having sent any ; wo also know 
how he abused his power of nomination by uominatiug his frionds uvea against tho 
statutory provisions. Wo know of cases whore, to ensure the dofoat of Congress 
candidates for the chairmanship, partisaus aud dependents of the rival candidates 
were nominated. Exposure of these tactics would havo caused the retirement of 
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any one from publio life, bat such considerations cannot affect the oonduot of a man 
of his moral calibre. 

Friends, before I close, I would like to sound a note of warning against tho activities 
of a few of our friends who are to-day in tho Congress not beoauso they believo in its 
ideals or agree with its general policy, but they rnSizo that it is tho only organiza¬ 
tion which can influence the oountry. They have no faith in our capacity or strength 
to win ootnplete freedom. Thoy arc always on tho lookout for an opportunity to 
take the Congress baok to pre-non-co-operation days. At Poona they sucoeedea in 
persuading Mahatma Gandhi to withdraw mass civil disobedionoe. At Ranchi they 
secured his blessings to their ‘parliamentary’ programme. Thoy aro roally constitu¬ 
tionalists striving for a form of government in which the authority to administer the 
country on behalf of the British Government shall be vested not m the alien bureau¬ 
cracy. but in the electod representatives of tho country. They dare not think of a 
situation in which they would be devoid of British protection. Those friends aro 
alarmed at tho advooacy of socialism by tho President of tho Congress and aro show¬ 
ing signs of restlessness. Thoy are socking allies in the Liberals and industrialists. Mr. 
Satyamurthi has gone even further and has appealed to Englishmen to join tho Con¬ 
gress and thus strengthen men of his-school. This shows what sort of Independence 
he and his friends uro working for. Wo should tako account of thoir tendencies iu 
all oar calculations and ostimatos of our strength. Thoy are a source of our woakness. 

Resolutions— Wan Danger 

After the presidential address tho war danger resolution as passed by tho su bjeots 
committee was adopted by the oonforuuoo. 

‘This conference draws tho special attention of th o people of the province to tho 
war danger resolution of the Indian National Congress noli at Lucknow and to the 
fact that even during the last two mouths the international situation has progossively 
deteriorated and brought the world noaror to war. Tho viotory of imperialism iu 
Abyssinia demonstrating tho collapse of the League of Natious’ systom of eolleotive 
security and the triumph of naked and unabashed imperialistic might, the support 
by the British Government of German Fascism which openly stands for war and 
conquest, the continuity of repression of Japanese imperialism in tho Far East and 
the ever-growing rivalries of imperialist Powers have made the danger of vast im¬ 
perialist world war imminont and threatening. This conference thoruforo stresses the 
Congress warning and resolves that in the event of such imperialistic war India 
should be no party to it and should not help it in any way.” 

Speaking on tho resolution, Mr, Jawakarlal Nehru said ; Ono view was that Indians 
had their own problems, why should thoy discuss about any war which might break 
out in Europe ? Mr. Nehru pointed out that the view -could have been true in old 
times. At present war in any oountry was roally a world war as it affected all 
countries. Another view was that if war broke out in Europe India would not be 
a loser, Mr. Nehru was not certain of what might happen, lndja might be a 
gainer. It was quite possible that India might be a loser and not a gainer. 

Suri'HESsioH or Civil Liberty 

Tho resolution reiterating maintaiuanoe of civil liberty, freedom of thought and 
speech, and calliug upon the people to combat the wide-spread suppression of civil 
liberties in India and to strive to prevent tho oncroaohmonts by the executive on 
the few liberties that still remained was passed. This resolution further sent greetings 
to thousands of sufferers from this suppression, praticularly, Mr. tiubhas Boso. 

Resolution*—Second Day— 8th June 1936—New Constitution 

Resuming to-day the conference passed a condolence resolution on the death of Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari and others. 

The resolution on the now constitution of tho Government of India passed by the 
subjects committee said that, “whoroas tho constitutional scheme ombodied in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Aot of 1935 is sought to be hoisted on tho country in the teeth 
of opposition of the nation, tho conference reaffirms tho Congress dooision for re¬ 
jection of the uew constitution aud resolves to adopt effective moasnros to resist and 
wreck it. Tho conference doclaros that no constitution that is not based of the 
independence of India as a sovereign nation and framod by a democratic assembly 
constituted on the prinoinle of adult suffrage oan bo acceptable to the people of 
India and reiterates tho Congress domand for a constituent assembly. 
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Congress CANDIDATES 

Another resolution passed wcluomed the docision of tho Lucknow Congress to set 
up candidates on behalf of tho Congress for the forth-coming elections. to tho provin¬ 
cial legislatures and appealing to tho pooplo of those provinces including every class 
and community to aooord tho Congress candidates their active support, concentrating 
on tho supremo objoetivo of political iudopondonoo of India irrespective of any diver¬ 
gence of views in matters pertaining to social reconstruction or readjustment of ro¬ 
tations between the various classes and interests. 

Mass Contact 

A resolution on mass contact was passed by tho Subjects committee. in view of 
tho docision of the Lucknow Congress to devolop oven closer association botweon 
tho masses and the Congress organisation. Tho resolution calls npon ail communities 
and Congressmen generally in tho province to further this policy by working among 
tho masses and taking part in tlioir day to day struggles, by making primary com¬ 
mittees of Congress vital bodies which should take an active part m the Cougress 
and help in shaping the Congress policy and developing closer oo-oporation between 
tho Congress ana other organisations of peasants and workers, fu the opinion of 
tho conference an effective and desirable method of briuging about this closer co- 
oporation would be to gi vo representations in tho Congress organisation to organised 
groups of peasants aud workers subject to their acceptance of the main political 
position of tho Congress aud its general policy. 

XJpblPIiOYlIKKT 

‘Tho Government should do its duty towards the uaomployod by providing food and 
clothing as is done in tho advauoed countries or should got out so that wiser men may 
come and solve the problem', said Hr. Jatoaharlal Nehru supporting tho resolution on 
unemployment. 

Tho resolution condemned the Government for not doing its duty towards tho 
unemployed class. Babu Sampurmnantt said that tho Bapru report on unemployment 
was worth throwing into the waste paper basket. Both ho and Hr. Nehru opined 
that tho Govornmont as constituted at present was iueapablo of solving tho problem. 
Tho principles of socialism could alone bo a lasting solution for tho groat problem of 
widespread unemployment in tho country. 

Tub Nbw Constitution 

Tho resolution on the new constitution of tiio Government of India Act as adopted 
by tho subjects committee was passed. 

Tho resolution declared that tho now scheme was a subtle device designod to 
tighten the stranglehold of British imperialism aud facilitate the political domination 
and economic exploitation of the pooplo. Tho resolution reaffirmed tho rejection of 
tho new constitution and further reiterated tho demand for a constituent assembly. 

The resolution appealing to tho pooplo to accord support to tho Congress candi¬ 
dates at the forthcoming elections as adopted by tho subjects committee was also passed. 

Bandit Ooviwi Ballubh Punt speaking declared that tho Congress stood for 
complete independence of India. It worked for tho good of Indians. It never 
declared itself agaiust zamindars but it wanted to improve tho condition of the poor and 
unemployed. lie appealed to tho people to vote in favour of Congress candidates. 

Oiiibu Resolutions 

Tho Conference welcomed the resolution of the Lucknow Congress calling upon 
the Provincial Congress Committees to frame an agrarian programme. Tho resolu¬ 
tion stressed that the programme recommended should not only deal with tho 
immediate grievances of tho peasantry but the basic causes which undermine tho 
present laud system aDd created tho vast problem of agrarian povorty, indebtedness 
and unemployment. 

Tho subjocts committee resolution recommending to the Indian Congress to give 
representation in tho Congress organisation to organized groups of peasants and 
workers and Mr. Jawaharial’s resolution sending greetings of good.wisfios to Arabs 
iu Palestine in the bravo struggle they were carrying against British imperialism 
for oompluto independence were also passed. Thu Conforonoo then dispersed. 


The International Women’s Conference 

Opening Day—Calcutta—30th- January 1936 

Mauy problems facing the women of India wore dwolt upon by Her Highness 
the M altar ani of Jiuroda in her presidential address at the joint Conference of the 
International Council of Women and National Couueil of Women in India which met 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta, ou the 30th. January 1936. 

The gathering might well be described as unique of its kind in India. Many 
conferences of women take place now-a-days iu this country but seldom 
are they attended by so many talented women of international tame as wore 
to bo soon at to-day’s Conforoueo. Mauy of them had travelled thousands of 
milos at groat personal sacrifice and inoonvenionco to givo tbo benefit of their 
counsel to their Indian sister. 

The gathering was also symbolic of the progress Indian women have made in 
recent years in self-reliance and in taking uounsel togethor on probloms which affected 
their kind without the help of men. 

At tho outset, the entire assembly stood with the prosidont to pay Bilent homage 
to the memory of His late Majesty King Ooorgo V and as an expression of sympathy 
with bjuoon Mary aud othor members of tiro Uoyai family. 

Welcome Addhess 

Welcoming the dologatos Lady JSxra, Chairwoman of tho National Counoil of Women 
in ludia, said that Bengal felt proud that tire first International Conference of 
Women to bo hold in India should assemble iu this province. This was not pro- 
arraugod. It had just happened iu the ordinary course of things. Proceeding, Lady 
Ezra gave a brief history of tho Indian National Council and said that they hau 
all along kept in close touch with tho work that was being done Overseas. 

What they most nooded in ludia aim said, was social, educational and oivio 
servioe. Thoy had begun later tlrau countries in tho Wost; they had a groat deal 
to oatoh up with, handicapped as thoy were by tho customs of tho country. But 
looking back on tho 10 years of their existence, Lady Ezra olaimod as tho Chairman 
of the National Council of Womon in India that tho Council had given a good 
account of itself and had justified tho generous faith of the International Council 
iu admitting it to membership from tho very beginning. 

Messages wore received from Her Excellency Lady Willinpdon and tho Marchio¬ 
ness of Abordeon. Lady Wiliingdon expressed groat pleasure m welcoming tho dele¬ 
gates representing so mauy countries aud such widely different parts of the world. 
She had great faith in tixo beliefs for whieh tho International Council of Women 
stood, namely, that women had contributions of very real valuo to make towards the 
solution of the social aud economic problems which wore perplexing the world. It 
seemed to her that suspicion and distrust, creating barriers between countries lay at 
tho root of most of their troubles and that for this sympathy and mutual under¬ 
standing were tho only solvonts. This sympathetic understanding was pre-eminently 
the quality of womon aud it was for fctliom to diffuse that spirit throughout the 
world ana make it and recognise it as tho guiding principle of thoir action whether 
as individuals or as communities. 

Tho Marchioness of Aberdeen iu her message oxprossod regret at her inability to 
bo present at the courorouoo. She was dooply sensible, she said, of the very im¬ 
portant character of this gathering at whieh subjects of special interest to the 
women of India and of tho Pacific coast would bo considered, subjects wbioh at tho 
same timo had a bearing on tho position of womon all over tho world. This was 
tho first timo when roprosontativos from Europoau. Australian and New Zoland 
National Councils would lxavo hoard tlioso subjects discussed in Asia by those who 
know tho difference in conditions. 

Greetings from tho National Couueil of Womon, Groat-Britain, and National Council 
of women, Belgium, Chiua and Australia, wore convoyed personally by their respootivo 
delegates. Messages were also received from tho luuian Councils of Burma aud 
Madras and the All-India Womuu’s Couforouoe (convoyed by Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee). 
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Davie Elizabeth Cadbury in a brief addross thanked tko organizors of tho Con¬ 
ference on behalf of the Ovorsoas dologntcs. “Every moment sinco their arrival,” 
she said, “had boon fall of intorost and they had recoivod tho groatost kindness 
everywhere.” From the perusal of tko reports of tho different counoiis thoy had 
realised what an immenso acoouut of social work the National Council of India was 
doing. When they travelled round tho world liko gloho-trotters thoy only saw 
monuments, buildings and othor pianos of interest but hero thoy would come into 
personal contact with each othor and come to kuow each othor bettor. 

Miss Tyan , delegate from China, said that whilo sitting in hor place at the 
Conference tho fooling that passed through hor mind was that a “Loagno of hearts’’ 
was of much groator importance than a League of Nations. It was only through a 
league of hearts that tho poaco of tiro world would como. 

Among tho dolegatos at the Conference wore Daroo Elizabeth Cadbury. Lady 
Pentland. lion. Margaret Sinclare. Mrs. Grooves. Miss Elninid Lewis. Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery (Groat Britain). Miss Lousio Thompson (Ireland). Mitle de Buchoro (Belgium). 
Princess Cantacuzano (Romania). Miss Zellweger. Miss Sartorious and Dr. Itenno 
Oirod (Switzerland). Madame Lcgrand and Mile. Riviero (France). Miss Martha 
Malthe (Donmark). Mrs. Apostolides (Greece). Miss Van Voon (Holland). Mrs. A. 0. 
Thomas and Mise Portia Crcach (Australia). Miss Patterson (Now Zeland). Miss Tyan 
(China). Miss 0. Wood. Mrs. Mackenzie). Miss Anderson. Her Highness tko Maharani 
of Cooch Behar. Princess lia of Coocli Bihar. Itani of Nandgaon. Lady Maharaj 
Singh. Ladr Woodlioad. Mrs. Margaret Sanger. Miss Muriel lister. Lady ltccd. I July 
Mitter. Mrs. Ijatiff, Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudiinrani. Mrs, 8. li. Das. Mrs. J. M. Seu 
Gupta, Mrs. Kumudini Bose. Mrs. S. N. Hoy. Mrs. 8. N. Mukhorjoe. Mrs. 8. C. Roy. 

Mrs. K. Boso. Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. F. 8. Talyarkhan, Mrs. F. Low. Mrs. Snramud Shan. 

Miss Leah Hirad and Mrs. V. 0. Cuuimbhoy (Bombay). Mrs. Sirrur (International 
Council of Women). Miss Pillai and Miss Shophord (Delhi). Lady Imam. Mrs. 

Dliavlo. Mrs. P. B Ganguly. Mrs. S. K. Mitra. Mrs. Godbole. Miss Day and Miss Das 

(Bihar und Orissa). Dow Mia Sliwo (Burma). Mrs. B. C. Dutta. Mrs. Remfry and 
Miss Poaeook (Bengal). Mrs. U. Stanley and Mrs. J. Stanley and Mrs. J. N. Ghoso. 

Presidential Adduess 

Tho Maharani of Bar<xla x in tho course of hor presidential addross, 
expressed regret at tho absence of Lady Aberdeen who was to havo prosidod. She 
then stressed the advantage of lmvmg in thoir midst as delegates womon who were 
specially qualified by their oxporiencu to iudioatu the various ways in which thoy 
thought women’s councils in ludia could add to their already valuaulo aehiovomonts. 

Her Highness found tho education obtaining in schools, and particularly in univer¬ 
sities, unsnited to tho girls; it was a waste of energy and did not lead to a cultural 
development. Nowhere was this lack foil, more koeuly than in tho homo whore 
cultural influence was moat useful. Ono of the best things they could do would be 
to establish schools wlioro groat importance should bo attached to “social qualities”, 
schools in which tho knowlodgo which the pupils acquirod was a really formative 
iniluonco in their lives—a knowlodgo of themsolvos and of thoir duty to thoir 
fellows which would help thorn to roaliso thomsoives fully as womon, anu not lead 
them to think themselves superior because of their diplomas. Roferring to anothor 
essential of good education Ilor Highness said: “Tho vory fact that to-day wo 
welcomo roprosontativos of various National Councils should remind us that the form 
of education wo should aim to give our womon should bo suob as to make thorn 
good citizons not only of India, hut of tho world.” 

Tho Maharani particularly referred to two questions— women’s oducation and the 
position of womon in tho coming Constitution. JJor Jlighnoss maintained that the 
education imparted to tho girls was unsuitod to thoir noeds. “It is our duty to soo,” 
sho said, “that thoy are given that traiuiug which will fit thorn to play thoir part 
in national affairs and at tho same time, mako them more efficient mothors.” 

As regards tho second, Her Highness said that although their claims had not 
reoeived full recognition, tiio positiou that had been accorded to them in tho new 
Constitution made a good begiiming which they should utilize to tho fullest oxtont 
to achieve their objoctivo. 

Estimating tko value of tko now constitution Hor Highness said : “Uuder the 
terms of tho new Act wo can at least claim that tho rights of women to seat in the 
Legislature, and to tko vote, have boon reorganized to an extent which while it is 
still totally inadequate to tho number of womon in India, puts us in a stronger posi- 
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tion than we were in before the Act was passed.” It might well havo been a still 
stronger position, she added, had tho women been ;wise onough to present a united 
front at the'time when their demands oamo-before the Round Table Conference. Many 
more franchise qualilications had been added to those grautod under the Reforms Aot 
of 1919. The property qualification had been lowered, with the result that many 
women in rural areas now had the right to vote, aad many among the poorer class¬ 
es in the towns. Tho wives or widows of men with existing property qualifications 
would be entitlod to vote. Thon there was tho oducational qualification. Hor High¬ 
ness advisod that universal franchise should bo their aim. 

Another question for consideration was tho local position of Indian women—their 
inequalities. Thoy coutd not for instanco inherit property. Considered in the light 
of one of their demands, the right to divorce, inhoritanoo of property assumed a 
groat importance for “tho right to divorce must romain a dangerous ono as long as 
a woman is denied the light to inherit tho substanco which mono can onablo her to 
bo economically independent of hor husband.” 

In conclusion, tho Maharani expressed tho hopo that as a result of this conference 
many new branches would bo inaugurated throughout tho country and that the 
National Council would bocome a strong and representative organization for the 
wbolo of India. 

With a vote of thanks proposod by Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopadhya and 
seconded by Begum Shah Nawaz tho proeoodings of tho day oamo to a close. 

Second Day—Calcutta—3lit. January 1936 

Wombs and Rural Work 

Tho value and necessity of rnral work in this oonntry was omphasizod at tho 
morning session of tho Conforenoo to-day. Tho Confcronco unanimously appointed 
a sub-committee to oxamino and promote rnral woifaro. 

Opening tho sossion. Lady Petland , who presided, reforrod to tho Country 
Women’s Association, England, which orabraoed 64 Sociotios, and suggested that the 
National Council of Women in India might dovolop a similar organisation such as a 
Central Rural Organisation which would havo a vovy usoful scope. 

Speaking on rural reconstruction, Lady Nilkanth (Ahmedabad) drow a vivid word 
nioturo of the plight of villagers in India which was largely due to ignoranco. In 
Russia and Japan ignoranco had boon got rid of by compulsory oduoation. It was 
the duty of the State to educate the masses, and unless tho State helped nothing 
much could bo done. The National Council of Women in India could uso its influonce 
to make tho State alivo to its dnty. 

Poverty in villages, she continued, was so great that a large amount of rolief work 
was neodod, and one way was by encouraging tho manufacture and purchase of hand¬ 
made cloth. The Oovornmont had mado a beginning but voluntary workers and a body 
like the N. C. W. I. could do much in this diroction. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury remarked that near where she oamo from thoro was a 
shop which sold Indian-made cloth und thoso who onco bought it always wont back 
for moro as it wore so well. 

Recently in England thoro woro offorts to mako village lifo moro attractive, and 
one of thoso offorts was to rointrodneo into village tho habit of not listening to 
music on the wirolCBS or gramophono but to tako music themselves. Six Countrios 
had takon up this idea and 80 small choirs had boon formed among agricultural 
labourers. She suggested that is rural reconstruction in India, music should not bo 
left out. 

Confining herself entirely to villages in Congal, Lady Boee, who spoke on educa¬ 
tion, urgod that villages in this provinoo should bo made centres of activity as they 
were in a moribund condition, full of stagnation and had no schools worth tho name. 
Everyone realized tho groat noed for improvomont for which two things wero needed, 
education and tho development of industries. Bengal, Lady Bose added, was backward 
in respect of primary education and should havo primary oduoation suited to the 
requirements of hor women so as to make them useful members of sooiety. 

Sho suggested village societies and women teachers in every village. Bands of 
voluntary workers wero trying to remove tho existing disabilities but there must also 
be generous support by tho State. Further, there was great need for the revival of 
villago Industries. These probloms oould not be solved without the wholehearted 
support and co-operation of educated villago women. 
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In an address on villago contitnuation school courses, Miss AT. Malthe (Denmark) 
referred to education in Denmark which was free and compulsory, and said that no 
factor had been of greater importance in developing the industrial prosperity of that 
country than the higii schools. She stressed the neoessity of rural adult education 
in continuation of primary education. 

Speaking on village school, Mrs. K. Chattopadhgaya (Mangalore) said that if they 
ontorod a village they were confronted with tlio tremendous problem of poverty and 
they could not cone with the problem of education unless a child was well nourished 
and lived in hea'tby surroundings. 

Of India’s 350 millions, Mrs. Chattopadhya continued, 75 por cent lived by agricul* 
ture, and if it was burdening the land it should be drawn away into industries. 
There was very heavy taxation, and whorover tho poasants lived under landlords the 
rent they paid‘was 80 to 85 per cent of their incomo. Unless they created a better 
economic condition for tho whole family it was not possible to deal only with child¬ 
ren as if they wore apart from the rest of the family. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury inquired whether with instruction for agriculturists 
it would be possible for agriculturists to produce sufficient to support themselves 
os tho Russians had done t 

Mrs. K. Chattopadhya replied that practically in every province the Government 
had got oxporin.ental farms which, however, did not meet the requirements of the 
millions of peasants working in tho Helds. Villages were so isolated that unless the 
result of all this research work was actually brought within the roach of the peasant, 
he did not get it. Sbo suggested State-aided toaoliors who would carry those results 
to the villagers. 

A discussion followed in which Mrs. Nadirshaw (Delhi), Mrs. Rustomii Faridoonji 
(Hyderabad), Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. Milford (Calcutta), Miss Poacook ((Bengal) and 
Miss P. Geach (Australia) took part. 

On tho motion of Begum Shah Nawaz, seconded by Mrs. K. Chattopadhya, the 
Conference adopted a resolution that a special sub-committee of tho Council be 
appointed to examine and promote rural weifaro. 

Co-Education 

A discussion took place on tho question of special corriculum for girls’ schools 
in tho afternoon session presided over by Mrs. Faridoonji. 

In the absonoo of Mrs. P. K. Ray a paper contributed by her on the subject 
was read by Miss M. Uoso. Tho women’s Education Leaguo in Calcutta, said Mrs. 
Ray, had boon working for tho last few yoars for farthering tho cause of 
women’s oducation in Bengal. They had been agitating for a special board for girls’ 
education under the Education Department, and although they had suggested an 
equal number of nou-oflicial mou and women iu tho constitution of the Board, it was 
their intention to qualify this membership witli certain restrictions. 

They mast, she said, eschew politics altogether. Only those who wore conducting 
girls’ institution or wore connected with their governing bodies or were specially 
interested in girls’ education should bo eligible for membership of the Board. 

The functions of tlio proposed Board, she said, should bo to decide the syllabus 
and text books of all primary and secondary girls’ schools, to suggest improvements, 
to conduct examinations of primary and socoudary schools, to demand tne provision 
of an equal sum of money for girls’ oducation as for boys’ and to recommond and 
insist on tho appoiutmout of a special womau officer to be in charge of girls’ 
education. . 

Mrs. A. AT. Chaudhuri remarkod that when so much stress was being laid on in¬ 
ternationalism and on tho recognition of universal brotherhood it seemed strange 
that anyono should vonturo to suggest a further division botweon tho two olassus, 
sufficiently divided alroady. No nation could advance unless its men and women 
worked together in full sympathy and understanding. If at the very beginning boys 
and girls received an entirely different education, the cleavage already existing be¬ 
tween them would ho made sharpor and moro irrevocable. 

Let boys and girls, she continued, havo tlio same curriculum at school, which after 
all, they loft at tlio ago of 10. After that tho ordinary girl could enter tho “women’s 
sphoro”. leaving tlio boy to go out into his wider world. The girl who must earn her 
own living or had dreams of n career would also Huil herself well-equipped. Bat the 
curriculum could be given u different treatment for gilds. Take a subject like hygiene. 
It oould bo taught iu girls’ schools omphasizing those details that made for good 
house-keeping. 

47 
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There also seemed to be a groat insistence on the advisability of oooking being 
taught to girls at schools. As a rule that art was better learnt at home where a far 
wider range of dishes oould bo attempted and where treasured family recipes could 
play their part. Cooking taught at schools tended to degenerate into “mass” cook¬ 
ing. But much could bo done in the way of training girls to cook invalid fare—a 
branch of cookery that did not always receive attention it deserved. 

In the matter of handiwork two differences could bo mado. Whore boys learnt 
carpentary, girls could specialise in sewing, painting and the decorative arts. 

The President referred to the part played by the All-India Women’s Conference 
in introducing reforms iu women's education. Tho Conference, she said, came into 
existence to improve women’s education. In the first year tho Conference indicated 
the lines on which changes should bo made and in tho second year the All Iudia 
Womeu’s Education Fund was started. 

This was followed by an inquiry by a commission of educationists, and considering 
the fact that for many yoars to como at least 80 per cent of Indian girls would be 
married, the Commission recommended that tho girls should bo given an education 
which would bo nsoful for them in their homes. With that idea tho Lady lnvin 
College was started iu Delhi and slio was glad to inform tho Uou.su that practically 
every Province iu India was represented there. Tho College, she said, laid special stress 
in the tcaohing of domestic sciences. 

Begum Bhah Nawaz also emphasized the necessity of including domostic sciences 
in the curriculum for girls’ schools. 

Delegates representing Belgium, Rumania and Burma described the spooial featuro 
of the systems of girls’ education prevailing in their respective countries after wkioh 
the discussion was adjournod. 

A plea for the establishment of nursory schools iu Bengal was put forward by 
Mrs. Boy (Calcutta). Nursery Schools, she said, would save the country 
lakhs of rupees by preventing ill-health. These institutions aimod at providing 
opportunity for the healthy all-round development of the child of pre-school ago 
thus raising the Iovel of its physical, mental and moral growth. 

After referring in detail to her schome of infant and nursery schools, Mrs. Roy 
said that the curriculum was to bo thought of in terms of activity and experience 
rather than of knowledgo to be acquired and facts to bo stored. Tho child should 
be put into a position to teach himseif and the knowledge that he was to acquire 
should come not so much from tho instructor as from the environments. 

Dr. Headwards (Calcutta) welcomed tho establishment of a nursory schools iu 
Calcutta on tho lines suggested by Mrs. Roy. The Conferonco then adjournod. 

Third Day—Calcutta—1st. February 1936 

Women* and tub Pbess 

The conference discussed to-day tho position of womon and the Press. 

Miss Zellweger of Switzerland, who presided, said that there wero many womon 
all over the world working on newspapors but few of them wero real journalists. They 
wore just dabbling iu newspaper work, writing an occasional article or two. Many of 
them did not seem to know that for journalism ono needed a special gift as in the case 
of painting and music. Most of tho professional women journalists occupied very hum¬ 
ble positions, working as reporters or “doing” womou’s “pages”. Tkero wero, howover, 
some women sub-editors on important newspapors. 

Bat what they were really interested iu was not the question of women journa¬ 
lists but newspaper publicity of topics concerning women. Sho wanted women to 
give gveator attention to newspaper work and writo competent articles on subjects 
affecting them. 

Nias Lewis thought that women could do as woll as men in journalism, 
except on tho political side as they (women) wore not very good at compromise. The 
old idea of the segregation of the sexes hod to go as men and women wero interosted 
in the samo subjects. 

Mrs. K. Chattopadhya felt that women were not doing so woll in journalism ns 
thoy ought. Life, sho said, would tako a different aspect with Indian women enter- 
ing journalism. Biro was opposed to tho restrictions on tho Press iu India though sho 
admitted that a certain amount of control was necessary. 

Social Womans 

Speaking on tho “Training of tho Social Worker," Dame Elizabeth Cadbury said 
that such training was of rocont growth. Aftor tiro Great war peopJo began to ask 
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felt for u course 
where training 
need for voluu- 


for a definite course of training for social workers and a need was fel 
of lectures on tin. right kind of social work. Great Britain had colleges ’ 
was given in social work and diploma were granted. She stressed tho n 
l.uy workers as wolf its those who took social sorvico as a profession. The work that 
specially appealed to women was work for children, tried mothers and girls. 

Mrs. S. Pernnnornl (llerar) said that tho two main problems in India in finding 
suitable workers am! giving them requisite training were illiteracy and the caste 
system. India being an agricultural country a great deal of work had to bo done in 
villages where conditions wore far from satisfactory. Tho system of voluntary workers 
did not generally obtaiu in this country. Since the Great War, there had been a 
gieat awakening* of civic consciousness among this women of India but owing to their 
domestic duties they could not spare time for social work. There was no provision 
in Indian society for women who wanted to engage in social work. For tho training 
of social workers they would have to go to the West. 

Miss Wingate (Calcutta; dealt with one aspect of this big question, the facilities 
offered in India for social training and the need for social training—general social 
training—apart from specialized training such as child welfare. It must bo 
already obvious to newcomers to India what a tremendous amount of voluntary social 
work was being done there such as rural reconstruction, villago uplift, child welfare, 
work among the depressed classes and industrial workers. There was a growing 
demand, Miss Wingate stated, among students of both sexes to do social work and 
there was tremendous scope for untraiued voluntary sorvico. One condition necessary 
to make tho untrained voluntary service effective was that it must bo given under 
trained leaders. She had known cases where such uutrainod service without loaders 
had been of litt o use. 

Social work needed two kinds of training, training of a university standard and, 
training of a high school or vernacular standard. Calcutta once had a training school 
for women. She suggested the establishment of a settlement suited to India in condi¬ 
tions whore those who wanted to become social workers could go aud get practical 
trainiug. There should also ho a residential centre in a city or a rural centre where 
workors could got first hand knowledge. Willi this should bo combined a theoretical 
course. Practical work was of the utmost importauoo and this was not possible 
except at a centre under a trained loader, lectures alone could not produce trained 
sooial workors. 

Mrs. Tyan of China referred to social work in tho slums of Saughai and said that 
unless there was love for the souls of tlw poor one oould not succeed in being a real 
soeial worker. 

Mile, tie Busschere (Belgium) said that in Belgium, girls had a tbreo years’ training 
after which th Jy were given diplomas for social work. 

Initiating a discussion on “The League of Nations,” Begum Shah Nawaz gave the 
impression of in Eastern woman who had been twice associated with that body. She 
referred particulalry to tho work of tho Kith Committee which, among other splendid 
things, had reduced the number of slaves from 25,000,000 to fewer than 5.000,000, 
restricted tho prod notion of narcotic drugs to legitimate consumption, helped small 
nations in reducing child mortality, substituted education -in the place of punishment 
for delinquunt miners and stressed the value of educational films for children. 

Iu tho beginning of 1037, an international Conference was to be held in tho Dutch 
East ludios on traffic in women and children. The Government of India thought that 
there was hardly any trallio in women iu India aud that there was no need to send 
representatives ’ but tho women of India, who thought differently, would do their 
utmost to bo represented there. 

Tho discussion on this subject had not concluded when the Conference adjourned. 


Fourth Day— Calcutta—3rd. February 1936 

Women and Public Health 

Various r"obloms of public health wore discussed to-day. 

Speakiug on the subject of medical inspection of sohools, Dr. Headwards said that 
medical iusjnctiou of school children was only a part of the whole scheme for the 
care of a child. A few years ago tho Viee-t Chancellor of tho Caloutta University to¬ 
gether with others organised a students’ welfare centro and the results of their exa¬ 
mination were startling. Surely, the examination of students at University age—impor¬ 
tant though it was in its rightful sequence of events—was like putting the cart before 
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the horse. What was the history ot medical inspections of school children in Calcutta ? 
Those who were familiar with India know that when financial stringency arose and 
outs had to be made ohiid welfare and kindred activities were the first to suffer. 
Some years ago there was functioning a scheme fur the medical inspection of boys' 
and girls’ schools in the city of Calcutta under the control of a medical woman for 
girls’ schools and a medical man for boys’ schools. The first post to bo abolished 
was the modlcal woman, possibly bocauso it was felt that the girls’ health did not 
matter. The Public Health Department of Bengal were responsible for the health in 
boys’ schools but the girls were left uncared for. 

Continuing, Dr. Headwards said that at present there was not sohomo in practice 
for any medical inspection of girls’ schools in this province, except under private 
agencies and the school authorities themselves. Her point was that in such an im¬ 
portant matter it was for tlio Government and the municipalities to take the lead. 
The authorities best suitud to the purpose seemed to bo the local municipalities, 
especially those already possessing iioalth officers. 

Miss Jyotirmoyee Ganguly reminded the Conference, particularly the delegates from 
overseas, that conditions and things in India were totally different. In every part of 
the world it was the State which took oaro of its children but not so in India. 

The public in this country had for many many years made it a griovanoo that 
sufficient money was not spent on education and sanitation. This had boon constantly 
dinned into the ears of the Government, but all these had been a cry in tho wilder¬ 
ness. The Government was spending the larger part of tho revenuo for the maintenance 
of poaco and ordor; bat everyone m Bengal know wlmt was happening in the villages. 
Ruffians wero kidnapping womon from their peaceful homos. The myseries that fol¬ 
lowed in flip wake know no bounds. 

India was still in tho Middlo ages, proceeded Miss Ganguly, sho was forgetful of 
tho faot that the world had progressed much, that new idoas and ideals had grown 
up. Indian women did not know iiow to demand from the Government raonoy to 
have their children properly eared for by thu I'nbiie Health Depni tment She did 
uot think that anybody could blame India for that. For tho last 150 years it had 
been dinned into hor oars that she was inferior to overybody in tho world, and she 
was unable to manage her own affairs. 

She concluded With a stirring appeal to ail mothers to rise equal to tho ocoasion 
and learn to demand what was their legitimate right. 

Miss S. £. Gupta , Inspectress of Schools, said that the foundations of national 
salvation must ultimately rest on the robost health and physical well-being of the 
citizens as a body. However glibly they taikod of progress, freedom, advancement 
and power in high sounding phrases, yet how foolishly they neglootod to tako care 
of the very tender plant that required so judicious nursing that it might grow into 
a healthy tree. If India aspired to take her seat amongst thu sistor nations, the 

Q uestion of looking after her children was of vital interest. Every child born on In- 
ian soil was a potential capacity and it would livo to attain glory if only properly 
looked aftor. The question now boforo them was not of looking after all the children 
but what they wanted to emphasise was the question of the medical examination 
of tho lowor percentage of the children who wont to the school. 

Miss Gupta described at length the condition of tho health of school-going ohildren 
from her own experience and pointed out that a thorough and systematic examina¬ 
tion of tiiese ohildren by competent doctors made it impossible to ovorlook any 
6 oriou8 disturbances eithor physioal or mental. 

Besides, advanced knowledge of experimental psychology in these days enabled 
a doctor to estimate the mental calibre of tho child. In many cases it was impossible 
to get a comprehensive idea of the special aptitudes of the wards, to help them to 
develop thoir body and mind accordingly and thus above all to prevent a good 
deal of time and money and energy from being wasted in wrong directions 
which was not infrequently the case with many young men of this country. 
She felt vory strongly that as soon as possiblo every district and sub-divisional 
headquarter town in Bengal should have a child training centre where all the 
school ohildren should have the facility of froe treatment and in cases of necessity 
free medicine. But if the financial condition of tho Government did not permit them 
to have these centres opened in the near future, let thorn at least have two women 
assistant surgeons, health visitors who would visit or tour from district to district 
being assisted by sab-assistant surgeons and medically examine school ohildren if 
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not twice at toast onco a year, and give such practical advice regarding food and 
clothing as could easily bo observed by the parents. 

She personally thought that medical inspection of children was perhaps more a 
necessity than the teaching of three it's in a primary school. The society was really 
responsible for the children whom they have brought in in this world and the 
society must take the trouble of looking after them. 

Speaking on Housing and Health, Mrs. Zarina Currimbhoy (of Bombay) said that 
in large cities tlio housing conditions of working classes wore not all that they 
should bo. They had oreated in Bombay a consciousness among tho women of the 
working classes for a bettor standard of cleanliness and health than what they had 
boon used to in the past. They had secured amongst the large working class 
population of that city a nucleus of social opinion aud a model on which other 
women could likewise manage to get their surroundiugs improved. 

After giving an account of their visits to many of those houses it was her 
experience that what they should first do was to infuse in tho minds of tho working 
women in tho urban area a desire for amelioration. Thereafter through tho medita¬ 
tion of trained social workers they bad to touch them how to organiso opinion 
among themselves aud how to make such opinion effective with those in whose power lay 
the means to seeuro conveniences and amenities which were tho elementary require¬ 
ments for modern existence aud of civilised life. Increased earnings could come to 
the working classes only through an increased efficiency and lot them hope that the 
efforts which they had been making through the Labour Committee of the Women’s 
Counoil of Bombay during tho last one year would lead to the improvement of 
health condtlions widely. “Let us hope”, she concluded, “that this example would 
be copiod in urban areas throughout India and that thu results will contribute to some 
extent to the improvement ot their life and lot and of their efficiency in work 
through which a still higher standard of iifo may come within thoir roach.” 

Speaking on maternal mortality. Dr. Oirod of Bombay said that the Bnbject of 
maternal mortality had received special consideration in tlio West for soma years 
past. The sura total of the investigations of various oommitteos was that a large 
percentage (40 per cent.) of deaths would bo avoidable—about the third of tho deaths 
were due to sepsis, fifty pur coat of those being after a normal labour. 

These figures coming from tho west with its Height of civilisation, advanced public 
opinion, improved sanitary conditions, facilities of transport oto. wero to say tho 
least staggering. What a tale of woo can wo rotate in this country ! If we can 
but probe into tlio subject carefully wo shall be aghast at the tremendous loss of 
young promising lives. As doctors had to play an important role in a maternity 
service it was essential that the training ot the future doctor should be adequate 
and efficient. She emphasised the need for organised research into tho causes of 
maternal mortality peculiar to India by a woll represented committoo. 

Cirii.n Welfabe 

At the evening session tho subjects of child welfare and after-care of tuboroulosis 
patients were discussed. Begum Hhah Nawaz presidod, 

Speaking on child welfare, Priiums C untaeuzene (Rouraania) deplored the prac¬ 
tice of sending young persons to prison and suggested that stops should be taken to 
see that this was not done except iu very exceptional cases. Certain countries had 
introduced desirable legislation to tho effect that children under a certain age should 
not bo sent to prison. Shu condemned thu exhibition of undesirable posters outside 
cinemas which aroused tho curiosity of children and which wero harmful. So far 
as films were concerned, it was desirable to have pictures which wero not sensa¬ 
tional but largely eduoational. 

Mrs. 6’. Mehta (Caloutta) said that tho futuro of a nation depended on its children. 
This was recognized both by tho State aud the people. Those countries which looked 
to child-welfaro had healthy children whilo infant mortality was very low. 

Mrs. Oreeves (Grout Britain) described infant welfare centres in Northern Iroland, 
This work, sho said, was started in 1919 and there were now 56 oentres in operation 
in tho six oountrios. A few of thorn wore controlled and op orated by local autho¬ 
rities, a few by a joint committoo of tho local authorities and the local nursing 
societies. Those two groups rocoivod Government grants. The majority were worked 
by the local nursing sooieties and received grants from the Government and local 
authorities. 
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Tubeeculosis Campaign 
Lady Pentland read a paper by Lady Aberdeen on tuberculosis work in Great 
Britain. Mrs. C.O.Remfry , Honorary Secretary, Tuborcnlosis Association, Bengal, said that 
there were five tubcr-oulosis dispensarios in Calcutta, one in Howrah and two in the 
tnofussil. It was an underestimate, she added, to say that there were 1,000,000 
million people goffering from tuberculosis in Bengal alone. In Calcutta no less than 
30,000 people suffered from the disease and thore wore 300 deaths here yearly. Five 
per cent of those who woro definitely diagnosed as having tuborcnlosis were servants 
and hawkers, people who were constantly in contact with food. Tkreo per cont were 
school teachers, and eight per cent were students of the Calcutta University. In 
Bengal thero woro something like 200,000 people who were what was called “open 
cases” spreading tho disease evovy time they coughed or mioezed or spat. _ Those 
woro the people who wero tho great danger at the moment. Tho accommodation for 
tuberculosis sufferers was hopelessly inadequate as in tho whole of Bengal thero 
were something like 284 beds for 1,000,000 patients. The Conference at this stage 
adjourned. 


Fifth Day—Calcutta—4th. February 1936 

Traffic in Women & Children 

Tho evil of the traffio in women and children and the stops that should ho taken 
to cope with it, wero emphasized at tho morning session of the conference to-day. 

The Conference adopted two resolutions. Ono urged tbo National Councils of 
Womon to support tho work undertakon by voluntary and official agencies in each 
country against the traffio in women and children. The other rceommondqd the 
National Council of Womon in India to urge upon tho Government of India the 
necessity of India’s representation in tho confurenco to be hold in the Far East 
(probably the Dutoh East Indies) in 1337 in connexion with the question of tho 
traffio in womon and children. 

Initiating the debate ou tho traffic in women and children, Miss Millioent 
Shephard (Delhi), representative of the Association for Moral and Social llygiono, 
India, briefly skotchod tho outstanding featuro of tho Association’s work and 
assurod her hoarors that the Association’s' efforts hud always boon undertaken with 
a real love for India and only with the desiro to help Indian men and women 
to nndortako tho reforms which so many of them desired to soo carried out. 

Investigation. Miss Shephard continued, into tho causes which led to the entry 
of girls into a life of ghamo disclosed that sometimes it was poverty but that was 
not tho primary factor. Tho main cause in India, ns elsewhere, was the demand 
whioh it was profitable to supply. Unless thero was a revolution of thought, a 
real challengo against this cause of the traffio in women and children, all roscuo 
work, all legislation, all medical work would bo fruitless. 

Therefore, sho appealed to every woman of whatever nationality to consider her 
own deep responsibility for reduoing tho demand by tho teaching of moral standards. 
Concluding, Miss Shephard said that siuco 1930 thore had boon a considerable 
advance in the number of women interesting themselves in rescue work. It was 
still trne to say that the chief rescue agencies woro tho Salvation Army, the various 
Missionary Societies, tho Brahmo Samaj, tho Seva Sadan and tho Servants of India 
Society. . 

Begum Shah Nawaz remarked that so far as India was concerned, in every 
province tlio Government woro doing their best to strengthen tho laws against 
this immoral traffic. Statistics beforo the League of Nations showed that India was 
one of the most moral countries in tlio world compared witli otbor countries. 

Dr. 8. Noronha (Bombay) confined herself to tho conditions prevailing in that 
City and what Bombay was doing to romedy tliis ovil, and said that the Bombay 
Act as it stood at prasont was vory inadequate. 

Mrs. L. Me nan (Lucknow) attributed tho fundamental cause of this sooial evil to 
poverty. Mrs. Tyan (China) desoribed the steps which tho Chinese Government 
wore taking to eopo with tho ovil. 

Education by Films 

Speaking on the cinema, Mrs. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud (Calcutta) characterized 
it as ono of the greatest achievements of modern civilization and stressed the 
necessity of utilizing it to educate children. 
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Mrs. Tynn (China) said that tiio Chinese Government wore now giving due 
attention to films with the result that tho oincma was exorcising a benofioia! 
influence. Miss Millicent Shephard suggested that it would groat/y help tho Boards of 
Film Censors in India if those who disapproved any film which was being shown 
would write in expressing thoir disapproval, first, to the manager of the cinema in 
question and, secondly to tho Secretary of tho Boards of Film Censors. 

Anothor way in which tho Council of Women could help was to appoint a Film 
Appraising Board, as had (icon done in Madras, to see films whon they came to a 
town and issue to tho local Press a summary of the film whether it was class (a), 
(b) or (c). Class (a) was for everybody, class (b) for adults only, and class (c) was 
undesirable. 


Legal DrsAUtLmES or WoMEtr 

The lioxt subject taken up was legal disabilities. 

Mrs. .S'. N. Hay (Calcutta) pleaded for a wholesale revision of Hindu law and 
for remedies in tho light of modern conditions. Tho policy of tho Government of 
Iudia of uon-intArfiM'ouce in religious and social matters had lod them to perpetuate 
and uphold a system of law which should bavo no existence in a modern State. 
Indian women were deeply disappointed that in the now Constitution their legitimate 
demands had boon ignored. 

Miss Zellwager (Switzerland) said that there was a reactionary wavo throughout 
Europe to take away from women the rights they have. 

Child Marriage 

The last matter taken up before lunch was the amendment to the Child Marriage 
Act Mrs. L. Menon (Lucknow) said that since tho introduction of the Act there had 
been an increase iu tho number of child marriages. Thero wore defects in the Jaw 
which made it a dead letter. What was needed was tho issuing of prohibitory 
injunctions to stop contemplated marriages, doing away with tho present security 
ot Rs. 100 and safe custody of tho child-wife aftor she had been married in 
contravention of tho law. Dr. Noivrungi thought that tho Act had failed to achieve its 
object. 

Food Aku Health 

After lunch, under tho presidency of Lady Makar aj Singh, tho subject of food 
and health was discussed. Dr. Biggar (Calcutta) strossod tho inadequacy of tho diet 
of tho poorer classes of Indians whoso food was very ill-balanced aud lacking in 
animal proteins, vitamins, and mineral salts. This poor diet, sho said, had a disastrous 
effect on the health aud physique of tho masses. Tho basic causo of this state of 
affairs was economic. 

Lady Ezra biiolly referred to tho many subjects that hail boon covered, the 
count they had taken of ono another and tho largo amount of cxcoliout work 
accomplished. With cheers for Lady Ezra, tho Couforcnoo closed. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


Over 600 ladies attended tho Tamil Nad Women’s Political Conference which 
was held on the 27th. January 1936 at Karaikndi (Ramnad district) under tho 
presidency of Mrs. Lnkshmi Sankara Aiyar of Kallidaikurichi. There was oqual 
number of men also given scats at the roar of tho haU. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing )f national songs by girl pupils. 

Sri Vhalakahmi Animal , Chairwoman of tho Uoooption Committee, wolcomed tho 

f nests Bho referred iu the courso of her address to tho status of women in Hindu 
onsehold at present and their pint in tho national work aud oriticised the Indian 
constitution. Sho dwelt at lougth on tho importance of education and the spread 
of literacy among women and the noed for reforms in social customs and practices. 
She appealed to them to join the Oongross and work for the oonntry. 
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Mrs. Lakahmi Bankar , President, after thanking them for the honour conferred 
on her, pointed out to the importanco and poiitical character of their meeting since 
it was meeting along with the Provincial Congress Session, presided over by another 
lady, Mrs. Lakshmipathi. It was a sign of the times, she added, that women were 
progressing but they should stiJl further advance and improve their condition in ail 
aspect of Rfe. During the last civil disobedience movement, women came forward 
boldly and their work heartened the workers a great deal. Their aim must be to do 
work to enablo their country to be free, only then could the women in India advance 
and take their rightful place. . 

She then explained tlio franchise under the now reforms and advised the women 
to soe that the names of eligible voters were included in it. They should also 
acquire a love of their country and tho products of their country by which they 
could contribute largely to the Swadeshi movement. Tho Congress had changed its 
policy of work into ono of capturing local boards and legislative councils ana with 
the enhanced franchiso among women it behoved them to come out courageously 
oven to contest seats on these bodies with the help of tho Congress. 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions regarding women’s uplift. 
Tbo first two resolutions prayed for the speedy recovery of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mrs. Kamala Nehru. The conference requested Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar to return to 
politics. These resolutions woro moved from the chair and passed unanimously. 

Moved by Sri Alamelu Ammal of Karaikndi and seconded by Sri Kannali 
Ammal and supported by Sri N. R. Vimlakshtnt, a resolution was adopted that 
women themselves should work for thoir uplift. 

Tho Coherence requested women to exercise to tlio full tho franchise given to 
them. Sri Kalyani Ammal moved tlio resolution and Sri Vixalakshmi seconded 
it. The Conference requested Iho Government and the membors of the Assembly 
to amend the Hindu law in such a way as to give the samo lights of inheritance 
to daughters as tlio son. Tlio Confereueo requested the Local Boards to appoint a 
majority of women teachers in elementary schools for boys of tender age. The 
Conference requested the community to permit tho remarriage of young windows. 

Another resolution urged that nunneries should be established in important towns 
all over tho country and urged the women of the land to take active part 
in the removal of untouchabiiity. , , 

Resolutions over, tlio president appealed to women to join tlio Congress and 
support Swadeshi. Tlio Couferenco terminated with a voto of thanks. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was hold at Couanada on tho 11th. February 
1936. Srimathi B. Kameswarama presided. 

“Our last conference,” she said, “was hold at Vizag and I propose briefly to 
review the principal ovenfs of tlio year since then. country has sjboo witnessed 
the passing of two constitutions, one by the Indian National Congress and the other 
by the Parliament. Tho ono was passed by tlio people’s chosen representatives, men 
and women who worked and suffored for tlio emancipation of our Motherland, while 
the other was adopted by those who want to hold us in subjection, I mean, the 
British Parliament. Tho ono was an attempt, an honest endeavour to put our house 
in order so that we might become organised and disciplined lighters for freedom of 
our Motherland. The other was an organised and determined effort to crush tho 
indomitable spirit of a rising nation struggling to break the shackles imposed on her 
from without. Tlio Congress constitution has rightly abolished the reservation of seats 
for women in tho olections to the various committees, while the Government of India Act 
has thrust upon the unwilling women of India, reservation of soats. I am proud—I hope 
all of you share my pride-that the representatives of the women of India were the soli¬ 
tary exceptions amidst a host of communaUst and reactionary representatives that visited 
the Round Table Conference in London, who unequivocally and emphatically repu¬ 
diated separate electorates and fought for the joint electorate system with no 
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reservation of seats. Though the Congress boldly abolished the reservation of seats 
for women in their constitution, l am sorry to note that the Congress leaders are 
vory tardy in their attempt to set up lady candidates for the general constituencies in 
the elections. No woman was rotnrned to the Assembly anil while we are glad that 
Mrs. tt. Lakslimipsthi was returned to tho local Legislative Council, with a thumping 
majority, 1 venture to submit that many more women ought to come to the Provin¬ 
cial and tho Endian Legislature. [ am' more sorry to note that the Andhras have 
for 81 seats returned only two women as delegates to tho Indian National Congress 
this year. Is Andhra womanhood barren of ability or are Andhras so utterly 
lacking in a sense of proportion and in a souse of fair play and justice I do not say, 
of chivalry ? We do not want chivalry. We want our rightful share in the 
public lifo of the country. I appeal to you, sisters, to fight out this injustice, fight 
rolontlossly and success shall be ours.” 

Referring to the Government ot India Act, she said, the tests by which it was 
te be judged were : "Is thore power for the People's representatives to pass their 
own laws and ouforco them ? Have they the control of the purse ? Have they got 
tho elemontary rights ot free speech, free association and froe press ? Is the 
country’s dofeuoo in the hutds of the poop!" V Judged from tlioso four crucial tests, 
the Act is declined hopelessly unsatisfactory by persons of all shades of opinion. 
The whole Act is hedged in by safeguards which nullify the very substance of the 
Act. With the (Momentary rights of tiee press and froe spoecli denied, with the 
purse practically under bureaucratic control, and with defence and foreign affairs 
under the control ot the flovornor-Goheral, tho Act becomes the very 
negation ot self-government. I cannot resist the temptation of drawing your atten¬ 
tion to ouo important particular regarding the distribution of seats in each provinco. 
Let me take up Madras first. Oat of 215 seats in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, the gcnural seats aro only 110, the rest aro all special seats, through 
separate electorate or through joint oloetoratos with reservations of seats. I need 
not toll you how difficult it is for a subject nation divided into castes and oreeds 
to return nationalist candidates through communal electorates. Reservation of seats 
through joint electorates is, ot course, slightly better but m in no Bense, a proper 
substitute for the general soats. There aro restrictions on the candidates also, those 
convicted and sentenced to more than two years for political offences, not involving 
oven violence or moral turpitudo being debarred from standing as candidates exoept 
with the special permission of the powors-that-bo. This deprives the legislatures of 
tho best men and women in the country and is therefore a severe handicap for the 
Oongross in the selection of candidates for the Legislatures. Thus every effort was 
made iu the Aot to weaken the back of tho opposition. 

“Further, only 14 por cent of tho total population is enfranchised, whereas in 
other countries evory man and woman above a certain ago has a vote. The enfran¬ 
chisement of women is still inoro deplorable. Only 5 por cent of the Indian women 
are enfranchised. Tho qualifications for a voter are literacy and property. Very 
few men in the country aro litorato and the law doos not permit women to own 
property as men. The women iu rural areas are at a greater disadvantage than tho 
women of the urban areas. Tho clauses regarding the qualifications for the right to 
vote are largely operative only in tho urban areas. Neither the independent property 
qualification nor the literary qualification will givo franchise to many women in tho 
rural areas. Besides, the vvoiuou have to apply for being enlisted as voters, while 
not men. The lists are prepare! by the authorities themselves. Thi3 injustice 
should bo done away with inunodiutoly. Tho women all over India are protesting 
strongly against this as well as the reservation of soats for women on communal 
basis in tho legislatures. Let me not be understood as striking a note of despair 
for tho enthusiasts <it council-entry. I am myself an advocate of council-entry. 
In my opinion the logical course to bo followed when onoe council-entry is accepted 
is to proceed further ami capture the offices as well. I do not, lor a moment, 
believe that the millennium oould bo reached by accepting office under tho coming 
constitution particularly in view of tho special authority vested in the Governors 
and the Governor- General but I maintain that by accepting office it will be possible 
to demonstrate to the world at largo how iucongvous and impossible it is to work 
a constitution which is a quaint adraixturo ot democracy and bureaucracy. Woraeu 
in particular ought not to ho indifferent about the legislatures) or even the local 
boards or, municipalities. 11 is my firm conviction that the emancipation ot women and 
the emancipation of the Motherland go hand in hand. Tho women of Turkey under 
48 
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the valiant lead of Hemal Pasha had freed their country and themselves and so did 
the women of Russia. The women of India too have played their part nobly 
in the national movement. They braved lathis, suffered the hardship of jail life 
and subjected themselves to all sorts of humiliations for the sake of the Motherland. 
Desa Bevikas in robes of orange was a sight for the Gods to see in the heyday 
of Satyagraha. Woman, the incarnation of Shakti, has awakened. May that spirit of 
Shakti infect the whole nation ami may wo all one lino morning awake to find 
ourselves free, if not famous. 

“I note with great pain that communalism is raising its ugly head again and 
again. We hear of communal riots in Northern India and we all deplore them 
very muoh. Even in our presidency we think in terms of our respective communi¬ 
ties and in the local elections it is a pity that even some Congressmen betray their 
communal spirit It is a tragic spectacle that wo Congressmen and women freely 
participate in purely communal gatherings and functions. The All-India Independence 
League and the All-India Youth League enjoined on their members not to have 
anything to do with any communal organisation. The same is the case to-day with 
the Socialist Party. It is time that the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
that members of communal organisations are inelligible to be returned as Congress 
delegates or members of District Congress Committees. Ail the communal associa¬ 
tions, e. g., the Saiva Sabha, the Brahmin Maudaii, the Arya Vysya Sangha, the 
Rasaputra Samaj, the Kamma Conference, the Tclugu Association, the Reddi Samiti 
etc., moat be banned and it is incumbent on every Congressman not to encourage 
communal uplift. AU the enorgies of Congressmen should be expended for national 
and not communal uplift. Iu this connection, I am reminded of the noble example 
set by Srimati Bharati Devi of Nidubrolu, who declined tho Presidentship of 
the Kamma Ladies' Conference some time ago. Personally, I hold tiiat the caste system, 
whatever its utility might have been ouce upon a time, has long survived its useful¬ 
ness and ought to go in the interests of the solidarity of the Hindu community. 
I also hold that one can be a Hindu without being a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, a 
Vysya, a Kamma or a Kapu or a Reddi or a Harijan. After all, birth is an accident 
and no one can claim superiority because of that accident. 

“A word about the Harijan problem. It has of late assumed very serious propor¬ 
tions, thanks to the bombshell thrown by Dr. Ambedkar. He advised mass conver¬ 
sions of Harijans to some other religion. Ho described Hinduism not as a religion 
but as a oontagious disease. If, by Hinduism, he means Hindu customs now in 
vogue I am in whole-hearted agreement with him. Oar society to-day is rotten to 
the oore, ignorance and superstition having dethroned religion and taken its place. 
To condemn six crores of our fellowmen to a perpetual state of untotichability is 
simply inhuman but we do it every moment of our Jives, lfoligiou, of course, is a 
matter of faith and each must decide for himself. It is, therefore, idle to talk of 
mass conversions. But we must not lightly brush aside tho serious temper, rather 
the distemper of Dr. Ambedkar, especially when his proposal is gaining some support 
here and there. I can understand the impatience and indignation of Dr. Ambedkar. 
Let us now at least understand our degradation and try to throw it off. Woman, 
indeed, has a greater role to play in this matter. The biggest social reformer can 
do nothing to posh on his reform if his wife or mother declares non-oo-operatiou 
with him. And that is what happens in most of our homes. I therefore appeal to 
you, my sisters, to bestir yourselves and resolve once for all, to wipe out me blot 
of untouohability from our society. 

“It would be presumtuous on my paid, at this stage of our national life, to make 
a plea for Swadeshi, Khaddar or village industries aud so I don’t propose to waste 
your time by dilating on them. A vow of Swadeshi taken by the woman, will 
revolutionise our home-life in an instant, and gradually revolutionise our* whole national 
life. We are here assembled to-day as delegates of the Andhra Women’s Conference. 
And let us, as Andhras, contribute our mite to the cause of the Andhra Provinoe. 
We were the very first in India to agitate for a linguistic province. And what a 
pity that we seem to be the very last to get it. We have been agitating for tho 
separate Andhra Province now for quarter of a century and it is a matter for deep 
regret, that while Sindh aud Orissa got it almost in a trice, we are left behind. Let 
us bring about a mutual goodwill aud understanding between the Circus and the 
Rayalaseema and unify the whole of Andhradesa into ono indivisible whole. And 
let ns in one voice demand a separate province for Andhra. 

“Coming as I do from Mysore, which is beyond tho Andhra borders, you expect 
me to speak a few words about the Andhras abroad. 1 confess I have not made a 
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careful study of the problem. But I tell you that in tho Mysore Stale, there are 
many Andhra families particularly in the Itolar District. I regret to say that onr 
sweet mother-tongue is fast disappearing there. I make bold to say that it would 
have completely disappeared had it not iieou for the women—our sisters—who have saved 
Telugu from extinction. I am quite sure that tho Mysore Government will, if duly 
approached, help the Telugus to preserve their mother-tongue. But we must agitate 
and agitato strongly, I appeal to tho Andhra Mahasabha to take up tho matter in 
right earnest auu help us in solving this difficult question.” 

In conclusion, she said: “I appeal to you to stand unflinchingly by the Congress 
and like disciplined soldiers bravely march forward to tho goal of freedom. Let 
us not think in terms of Urahmin, Kshatria, Vysya, Kamma, Kapu, or Reddi, Hindu 
Muslim, or Christian but as Indians in thought, word and doed.” 


Resolution* 

The Conference then discussed aud passed the following resolutions 
A resolution expressing sorrow on tho deaths of Messrs. Saklatwala, B. Ch. 
Yegnanarayana Hanna, T. K. Shenvani, A. Appalanavasimham, B. Vonkataramma 
Keddi and'IMp N.tray.in Singh was moved from tlie chair and carried. 

The conference ‘expressed its thankfulness to God for the improvement lu the 
health of Mahatma Gandhi and Messrs. Kamata Nehru and wishedthem long life and 
sound health iu order to enable litem to coutinue their noble servioos to the country 
until Swaraj was achieved. 

Tho conference opined that there was necessity for writing a history of the part 
played by Andhra women in tho Satyagraha movement and congratulated Srimathis 
I*. Kanakarama and D. Lakslnnibaya'mma on their readiness to take up that work 
and appealed to the District aud Rieka Congress Committees to help them with the 
necessary information. 

The conference expressed its thanks for tho services being rendered by the Andhra 

Mahila Sablia, branch of the All-India Mahasabha, in the cause of women’B education 

.1 it..;.._n..i _i __ i .i...... iu„ ir.in. 


and their social uplift and approved the 
passed at its last session held at. Guntur. 

The couferont o appealed to all Women’ 


resolutions of the Andhra Mahila Babha 


Associations to give training to Desa 


Sovikas, and to start Women’s Associations where they were not already started. 

The conference opined that in the new voters’ lists for the legisjatures all women 
who were eligible should got themselves enrolled aud oast them in favour of Con¬ 
gress candidates. Women should contest not ouly the reservod seats but also the 
general seats. The conference appealed to the Congross Civie Board to set up women 
candidates for the general seats also and thus give every encouragement to women. 

This resolution was moved by Mrs. Conti its, who, in a forceful and impres¬ 
sive speech, pointed out at length (lie need for women entering the councils In 
large numbers. 

Sri Syamain mba moved and Sri Dalanthrajiu Sesliamma seconded a resolution 
appealing to Congressmen and Congress women to work for giving equal represen¬ 
tation to women in the Congross Committees as the present representation was in¬ 
adequate. 

The conference opined that all marriages should bo registered under the Aot 
of 1887. 

Sri Vamint Parna Tila/camma proposed and <SV* Duvvuri Subtamma seconded 
a resolution appealing to tho people to root out the institution of prostitution in the 
country and render every help to Deva Dasis. 

A resolution reaffirming that ludiaus’ goal was complete independence _ and appeal¬ 
ing to men aud women of India to carry on agitation incessantly for its attainment 
was unanimously carried. 

The conference reiterated the resolution passod by the Andhra Provincial Confer¬ 
ence on tho previous day recommending to tho All India Congress Committee to 
chango the present Congress croud and base it on the principles of scientific Socialism 
for the attainment of complete independence. 

With a vote of thanks to the President ami delegates and to all others who con¬ 
tributed to the success of tho conference, proposed by Sri V. Kamala Devi, the con¬ 
ference camo to a close. 



The Bombay Women’s Conference 

The Bombay Presidency Women’s Conference mot at the University Convocation 
Hall, Bombay, on the 22nd. January 1936, and adopted the report of* the Parlia¬ 
mentary Sun-Committee, which had to its credit the sustained agitation carried on 
in the provinoe against Mr. II. It. Desai’s '‘Bill to Amend the Law of Adoption”, 
which was ultimately thrown oat by the Legislative Council. The Committee also 
considered the “Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inheritance”, sponsored by Kao 
Bahadur R. R. Kale (since dead), and sent their recommendations, 

Miss M. K. Davis , Superintendent of the Umerkhadi Children’s Homo, gave a 
pathetic account of tho conditions of mental defectives among juveniles and pointed 
out that they required the greatest protection, [t was estimated that out of the 
2,560,000 mental defectives of all ages, thero were nearly 284,000 children and their 
eases required special attention anil treatment. Lunacy and mental defect wore two 
different evils requiring different methods of treatment. At present there were only 
two homes for mental defectives in India, one at Kurseoug near Darjeeling for 
European children and tho other in Midnapore District for tudiaus. i'hoy charged 
prohibitive rates monthly for each ease admitted and they could not be of any use 
to the Bombay Presidency, She suggested that a special Horae with adequate 
equipment for tho protection of the raeutal defectives among children be provided 
through cijarity by way of ondowment. Miss Davis paid a tribute to the organisers 
of tho only school for mentally dotootivo children in Bombay Presidency at the 
Byramji Jeejeebhoy Home, Matunga, where a courageous experiment was boing 
carried out. 

Mrs. R. P. Masani gave a brief account of the working of the School at Matunga, 
and said that instead of waiting for help from others, the Women’s Council should 
take the initiative and try to open some more institutions of tho kind. 

Mrs. V. Inqlis then led a discussion on “I/ong-torm Women prisoners.” 
She said that suitable occupations for women prisoners had engaged tho attention 
of the authorities. In Bombay Presidency, tho women prisoners generally 
came from the lowest classes. Home of the prisoners wore from rural aruas, who 
were quite independent and industrious, but for some unfortunate act during a 
moment of passion, they woro serving long terms. There was a suggestion that the 
Red Cross organisations might provide some work for these women. 

Mi's. Shufi Tjjabji said that formerly they were allowed to give brief lectures to 
womeu prisoners, bat that practice was stopped after the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment. Formorly these prisoners were being supplied cloth for sewiug but the Home 
Department of the Government informed them that the rules did uot allow such work. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , who was the only speaker who had studied the conditions 
first-hand, haying spent nearly two years in jail thus oomiug into close contact with 
tho women prisoners, said that long-term prisoners were over-worked and they had 
too little energy or leisure loft for learning or education. What they noeded was the 
human touch while the Prison laws were quite inhuman and did not count the human 
equation. There were womeu who would liavu made good mothers and wives, but 
in a fit of rage, they had committed some offence unable to boar their misory and 
had been sont for long terms. It was not moroly a question of providing them some 
comforts. It was a question of making the Jail Code more elastic and more human. 
All of the women prisoners were not criminals though they were condemned to 
imprisonment. 

A resolution was passed by the conference '‘urging the Government to find ways 
and means for strict enforcement of the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

Tlio_ promotion of home industries in Middle class families with a view to adding 
to the income of _ the familios concerned, was the interesting topic on which 
discussion was initiated by Mrs. Rasikamani Desai. Several speakers pointed out 
that sueh Institutions were already functioning in the city and the suburbs, imparting 
instruction to women in home crafts, so that they might supplement the family 



India and the Ottawa Agreement 

I.-CONDITIONS BEFORE OTTAWA 

'Die following aro a series of Pross notes issued by the Director of 
Information, Delhi on the present tendencies of India's Foreign 
Trade and have an important bearing on the working of the Ottawa 
Agreement. 

Critics uf tliis Agreement, both friendly and hostile, have rightly insisted that in 
any study of its working the issues involved should bo examined against the back¬ 
ground of economic developments, which have influenced the course of international 
trade in recent years. 

A bare comparison of the liguros of India’s foreign trade before and after Ottawa, 
which failed to take into account the economic forces which have convulsed world 
trade in the interval, would yield wholly misleading results. 

Kvuu in normal times the delicate mechanism of international trade is profoundly 
effected from year to year by a variety of disturbing causes. Failure or abundance 
of crops in the principal agricultural countries, price fluctuations, political dis¬ 
turbances, changes in fashion or taste in the consuming countries, industrial disputes, 
(hose are some of many such factors. 

Since the autumn of 1920 the world has been deeply enmeshed in an economic de¬ 
pression of unparalleled severity. The economic structure of the world has been 
dislocated. The gold valuu or international trade has been steadily declining, and is 
now only about one-third of what it was in 1929. The volume of world trade, des¬ 
pite a slight recovery since 1992, is no more than 77.5 per cent of what it was in 1929. 

As the crisis has proceeded, a number of countries have impo.. • 1 ever frosh 
restrictions oil imports by such means as higher tariff, quotas and cleaving and com¬ 
pensation agreements, for the purpose of protecting home industries, for maintaining 
currency stability and an oven balance of trade. 

If wo are to gain a due perspective in whioh to judge of the effects of the Ottawa 
profereuces, it is essential to pass in review the salient features of world economic con¬ 
ditions, particularly in their relation to the trade and business of India, in the year 
immediately preceding and following the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Thu ccouomic recuperation of the world after the crisis of 1920-21 though slow 
at first proceeded with surprising rapidity between the years 1925 and 1929. The 
total world trade in 1927 (recalculated at 1913 values) was 20 per cent greater than 
in 1913, while in India, although local production was being increasingly diverted to 
the satisfaction of local needs, both imports and exports in 1928 equalled in volumo 
those of 1913. 

With stable prices and an expanding trade there emerged the characteristic 
phenomena associated with an industrial boom, and looked as though, after the 
sore trials of the post-war period, the world was once again entering on an era of 
prosperity, 

Yet, amid this scene of world-wide progress, a discerning observer might have 
discovered cause for uneasiness in the position of India as a great supplier of raw 
materials. The gradual tendency towards overproduction made the outlook for 
countries producing raw materials increasingly disturbing. 

Of moro ominous significance to India was tho growing competition to which her 
export trado was beiug subjected in western markets. Virgin land in many parts 
of the. world was being brought under cultivation, and, thanks to improved transport 
facilities, the resultiog products were being introduced to markets whore they were 
beforo unknown. 

In other countries production was expanding, and export trades whioh before tho 
war were of negligible proportions were proving to oe serious competitors in the 
markets of tho western world. Oil seeds, textile fibres, food-grains, dried and fresh 
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fruit and timber might be cited as examples of products in respeot of which India 
had to face increasingly koen competition. 

The position was aggravated by the measures taken by many Continental countries 
and by the United States of America, to stimulate the demand for the product of 
their respective colonial territories. 

France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and Portugal were pursuing a policy to stimulate 
imports of produce from their tropical and sub-tropical possessions. In other 
countries, with no tropical colonies, which could not thomsclves produce the natural 
products they required, considerable attention was being paid to the development of 
synthetio substitutes in direct competition with Indian goods. 

Already, therefore, even before the onset of the present depression, it was becom¬ 
ing increasingly apparent that defensive measures would have to be takon to 
maintain the position India had attained in world markets. 

The problem was rendered more acute by the crisis which began in 1029. As a 
producer of primary products India was one of the first countries to feel the full 
effects of the catastrophic fall in prices. By the end of 1930 the Calcutta index 
number of wholesale prices bad fallen by 30 per cent from the level of September 
1929, while fall in the price of exported articles during the samo period amounted to 
36 per cent against 17 per cent for imported articles. The Btrain on the price 
structure was equally severe in Australia and the Argentine, both of them debtor 
agricultural countries, and before the close of the yoar thoy were compelled to go 
on gold. 

In 1931 the deflationary tendency in prices continued unchecked with disas¬ 
trous consequences to countries producing primary commodities, snch as India and 
the Dutch East Indies. The total value of world" trade in that, year in terms of 
sterling fell by 38 per cent as compared with 1929. and India’s share in the total 
trade receded from 3.02 per cent to 2.6d per cent. This was partly due to tho rela¬ 
tively greater fall in tho prices of raw materials, and partly to the growing res¬ 
trictions continually being placed on international trade oy the importing countries. 

In an endeavour to combat the growing menace of the depression, many countries, 
notably the newer economic units in Europe created by the war, embarked on a 
policy of economic isolationism by the election of highor tariff walls, the imposition 
of ‘contingents' or quotas and tho institution of stringent foreign exohange controls. 
The result was a steady decline in demand and a gradual restriction of the free 
markets of the world. 

Such, in brief, was the position in 1931 when two events of outstanding impor¬ 
tance to India occurred. 

The first was Great Britain’s abandonment of tho gold standard in September 
1931 and the linking of the currencies of most of the Empire countries, including 
that of India, to sterling. The departure of sterling from gold served to arrest the 
fall of tho prices of India’s staple exports for a time, but this was a purely tempo¬ 
rary phase. In June 1932 rupee prices again begau to show a distinctly downward 
trend. 

The second notable event was Great Britain’s formal renunciation of a Free 
Trade in favour of a Protectionist regime with the enactment of tho Import Duties 
Act in March, 1932. 

By that Act duties were imposed ou a wide range of articles covering nearly 
two-thirds of the total imports into tho United Kingdom. Provision was made, 
however, for the exemption of Empire products from these duties, ponding negotia¬ 
tions with the Dominions and Iudia for the conclusion of reciprocal tariff arrangements. 

Accordingly, in July, 1932, an Imperial Economic Conference met at Ottawa for 
tho discussion of the new policy of trade agreements between the constituent parts 
of the Empire. 

It is only necessary to emphasiso that refusal to negotiate would have meant for 
India forfeiture of her freedom of access to the world’s most stable and largest 
open market. 


II. FEATURE OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

The main features of India’s export trade after the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment are now examined. 

After Ottawa tho course of events suggest that the foroes making for rooovory 
or recession in international trade are about evenly balanced, with perhaps somo 
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slight advantage lo the former. On tho one hand, commercial and monetary policies 
pursued by a number of countries continue to bo restrictive of trado. In particular, 
tho increasing number of clearing and compensation agreements that nave beau 
concluded havo tended to reduce triangular trade and depress pricos. In the League 
of Nations “Euquiry into Clearing Agreements” it is stated that reduction in pur¬ 
chases by debtor countries in Europe of “oversea raw materials, due to diversion 
of her demand to the countries with which she hail conotnded clearing agreements, 
naturally contributed to the fall in world market pricos and thus affected adversely 
the economic situation of the world as a whole.” 

On the other hand, prices have generally risen, as a result in some case3 of 
agreements to restrict output.—tea, rubber and tin are examples of interest to India; 
production has imreasod, and there is evidence of increasing economic activity over 
a wide area, notably in tJ. iv. and U. S. A. 

Industrial Activity in India 

It should be stated, howover, that the rise in industrial activity is still confined 
in the main to capital equipment industries, especially the building industry, and 
that expansion in the textile industries and in consumers’ goods trades generally is 
much less marked titan in the heavy industries. At the same time, the trend of 
prices of raw matorials and manufactured products indicates a further approach to 
tho relationship which existed between them in pre-depression days. 

Further, though the gold value of world trade has contiuuod to declino, there has 
been a progressive increase in the quantum of trade since 1932, and as tho following 
figures will indicate the pace of recovery lias been greater in the case of India’s foreign 
trade thin in world trade as a whole. 


Movement or Quantum Trade — (i) World Trade 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1<X) 

93 

80 

(iiMnuia’s Trade 

74 

75.5 

77.5 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

100 

87 

76 

75 

78.5 

86 


Those indications point to an upward tendency in internutioul trade, but there are 
still so many elements o f instability in the world economic situation that it seems 
justifiable to regard tho recovery so far registered as “superficial rather than 
fundamental." 

An examination tnvy now be made of tho liguros of India’s exports boforo and 
after Ottawa. The relevant liguros are exhibited in the following table: 

Total Exports from India 


(In l a k h s o f r u p e o s) 


Total value. 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

To all countries 

157,56 

133£? 

147,52 

15349 

ludex 

100 

84.6 

93.6 

98.7 

To U. K. 

42,88 

36,82 

4741 

48.07 

Index 

100 

85.9 

110.1 

112.1 

To other countries 

114,68 

96,45 

100,31 

104,32 

Index 

100 

84.1 

87.5 

90.9 

Percentage incroaso in 

Percentage increase in 

Percentage inorease in 

1933-34 in comparison 

1934-35 

m comparison 

1934-35 

in comparison 

with 1932-33. 


with 1933-34. 


with 1932-33. 

All countries 10.5 


3.3 


14 

U. K. 28.2 


1.8 


30.5 

Other countries 4 


3.9 


8 


(Those figures differ somewhat from those given in the Review of Trade 1934-35, and 
have been constructed on tho basis of liguros in Table II and third which are re¬ 
produced from the Second Report on tho workiug of the Ottawa Agreement. 

It will be observed that botwocu 1032-33 and 1933-34, India's export trade to the 
United Kingdom inoroasod by 23.2 per cent, while tier trade with other ooantries 
advanced by only 4 per cent. Ir. lias boon suggested in certain quarters that the 
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remarkable improvement in the trade to the United Kingdom is due almost entirely 
to the increased business activity in that country and can in no way be attributed 
to the preferences granted to India. 

It may at once be admitted that, the increased demand for raw materials was 
partly responsible for this improvement; but, as has been pointed out, industrial 
recovery in the Unitod Kingdom has not boon uniform over the whole of tho range of 
production. Tho decree of recovery was greatest in the heavy industries, the raw 
materials for which are not supplied hy India on any largo scale, and this factor 
therefore cannot wholly account for tho increase in India's exports to the • United 
Kingdom during the year. 

This conclusion is' borne out by an examination of tho import trade figures of the 
United Kingdom for 1932 and 19il3. Total imports in 1933 deelinoa to £07502 
million from £701.67 million in 1932, wliilo imports of raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured rose from £104.01 million to £180.40 million, or by 10 per 
cent. At the same time, imports from India or articles othor than tea (tea has boon 
omitted as it is not a raw material of industry) alvanced from £19.10 million to 
£23.33 million, or by 21 per cent, and India's share in the total import trade of the 
United Kingdom increased from 4.8 per cent to 5.5 per cent. 

That'is to say the increase in imports from India was more than in proportion to 
the increase in the total imports of raw materials. It may fairly bo claimed there¬ 
fore that the preferences must have contributed in no small measure to the expansion 
in India’s exports in 1933-34. 

IxDo* Bnrasii Trade Tends 

The most striking feature of tho figuros for 1934-35 is the slowing-down in tho 
rate of improvement in the trade with United Kingdom as compared with that with 
other countries. On this ground, it has been argued that the i Ottawa Agreement has 
been of no substantial benofit to India. This view fails to take into account certain 
important consideration. 

In the first place, it is only to be expected that extension of trade due to the 
stimulus of a preferential duty will normally be most marked in tho first year; there¬ 
fore, progress will be more gradual, the rate of development showing a progressive 
decline until the limit of expansion is reached. Secondly, the speoial factors at work 
daring the year- operated to put a definite check to the rate <of incroase in India's 
trade with the United Kingdom. 

For instance, with the restriction of exports, tea lias beoome for all practical pur¬ 
poses an inelastic item, any considerable incroase in the value of the oxport being 
possible only in ihe event of a rise in prioes above the level attained fn 1933*34. 
Again, in contrast with tho tendency observable in the previous year, the increase in 
the quantum of world trade in 1934 was accounted for not so much by raw materials 
as by iron and steel, building materials and sorai-oapital goods, such as motor cars. 

In the United Kingdom, though the imports of raw materials increased from 
£180.40 million to £209.68 million, tho iraprovcineut (oxeopt in the case of rnbber 
of whioh India is not an important supplier) was confined to the raw materials of 
tho onginooring and building industries, the demaud of agricultural raw materials 
showing no great valuation from tho previous year. While theso causes led to a 
slackening in the rate of oxpausiou in India's exports to the Unite 1 Kidgdom, her 

exports to countries othor than the United Kiugdom were assisted by abnormal 

purchases of cotton by Japan to make up for the short purchases during" the 1933 
boycott. 

Japanese Purchase 

Japan’s purchases in 1934-35 amounted in value to Rs. 21 crores against an average 
of R8. 11 crores for the three yoars ending 1933-34. If her purchase in 1933-34 
and 1934-35 are averaged out and India's total exports to countries other than the 
United Kingdom aro adjusted accordingly, tho percentage variation in each year will 
be found to be as follows 

Poreoutt^e of variation in 1933-34 in comparison with 1932-33.—(9.2) 

Percentage of variation in 19:14-35 in comparison with 1933-34- (5.7) 

Bnt for the accident of Japan’s having purohasod loss cotton in ono year and more 
in the uext, there would have boon a decline of 5.7 per cent in India’s exports to 
foreign countries iu 1934-35. If any useful deduction could be drawn from this 
regarding the value of the Ottawa Agreement, it must surely be one in favour of the 
Agreement rather than adverse to it. 
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A better method would perhaps bo to oxamine the results of the two years 1933-34 
and 1934*35 as a whole, instead of separately, in order to secure the eliraiuation of 
the effects of the abnormal foatures of each yoar. 

A oomparison of the figures on this basis still reveals a higher relative expansion 
in the exports to the United Kingdom, the percentage incroaso being 30.5 against 8 
in the case of exports to foreign countries. (It may bo objected that an adjustment 
should be male on account of the increase in the price of tea If this is done, 
the percentage inoreaso will be rodooed to 22 5; but it is still considerably higher 
than the corresponding figure for foreign countrios). Clearly, thorofore, it would be 
unreasonable to base an indiotmont of Ottawa ou these figures. 


III. INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

India’s trade with the United Kingdom is compared with tint with 
other countries in this, the third IVess note on the tendencies of 
India’s forei>rii trade. 

When trade is sopnrntod into artielos enjoying ’pvoferenoos and those which do 
not, a more detailed and vivid appreciation of the effect of all theso preferences is 
obtained. Theso figures toll their ou'u story : 


Exports from India of articles 
' ' ig preference, 
hs of rupees.) 


1931-32. 
110,93 
100 
33,30 
100 
30.0 
77,63 
100 


1932-33. 

95,04 

85.7 

29,73 

89.3 

31.3 
65,31 
84.1 


1933-34. 

99,34 

89.0 

36,48 

109.5 

36.7 

62,86 

81.0 


1934-35. 

94,41 

85.1 

36,71 

110.2 

38.9 

57,70 

74.3 


70,0 


68.7 


Total exports 

Index ..+ 

To United Kingdom 
Index 

Percentage share of U. K. in total exports 
To other countrios 
Index 

Percentage share of otlior countries in 
total exports 

Percentage variation 
in 1933-34 in com¬ 
parison with 1932-33. 

United Kingdom... +22.6 

Other countries.. —3.7 

Total... +4.5 

(Tlio total value of our export trade was Rs. 152.4 croros in 1934-35. 
eutial items aooounted for 62 per cent of it.) 

Exports of coir manufactures, spices, castor sood and ground-nuts from the Indian 
States enjoying preferences havo boon takou into account so far as statistics are 


Percentage variation 
in 1934-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1033-34. 
+JQ 
-8.3 
-5 


63.3 61.1 

Percentage variation 
in 1934-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1932-33. 
+23.4 
—11.7 
-.7 

The prefer* 


available. 


Exports from India of artioles not enjoying 
preferences in the United Kingdom. 


1931-32. 

Total exports ... 46,63 

Index ... liil 

Exports to the U, K. ... 9,58 

Index ... 109 

Percentage share of U. h. ... 20.5 

Exports to other countries ... 37,05 

Index ... 100 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


1932-23. 

38,23 

82.0 

7,09 

74.0 

18.5 
31,14 
84.0 

81.5 


Percentage share of otlior countries 79.5 

Percentage increase Percentage increase 
in 1933-34 in com- in 1934-35 in oom¬ 
parison with 1932-33. parison with 19i)3-34, 
United Kingdom ... 51.3 7.7 

Other countries ... 20.4 24.4 

Total ... 26.0 20.3 


1933-34. 

48,18 

103.3 
10,73 
112.0 

22.3 
37,35 
101.1 
77.7 


1934-35. 

57,98 

124.3 

11346 

118.6 

19.6 

46,63 


80.4 


Percentage increase 
in 1934-35 in com¬ 
parison with 1933-33. 

60.3 

49.7 

51.6 
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The enormous increase in the consumption of artioles not on the preferential list 
has been interpreted by some oritios as justifying the conclusion that the extension 
in the trade in the preferential items has been due, not so much to the Agreement 
as to the general increase in the demand for Indian goods in the United Kingdom. 

In the view of these oritios the conclusion to be drawn from these figures is 
two-fold. First, that the revival of industrial activity in tho United Kingdom has 
stimulated a demand for such commodities. Second, that in regard to the 
preferential items the preferences granted by the United Kingdom havo been of 
little benefit to India. 

This view seems to be based on an insufficient appreciation of the facts. “Of 
the total increase of Rs. 364 lakhs under the non-preferentiai” head in 1933-34, 
Rs. 176 iakbs was accounted for by cotton and Rs. 45 lakhs by raw wool. The 
greater use of Indian cotton in the United Kingdom was duo partly to the favourable 
price parity but more particularly to the propaganda conducted by the Lancashire 
Indian Cotton Committee. 

In so far as the increased off-take was duo to the price factor, it is clear that 
industrial revival was not the cause of the improvement ; and in so far as it was 
due to the activities of the Lancashire Iudiau Cotton Committee it was a measure of 
the success that has attended the steps taken by his Majesty’s Government to 
implement Article 8 of the Agreement. 

The second item, namely, raw wool, is liable to wido fluctuations from year to 
year presumably in accordance with variations in the price parity and no valid general 
conclusion could be drawn from the volume of the trade in it in any particular year. 

In 1934-35 there was a further advance of Es. 63 lakhs in the uon-preferen tial 
items owing mainly to increases iu rubber (25 lakhs), metals and ores (18 lakhs), 
lac (14 lakhs), and cotton (4 lakhs). 

The increase in rubber was due solely to tho restriction scheme; that in metals 
and ores apparently to the renewed activity in the heavy industries; that in lac 
to speculate purchases by the London ‘ring’ which tried to operate a ‘corner’ in 
shellao and pepper; and that in cotton to the circumstances already explained. 

There is thus little evidence to support the view that the improvement in the 
exports in the non-preferential items was duo mainly industrial revival, and 
that the. trade in the preferential items would on that account have in any case 
shown a sympathetic increase. 

A study of the figures sho ws that tho Ottawa preferences must have been of 
jnetenal advantage to India iu improving her position in th o United Kingdom market. 
In 1933-34 there was a not increase of Rs. 430 lakhs (+4.5 per cent) in her total 
exports of the articles enjoying preference, resulting from increase of Rs. 675 lakhs 
(+22.6 per cent) in the trade to the United Kingdom, partially off-set, however, by 
A decline of Rs. 245 lakhs (—3.7 per cent) in the trade to other countries. 

Decline ih Fobeion Exports 

In 1934-35 there was a further deoliue of Rs. 516 lakhs in the exports to foreign 
countries, but exports to the United Kingdom increased by Rs. 25 lakhs. 

. Between 1932-33 and 1934-35, therefore, there was a total deoline of Rs. 761 lakhs 
in the exports to foreign countries and an advance of Hs. 698 lakhs in the exports to 
the United Kingdom. That is to say, at a time when India’s competitive power 
m world markets outside the United Kingdom was failing off she made up nearly 
the whole of the^loss in the United Kingdom. 


IV. INCREASED EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 

Is the contention of critics of the Ottawa Agreement correct that 
the leceut increased exports to the United Kingdom are merely a 
diversion of trade?—In this fourth Press Note on India’s foreign trade 
tendencies this contention is examined and shown to be inaccurate. 

The prinoipal decreases in 1933-34 in tho total trade to couutries other than the 
United Kingdom in the articles enjoying preference are tabulated below. 

The artioles are arranged in two groups, Uroup A comprising those whioh regis¬ 
tered a deoline both to the United Kiugdom aud to other countries and Group B 
comprising all other. Tho figures iu brackets indicate the percentage decreases as 
oompared with 1932-33. 
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Articles 

1. Rice 

2. Castor Seed 

3. Bran A Pollard 

4. Coffee 


6. Groundnuts 
6 . Tea 


Group A 

Total decrease in comparison with 1932*33. 
Rs. (in Lakhs) 

351 

25 

7 

4 


Total. 


387 

Gnoup B. 


39 

9 


(26) 
(26) 
(46) 
( &) 


IS 


Total. 48 

As the trade with U. K. in the articles included in Group A also showed a de¬ 
cline, it is clear that in the case of those articles the hypothesis of diversion is 
untenable). 

• nojwtholess be of interest to examine tho reasons for the abnormal decline 

in the trade m rice, the largest single item of decrease on the export side. 

Causes for Loss in Trade 

The Review of Trade for 1933-34 attributes tho loss in trade, firstly, to the “de¬ 
liberate and intensive development of certain tracts which, iinatead of importing their 
requirements of rice from outside, endeavoured to grow the crop themselves, and, 
secondly, to the restrictions imposed on imports in some foreign oountries by legis¬ 
lation and other measures. 

As illustrative of these measures tho Review gives the following instances 

“In. Netherlands Indies, for instance, whore a drastio redaction in the cultivation 
of sugarcane was producing a steady change over to rioe, tit was found necessary 
to restrict imports of rice in order to-conserve the home market for the looal produc¬ 
tion. China uni the Federated Malay Slates imposed an import duty on rioe. Far¬ 
ther Japan 1ms inaugurated elaborate measures for rice oontrol, and the change ia 
her status from an importing to an exporting country is important to Tmiia , 

Concurrently, China has decided to protect horsolf by the imposition of nm^i 
import tariff ou rioe coming from abroad. 

Ail these factors wore bound to have considerable reactions on the rioe export 
trade of Burma. Evon in those markets whoro rioo is capable of being sold on a 
strictly price basis in competition witli other foodstuffs, the inability to provide in 
sufficient quantities the quality of rioo demanded by the consumer, had had a restric¬ 
tive effect on tho export trade.” 

The articles iuokidod in Group B stand on a different footingin that smaller 
exports to foreign countries wore accompanied by larger sales to the united Kingdom . 

Gbound-Nut Trade 

In the case of ground-nubs, Iiowevor, tho fall in value does not indicate a dimi¬ 
nution jn tho volume of exports. Actually, dospito smaller despatches to Franoe 
owing, it is said, to tho imposition of an import duty on groundnuts other than those 
grown in the French Colonics, the quantum of trade with foreign oountries rose 
from 3l,600 tons to 51,800 tons. 

As an instance of tho difficulty of reconciling trade figures 'ot different oo untri es 
in regard to the samo item it may bo mentioned that according to the French offioial 
statistics India increased her exports from 2,595,000 quintals to 3,070,000 quintals, 
thus oapturing a larger share of the French market. 

On the other hand, in the case of tea, there was drop both in value and quantity 
For this, however, the division of markets agreed upon by the parties to the inter¬ 
national scheme for tho restriction of oxports was no doubt responsible. 

It follows, thoroforo, that there is no foundation for the suggestion that the Im¬ 
provement in tho United Kingdom market disclosed by the figures for 1933-34 was 
gained at tho expense of the trade with other countries. 

The figures for 1934-35 point to the same conclusion. The trade with foreign 
countries in the articles admitted to preference dropped by Rs. 516 lakhs, resulting 
in a net decrease of Rs. 493 lakhs in tho total trado. The principal decreases during 
the year are shown below : 
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Gboui 1 A. 


Artiole 


Total decrease in comparison with 1933-34. 
Rs. (lakhs). 

1. Linseed 


85 


2. Goat Skin (raw) 


60 

3. Paraffin Wax 

... 

29 

(17) 

4. Coffee 


2l 

(30) 

1 5. Cotton Yarn 


18 

(23) 

(23) 

6. Castor Seed 


1C 

7. Coir Yarn 


6 

(7) 

8. Miscellaneous 

... 

87 

(9.5) 

Total 

... 

322 

Gitour B, 


9. Groundnuts 


167 

(28) 

10. Rice 


67 

( 7) 

11. Tea 

... 

29 

(13) 

Total 

... 

263 



Here again, as regards articles in Group A it is only necessary to point out that 
the reduced off-take by foreign countries is duo to curtailment of demand (e. g., 
castor seed and goat skins) or to increased competition (e. g., linseed) and that the 
corresponding declino in each ease iu the demand from U. K. precludes the possi¬ 
bility of diversion. 

In Group B. tho principal itom that calls for comment is groundnuts, the exports 
of whioh to France foil from 188,100 tons to 09.300 tons in the yoar as a result of 
reduction of demand to about half the usual volume and of the imposition of a quota 
system, limiting foreign imports to 50 per cent of the total imports. 

Restriction os Imports 

The recession in rioe exports was duo mainly to tho causes observed in the pre¬ 
vious year, but partly to import restrictions introduced by Oermany and certain 
other European countries. 

Exports of tea during the year to foreign countries were regulated in accordance 
•with marketing arrangements entered into by the producing countries ; they were 
also affected by a shift in demand from tho higher grades to lower grades represented 
by Java growths, and, as a result, a larger quantity was shipped to the United 
Kingdom than would otherwise have boen. 

The diversion, therefore, was entirely caused by oxtrauoous factors. 

It is abundantly clear that tho causes underlying the rapid expansion in the trade 
in non-preferontial items, both with tho United Kindom and foreign countries, are 
hardly such as would have led to a spontaneous improvement to T1 tho extent that 
has been aohievod in tho trade in the preferential items to the u nited Kingdom. 
Nor can it be contended that the trade has been artificially increased by the diversion 
of exports from foreign to inter-Imporial channels. 

Tho advance that India lias made in the British market in the last two years has 
resulted in a genuine expansion of trade in many, if not all, of the articles entitled 
to preference, and has boen facilitated by the preferences granted, particularly on 
such commodities as rice, groundnuts and toak and other hardwoods. 

Coffee Trade 

Whore India has lost ground to other parts of the Empire, as for [instance to 
Kenya in the trade in coffee, it is easy to see that she would have fared worse had 
she been under a tariff handicap. 

It is obviously necessary in such cases, in order to take the fullost possible ad¬ 
vantage of tho preferences, to improve our methods of marketing and publicity with 
special referenoe to the needs of the British market. 

It is to he hoped that the labours of tho newly constituted Coffeo Cess Committee 
will bring about an early revival in our export trade in coffee. The gains seoured 
by Kenya and other Colonies are a measure of the advantages accruing from the pre¬ 
ferences. There is no reason why India, by suitable)propaganda and other measures, 
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should not participate in an increasing degree in the expanding British market for 
Empire products. 

In the preferential section of ottr tra-lo, it is true that the gains so far made in 
the United Kingdom market have not boon sufficient to compensate for the losses in 
other markets, but as has already been shown the construction of demand in 
foreign markets has been duo to the operation of special factors. 

When international trade is so disorganised as at the present time it is idle to 
oxpoot speedy or sensational rosults from any programme of recovery. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the year 1934 was on the whole unfavourable to debtor countries, 
particularly those producing raw materials. 

In the great majority of Uoetor countries, tiie balance of trade iu merchandise 
was less satisfactory than in the previous year (e. g.), Oorraany, Australia, New 
Zealand and Cuba). 

Timor Bai,amoks 
(Merchandise only) 


Country 

India 

Netherlands Indies 

Argentine 

Brazil 

New Zealand 

British Malaya 

Germany 

Ttoumania 

Denmark 

Australia 

Cuba 

South Africa 


In forms of U. S. gold dollars (000,000) 
(+) Surplus of exports ; (—) Surplus of ma^orts. 

+525 
+93.4 


19:t3 
+73.6 
-1-56.7 
•+57 
+17.3 
- -:» 8.1 
+8.1 
+159.1 
-1-14.6 
—9.2 
+113.1 
+32.3 
•1-139.5 


+66.4 
48.5 
+6.0 
+28.4 
- 66.8 
+3.1 
—16.4 
+40.1 

+ 3^4 

which benefited from restriction schemes 
, . British Malaya and tho Netherlands Indies), 

ami those which depreciated their currencies further and also benefitted from restric¬ 
tion sohomos brought into force in the oilier parts of the world (o. g. the Argentine 
and Brazil). India has, nevertheless, been able, despite tho unfavourable conditions of 
tho year, to record an appreciable expansion of her export trade. 

The extent to which tho preferences have contributed to this result is not capable 
of exact statistical assessment. No one examining the question with an nnprojudioed 
mind, can fail to be convinced that tho mircstriclod right of entry obtained by India 
under tho Agreement, ranks high amongst the factors which have onabled her to 
maintain and dovulop her position in tho British market during a period of excep¬ 
tional difficulty 


The main exceptions wore countries 
raising tho prices of their ox ports (e. g. 


V. RETALIATION CHARGE EXAMINED 

One of the most persistent criticisms of tho Ottnwi Agreement in 
its application to India is that foreign countries have retaliated ngalst 
this giving of tariff preferences. In this and the next following Press 
Notes that criticism is oxamined. 

Whan the Ottawa Resolution was debated iu the Legislative Assembly iu 1933, 
it was pointed out that tho fear of roprisals was greatly exaggerated. The necessity 
of obtaining raw materials in tho cheapest market, and the obligation resting on most 
foreign countries under treaty engagements to accord to Indian goods most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment, were alone sufficient to rest'aiu aggrieved foreign countries, should 
there be any such, from taking retaliatory action against India. 

Critics of the Agreement wore not disposed to agree with this view. They con¬ 
sidered that India’s dependence on foreign markets for tho absorption of nearly two 
thirds of her exports made her position specially vulnerable, and that, even if foreign 
countries refrained from subjecting Indian goods to discriminatory treatment by way 
of retaliation, the inevitable result of a system of protoreaoes in favour of the United 
Kingdom would be a decline of India’s import trade with foreign countries and with 
a corresponding diminution in her exports to such countries. 
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in 1934, when a Committee of the Assembly was appointed to examine and report 
on the working of the Agreement, the suggestion was made that certain foreign 
countries had imposed restrictions on imports ;ifrom India by way of retaliation. 

The Committee made a detailed review of the restrictive measures introduced by 
foreign countries since 1927, and, by a majority, recorded tho finding that “in no case 
was the restrictive action retaliatory in nature or specially directed against India. 

Nevertheless, tho accusation has been freely made in recent months that the 
restrictions on imports imposed by a numbor of foreign countries since 1938 are a 
direct result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Here and thero, it is true a voice has been raised in protest against so baseleess 
a charge. The “Indian Finance", for instance, in its issue of September 28, 1930. 
remarked, “it must be admitted, too, that those, who condemn tho Ottawa Pact for 
the restrictions on Indian imports in foreign markets, are guilty of either ignorance 
or intellectual dishonesty." ... 

The majority of the opponents of tho Agreement, howovor, are still obsessed wiui 
the idea that the Agreement is somehow responsible for the spate of emergency 
restrictions on trade, which have been so marked a feature of European Commercial 
polioy sinoe the deepening of the depression. . 

It is singular that thero should be so much ill-informed criticism on a matter 
which is not one of opinion, but of fact. 

It is pertinent to inquire in tho first place whether there was any reason to 
suppose that the institution, on a reciprocal basis, of preferential tariff arrangements 
between the United Kingdom and India would bo regarded by any foreign country as 
constituting a breach of any of the accepted canons of commercial policy. 

In order to answer this qnoston it is necossary to examine briefly the inter¬ 
related questions of the exceptions to tho “most-favonred-nation” principle and of 
the Colonial and-inter Imperial trado policies of tho big Powers. 

There have always been recognised certain onstomary exceptions to the unlimited 
and unconditional application of the most-favoured nation clanse. One such exception 
permits oonntries bound by tho clause to on tor into a enstoms union providing com¬ 
plete free trade with each other, wiiilo oontinning to impose tariffs against others. 
In virtue of another, certain groups of closely associated countries e. g., tho Baltio, 
group comprising the Scandinavian countries anil tho ‘Iberian’ group covering Spain 
and Portugal and countries of Latin America, have been allowed to impose specially 
favourable duties inter se which are inapplicable to other countries. 

Of this typo, also are the preferential tariff arragoraents between U. S. A. and 
Cuba and U. 8. A. and tho Philippine Islands (since the enactment of tlio Act of 
Independence), tho benefits of which are not available to third parties. 

To those must bo added tho right of preferential troatmont enjoyed as between 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, although the right is somotimes 
expressed as one arising from their common political sovereignty rather than as an 
exception to the clause. 

The position that a genoral preferential sohomo within the Empire is a matter 
of domestic oonoern, and can not be regarded as discriminatory by any foreign power 
was attained by stages, and has not boon seriously challenged since the end of the 
tariff war between Canada and Germany in the early years of the present 
oentury. The first step in tho direction of a system of intor-Imperial preferences was 
taken oy Canada in 1897 when she reduced import duties by one-eighth on goods 
coming from tho United Kingdom. The benefit of the lower duties was for a timo 
extended to a number of foreign countries, but in 1907, a new Tariff Aot was on- 
acted containing three ooiurans of duties, British preferential, intermediate and 
general. The example of Canada was followed by New Zealand and Sontb Africa 
in 1903 and by Australia in.,1907. 

The war brought the question ohinter-Iraperial trade otioo again into prominence, 
and sinoe 1920 the Dominions -and Colonies have given further extensive preference 
to the United Kingdom. , . 

Bjr 1922 there were already preferential tariffs in operation in tweuty-six British 
Colonies, the Mother country being tho prinoipal beneficiary. 

For her part, the United Kingdom, in 1919, abandoned her opposition to preferences 
in favour of Empire countries and introduced preferential rates of duty on a limited 
number of articles of Empire origin. 
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From then on the policy of preference was ^consistently pnrsned within the 
framework of the British fiscal systom and additions were made from yoar to yoar 
to tho list of articles entitled to preference. 

The nucleus of a preferential scheme within tho Empire was thus already in exis¬ 
tence at tiie time of tho Ottawa Agreement. What was achieved at Ottawa was the 
general extension of tho sciieme throughout tho Empire on tho basisof reciprocity. 

The adoption of this scheme by India no donbt meant a re -orientation of he r 
tariff policy, but the right of Empire countries to establish a system of preferential 
tariffs to their mutual advantage was bv them so well established that it was hardly 
likely that India’s exercise of that right would involve serious reactions upon her 
commercial relations with foreign countries. 

To tho policy of inter-Empiro preferences, moreover, nono would be loss justified 
in taking exception than the big Colonial Powers. 

Officially tlie-Uuited State of America has no colonios, but it nevertheless posses¬ 
ses a Colonial Empire with a population of 14 millions. Its policy in respect of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico lias been 0110 of assimilation, that is to say, of extension to 
the Colonies of the tariff system of (ho Mother Country with mutual free trade amongst 
themselves, while as between the U. S. A. and the Philippine Islands there exists 
a preferential regime. 

France, too, has extended the principle of assimilation to a number of her 
foreign possessions, e. g., Indo-Uliiua, Madagascar and Guadeloupe, and French goods 
enter these assimilated territories free of duty. Among tho non-ossimilated group of 
colonies, some maintain tho Open Door while many accord preferential treatment to 
goods of French orign in return for tariff concessions in respect of their exports to 
France. The aim of French Colonial trado policy has been in fact to foster the 
closest trade relations between the Mother Country aud the Colonies. 

Since the War. various measures havo boen taken with a surprising degree of 
success to stimulate France-Colonial exchanges. 

Tho Conference held iu Paris at the beginning of this year to concert measures 
for the further encouragement of colonial trade was therefore hardly in tho nature 
of a counterblast to Ottawa, but rather the logical outcomo of the policy unswerv¬ 
ingly pursuod by France since the War. 

Hut, it may be asked, when it is true that foreign countries could have no justi¬ 
fiable grievance against India's acceptance of tile principle of inter-Empiro prefer¬ 
ences, is it still not possible that some of them, at any rate, through a fooling of 
irritation, may hate discriminated against Indian goods V 

This is a valid objection, uud which requires to bo carefully considorod. 

VI. RETALIATION CHARGE 

The sixth and last Press Note continues the examination of the 
suggestion that foreign countries have retaliated against India for 
giving preferences uudor the Ottawa Agreement. 

Have foreign countries discriminated against India’s oxports boeatise of a feeling 
of justifiable irritation <* . , . . 

The Report of tho Committee of the Legislative Assembly appointed to examine 
the working of tho Agreement sets out in one of tho Appoudioes a list of the restric¬ 
tive measures taken by other countries which affect oxports from India. 

Since tho issue of tho Report further restrictions have been introduced by a 
number of countries. . ,, 

It is siguilioaut that tho foreign countries which aro soraetimos described as our 
“best customers” aro not alone in applying quantitative restrictions to trade. A 
number of otiier countries with whom our trade exchanges aro of negligible'propor¬ 
tions, aud even certain Empire countries, have adopted tho uso of quotas, licensing 
systems aud similar weupous as instruments of commercial policy. 

It is also significant that the restrictions apply to all countries alike, and that, In 
addition to raw materials, a number of commodities in tho export of which India is 
not interested fall within their scope. 

So universal au application of omergoncy trade restrictions suggests that the 
action of particular countries, evou when it may be said to affeot adversely the 
interests of Iudia’s export trado, cauuot have been inspired by animus against India., 

The taet is that the quantitative regulation of imports, in the various forms in 
which it is in operation in different parts of the world, has unfortunately come to 
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be regarded by many countries as the most effective devioe in present conditions 
for maintaining their commercial and financial stability. 

It follows that whoro foreign countries which compote with the United Kingdom 
for the Indian market have adopted restrictive measures they have done so for 
reasons of domestic policy, and not with the intention of retaliating against India. 

Of the countries said to have vigorously pursued a policy of retaliation against 
India, the important are France, Germany and Italy in Europe and Turkey and Iran 
m Asia. The restrictive measures taken by those countries may therefore suitably 
form the subject of detailed examination. 

France has the unenviable distinction of being tho orginator of what has been 
described as the “pernicious system” of import quotas. Originally introduced in 
1931 to restrict imports of manufactured goods into France, the quota system has 
been rapidly extended to cover imports of agi’icnltnral products and raw materials. 

By 1933 quotas had been applied to no fewor than 1,200 tariff items, or about 
one-sixth of tue whole, including many of the chief import groups. 

The following commodities in which India is interested are now snbjeot to import 
quotas, via., ooffee, dari, barley, maize, pulsos, lentils, peas, tissues of jute, cotton 
manufactures, oil cakos, oil seeds, tanned hides and skins and sports goods. In the 
case of some of these commodities there is in existence a licensing system as an 
adjunct to the quota. 

A tariff ohange of somo importance to India is tho imposition of a duty of ground¬ 
nuts of other than colonial origin, which camo into offset in August 1933. 

As the following figures will indioato, tho duty must have been imposed with the 
object of preserving a due share of tho homo market for tho colonial product (mainly 
nndecortioatod) against the invasion of British West Africa. 


Imports of Groundnuts (decorticated) into France 


(In thousand -quintals) 


British India 

1929 

2926 

1930 

2542 

1931 

2462 

1932 

2695 

1933 (Jan.-Oot.) 
2635 

British West Africa 

581 

460 

632 

1176 

1165 

Total 

3656 

3417 

3446 

4532 

4055 


In 1934 a system of licensing was introduced in respoct of imports of ground¬ 
nuts, but the French trade statistics for the year show that, despite these handicaps, 
India continues to hold her own in tho French market. 

The measures referred to above wore taken in tho interests of French West 
Africa whose prosperity depends on tho price of tho groundnuts, the principal crop 
of the Colony, and wovo in no way directed against India. 

If further proof were neodod to show that the extension of tho quota system to 
commodities in which India is intorested was not uotuatod by a spirit of vindiotive- 
ness, it is supplied by tho fact that tho French Government are now being urged to 
impose a quota for Algorian and Tunisian wines in the interests of tho Fronch wino 
industry. 

The quantitative control of imports was undertaken by Gormany in 1932, partly 
with a view to safeguarding her financial stability and partly in pnrsuance of her 
policy of agricultural protection. 

The import of a number of agricultural and dairy products was made subject to 
a quota syestem, while that of rice and rice products was severely restricted by 
reason of their inclusion in the Maize Monopoly. With tho deterioration in her 
exchange position a system of licensing was introduood for the import of the impor¬ 
tant raw materials of industry such as cotton, jute, wool and hides and skins accom¬ 
panied by a rigid system of 'rationing' of foreign exchange. 

By September, 1934, the position had become so embarrassing that a new method 
of control was established, under which the total amount of exchango made available 
for the finanoing of imports was to bo based from month to month on an estimate 
of the exchange likely to result from Germany’s exports in the ensuing month. 

All foreign exchange dealings and all imports are thus now subject to control in 
Germany, tne avowed object of the German Government being to create an export 
surplus by establishing in the first instance equilibrium between foreign imports and 
the exchange obtained from export. 

As further measures to this end, Germany has negotiated a number of olearing 
agreements, designed to secure (though seldom successfully) an even balance of 
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trade with individual countries as well os compensation agreements, tor the bartering 
of goods against goods, both with State organisations and with private individuals and 
firms. It is understood that much of the import business with India lately has been 
done on the basis of compensation arrangements with the larger exporters. . 

Under the new regime of exchange control introduced in September 1934, priority 
is to be given to essential food stuffs, raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. 

India with other suppliers of raw materials is thus placed in a less unfavourable 
position than other exporting countries. , 

A further advantage to India has been seoured by a olause tn the Agreement 
between the United Kingdom and Germany ooncludod in November, 1934, providing 
that on the allocation of foreign exchango Germany will take no measures to reduoe 
the customary proportions enjoyed by the United Kingdom and the Brttish Colonies 
in the supply of raw materials and food stuffs whiok she has been aooustomed to 
uurohase, either through the United Kingdom or as re-exports from the United 
Kingdom. Notwithstanding these provisions, India’s export trade with Germany, particu¬ 
larly in rioe, hides and skins ana oil-seeds, has fallen off considerably in the last two 

S indian trade figures indicate that the balance of trade has moved heavily against 
but, aooordiug to the Gorman figures, which in view of the obvious limitations 
of the Indian statistics relating to trade with Germany may be aooepted as the more 
reliable, tkore is still a small margin in favour of India. 

The heavy export surpluses of the pre-depression period have, however, dis¬ 
appeared, and in certain of her main export staples India is apparently being 
displaoed by countries with whom Germany has inolnded clearing agreements. 
These are almost all of thoso countries which had an adverse balanoe with Germany 
and accordingly found it in their own interest to oome to terms with her. 

On the other hand, countries in a similar position to India which have favour¬ 
able balanoe with Germany have nothing to gain and everything to lose by entering 
into an agreement of this nature. The only effect of so doing would be to aredtuse 
still further tho balance in their favour. 

Nor is ladia tho only country whose trade with Germany has suffered by reason of 
the restrictions ; other countries have also been badly Kit, particularly the United 
States of America, whose share in Germany's cotton purchases has fallen to a fifth of 
what it was two years ago. Those facts are plainly irreooncilable with the theory 
of retaliation, except on the assumption that Germany, in her bitterness, has thought 
fit to penalise the trade not only of India but of innooent countries outside the 
British Empire i 

The fact, of course, is that for India's declining trade with Germany, no blame 
can attach to the Ottawa Agreement. It is tho direct conseqnenoe of the application 
by Germany of the new doctrine of regulated bilateral trade with a view to the 
maintenance of an even balanoe in the trade with eaoh and every foreign country. 


CRITICISM OF THE AGREEMENT’S WORKING 

(1) Note by Federated Chamber of Commerce 

The Oommitteo of tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce in a very 
exhaustive note issued by them in January 1936, examined the report of the 
Government of India on the working of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. 

After the termination of the Groat War, every oountry of importance decided to 
follow the policy of intense ooonoraio nationalism and tried to become self-sufficient 
in its requirements with the result that international trade between countries received 
a severe setback and tho supremacy of tho British industries gradually began to 
diminish in the world markets. Successive attempts were made by the British Govern¬ 
ment at the Imperial Conferences of 1923, 1923 and 1930 to create an economio bloc 
within the Empire and thus to preserve the Empire markets, particularly for the 
manufactured goods of tho United Kingdom, as the McKenna Duties of 1926 and _ the 
Safeguarding of Industries Aot of 1922 failed to afford adequate protection to British 
industriesTrhe Import Duties Aot of 1932 was fully utilised at the Imperial Econo¬ 
mic Conference of 1932 for concluding reciprocal trade treaties with the Dominions 
and India at Ottawa. 

The oommereiai and industrial interests in India unequivocally maintained, while 
the deliberations were going on at Ottawa, that it would not be in the best interest 
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■ of India if a reciprocal agreement was entered into with the United Kingdom at a 
time when her constitution was in the melting pot. Inspite of all these protests from 
all quarters in the country, the Government of India entered into a certain reciprocal 
trade agreement at Ottawa and claimed substantial benefits to agricultural produce of 
India in exchange for oertain preferences for manufactured articles from the United 
Kingdom. They particularly claimed that in certain important commodities of export 
such as, vegetable oils, linseed, ooffee, tea, hides and skins, jute, raw ootton, pig iron 
and tobacco, India would not only capture a substantial market from the foreign 
competitors in the United Kingdom but as a result of the preference, it would lead 
to greater acreage of some of the orops and the position of the agriculturists in India 
would improve. 

An attempt is made in the note Issued by the Committee of the Federation to 
show how these expectations held out by the Government of India at the time of 
the ratification of the Ottawa Pact failed to materialise. On the other hand, the 
working of the Ottawa trade treaty obstructed India’s direct trade relations with a 
number of foreign countries, particularly with the European countries which 
initiated quota restrictions, import lioences and exchange oontrol to arrest their 
passivity of trade wjth India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and the depre¬ 
ciation of the £ increased the competitive power of United Kingdom industries, 
while that of countries like Germany, Italy, France, Czechoslovakia doolined in the 
Indian market for manufactured goods. The European countries were, therefore, 
compelled to find means for balancing their international aocounts and there has 
began a period of sub-oonsciou retaliation by these countries towards India purely 
as a self-defensive measure. Theso new systems introduced by the European coun¬ 
tries gave rise to olearing agreements ana bilateral treaties between industrial and 
agricultural countries. As on illustration, the note refers to India’s export trade in 
raw materials to Germany, whioh was to the extent of 20.0 croros in 1929-30 and 
which cone down to 10.3 orores in 1931-33 and after tho working of the Ottawa 
pact, dwindled to 7 crores in 1934-35. India’s export trade to Germany suffered 
because the scope in the Indian market for German manufactured goods was restrict¬ 
ed by the effective operation of the Ottawa soheme. The Government of India’s 
contention that there was no discrimination aimed at India by these European oonutries 
in their resorting to licences, quota restrictions or exchange control, did not save 
this country from the same harmful effects as would result from an act of discri¬ 
mination against India. As qnotas have to be allotted as between countries, tho 
danger of discrimination was inevitable and so is the ease of foreign exchange 
control j the inevitable oorollarv of exchange regulations is the oontrol of imports. 
These devices can be utilised in complete freedom either to placate a friendly 
nation or to annoy a country like India, and Germany! has been fully utilising the 
power vested in her executive to so control the foreign exchange as to adjust hor 
balances of trade with her foreign customers. 

Franoe and Italy have been following since the Ottawa agreement a policy of 
developing their colonial possessions on lines similar to the British scheme and 
Franoe is now taking from Fronoh West Africa raw materials in greater quantities 
at the cost of her trade with India. Tho forces thus let loose as a result of the 
Ottawa scheme in the sphere of international trade are responsible for the coming 
into existence of import licences or quota restrictions or exchango control. Tho 
United States of America have already on hand negotiations with not less than 14 
countries for bilateral treaties and every country of industrial importance is trying 
to arrive at a oertain reciprooal trade understanding with another agricultural 
country for the adjustment of trade balances between them. Unfortunately under 
the Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into bilateral treaties with her ohief 
foreign oustomers was restricted and there was no scope left for offering a oertain 
portion in the import trade of manufactured artioles to non-Empire countries who 
happened to be the United Kingdom’s competitor in the Indian markets. 

If India is to be a willing party to a oertain scheme of economic bloo within the 
Bntash Empire she must secure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade with 
snob of her ohief non-Empire oustomers whioh have been in the past and even 
continue to be at present her substantial oustomers in her export trade. 

The Committee have tried to examino the results of the Ottawa scheme with an 
unbiassed mind free from all conaiderations other than those warranted by the 
necessities of India and would have welcomed any appreciable improvement as a 
result of the scheme iu the trade relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
but even after giving the soheme a trial for over two years, the Committee have 
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no hesitation in assorting that any impartial examination of the working of the 
agreement will arrive at the same uonoiusions to which the Committee have oome, 
namely 

(a) That India’s export trade in agricultural product with the United Kingdom 
did not show any substantial advance owing to the fact that the British dominions 
securing similar preference gained a better and stronger footing in the United 
Kingdom market over India’s produce; 

(b) That the intense economic nationalism initiated by the Uuitod Kingdom in 
creating an economic bloc within the Empire has restricted the growth of inter¬ 
nationalism of trade instead of encouraging it and foroed a number of manufacturing 
non-Empire countries to resort to import licenses, quota restrictions and exohange 
control to arrest the passivity of trade, which measures in oase of India, affeoted 
her export trade to those non-Empire oountries. 

The Committee feel that in view of tho faots and conclusions adduced above, 
they are justified iu recommending to the Government of India the termination of 
the present trade agreement betweon tho United Kingdom and India as it has 
resulted in no material benefit to India's agricultural produce and has unnecessa¬ 
rily oalled for retaliation—however subconscious from her other foreign customers. 
The Committee are not averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers; on the other hand, they would welcome such pacts ou purely reoinrooai 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India should forthwith 
terminate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only 
with the United Kingdom but with all other foreign countries fer trade treaties, in 
consultation with roprosoutativos of commerce, agriculture and industry in India. 

(II) Report of the Federated Chambers of Commerce 

‘The working of the Ottawa schedule of preferences lias obstructed India's direct 
trade relatious with a number of foreign countries, particularly {with the European 
countries which initiated quota restrictions, import 'licences and exohange oontrol to 
arrest their passivity of trade with India as the working of the Ottawa scheme and 
tho depreciation of the £ increased the competitive power of the United Kingdom 
industries, while that of couutrios like Germany, Italy, France and Czecho-slovakia 
declined in the Indian market for the manufactured goods’.—This view is expressed 
in the annual report for the year of tho Federation of Indian Chambers of 

Commerce awl Industry issued ou tho 4th. March 1936. Tho Federation appointed a 
small sub-committee consisting of Lain Padampat Singhania, the president, Messrs. 
D. P. Khaitan, Kosturbhai Lalbhai, Shri Ram and N. R. Sarkar which examined the 
working of the Pact. 

Tho reports aids, ‘Tho Government of India’s contention that there was no dis¬ 
crimination aimed at (ndia by those European couutrios in their resorting to licences, 
quota restrictions or exchange control, did not save this oountry from the same 
harmful effects as would result from an act of discrimination against India. Franoe 
and Italy have been following since the Ottawa Agreement a policy of developing 
colonial processions on linos similar to tho British scheme and France is now taking 
from Frenoh West Africa raw matoriais in greater quantities at the cost of her trade 
with India. The forces thus let loose as a result of the scheme in the sphere of 
international trade are responsible for the coming into existence of import iioenoes or 
quota restrictions or cxcltauge control. The Umtod States of America have already 
un hand negotiations with not loss than 14 oountries for bilateral treaties and every 
country of industrial importance is trying to arrive at a certain reciprocal trade under¬ 
standing with another agricultural country for tho adjustment of trade balances be¬ 
tween them. Unfortunately, under the Ottawa scheme, India’s power to enter into 
bilateral treaties with her chief foreign customors got restricted and there was no 
scope left for ottering a certain portion m the import trade of manufactured artioles 
to uon-empirc countries who happened to be the United Kingdom’s competitor in 
tho Indian markets. 

‘If India is to bo a willing party to a certain scheme of eoonomio block within 
the British empire, site must secure sufficient freedom to adjust her import trade 
with such of hor chief non-empire customers which have been in the past and even 
continue to bo at present hor substantial customors iu hor export trade. 

The Committee recommend to the Government of India the termination of the 
present trade agreement between tho United Kingdom and India as it has resulted 
m no material benefit to India’s agricultural produoe and has unnecessarily called 
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for retaliation—however sub-oonscious—from her other foreign customers. The 
Committee are hot averse to any trade pact between India and any of her 
customers ; on the other hand, they would welcome such pacta on purely reciprocal 
basis. They, therefore, suggest that the Government of India should forthwith ter¬ 
minate the present trade treaty and should open up fresh negotiations not only with 
the United Kingdom but with other foreign countries for trade treaties, in .consulta¬ 
tion with representatives of commerce, agnoulture and industry in India. 

During the year under review the Committee held six meetings and the total 
number of member-bodies affiliated to the Federation stood at 56 and eight 
organizations, three from Calcutta, two from Delhi, one from Tutioorin one from 
Cuiout and one from Ahmedabad were admitted during the year. 

On the question of operation of non-Indian concerns in India behind the 
protectionist potioy of the Government of India in respeot of certain indigenous 
industries, the Committee circulated to all member-bodies and some of them were 
able to indicate instances in whioh indigenous enterprises have suffered beoause of 
the presence of non-Indian concerns in India. 

The Committee of the Federation represented to the Government of India in June 
1935 with regard to the question of the disposal of surplus stook of quinine, and sug¬ 
gested that the surplus of 150,000 lbs. of quinine held t>y the Government should be 
utilised by them towards making it available at cheaper rates to provincial Govern¬ 
ments for distribution amongst the agricultural masses instead of selling it to the 
Kina Bureau, at a ridiculously low price. The Committee suggested extending their 
plantations in Bengal and Madras to yield sufficient quantity of cinchona for the 
requirements of the country. With regard to the discontinuance of direct mail 
service between Rangoon and Madras, the Federation deplored that the Government 
of India took decision without even a reference to the mercantile community direotly 
affected by the discontinuance. 

As regards the admission of Indian studen ts to German factories and workshops, 
the representative of the Federation in Ger many reported that after some enquiries 
he was able to ascertain from the Federati on of German Chambers that the German 
Federation would be agreeable to admit Indian students to German factories in pro- 

S irtion to, or even more than the exten t of orders placed by India in Germany for 
ennan goods. All member-bodies were asked to furnish necessary information and 
the matter will be further pursued in the light of the information that would be 
received from the member-bodies. 

As for sum production rules, the Committee suggested a certain procedure for 
adequately safeguarding the confidential information and reiterated their view that 
the Government should not call for information relating to the cost of production as 
snoh information was bound to affect the industry in years to come. The Imperial 
Connoil of Agricultural Research replied that a fresh notification was being issued 
amending the roles in the light of the critioisms made to the extent possible. 

(1U) Mr. Satyamurti's Analysis 

On the eve of the Ottawa debate in the Assembly, the Secretary 
of the Congress Party, Mr. SaiyamurtM, issued to members of the 
Assembly what purports to be an analysis of the working of the 
Agreement and incidentally a reply to some of the points raised in the 
series of articles officially issued :— 

Has the Ottawa Agreement resulted in an inoreose of India’s export trade or at 
least prevented a fall whioh might have occurred but for it ? Exports have in¬ 
creased from Rs. 136 orores in 1932-33 (Pre-Ottawa Year) to 154 ororea in 1934-35. 
Imports have remained the Bame, 132 orores in 1932-33 and in 1934-5. Bat the 
balance of trade whioh in 1933-34 was 34 crores has now fallen to 22 orores—a very 
serious 8tote of affairs in view of our external obligations. But for gold exports, 
there would have been an exohange crisis. Not until there is a balance of merchan¬ 
dise trade in our favour to the tune of about 50 crores, can India be said to have 
reached eoonomio equilibrium. 

A more relevant test is to note the growth of exports in the commodities in 
which we get preference. Wbat do we find there ? Our exports in preferred com¬ 
modities which increased in 1933-34 from 95 orores in the gpre-Ottawa year to 99 
orores have fallen seriously to 94 crores—to less than the figure of the pre-Ottawa 
year. This was just what ym anticipated by the critios of the Ottawa Agreement. 
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Diversion of trade to Groat Britain was certainly to be expected ; what was feared was 
that it would not bring about the slightest improvement in exports. The fears have 
turned out to be true. The quantum of the trade in preferred goods has shrunk. It is 
true that the United Kingdom’s share is a larger percentage of the trade in preferred 
commodities but is no relief to India, siuoe as against the contention of the Ottawa 
champions, the total trade in preferred goods lias shurnk. (See Matthai’a Report P. 344). 

Has our share in Great Britain’s trade increased more than Great Britain’s share 

in our trade ? Yes. Taking first articles enjoying preference, onr percentage share 

jn the total import trade of Great Britain has increased from 5.3 in 1932-33 to 6.4 

in 1933-34 and continued to be the same in 1934-35: whereas Great Britain’s share 

in imports into India of preferred articles increased from 40 per cent in 1932-33 to 
46 per cent in 1933-34, bat fell to 44 per cent in 1934-35. 

In the case of non-preferred commodities, India’s share increased from 3.0 to 
3.8 and to 4.7 per cent, whereas Britain’s share in India’s trade increased from 35.8 
to 39.4 to 39.3 per cent. 

But the above answer cannot bo understood as indicating the advantages of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The assumption underlying Dr. Matthai’s argument is question¬ 
able. lie says: “If India has improvod her relative position in the United Kingdom 
imports, then, other things being equal, the preferenoe must prima facie be deemed 
to be valuable. Whether India’s other customers have taken more from her than 
the United Kingdom is not qnite relevant to tho issue.” On the oontrary, that is 
quite relevant. If it can be shown that with the best intentions of the United King¬ 
dom her share in India's export trade in various goods is diminishing, it shows tho 
relative futility of preferences. Great Britain’s share of our exports increased from 
28.0 to 32.2 per cont in 1933-34 but fell to 31.6 per cent in 1934-35. It is true that 
her share in our import trade increased from 368 to 41.3 in 1933-34 bat fell slight¬ 
ly to 40.6 per cent in 1934-35. But what they both show is that in the case of 
India, sbe gains no advantage from preference whereas in the oase of Britain owing 
to the high prico of her goods, she has not been able to gain more substantial ad¬ 
vantages oat of preference and would have been very badly off without preferences. 

This can be clearly seen if we consider British imports in cotton goods, hardware 
steel, machinery and mill work, motor oar, etc. The loss to Great Britain, if pre¬ 
ference were not given in these commodities, would have been serious and tho damage 
which she can inflict on India’s trade is very limited indeed. For, if we exohide tea, 
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ute, hides and skins, teakwood, myrobalams and castor seed, in which either India 
lolds a monopoly or Great Britain cannot discriminate in her own interests, the re¬ 
maining exports will be only 18 ororos out of a total of 48 ororos. 

What has been tho roaotiou of foreign countries to tho Ottawa Agreement ? The 
fall in our exports to foreign countries has been 8 croros of rupees, i. e., from 64 orores 
in 1932-33 to 56 orores in 1934-35, i. e., 12 and half per cent. But the whole of 
this fall cannot be ascribed to tho Ottawa Agreement: because of the general depres¬ 
sion in Europe and elsewhere of the exchange restrictions, quota systems, tariff, etc. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that on account of discrimination in India against 
foreign goods the ability of foreign countries to buy Indian goods has been reauoed. 
India’s dependence on Europo, Japan, U. 8. A. has boon clearly revealed in the con¬ 
tinued stagnation of our export trade. 

Exports to Great Britain and imports from Great Britain have decreased as from 
1934-35. This shows that on either side there arc handicaps which eannot be easily 
surmounted by preferences. The price element is the limiting factor of the import 
from Britain, while the quality of some of our exports is the limiting factor in British 
market. But the sacrifices involved nro disproportionate. The preference on Indian 
goods extends to no more than 4 to 5 per cent of total British imports ; whereas the 
preference on British goods affects 40 p, o. The sacrifice of India is necessarily greater. 

It is necessary in estimating the relative sacrifices involved to realise the extent 
of the loss in mero revenue wliioh preferences to Oreat Britain imply. A rough 
oalouiation made below shows that India annually loses to the extent of 4 orores m 
revenue, which means that tho Indian tax-payer has to bear additional taxation to 
that extent. Even though our exports to Great Britain might have fallen in the 
the absence of preference, our belief iu taxation would have been an important 
compensation. 

Nobody says that there have boen deliberate reprisal on the part of foreign 
countries, although no one can deny {pace the Government’s press note) that Ottawa 
must have aggravated the feelings of various nations to retaliate and impose more 
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trade restrictions. It is not necessary that foreign ooontries should deliberately em¬ 
bark upon retaliation for India’s foreign trade to suffer. International trade being 
based on barter, no country oan buy from other countries unless it is able to sell. 
Discrimination against foreign goods has had the result of reducing the oapaoity 
of foreign qountries to buy, and this is one important factor (along with others, 
like exchange restrictions, quotas, eto.) that has diminished our oxport trade 
with foreign countries. 

Again, the Government’s Press Note seeks to prove that “the hypothesis of diversion 
is untenable” because, forsooth, the trade with the United Kingdom too in oor- 
toin articles like rioe, castor seed, bran and pollards and coffee has showed a decline. 
What a pointless argument! It would be some oonsolation if the totat exports had 
remained stationary while the exports to the United Kingdom had inoreased. The 
position, on the contrary, is that the increase of trado with the United Kingdom has 
not even beensuffioient to compensate for loss elsewhere. One wishos that there 
was at least diversion of trado. The fact, howevor, is that preference has not inoreasod 
our total exports in preferred commodities. 

The conoern for the consumer is inconsistent with taxing foreign goods highly. It 
is taxing the poor man’s goods. Taxing British goods is not so injurious to the Indian 
consumer; on tho contrary it is taxing the richer and the comparatively better off 
classes in the country who buy British goods. From this point of view, the so- 
called concern of the Lancashire capitalists for the teeming consuming poor of India 
is a myth which ought to be exposed. 

The poor Indian consumer will gain nothing by discrimination in favour of British 
goods; on the contrary, ho will lose tremondbusly by discriminating against foreign 
said Japanese cheap goods, whioh he oan afford to buy more, if they are not taxed highly. 
During a period of depression as in the last ten years, it was but right { and inovita- 
table) that Great Britain must buy more fro m India. Her share in tho total ex¬ 
port trade of India was only 22.1 pur cent for 1915-110 whereas her share in India’s 
Import trade was 40.8 in ihe quinquennium 1925-90. ThiB by itsolf would enable 
India to persuade Great Britain to buy more from India and narrow the gulf. Add 
to this the fact that India’s interest in tiro maintenance of a largo oxport surplus 
is to pay the Britisher annually about 50 orores of rupoes. Mere self-interest 
would compel Britain to buy more from India and she dare not inflict any injury on 
India s export trado. 

The general position in 1934-35 was very much as it was in the precoding year. 
The percentage sharo of Britain iu export trade and in import trade fell by .6 and by 
.7 respectively. With the exception of Japan, the percentage share of other countries 
either remained stationary or diminished. Taking imports mto U. K. of articles enjoy¬ 
ing preference, India’s sharo continued to be the same, while that of other countries 
increased thus showing that India did not gain. The position was worse than last 
year. 

Dad Ottawa not been V 

Another statement seeks to explaiu tho position as it might have been if tho 
Ottawa agreement had not como about. The tronds in trade relations betwoon India 
and England as revealed by figures (average) from 1925 to 1931 have been assumed 
to oontmue during the succeeding years ; the percentage sharo of England in tho 
export and import trade of India calculated ou that basis, and the relative gains 
or losses calculated from tho actual trade figures (total) on the basis of those 
percentage shares. These figures aro theu compared with the actual figures of India’s 
exports to England and England’s exports to India iu 1934-35, and it is shown that 
while England improved her trade by about 12.5 crorcs, India did so only by 2.5 
crores There is also the loss in revenue of about 4 crores directly doe to Ottawa 
arrangements to be taken into account. 



India’s Foreign Trade Balance 


India’s foreign trade balance lias been the subject of an unusual 
amount of comment and criticism, especially during the last few weeks. 
In this survey issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi 
in February 1936 the position is clarified and comments that have 
been made are examined with the help of the latest and most accurate 
figures available. 

Of the many problems with which India is confronted as a result of the world 
economic depression, not the least important is that presented by the shrinkage of 
her trado balance in recent years. A conspicuous feature of Indians foreign trade in 
normal times is a largo surplus of exports over imports, part of which is utilizod 
for the disohargo of ner external obligations, the remainder being liquidated by the 
importation of tho precious metals. 

India’s average credit balance arising from commodity trade was Rs. ?8 crores 
in tho five pre-war years, but declined to Rs. 76 crores in the five war years and 
still further to Rs. 53 crores in tho five |>ost-war years ending 1923-24, owing to an 
excess of imports over exports in tho visit' 1920-21 and 1921-22. Daring the next 
quinquennium the average rose to Rs. U.'i crores, but with the onset of tho depression 
the movement of the trade balaucu has again been reversed. 

The figures for this period are as follows : 

Year Halance of trade in merchandise. 

Rr. (crores) 

1929- 30 ... 78.98 

1930- 31 ... 62.02 

> 931*32 ... 34 83 

1932- 33 ••• 336 

1933- 34 ... 3476 

>934-35 ... 22 96 

The balance, it will be noticed, has throughout remained in India’s favour, but 
since 1930-31 has >>een insufficient to meet her remittance obligations. The problem 
created by the disequilibrium between fixed international obligations and commer¬ 
cial transactions is, however, not pec uliar to India ; it is a problem which, in its 
aeutest form, affects all debtor agricultural countries alike and whioh, in its more 
general aspect of rigid indebtedness in a period of falling prices, affects in varying 
degree almost all trailing countries of the world. 

Nevertheless, in view of the importance to India of a large active balance of 
trade, it is hardly a matter for surprise that public concern should frequently have 
been expressed at India's inability to provido for hor oxtornal obligations out of 
current surpluses resulting from nor foreign trade. 

Tho downward trend was arrested in 1932-33, nud the prophets of ovil wore 
silenced for a time by the striking improvements disclosed by the trado figures for 
1933-34. This improvement, however, was uot maintained in 1934-35. The apparent 
deterioration in the position in that year in association with tho fact that the trado 
exchanges between tiie United Kingdom nud India during the year had resulted in 
a surplus of nearly Rs. 5 and it half crores in favour of tho United Kingdom 
appears lo have aroused a vague suspicion in the public mind that the Ottawa 
Agreement, and the reprisals which it is stated to have provoked in foreign countries, 
have together oporatod to liiudcr a process of recovery which was otherwise 
inevitable. 

Suspicion dios hard, but a moment’s reflection will show how insubstantial are the 
grounds on whioh tho supposed couuoxiou between Ottawa and the decline in the 
trade balance in 1934-35 is belioved to rest, 

A surplus iu favour of the United Kingdom is a normal incident of the trade 
exchanges between that country and India, though the amount of the surplus has 
shown a steady contraction in recent years. 

In 1931-32, howevor, there was an exact, balance between the exports to and the 
imports from tho United Kingdom; tho following year .witnessed a reversion to the 
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normal position with a balance of nearly Rs. 11 crores against India: bat in 1933-34, 
the first oomplete year after Ottawa, there was again an even baianoe between 
exports and imports. 

Equally significant is the fact that, simultaneously with the growth in imports 
from the United Kingdom in 1934-35, there was an increase of imports from foreign 
countries to the extent of nearly Rs. 9 crores, pointing to an all-round reoovery in 
India’s import trade. 

This recovery was not confined to India. In almost every debtor country, with 
some notable exceptions, imports gained rapidly on exports during 1934, oaosing a 
diminution in their active balances. 

The countries which succeeded in increasing their export surpluses in 1934 may 
be divided into two grroups, first, those whioh benefited from restriction schemes 
raising the prioes of their staple exports, and second, those whioh depreciated their 
currencies farther and also benefited from the operation of restriction sohemes in 
other countries. In the first category fall the Netherlands Indios and British Malayas 
and in the seoond the Argentine and Brazil. 

With these exceptions, however, the agricultural countries, in particular, suffered 
a sharp contraction of their export surpluses owing to the relatively greater expan¬ 
sion of their imports. 

The reasons for this development are not far to seek. In the first place, imports 
daring the year were to some extent of the nature of deferred purchases, whioh 
could no longer be postponed in view of the shortage of supplies. Secondly, imports 
were stimulated by the increased purchasing oapacity of the consuming countries as 
a result of heavy exports in the preceding year on a higher level of prioes. Thirdly, 
the increased demand of raw materials in 1933 inevitably led to a moderate expansion 
in the exports of manufactured artioies in 1934, although the increased production 
was for the most part absorbed by the domestic markets. 

This brings us naturally to an analysis of the fundamental causes underlying the 
decline in India’s active balance. Sucu an analysis may appropriately brain with a 
general consideration of the factors which affect a country’s balance of trade, namely, 
changes in the quantum of trado, changes in price-level or both operating at the 
same time. 

If while prioes remained constant, the volume of both imports and exports 
declined to the same extent, thou the balance of trade would also be reduced in the 
same proportion. If, however, the variations in imports and exports were unequal, 
the shrinkage in the trade balance would be more or less than it would otherwise be 
aooording as the drop in e xports was greater or smaller than the drop in imports. 

Precisely similar results would follow if prices varied while the quantum of 
exports ana imports remained unohanged. 

The position, however, would be more complicated if both the volume of trade 
and the price level wore to decliao at the same time. In that event, the two factors 
would act and react upon each other ; and the relativo movements of the quantum 
and price indices would either exaggerate or conversely mitigate or even neutralise 
their separate effects. 

The extent to whioh these several factors have influenced the decline in India’s 
trade baianoe may now be examined. In order to do this, it is necessary in the 
first place to determine, taking the average price level daring the years 1926-27 to 
1928-29 as the base, the percentage deoline in prices in each succeeding year. 

The figures are as follows :— 


Year 

Decline in prices 


Exports 

Imports 


ptr cent. 

per cent. 

19*930 

10 

to 

1930-31 

30 

22 

1931-32 

41 

28 

1932-33 

44 

34 

1933-34 

45 

36 

* 934-35 

47 

37 


Having ascertained the extent of the fall in the prioe level, we may either soale 
up the values of the exports and imports for eaoh year to the pre-depression prioe 
level (Method A) or scale down the corresponding figures for the base period to the 
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prioe level of each subsequent year (Mothod B) and then work out the balance of 
trade in eaoh case. 

Figures obtained by both these methods are inotuded in the following table 
whiob also shows the extent of changes in the quantum of trade from year to year. 


(in crores of rupees) 


Year 

Balance of trade 

Balanoe of trade 


(Actuals) 


(Recalculated) 



Method A 

Method B, 

I 

2 

3 

4 



(a) 

(b) 

1926-27 to 1928-29 

82.6 

Base Period. 


1929-30 

79.0 

87.9 

74.4 

1930-31 

62.0 

112.6 

38.5 

1931-32 

34.9 

97.0 

17.2 

1932-33 

3.2 

41.5 

22.0 

1933-34 

34.7 

92.5 

23.6 

1934-35 

23.0 

82.8 

19.5 


Dkoline in Qiuntok 


Year 


Exports 

Imports 


per cent (e) 

per oent (o) 

1929-30 


9 

9 

1930-31 


1 

14 

1931-12 


16 

88 

1932-33 


26 

17 

19 (3-34 


16 

86 

1934-35 


10 

14 

(a) Figures iu this oolumn are to be compared with the balanoe for the base period. 

via. 82.0 orores. 




(b) Figures in 

this column are to bo compared 

with the actuals in oolumn 2 . 

(o) Increase. 





In 1929-30, prices of both exports and imports fell by 10 per cent, but the trade 
balanoe did not dooliue to the samo extent, owing to an increase in the volume of 
trade. 8ince then there has been a shrinkage in both volume and prices. In this 
respeot the present crisis has differed from previous crises, in all of which the fall in 
prices was generally accompanied by a maintenance or even an inoreaae of the 
volume of trade. 

Moreover, tho decline has been unequal in its iuoidenoe. While exports have 
fallen further in prices than imports, they have, except in 1932-33, diminished less 
in volume, and these divergent movements have on the whole exerted a steadying in* 
iluenoe on the trade balance. 

The result is that, if allowance is made for the fall in the price level, the balanoe 
of trade in each of tho depression years, with the single oxoeption of 1932-33, 
will be found to be relatively bettor than in the pre-depression period. 

It would be equally interesting to determine, on the basis of the reduced price- 
level of eaoh depression year, tho percentage increase in the quantum of trade 
whioh would be necessary in order to maintain the value of exports and imports, 
and consequently, the balanoe of trade at the pre-depression figures. 

The calculation involved is simple, (a 1929-30 there was a fall of 10 per oent 
in the price of both exports and imports. It is obvious that in order to oounteraot 
the effect of this decline on the value of trade there should be an increase in 

volume of 10 x 100 

■———or n-i/9 per oent. 

100-10 

Working on similar lines, we find that the maintonanoe of the pre-depression values 
of exports and imports aud, as a corollary, of the pre-depression balanoe of trade wonld 
involve, bo far as the quantum of exports is concerned, the following percentage 
inoreaae in succeeding years. 

61 
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Year Decline in price of export Increase in quantum required 


1930- 31 

1931- 33 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


30 per oeut, 

a - - 

45;; : 

47 „ „ 


» » 


These figures illustrate, as perhaps no others can, the extreme difficulty of ensuring 
the preservation of a normal trade balance in a period of rapidiy falling prices. 

A decline in prices may, if of no great magnitude, be corrooted by an increase 
in volume of approximately tho same extent. Thus a 10 per oont fall in prioes may 
be offset by an inorease or volume of 11.1 per cent. But the oo-effioient of increase 
must necessarily be higher than the percentage decline in prices, and the greater 
the price decline tho wider tho dispar ity botween the two. 

In 1934-35, for instance, tho fall in export prices was 47 per cent, but this could 
not be fully compensated for unless there was an incroase of no less than 89 per 
cent in the volume of exports. Even if India, by somo miracle, were able to find pur¬ 
chasers for so large a volume of Exports, it would obviously be impossible for her to 
increase the production of her export staples to the required level. 


The conclusions suggested above may be summarised as follows :— 

(i) Except in 1932-33, the deoline in tho balanoo of trade was caused solely by 

the fall in prioes, and more particularly by the relatively greater fall in export 
prices. In 1932-33 the relatively greater decline of the volume of exports was a 
contributory cause. , , 

(ii) The relative movoraont of tho quantum indices has on tho whole been in 
favour of exports, and this has helped to moderate tho effect of tho fall in prioes. 
The year 1932-33 is again an exception. 

Wobsi of the Depression Over 

I ndications, however, are not wanting that the worst of the depression is now 
over. The volume of exports which touched its lowest point in 1932-33 has since 
steadily increased and in 1934-35 stood at only 10 per cent below the pre-depression 
level The recovery in the volume of imports though somewhat hesitant in tho 
earliest years, was equally pronounoed in 1934-35. Imports, in fact, made a more 
striking recovery during tho year than did exports, thoreby restoring the normal 
b B , i<wm> between the two. Though the immediate effect of the natural adjustment is 
to retard the expansion of the trade balance, it is by no moans an unhealthy deve¬ 
lopment, for no permanent improvement in oxports could occur whilst the import 
trade remained stagnant. . 

At the same time, there has been a welcome and sustained recovery in prices. 
The improvement noticed in the latter half of 1933-34 was fully maintained in 1934-35, 
changes during the year being generally in an upward direction. 

In January, 1935, there was a sharp increase in the Calcutta index number 
owing to a speculative riso in the prioe of oereals and oilseeds, followed automati¬ 
cally by an equally sharp set back. Since March, however, there has been a steady 
appreciation in the prioe level. ... ... „ _ , „ 

The following table compares, for tho principal articles of export, the Oaloutta 
index numbers of wholesale prices for Ootobor 1035 (the latest month for whioh 
figures are available) with those of Ootober 1934. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices. 


1. Food grains: 
Cereals 
PulBes 

2. Tea 

3. Oilseeds 

4. Jute, raw 

5. Cotton, raw 

6. Hides and skins 


(Prices in July, 1914=100) 

October 1934 


73 
85 

117 

98 

38 

74 
44 


October 1935 

78 

84 

121 

113 

51 


87 


The deolared values per unit of these articles also show a similar advanoe, and 
the deoline iii the index number of declared values has been reduced from 47 per 
cent in 1934-35 to 44 per cent in the ourrent year. On the other hand, the prioes 
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ol imported articles have, generally speaking, continued to decline, and the index 
number of the declared values of suoh articles has dropped to 39 per oent as 
compared with the pro-dopressioa period, from 37 per cent in 1934-35. 

Maladjustment in Prick 

Further progress Iris thus been made in the direction of routifying the maladjust¬ 
ment between the prices of primary products and manufactured goods, which has 
in the past been -mo of the chief obstacles to trade recovery. 

Under the influence of these favourable factors, India’s foreign trade has regis¬ 
tered a further advance in the first, eight months of this trade year. Exports has 
risen to Rs. 102.1 orores from Rs. 1)8.0 ororos in the corresponding period of 1934-35, 
and imports to Rs. 89,4 croros from Rs. 89.0 orores in the same period. 

The totals are distributed between tho main groups in the following table :— 

April—Nov. i 934-35 Aprii-Nov. 1935-36 
Imports. (In orores of rupees) 


I. 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

9.1 

8.8 

2 . 

Raw Matorials 

10.5 

13.3 

3. 

Articles wholly or mainly mauufa.'lured 

64.fi 

65.5 

4. 

Othors 

1.8 

1.8 


Total— 

"iao 

89A 


Exports. 



1. 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

24.1 

26.3 

2. 

Saw Materials 

47.1 

46.1 

3. 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

25.9 

285 

4. 

Others 

.9 

1.2 


Total— 

980 

lid 


Balance of Trade in merchandise. 

14.3 15.6 

To say that exports have increased by a little ovor Rs. 4 orores is to convey an 
inadequate idea ol tho magnitude of the’ improvement that has taken place. 

Export figures for 1934-35 were swelled by abnormally heavy purchases of ootton 
by Japan, and if exports in the present year' had no more than maintained the level 
reached in 1934-35, that by itself would * have boon sufficient evidence of continued 
prosperity. 

For the six months April to Boptombor, exports of raw cotton were down by 
nearly Rs. 4 orores on 1934-35, but owing to a marked improvement in the exports of 
rice, hides and skins, raw jute and jute manufactures (the principal item under the 
head “Articles wholly or mainly manufactured’’) tho nut decrease in exports amounted 
to Rs. 35 lakhs only. Since then, not only has tho improvement in the commodities 
named been well-maintained, but there has boon a striking recovery in the exports 
of tea, raw ootton and oil-seeds. 

Rhvivai. is Exports 

The revival in export trade is thus not confined to a few artiole, but is distributed 
over practically tho whole range of India's export staples. As a result, for the nine 
months ending the 30th November 1935, exports show an inorease of Rs. 4 crores in 
comparison with tho previous year, and if tho present rate of improvement continues, 
exports for the complete year should roach a higher figure than at any time sjnee 
1930-31. It may bo objected that tho effect of tho increased oxports has been nullified 
by the equally well marked increase in imports. Apart from the consideration that an 
inorease in both oxports and imports is merely symptomatic of a general revival of 
trade, this objection overlooks tho important fact that of the increase of Rs. 3.4 
crores as much as Rs. 2.4 crores is accounted for by larger imports of raw cotton 
owing to a shortage in Indian production. If this item_ is excluded, it will be seen 
that exports have increased at a much faster rate than imports. 

Current statistics, therefore, testify to tho intrinsically sound position of India’s 
foreign trade, and serve to dispel tho vague fears that have been expressed as 
regards her ability to hoar tho continued strain imposed on her economic struotnre 
by the world depression. 



India’s Foreign Trade Policy 

( 1 ) TRADE WITH GERMANY 

“Is India to abandon her traditional policy of universal most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory 
of bilateral trade engagements ?** In this and the subsequent notes 
issued by the Director of Public Information, New Delhi in February 
1936 , this question is examined in various aspects. 

An outstanding feature of the history of commercial policy in the recent past 
has been the increasing activity displayed by a number of trading countries in the 
conclusion of short-term bilateral agreements. 

The method of bilateral negotiations is not new. As long ago as 1927 the World 
Economic Conference advocated its use upon the basis of most-favoured-nation prin¬ 
ciples for the purpose of securing an all-ronnd reduction of tariff barriers. The 
method has reminded, though in a different guise, but is seldom employed for fur¬ 
therance of its original object. 

It is still customary in many such agreements to insert the most-favoured-nation 
olanse, but the operation of the clause is rendered nugatory- by the simultaneous 
inclusion of provisions relating to financial and qnota arrangements, industrial 
understandings or regional preferences, which inevitably introduce an element of dis¬ 
crimination against third parties. 

Of the many types of suoh agreements the most oommon are clearing and com¬ 
pensation agreements. The latter provide for the direot exchange of goods against 
goods and thus obviate the nooessity of devising meaus of payment. Clearing agree¬ 
ments, on tbo other hand, do not specify the particular commodities to be exohanged; 
they are designed mainly to regulate bilateral trade so as to deorease passive balanoes 
of trade and produce, as far as possible, an exact balance of exports and imports. 

Since 1932 numerous agreements of this nature have boon negotiated, mainly by 
European countries between themselves, or with the countries of Latin America, or 
less frequently with Asiatic countries. ..... 

It is noteworthy, however, that “Japan defying the prevailing tendencies to bila¬ 
teral trade, has managed to inorease her total exports and imports more 6uooessfully 
than any other country and has done so by tbo time-honoured methods of triangular 
trade ” (World Economio Survey, 1934-35. page 176). . , 

Nevertheless, inspired no doubt by the oxamplo of European countries, the opinion 
seems to have gained ground in India that bilateral engagements alone offer a oer- 
tain remedy for her economio ills. Tho policy of laissez-faire has been the subject 
of attaok, and Government are being urged to modify it with a view to the oonolusion 
of bilateral agreements with ail-important countries with which India has oommer- 
oial relations, and particularly with Germany, Italy, Iran and Turkey, whose polioy 
of regulated commercial exchanges has had serious repercussions on India s ex¬ 
ports trade. ..... , 

The issue may he thus stated :—Is India to abandon her traditional policy of uni¬ 
versal most-favoured-nation treatment in favour of the new and popular theory of 
bilateral trade engagements ? ... 

In the following paragraphs an endeavour will be made to examine this issue m 
all its aspects against the background of the restrictive measures taken by the 
countries mentioned above. As a preliminary, it may be convenient to set out a re¬ 
sume of the measures whioh have been taken by these countries with an estimate of 
the extent to whioh India's export trade has been affected thereby. 

Germany As early as 1933, Germany had found it necessary to impose im¬ 
port restrictions in defenoe of her exchange i position. These restrictions were first 
direoted towards enoouraging the production in Germany of foodstuffs in replacement 
of foreign supplies, ana of the nature were the restrictions on the importation of 
rice ana bran and oilseeds. 

By tho end of 1933, however, the position became more critioal, owing to the 
large inorease in Germany’s adverse trade balance, and the first half of 1934 saw the 
amount of foreign exchanges available for the financing of imports reduced by pro¬ 
gressive steps to 5 per cent of the average requirements of 1931. 
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At the same time steps bad been taken to bring under licensing control imports 
of some of the more important raw materials of industry, such as cotton, jute, wool 
hides and skins. 

Germany’s import trade fell into a ohaotio state since there was no relation be- 
twoen the right to import and the right to obtain foreign exchange to ftnaneo imports. 

From 24th September, therefore, a now regime came into being. Under this new 
regime the total amount of exchange made available for the financing of imports 
was to be based from mouth to month on an estimate of the oxohange likely to result 
from Germany’s exports in tho ensuing month. Imports licences wore only granted 
to an extent that would bo covered by the estimate *of exchango available and the 
grant of an import lioonce carried with'it the right to'tho noeossary amount of ex¬ 
change. Priority in respect of import licences was to ho given to essential foodstuffs, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured materials. 

Thus, the position of Indian rice, jute, oilseeds, cotton and hides and skius 
appeared to be fairly well seourwl. 

A further safeguard for India's export trade appeared to be found in Artiole 2 
of the Agreement of November 1, 1914, between tho United Kingdom and Germany 
whioh ran as follows : — 

“The Gorman Government in allocating foreign exchange for purchases of raw 
materials and foodstuffs which Germany lias been accustomed to purchase either 
through the United Kingdom or as re-exports from the United Kingdom or direot 
from tho British Colonies will take no measures to rodnoo the customary propor¬ 
tions enjoyed by the United Kingdom and the British Colonies in the supply to 
Germany of these goods." 

As mnoh of India’s rice and jute trade with Germany was arranged and 
financed thiough London this provision was prima facie of considerable benefit 
to India. 

Germany, however, to a very great extent, has been able to avoid the neoessity 
of allocating exchange to finanoo imports from India. She has done so by 
persuading many of our larger exporters to undertake compensation or barter 
business, and has in this way boon enabled to secure a sufficiency of raw materials 
of industry to enable her to carry on without any too great expenditure of the 
exchange resulting from her exports to India. 

Reports received from tho Trade Commissioner in Hamburg confirm that, to a 
very great extent, import business in the commodities in whioh India is mainly 
interested has been of compensation’ nature. 

In attempting to estimate the effect of the German restrictions on India’s 
export trade, w« are faced with the initial difficulty that our export statistics do 
not give a true picture of our ex[iort trade with Germany. On the one hand, our 
figures do not in many cases include shipments "for orders” whioh may find their 
way ultimately to Germany, and, again cargoes declared for non-German ports, such 
as, Autwerp and Rotterdam, may be transhipped thereat for Germany. On the other 
hand, Bremen and Hamburg arc free entrepot ports and goods thereto oonsigned 
do not necessarily find their way into Germany. 

It has not been possible to work out any correlation between the German trade 
statistics and our own, and it is proposed therefore to sot out, as far as possible, 
the falling off in trade according to lioth sources of information. The total for 
1934-35 is 1.6 crores less than that of 1932-33 and 2.85 crores less than that of 
1933-34, the latter figure representing practically a 30 per cent decrease. The 
failing off is particularly marked in jute, rice and oilseeds. 

The figures for the first eight mouths of the present trade year show that the 
downward trend has been arrested, but that there has, nevertheless, been a failing 
off of nearly 2l per cent compared with tho corresponding period of 1933. 

The balance of trade has moved against India, as will be seen from the following 
figures, whioh represent orores of rupees 



Exports to Germany. 

Imports from Germany. 

1932-33 

8R0 

10.39 

1933-34 

973 

8.88 

1934 35 

6.98 

10.'2 

1935-36 (8 months) 

5.06 

7.67 


The pre-war average balanoo was as 2.1 in favour of India. 

The German figures are somewhat more favourable to Tndia. Over Hie calendar 
year 1934 India’s exports to Germany were in excess of Germany’s exports to India 
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by 42.6 per cent of the latter, in spite of the fact that over the last quarter of the 
year the balance against India was 2.4 per oeni 

For the first quarter of 1935 there was a practically even balance at 26 millions 
Reichsmarks each way. For the half year ending 30th June imports from India 
into Germany totalled 57 million Reichsmarks, whereas exports to India from Germany 
touched 50 millions only. During the third quarter there was a further inorease in 
the margin in favour of India, imports from India for the first nine months advanc¬ 
ing to 9l.8 million Reichsmarks and exports to India less steeply to 78.5 millions. 
The second and third quarters of the year therefore have shown a marked improvement. 

A more detailed examination of the German trado figures for 1934 shows that in 
13 out of the 22 commodities dealt with, India has either maintained her position 
or has not suffered much worse than other countries. She has done definitely and 
badly in respect of eight commodities and is apparently being displaced by other 
countries with whom Germany has conclndud olearing arrangements. This group of 
eight commodities inoiudes rice, hides aud skins and oilseeds which, are of prime 
importance to India’s export trade. 

It would appear, therefore, that though the two sets of statistics differ in detail, 
they lead to very much tho same conclusion. The only difference appears to be that 
whereas Indian figures show a considerable falling off in jute. German statistics show 
a fairly satisfactory position. The detailed figures for the eight months ending 30th 
of November 1935 support the forogoing conclusions, 

There is, therefore, no doubt that iudia's trade has been severely affeoted by 
Germany’s present trade policy. A recent report mentions that Germany’s total 
import trade remains at a level approximately that of 193). In June 1934, India’s 
balanoo with Germany was as 150: 100. It is now practically as 110:100. India 
has therefore lost ono-fourth of her share of Gormanv’s import trade, which has 
uot of itself diminished. 

Germany has, in fact, been calling upon alternative sources of supply for essential 
raw materials. Brazil, for example, has come forward as a supplier of cotton and 
Italy has, to a large extent, replaced India as a supplier of rioe. Both of these 
countries have ooucluded clearing arrangements with Germany. 

II. TRADE WITH ITALY, IRAQ AND TURKEY 

This is the second Press Note on India’s foreign trado policy 
surveyi g developments in Italy, Iraq and Turkey. 

Italy first of all imposod import restrictions on a considerable scale in 1934. Of 
particular interest to India was the imposition of quota restrictions on the import 
of oilseeds. 

A global quota was proscribed which was raado effective in two instalments. So 
successful was India iu the Italian market that she supplied practically the whole of 
the first instalment, which represented moro than her proportionate share of tho 
whole as estimated from hor p’evioux contributions to tho Italian market. She was 
therefore excluded from participating in the sooond instalment. To this measure of 
restriction it was difficult to take exception though hor exclusion was perhaps symto- 
matio of what was later to come. 

The Italian Government was oonoerned to ent down, as far as possible, her 
unfavourable balance of trade with India. 

Early in 1935, however, Italy's oxohauge difficulties oalled for much more drastic 
measures of restriction. By the Decree of 16th February 1935, imports into Italy 
were out down to practically a quarter of their volume in the previous year. The 
original qnotas ranging from 10 to 30 per oont have from time to time been modi¬ 
fied and in respeot of two ooramo.litios, nam >ly, jute and cotton, in which India is 
particularly interested, they are raisod to 50 per cent. 

The grant of import lioonces against the restricted quotas was at first autoraatio. 
The Italian customs authorities permitted import on the proscribed scale of mere 
presentation of oustoms documents showing the extont of imports iu the preceding year. 

The Italian authorities believed that by virtue alone of these somewhat drastic 
import restrictions, they would solve their foreign exohange problem, and that there 
wonld be no necessity for so strict a control as estate 1, for example, in Germany. 

The Italian exohange had been under nominal control prior to the crisis in 
February, but by the end of April the control had been tightened up and serious 
difficulties were being experienced by cotton importers. At the same time, so far as 
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cotton was concerned, the antomatio admission by the oustoms officials on the strength 
of the previous year’s documents had ceased, and the distribution of import lioenses 
had been placed in the hands of the Cotton Institute—a central committee represent¬ 
ing ootton manufacturing interests. 

This more arbitrary system, whioh was first applied to cotton, was later made 
applicable in an even more stringent form to practically every commodity in whioh 
India has a considerable interest,—that is to say, jute, cotton and hides and skins 
(oil seeds have for more than a year been under a similar regime). For these 
commodities licences were issnod by tfio Finance Ministry on the recommendations 
of “Corporative Executive Committee” representative of the various industries 
concerned in the import of the individual raw materials. 

The disabilities to whioh Indian trade wore apparently subjected are therefore: 

(a) the restriction of imports to a comparatively small fraction of their previous 
volume: 

(b) the possible loss of even a proportionate share in the reduced quota through 
the transfer of India’s more important export staples from the automatic regime to a 
system under which an arbitrary allotment of import licence may be made; and 

(c) the possible discriminatory treatment in tho mattor of the allocation of ex¬ 
change facilities to pay for imports from India. 

These disabilities, however, aro now ovorshadowod by the virtual prohibition of 
imports from sanctionist countries into Italy. 

In view of these very drastic restrictions, which were apparently applioablo to 
most of India’s important export staples to Italy, it might have been expected that 
there would hare been a sudden and marked effect upon our export trade. That 
effect, of course could not be expected to show itself before the end of the year 
1934-35, and in confirmation of this expectation the trade statistics show that exports 
to Italy for tho year .934-35, aro just above tho total of 1033-34 and show nearly a 
orore of advance on 1932-33. For the first eight months of this trade year, exports 
to Italy are down by nearly 25 per cent on 10'.!4. 

The following table will show in eroros the trade exchanges between India and 
Italy for the past few years . 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

(8 months). 

It will be seen that tho favourable balanco enjoyed by India had not been serious¬ 
ly disturbed at tho time of enforcement of economic sanctions against Italy. 

Iran—Under the Persian Tariff Autonomy Treaty of 1928 the United Kingdom and 
India are entitled to enjoy during the currency of the Treaty the tariff rates in foroe 
when the Treaty was signed, as also the most-favoured-nation treatment in every 
othor respect. * , , , .. , . 

The Persian tariff rates have, however, been made subject to a sur-charge on 
account of the depreciation of the rial. Tho surcharge is intended to maintain the 
gold value of tho duty collections, and, in theory, it is supposed to vary with the 
exchange value of the rial. At the present time it is somewhat too high, but of 
more serious concern to India aro the issues arising from the Foreign Trade Mono- 
poly Law. 

This law was passed in 1932 and has been amended from time to times It pro- 
vides for the imposition of quotas upon imports, for the issue of licences for importa¬ 
tion to finance suoh imports in such a mauuer as to encourage the export of Persian 

Pr ° Under the provisions of this law more favourable quotas have been allotted to the 
Soviet Government than to the Huited Kingdom or India. 

The question, however, has boon further complicated by the declaration last year 
of the import of ootton piecegoods as a Government monopoly. This, though designed 
to balance imports and exports has the effeot of increasing the duties payable on im¬ 
portation of cotton piecegoods by the levy o! a monopoly tax and a monopoly commission. 


Exports to Italy. 

Imports from II 

5.41 

3.50 

4.65 

3.95 

5.74 

2.91 

5.73 

3.01 

2.71 

1.75 
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Tbis monopoly regime will be applioable only to goods imported from sources other 
tban the U. S. S. R, the Soviets having been granted^ separate quota whioh will 
not be subject to monopoly restrictions, 

A. further and most important restriction imposed by the Government of Iran is 
in respeot of cotton yarns. In 1938 the importation of yarns below 20s. was prohibit* 
ed with a view to the protection of the looal yarn spinning industry. 

India's most important exports to Iran in the past three years are oottou twist 
and yarn, cotton piecegoods and tea. 

Tne case of tea may first be dealt with. There has apparently been a considerable 
falling off bat this has much more than been made up by the growth of trans-fron¬ 
tier exports, which have increased from 2 million pounds tol2 million pounds in the 
past three years. 

India’s exports of yarn have suffered a catastrophic deorease since 1932-33, when 
they were valued at 20 lakhs of rupees. In 1934-35 this figure had fallen to 8 and 
one-forth lakhs, and on the basis of figures for the first eight months of the present 
year it is unlikely to reach more than Rs. 6,000 in the present year. This deorease 
must be attributed to a great extent to the prohibition of the importation of yarns 
of under 20 counts, though it may be mentioned also that no quota for higher oonnts 
has notified in the piesent year on the ground that markets ate already over-stocked. 

In the case of cotton piecegoods, 1934-35 saw a marked fall from 18 lakhs in 1932- 
33 and 1933-34 to 12 and half lakhs only. This rosnlt oaunot, however, be attributed 
to the operation of the latest monopoly measures since that applies equally to ail im¬ 
ports other than those from Russia It is more likely dne to the inability of India 
to oompete with Japan, 

The following figures show how Japan has progressed In the Iranian market in the 
past few years m spite of Russia 1 privileged position :— 

Percentage shares in the Iranian pieoegoods market. 



Russia 

India 

Japan 

1931-32 

54 

14.11 

as 

1932-33 

42 

7.6 

19.5 

1933-34 

25.6 

7.6 

45.6 


go far as the balance of trade is concerned prima fncit it appears to have been in 
favour of Iran since 1927-28, but if one exoludes from the account, exports of miner¬ 
al oil, the balance comes out in India's favour, the figures for sea-borne trade in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 19.14-35 being 29 lakhs, 34 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively. (It is 
difficult to dispute the contention that oil exports must be excluded from the balance 
ot trade. The Iranian Oil Company is the real beneficiary except to the extent of 
the royalties.) 

TurkeyTurkey has probably been as hard put to it to maintain her exobange 
position as any country in the western group. She was early in the field with 
a series of import restrictions and she has now combined with her quota system, a 
system of exchange control. 

Her latest quota decree divides imports into four categories— (1) List S, the free 
Hit comprising items whioh may be imported into Turkey free of auy quantitative 
import restrictions; (2) List K L. comprising goods which may be imported free of 
quota restrictions, provided they are the produce or manufacture of countries (a) 
having a clearing agreement with Turkey or (b) whose oommeroial exchanges are in 
favour of Turkey and in whioh no restrictive measures are applied against imports 
from Turkey; (3) List V, comprising goods which may be imported free of quota 
restrictions under the authorisation of the competent Ministry. 

More stringent requirements are required iu respect of imports from countries to 
whom conditions (a) and (b) above do not apply; and (4) List K comprises commo¬ 
dities in respeot of which global quotas have been fixed. 

The prinoipal items of India’s export trade to Turkey in the past were rioe, tea, 
raw hides, cotton yarn, gunny bags and gunny oloth. The import of rioe is totally 
prohibited, tea falls in List K. raw hides and gunny bags and gunny oloth are in 
list 8 ana ootton yarn in List E I* 

It appears, however, that it makes little difference whether India’s imports fall in 
one list or another since their import into Turkey is governed by the provisions of 
the Exohange Decree of 23rd August, 1934, under Article 32 of whioh firms import¬ 
ing from oountriea whioh, while navrag favourable trade balance with Turkey nave 
not concluded a treaty of oommerce with her, most deposit the equivalent of the 
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value of the goods imported with the Central Bank of Turkey, whioh will open on 
ita books a separate account for each of these countries. 

The amounts paid into these accounts are paid to the oreditora in chronological 
order and in proportion to the demands made from those countries by creditors in 
Turkey. Firms desirous of making an importation in oonformity with the above, 
who nave not deposited the value of the goods with the Central Bank will be refused 
permission to import the goods. 

It is obvious from the subjoined table that if this deoree is rigidly enforced against 
India, whioh sinoe the expiry of Indo-Turkish modus vivsndi of 22nd. February last 
has no trade agreement with Turkey, it will be impossible for India to export to 
Turkey. 


Year Indian export to Turkey Turkish exports to India 

Rs. (000) Ra. (000) 


1930-31 

31,64 

1931-32 

26,17 

1932-33 

35,13 

1933-34 

35,76 

1934-35 

30,68 


41 

31 

50 

85 

Not yet available. 


In 1034-35 India’s exports to Turkey did not show as marked a decrease, in com¬ 
parison with the two preceding years, as might have been expected, total exports 
railing from 35 to 30 lakhs only. In the first eight months of the present year, 
however, more definite signs of tne decrease are apparent, the total being 12.18 lakhs 
ag oompared with 18.49 in 1933. 

As will be seen from the table given above, the balance of trade has invariably 
been enormously in India’s favour and will continuo to be so onless Indian trade is 
practically wiped out. 

(Ill) AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES} 

The nature of bilateral trade agreements, with special referenae to 
their suitability to the circumstances of India's foreign trade, Is 
discussed in this third Press Note. 

The various restrictive measures which have been described in preceding artioles, 
were not of course specially dirootod against India, nor has restriction been confined 
to the particular countries mentioned. 

In Appendix 1Y to the Report of the Committee of the Legislative Assesmbly 
whioh examined the working of the Ottawa Agreement for the year ending 31st 
Maroh, 1934, will be found a list of the restrictions imposed from time to time by 
various countries which are applicable to exports from India. To this must be added 
the German import and exchange restrictions imposed sinoe August 1934, the Italian 
quota regime which ha3 been in force since February, 1935, and the exchange res¬ 
trictions of a number of less important countries, snoh as Roumania and the Latin 
Amerioan countries of South America. 

It is a uommoti accusation that such restrictions are a direot consequence of 
the Ottawa preferences. Whatever the merits or demerits of the Ottawa Agreement, 
there is not one atom of evidence to show that Ottawa is responsible for a single 
restriction. Except in cases whero the restrictions are justified on hygienic or simi¬ 
lar grounds, they have oome into existence as measures to safeguard commercial sod 
financial stability. The only argument against Ottawa is in faot post hoc ergo propter hoe. 

It may be of value to consider what other countries have done to meet the situa¬ 
tions which have arisen in the past two years, and, in the first place, reference may 
be made to the action taken by the United Kingdom. His Majesty's Government have 
oonoiuded agreements with Qermauy, Italy, and Tnrkey, but the ciroumstanoes suggest 
that they afford uo suitable precedent for similar aotion by India. 

The Anglo-German Agreement of November 1, 1934, is generally regarded as a 
olearing arrangement, but it is in its nature something entirly different. It is 
based on the faot that the trade exchanges between Germany and the United Kingdom 
were on the average 100: 55 in Germany's favour. 

Under the Agreement, the United Kingdom exporters are in any one month allow¬ 
ed exchange equivalent to 55 per oent of the value of German exports to the United 
Kingdom in the preceding month. This gives Germany sorpins exohauge equivalent 
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to the value of 46 per cent of her exports to the United Kingdom, out of which 
faalanoe she has undertaken to devote 10 per cent to the liquidation of frozen British 
debts, leaving 35 per cent for the service of other international obligations. 

There are other provisions in the Agreemont, which promise no discrimination in 
regard to the provision of exchange to finance colonial and Indian trade usually con¬ 
ducted through London. 

It is obvious that the November Agreement was only possible in virtue of Ger¬ 
many’s very considerable active balance of trade with the United Kingdom. 

With Italy no such Agreement was possible. The United Kingdom in the year 
1934 had a favourable baianoe of trade vis-a-vis Italy amounting to |171 million lire. 
His Majesty's Government, however, quickly negotiated a clearing arrangement under 
whioh the quotas applicable to the United Kingdom were raised to 80 per cent of 
the trade of 1934. 

The right to import did not, however, carry with it any right to exchange. The 
80 per cent quota was only granted in combination with an exohange clearing ar¬ 
rangement. 

Under this arrangement paymont for imports into Italy from the United Kingdom 
was made in lire into a special acconnt in the Bank of Italy. Similarly importers 
from Italy into the United Kingdom paid sterling into a speoial account of the Bank 
of England. The two banks were in communication, and, as sterling became available 
in the speoial Bank of England account, United Kingdom exporters were paid from 
that account in ohronologioal order the value of their exports to Italy. 

The nature of clearing accounts will be later discussed, but it may be stated in 
the meantime that the United Kingdom exporters have avoided one of the dangers of 
suoh agreements, namely, the accumulation of frozen debts, only by refraining from 
utilizing the whole of their 80 per cent quota. 

Thero is evidence that the United Kingdom exporter was by no meanB satisfied 
with the Agreement. There was at one time a serious danger that under the 
Fasoist regime there would be grave interference with the ordinary oourse of trade, 
Italy importing only such commodities as she required for her own immediate purposes. 

The Turkish Agreement of the 4th June is a combination of an ordinary Trade 
Convention with a clearing Agreemont. The United Kingdom, on the one band, 
guarantees conventional rates of duty on a few commodities on importation into the 
United Kingdom from Turkey. Ou tne other hand, Turkey relaxes her quota restric¬ 
tions in respeot of muoh larger number of products of the United Kingdom, 

The clearing arrangement is of the usual nature, but there is this speoial feature 
that only 70 per cent of the sterling realised in the Bank of England special account 
against imports of Turkish goods becomes available for the payment of United 
Kingdom exporters to Turkey, the balance of 30 per cent being placed at the disposal 
of the Central Bank of Turkey. 

The Agreement also provides for the negotiation of barter arrangements between 
persons in Turkey and persons in the United Kingdom on the same basis. The value 
of the United Kingdom goods imported into Turkey under a barter transaction mast 
not exceed 70 per oent of the value of the Turkish goods taken in return. 

In the case of Iran, tho United Kingdom is in very much tho same circumstances 
as India. 

The commonest method of meeting the difficulties arising from the exohange and 
monetary embarrassments of individual members of the international trading commu¬ 
nity has been the conclusion of clearing agreements. Most European countries to a 
greater or less extent have entered into such agreements, as have also certain of the 
Latin American republics of South America. 

The Report of the Joint Committee of the League of Nations, which recently 
conducted an enquiry into the nature and operation of olearing agreements, gives a 
list of 77 such agreements. This is, therefore, a device which carries the sanotion of 

nM ?he theory of the operation of a bilateral clearing system is as follows. In each 
of the contracting countries importers of goods . from the other country, instead of 
paying the supplier direct, pay into special clearing office the value, in the national 
currency, of the goods imported. From the amounts so received the clearing office 
takes the sums necessary to pay national exporters for goods sent by them to the 
other contracting country. 

In principle exporters are paid in chronological order as payments are made by 
importers to the clearing house in the other country. Direct relations between the 
exporters of one country and the importers in the other are replaced by triangular 
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relationships (oxporters-olearing house-importers) in each of the oontraoting oountries 
and a direct relationship l>otween the two clearing houses. 

There is a third method in whioh exchange difficulties may be overcome, namely, 
by compensation or barter trade. This may be either of the nature of barter transac¬ 
tions between two contracting governments or by way of barter transactions between 
individual traders in tbeso countries. 

It does not appear that the first of those raothods has been utilised to any great 
extent. There has been mention of a deal in which American cotton was exohanged 
for German machinery, hut no details are available as to how the transaction was 
arranged, if at ail. 

There are of oonrse manifest difficulties in carrying out barter business between 
two governments. For example, woro Tndia to do a deal in cotton against manu¬ 
factured goods from Germany, though it might be possible for the German Govern¬ 
ment to allocate cotton supplies to German spinners, the Government of tndia would 
find it much more difficult to conduct, the retail business of distributing in India 
miscellaneous German manufactures. 

It is to be oxpeetod, therefore, that individual compensation arrangements should 
be more ootnmon. 

Germany and Italy have both framed regulations governing barter transactions. 
In both oases thoso regulations aro directed towards obtaining _ additional exports 
and additional foreign oxchaugo. Unloss such conditions were laid down compensa¬ 
tion business would have no advantage over transactions conducted under an ordinary 
clearing arrangement. 

Has the action taken by other countries any lessons for India ? 

Primn facie, it is not to be expected that the example of the United Kingdom Is 
one that could he followed by Tndia. Whereas the former is an exporter of manu¬ 
factured goods. Tndia is mainly tho supplier of the raw materials of industry. 

Again, the normal trade balance of tho United Kingdom is against ner, while 
India’s position is precisely tho roverse. 

It is obvious that India could not have negotiated with Germany tho November 
Agreement, since in 1934 her trade balance with that oountry was favourable to the 
extent of 40 per oont of tho German exports. 

The Anglo-It.ilian Agreement is in effect merolv an ordinary clearing agreement. 
The apparent advantage of 80 per oont quota was neutralised by a shortage of sterling 
exchange and until recently. Lidia did comparatively better than the United Kingdom 
in regard to trade with Italy. Tho Agreement does not call for further examination 
at present; the value of clearing arrangements will be considered later. 

Bo far as frivi is concerned, tho circumstances of India and the United Kingdom 
aro identical. 

In the oase of Turkov, liowovor, where the trade balance was praotieally even, it 
was possible for the Unite! Kingdom to retain a considerable portion of her export 
trade at the price of giving Turkey a froo hand with 30 per oent of the exohange 
resulting from Turkish imports into the United Kingdom. India’s balance is as 40 to 
1 against Turkey and there is obviously no basis for an Indo-Turkish Agreement of 
the same character. 

(IV.) CLEARING SCHEMES 

The discussion of tho appropriateness of a system of bilateral trade 
aerreements to tho circumstances of India is continued in this fourth 
Press Note. 

Would it bo to India’s advantage to follow tho example of so many other oountries 
and oonoludo clearing arrangements with those of her customers who are for the 
time being in exchange difficulties ? 

The answer is clear : Tndia stands to loso rather than to gain by adopting a 
polioy whioh at tho best would lend lo reduoo her foreign trade to a balance of ex¬ 
ports and imports. 

Snpport is lent to this view by tho recently published Report of a Committee of 
the Leaguo of Nations on tho nature and functioning of clearing agreements. It is 
impossible to condenso this most interesting and instructive report, but the general 
purport of the Committee's conclusions is that the final result of clearing agreements 
is to reduce the total volume of world trade. 

For a oountry in India’s position, i. e., normally with a favourable balance of trade 
s clearing arrangement is positively harmful. 
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To quote the Report, “An unfavourable or adverse balanoe in a country with a 
sound currency is a sine qua non it the clearing system is to operate so as to farther 
the interests of that country.” Again, “To have a good clearing system you must 
have bad balanoe of trade.” 

It is possible by means of a few quotations to oonvey the arguments set out by 
this very authoritative Committee, but from what has been said about, it would appear 
that there is most exoellent authority for holding that India should avoid a clearing 
arrangement with any oountry with whom she does not have an unfavourable balance 
of trade. 

It does not follow, however, that even in case where the balanoe is unfavourable 
to India, it would pay her to enter into clearing agreements. The tendenoy of a 
bilateral olearing agreement is to reduce the trade exchange of the contracting coun¬ 
tries at least to the level of the exports of the country with the passive balance. The 
result is a net diminution in the volume of world trade resulting in a loss of the 
total trading capacity of the world, which must ultimately re-act on every consti¬ 
tuent member of the trading community. 

In spite of the attempts which have been made under .the stress of ciroomstancee 
to bilateralise, trade is and must continue to be a series of exchanges between 
“communicating vessels,” and any restrictions which affect any one of the vessels 
must ultimately affect them all. 

It may be that Germany and Italy have their system of control seriously affected 
by India’s export trade. It would holp us little to follow their example and cut down 
the favourable balance which Russsia now enjoys vis-a-vis India. 

Compensation business on a national basis is, as already indicated, an impossibility 
in India. On an individual basis it is a matter for private enterprise, but it has two 
disadvantages. In the first place, in its ideal (from the German point of view) form it 
would cover only “additional” exports from the oountry of restriction. Compensation 
bnsiness would, therefore, tend to wipe out an unfavourable balance and tom it into 
a favourable balance vis-a-vis India. Secondly, it tends to disturb the normal chan¬ 
nels of trade sinoe in India, except in the oase of oertain large firms, the exporter 
Is not usually an importer and vice versa and is therefore not in a position to nego¬ 
tiate compensation deals. 

(Searing or compensation arrangements are, however, not the only devices whioh 
may be employed, 

There )Al for instance, the type of bilateral agreements represented by that be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and Denmark, whereby certain advantages are guaranteed 
to Danish bacon, while Denmark takes from the United Kingdom the gunny doth 
in which the bacon is packed. 

Then there is our own Convention with Japan, which has been aoolaimed as the 
supreme example of such a trade bargain. It oannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the Indo-Japanese Convention is not a barter arrangement of raw 
ootton against cotton textiles. The so-called exchange is no exchange at all. It is 
in effeot a doable safeguard to Indian interests, for while the textile industry is pro¬ 
tected by the limitation of imports of cotton pieoegoods from Japan, the ootton grower 
is safeguarded by the linking of the permissible imports to the amount of ootton 

purchased. 

What Japan got out of the treaty was a guarantee of most-favoured-nation 
treatment and conventional rates of duty on cotton pieoegoods at the high rate of 
50 per cent ad valorem. She gets no advantage over other countries from her 
export allotment. India has given no guarantee to buy a single yard of doth. 

Even if the Japanese treaty is no groat argument in favour of bilateral negotia¬ 
tion. there are many other precedents. 

The United Kingdom has oonoluded agreements with the Scandinavian countries, 
she is negotiating with Spain, the U. S. A. has done a deal with the U. S. S R., the 
Union of south Africa with Italy and so on. 

But bilateral agreements of this olass have definite limitations ; the commodities 
covered by them are necessarily restricted to those in regard to whioh the require¬ 
ments of. one party to the agreement are ordinarily supplied either wholly or mainly 
by the other. 

(Hie Anelo-Dauish Agreement provides an example in the provisions relating to 
British coal and Danish baoon. The United Kingdom obtains her foreign supplies of 
bacon mainly from Denmark; conversely, Denmark imports coal from very few 
oountries other than the United Kingdom. 
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It is, however, unnecessary to consider the precise nature of these agreements since 
they are based upon the particular relationships of the contraoing parties, and have 
not necessarily any bearing on Indian conditions. Their importance oonsists here and 
now merely in their existence as precedents. 

In any consideration of the desirability of bilateral engagements, a distinction should 
be drawn between “distress” and “non-distress" countries. 

Iu the former class may bo placed countries like Germany and Italy, where mea¬ 
sures of restriction are a vital necessity. In the latter class would fall countries like 
India it there are any such—which hare imposed no restrictions, and countries like 
France and Holland, whioh have imposed a partial quota regime as a measure of 
precaution rather than of emergonoy. 

So far as the first class is concerned, India has little to gain by a bilateral 
agreement. 

Germany does •> >f. want to buy more Indian goods. She wants to soil more 
to India. In her ::'y ... h more important that she should buy in the way 
best calculated to p- ,eiv» ■.•xouauge than that slu should buy ohoap. She has no 
free internal marko. for pr.mury commodities winch is capable of natural expansion 
and capture by India under the stimulus of u tariff preference. 

Tariff preforencu by itself would bo as useless as the most-favoured-nation clause 
in the face of quota and exchange restrictions, and the most that could be sought 
from a ‘distress' oountry would be a guarautec of a reasonable share in its imports 
and a guarantee for their payment. 

International trade has, however, shown that beggars can be choosers, and that 
under a strictly controlled import regiiao, the ‘distress’ country is in a position to 
drive a hard bargaia with would-be suppliers. Bilateral agreements with suoh 
countries, whatever they guaranteed to India, could only bo secured by considerable 
sacrifices. 

Is India, however, justified in adhering to her traditional policy of general all¬ 
round most-favoured-nation treatment in regard to other countries ? 

It is fashionable now-a-days to condemn this policy as a “creed out-worn”, but 
it still has a oertain amount of authority behind it, The Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations, reporting in 1929, re-affirmed the principle of the most-favoured¬ 
nation danse, and later at the London Conference of 1931 a Sub-Commission was in 
favonr of its maintenance —“since it provides the basis of liberal commercial policy 
and since any general and substantial reduction of tariffs by bilateral negotiation is 
only possiblo in combination with the unrestricted clause.” 

This expression of opinion may be dismissed as a counsel of perfection, but what 
is most needed at the present time are counsels of perfection—not temporary make¬ 
shifts whioh solve oue difficulty only to create another. . , 

It is of interest to note in this connection that the programme of reoiprooal trade 
treaties recently initiated by the U. S. A. “has boon conducted upon the traditional 
lines of tariff bargaining, rejecting quotas and barter agreements, and reducing rather 
than increasing Government interference with trade.” (World, Economio Survey, 
1934-35.) 

Bnt India's adherence to the most-favoured-nation clause finds justification other 
than the opinion of the experts. Iudia’s export trade oonsists mainly of a compa¬ 
ratively few raw materials sent to tho great world markets, and it is essential for 
her prosperity that, to the extent possible, she should have free and unrestnoted 
access to these markets. 

Except in the case of jute, she has no monopoly of supply, and an abandonment 
of the most-favoured-nation polioy in favour of -bilateralism would immediately 
leave her in a very vulnerable position. 

It may be argued, however, that Ottawa marked a departure from most-favoured- 
nation praetioe. ‘Priina facie’ this is so, but the real significance of the Ottawa 
experiment is that it was an attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
ana ultimately to restore most favourod-nation conditions within the Empire when 
the nexus of bilateral engagements was complete. 

Most of the agreements provided for automatic extensions of preferences granted 
to other members of the commonwealth, and if tho progress towards the ultimate 
goal has been slow within the Empire group, it is only evidence of the dtffioulty 
whioh would attend any world attempt to lower tariff barriers by bilateral negotiation 
without Hie fullest application of most-favoured-nation principles. 
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(V.) MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREATMENT BEST 

Reasons for believing that general most-favoured-nation treatment 
is still the best trade policy for a country like India ars summarised 
in this the fifth and con luding Press Note. 

Some critics, alarmed at the apparent deterioration in India’s balance of trade in 
merchandise, have suggested restriction of imports in order to maintain or improve 
that balance. Restriction of imports may be a regrettable necessity in the ease of 
‘distress’ countries, resulting as it does m a net diminution in world trade; but the 
adoption of snoh measures by countries still reasonably prosperous is sheer defeatism. 
For the reasons sot out in the following paragraphs, it may fairly be claimed that 
India is in the latter category. 

India's remittance obligations make it essential for iinanoial stability that she 
should have a favourable balance of trade. 

Leaving out of account for the moment exports of gold, India’s balance of trade 
over the past nine years is shown in the following table :— 

1826-1927 1027-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 1930-1931 

79.47 Croros 81.97 Crores 87.47 Crores 78.98 Crores 62.02 Crores 
1931-1932 1932-1933 1933-1934 1934-1935 

34.83 Crores 3.36 Crores 34,76 Crores 23 Crores 

The average of the three pre-dopression years is just under 83 crores—a figure 
with which last year’s total at 23 crores compares vory unfavourably. 

If, however, we take account of the fact that primary commodity, or export 
prices have fallen by 45.3 per cent, and import prices by 34.8 perc cut sinoe pro¬ 
depression time, wo could expect a balance of 19.7 croros only in onr favour even 
if onr export and import traao had in torms of quantity remained at the level 
of 1916-29. 

Applying the same correction to the separate figures of exports and imports, 
we find that there has been again in quantity a shrinkage of 7 per cent in exports 
and 11 per cent, in imports. 

The Review of World Trade for 1934, issued by the League of Nations shows a 
decrease of 23.5 per oent in the quantum of world trade between I9i9 and 1934. 

Thus, though India has not escaped the combined effects of the great depression 
and the new regime of restriction, her circumstances compare favourably with those 
of the world in general. 

Moreover the improvement in export trade which set in in 1933-34 still continues. 
For the eight mouths April to November 1935, India’s exports exceed those of 1938 
by 6 H crores, and those of 1934 by 4 orores, despite the fact that Japan’s pur¬ 
chases of cotton in 19 *4 were of an exceptional nature, making up for the short 
purchases during the 1933 boycott. 

If the purchases by Japan in 1913 and 1934 ara averaged out and the total exports 
for the period under consideration aro adjusted accordingly, the figures become 
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Thus whereas in 1934 there was a definite deterioration in the position as compared 
with 1933. the present year shows a well-marked advance. 

The objection will no donht be pat forward that the improvement in exports is 
offset by an increase of nearly Rs. 3 and a half orores in imports, and that, on 
balance, India’s position is little better than it was a year ago. 

To this argument two rejoinders may be made. In the first place, of the total 
increase of Rs. 3 and a half orores as much as Rs 2 and a half orores is largely 
aooounted for by imports of long-staple ootton, owing to a deficienov in local produc¬ 
tion. Essential raw materials, rather than manufactured goods, are thus mainly 
responsible for the growth in imports. Secondly, an inorease in exports with a 
parallel inorease in imports is indicative of increasing prosperity and the increasing 
purchasing capacity of India. 

These are some of the manifestations of a slow but progressive movement towards 
ecouomio recovery which is no less marked in other dieections. 

The upward tend in the prices of primary prodnots, firet observed in the latter 
half of 1933-34, was well maintained in the following year, and has in recent months 
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resulted in a striking appreciation of the prioe-ievet. At the same time the deflation* 
ary tendency m the price of imported goods has continued, causing a farther uarrow- 
it between the prices of agricultural and manufactured commodities. 
With the emergence of a more normal prioo relationship between these classes of 

§ oods, one of the chief obstacles to a widespread revival of trade has tended to 
isappear. 

The unusual combination of favourable factors suggests the possibility that the 
olouds on_ India’s economio horizon are at last beginning to disperse, Although, there* 
fore, she is yet a long way from complete recovery, her present ciroumutanoes are 
in comparison with most, not unhappy. 

To sum up the conclusions which may be drawn from the 'foregoing discussion 
fa) India's trade position is far from being in such desperate straits as some ob¬ 
servers would seek to establish. On the contrary, current statistics justify a certain 
measure of optimism, and given a rising tendency iu world prices, prosperity would be 
in sight again. It does not howover lie iu tho power of tne Government of India to 
bring about that consummation. 

16) So far as Germany is concerned, India has undoubtedly suffered, but the 
statistics for the present year show a marked improvement, the balance in India's 
favour for the second and third quarters of the year being 25 per cent of Germany’s 
exports to India in that period- In Italy we have done much better than could 
have been hoped for after the February Decree. In Iran also oar trade has received 
a set-back, but there is good reason to believe that Japanese competition, rather than 
Iranian restriction, is responsible. In regard to Turkey, we must be prepared for a 
certain amount of loss. 

(c) Except in the oase of Iran, the circumstatioes of the United JCingdom and 
India differ so much that the agreements concluded by the former with distress and 
other countries provi.ie no useful models for India. 

(d) The system of bilateral clearing agreements which has been so popular In Eu¬ 
rope ooul I in present conditions only be harmful to India. 

(e) Compensation or barter trade with the Government of India as a principal is 
impossible. Private compensation trade has its own dangers. 

(f) Bilateral agreements with distress countries are unlikely to be of beneOt to 
India. A country which is prepared to restrict its imports will always drive hard 
bargain with one who is anxious to sell. 

(g) Any question of restriction of imports should at the present time be 
unthinkable. 

'h) General most-favoured-nation treatment is still the best policy for a country 
like India 

(i) The circumstances of India's import and export trade are improving and her 
financial solvency is not in danger. A change in policy is not therefore essential. 

Whether one takes a short view or a long view of the situation the conclusion 
is inescapable that the policy pursued by India is one for which there is every 
justification. 

On a short view, it is dear that India's abstiuonco from international engagements 
has not been to her disadvantage during the present crisis. In fact it would in all 
probability have done more harm than good, had she entangled herself in a series of 
of negotiations in an attempt to solvo problems the nature of which was imperfectly 
appreciated. 

If a longer view is takeu, it must bo remembered that India oannot isolate her- 
solf from the world and retain her presont importance as a commercial unit. She 
must seek an outlet for her surplus produce in world markets, and her ultimate 
prosperity is dependent on the gonoral prosperity of world trading community. 

Circumstanced as she is, essentially a supplier of food-stuffs and raw materials, 
it is to India’s interest that as early as possible there should be restored the free 
and unrestrioted flow of international trado on which world prosperity depends. 

It is all against India’s interest to outer upon tho type of agreement which has 
been so common in the past few years. Nut only do such agreements tend to an 
immediate diminution of the mutual trado of the contracting parties, but by a diver¬ 
sion of trade from its natural ohauneis inflict serious damage ou third parties. 

The policy of placing a favourable balance above volume of trade must lead to the 
extinction of ail balances and the permanent shrinkage of international trade, India 
should be the last country to contribute to this result. 


The Chambers of Commerce 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

Opening Day—New Delhi—4th. April 1936 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce met in the old Assembly Cham- 
ber t New Delhi, on the 4th. April 1936 when ever 100 delegate representing various 
Indian Chambers of Commerce of India and Burma were present. Several members 
of the Centeral Legislature were also present. After the presidential address, the 
House adopted the Annual fieport and accounts tor 1935-36. 

Resolution*— Ottawa Denunciation Appeoved 

At the outset a resolution condoling the death of King George V was passed all 
standing, whereafter Mr. D. P. Khaitan moved a resolution congratulating the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the passing of the resolution on the Ottawa agreement against 
which the Indian Commercial Community had all along protested and recording the 
Federation’s appreciation of the patriotic action of all members of the Assembly, who 
voted for it. 

Mr. Khaitan said that the Federation wont into the question very fully and took 
the fullest responsibility for the view they held regarding the Ottawa Pact. He as¬ 
sured that India was not running any risk in terminating the Agreement and the 
fears and apprehensions expressed by the supporters of the Pact were unfounded and 
unbiassed. He felt that it was not in the interest of India to direct India’s trade in 
one channel only, namely Empire markets. 

Mr. Katturbhai Lalbhai , supporting, pointed out that only 25 elected members 
voted with the Government, who were either Europeans or those who generally were 
not f a mili a r with the business interests of India. 

The resolution was adopted with acolamation. 

Payment or Hundi 

Three resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed. The first urged the 
Qoverement to pass suitable legislation to provide that payment of Shah-Jog hundi 
to a bearer who is a person of snbstance and oredit in the market discharges the 
liability of such drawee, irrespective of the manner and nature of endorsements on 
•noh hundi. 

Purchase or Gold 

The second arced the Government to Btop export of gold and to purchase gold 
for the Reserve Bank on the basis of export parity. 

Promotion or Free Trade 

The third urged the removal of all barriers for promoting free trade within the 
country between the different Provinces and States and emphasised early settlement 
with maritime or internal States of all questions, with a view to promoting free trade 
and minimising diversion of trade from British Indian ports. 

Economic Condition 

Mr. B. M. Chippy moved a resolution drawing attention to the continued depres¬ 
sion and existing disproportionately high level of taxation, despite the scanty resources 
in the oountry, and urged the Government to oonsider ways and means for eoonomic 
recovery of the oountry, relieving taxation, effecting reduction in the expenditure of 
military and civil, administration of railways ana utilise the savings towards the 
speedy recovery oi normal trade and development of nation-building departments. It 
also protested against policy of underestimating revenues and diverting resultant sur¬ 
pluses to non-recurring items of expenditure. 

Mr. Chinoy quoted the returns of various foreign countries to show that in India, 
taxation as compared with the wealth of the oountry was high and defence expendi¬ 
ture comparatively also was too high. 
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Mr. B. Das, seconding, covered vast economio field to show that there was great 
need tor a scientific taxation policy. He warned the Government against any writing 
off of oapital ot railways and wanted revision of taxation being oonduoted by cool- 
headed businessmen. 

Mr. Daatur supported the resolution which was passed. 

Fiscal Policy 

Mr. A. D. Shroff moved that “the Federation records its considered opinion that 
an industry otherwise entitled to grant ot protection need not be required to satisfy 
the condition regarding the abundant supplies of indigenous raw materials laid dowa 
in para 97 of the Fiscal Commission Report.” Regretting Government’s deoision 
rejecting protection to glass and woollen industries, the resolution urged that the 
Government should place with their recommendations the Report of the Tariff Board 
within six months their submission before the Assembly. 

In a lucid speech, Mr. Shroff traced the history of the fiscal policy followed in 
India during tho last 50 years which, he declared, was nothing but an illustration 
of political domination by the United Kingdom for the economic exploitation of 
helpless Indian masses. Tho Fiscal Autonomy Convention was an eye-wash. There 
was too much of the convention and very little fiscal freedom and nothing of 
autonomy. Mr. Shroff protested against the Government's policy in withholding the 
Tariff Board’s reports indefinitely and urged that reports should be brought Without 
delay before the Legislature. He realised that mero management of ourrenoy and 
exchange would not ensure adequate development of tho industry in this country 
bnt what they wanted was oompleto reorientation of the economio policy of India 
in line with other industrial countries of tho world where fiscal policy would be 
only ono unit. 

Mr. S. M. Bashir vigorously supporting the resolution deplored Sir James Grigg’s 
“tirade against industrialism and fiscal protection” and said if industrialism was a 
wrong cry, it was at least better than a harangue to silence every cry. In his 
opinion no development of agriculture was possible by making a fetish of Empire 
markets by importing marketing experts and by holding out pious expectations which 
could never be realised. 

Mr. MohanlcU Sawna oritioised the Government’s action in rejeoting protection 
to the woollen and glass industries. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian Suippino Tbapfic 

The next resolution wkioli was put from the chair was also passed. It urged the 
Government to take immediate stops to ensuro that Indian shipping oarries 60 per 
cent of the total cargo and passonger traffic in the coastal as well as in the over¬ 
seas trade of India. 

Insurance Law Revision 

Mr. K. Santanam moved a resolution expressing satisfaction with the appointment 
by the Government of a special officer, Mr. Sen, to enquire and report in tn« matter 
of revision of insurance law, expressing the opinion that this was insufficient and 
sagges’ing tho appointment of a oommittee of officials and non-offioials to oonsider 
Mr. Sen’s report take evidence, it necessary, of insurance companies and other in¬ 
terests concerned and report to the Government. 

Messrs. Santanam and J. G. Setalvad pat forward the difficulties of Indian insu¬ 
rance companies in competing with foreign companies. 

Mr. J. .7. Kapadia mentioned the point of view of polioy holders. He said Butt 
the enquiry should specially prohibit certain speculative activities of insurauoe com¬ 
panies, particularly regulate the unfettered discretion of the Directors, and stop 
taking of too much remuneration by Managing Agents. 

Mr. Roy, supporting the motion, Baid that he would not mind placing Indian and 
foreign insurance companies on the same footing as long as the partioolar hardships 
operating against Indian companies were removed. 

Mr. R. Aiyar wanted first publication of Mr. Sen’s report and then its reference 
to committee. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Other Resolutions 

The Federation adopted three more resolutions proposed from the Ohair. The first 
urged the Government to give effect to the Drags Enquiry Commiteee Report by 
suitable legislation. The second urged substantial reduction in import duties on dye 
53 
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stuffs and sodium sulphates and the third endorsed the Assembly’s decision recom¬ 
mending State oontrol of M. and S. M. and B. N. W. Railways. 

Railway Finances 

Mr. Manu Subedar moved a resolution deploring the financial condition of Indian 
railways which had been brought about despite frequent and grave warnings from 
the business community in the directiou of rigid economy, Indiamsation and business¬ 
like management. The resolution urged upon the Government to institute an enquiry 
at the hands of Indian business repr esentatives into financial condition of railways 
and suggest changes both in policy and systems of account in range, personal group¬ 
ing system of rates and classification etc. The contemplated inorease in the rates 
of freights to meet immediate situation, in the opiuion of the Federation, was likely 
to lead to farther deterioration. Until tho finances of railways were pat on a firm 
basis to the satisfaction of the Legislature it would be most unwise to install the 
proposed statutory railway authority which might lead to even more acute mismanage¬ 
ment of India's most valuable assets. 

Mr. Manu Subedar referred to several important features of administration of 
railway finance particularly the crushing interest charges on valuablo assets of over 
B8. 700 orore8 and also to 55 per uent overhead expenditure, which was unbusiness¬ 
like. The Indian business community hud emphasised Indianisation and inspite of an 
Indian being in charge of the Railways aud Commerce Department, the position 
to-day was the same or even worse than what it was tea years ago. Unbusinesslike 
handling of the railway rates policy was another source of constaut irritation to the 
commercial community and he would suggest tho constitution of a Ratos Tribunal so 
that this matter should be part of the larger economic policy of tho country. , 

Mr. Mapn Subedar declared that they were not trying to make politioal capital out 
of mistakes of the Railway Department but their main concern was that the enor¬ 
mous assets aud hundreds of croros invested iu the Railway should be managed in a 
manner as would bring prosperity to the country. Ho protested against using rail¬ 
ways as a miloh oow in British interests and opined that the institution of the 
Statutory Railway Authority was nothing but a device to take away railways from 
popular oontrol and he asked, whose politioal infiuenoe- Indian or British ? Mr. 
Subedar ooncluded that the Government should take serious steps to pat railway 
finance in order. Until then they should drop the institution of the Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

Messrs. B. M. Gandhi, E. Basu, Sodhb&ns aud Misra also supported the resolution 
whioh was carried. The Federation then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY-NEW DELHl- 5 Ui. APRIL 1936 

Pom Teusts 

When the Federation resumed session to-day a resolution was moved from the 
Chair regarding the constitution of Port Trusts and adopted. 

The Federation viewed with serious concern the present working policy of the 
Port Trust admini stration in regard to Indianisation of highor Port Trust charges, 
purohase of stores and general administration, and opined that the grievances in the 
above respects were due to tueir being a minority on the Boards of Port Trnsts. 
The Federation, therefore, emphatically urged tho Government to amend the consti¬ 
tutions of Port Trusts, so as to provido statutory Indian majority on the Board to 
enable them to carry on the administrations in tho best interests of the country. 

The next resolution, which was put from the Chair and adopted, impressed on 
the Government the necessity of co Uoction and publication of complete methods of 
competition of non-Indian industrial enterprises and concerns operating in India 
to enable the country to comprehend problems rotating to establishment and growth 
of Indian eonoerns behind the Tariff wall. 

Anti-Indian Laws 

Mr. Sidhtva moved that the Federation views with apprehension the lukewarm 
attitude of the Government of India in regard to Anti-Indian laws passed in foreign 
countries and British Colonies, the most recent cases being those of the Government 
of Zanzibar and Iraq. 

The resolution wished to point out the extreme desirability of taking steps for 
protecting mid safeguarding Indian Nationals and their interests abroad, in case any 
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such discriminatory laws were passed by any foroign Government, the Government 
of India sboald immediately retaliate. 

Mr. Bidhwa said that unless tho Government of India takes drastic action in the 
matter, the position would gradually worsen. No amount of paper sympathy would 
serve the purpose. 

Mr. B. B. Gupta said that owing to the disinterestedness of the Government of 
India in the past, there were now very few plaons under the snn where Indians 
were welcome, while foreigners found India tho safest plaoe to exploit. The resolu¬ 
tion was passed. 

CiunTUJis is Burma 

On the motion of Mr. N. Q. Jasani , the House also passed a resolution urging 
the Government of India to reoommond to the Burma Government to drop the pro¬ 
ceedings of eviction of Chottiars from tho lauds in Minbu district, Upper Burma. 

Another resolution passed, urged (he Oovernnmeut of India to undertake legisla¬ 
tion to make registration of Lis Pendens compulsory. 

Suoak Industry 

Lala Sriram moved that the Government of India having imposed an exoise 
duty of Rs. 1-5 per owt. on sugar manufactured bv factories operating vacuum pan 
process, tho Federation opines that more rapid and intensive steps should be taken 
by the Central Government, through the Imperial 'eranoil of Agricultural Research 
and by the Provincial Governments, to raise tho standard of cultivation of oane, both 
as to quality and quantity by tho establishment of enno nurseries in all cane-growing 
Provisoes, in which canes of high sucrose content and early and late ripening 
varieties would be propagated for wide distribution to ryots for seed, by dissemina¬ 
tion of information as to the best methods of cultivation, manuring and irrigation by 
the extension of the canal system or aasistanee in well sinking, by research' as to 
tho methods of combating cane diseases and posts and by the provision of better 
roads, so that cane cultivation costs may decrease and production increase for the 
benefit of tho ryot and the sugar manufacturer, enabling the industry to compete 
effectively with foreign countries before tho expiry of the period of protection to 
the industry. 

The Federation considers that at least two annas per owt. out of the prooeeds of 
the excise duty should bo ullottod for the purposes, as recommended by the Imperial 
Connell of Agricultural Research. 

The Federation further suggests that Uovornrannt should carry on an intensive 
research work for the proper utilisation of molasses. 

Lala Shriram congratulated tho Government on the efforts so far made with ft 
view to improving the sugar industry and providing oheap sugar for consumers and 
mentioned the creation of a Technological Institute at Cawnpore for sugar research. 
He suggested model farms in various parts of the country to find out the best 
variety of cane suitable to the climatic and soil conditions in particular areas. He 
criticised the activities of tho Directors of Agriculture who, in several oases, beoame 
the agents of profit-making concerns in tho matter of manufacturing artificial manure, 
ota. He suggested the extraction of alcohol from molasses and hoped Government 
would not sleep over the matter, so that when the time came for the next Tariff 
Board Enquiry, it might bo possible for the industry to stand any onslaught on the 
percentage of protection. 

Messrs. Dahanukar and Sanatanam further supported the resolution, whioh was 
passed. 

"Dufswun” Cadets 

Mr. G. L. Mehta moved: 

(a) The Federation urges the Government of ludia to take immediate and effective 
steps in order to ensure that Ship ping Companies plying in the coastal trade of India 
should bounder obi gatiou to take at least two “bufferin'’ Cadets in eaoh of their 
vessels as apprentices for training and also employ qualified offioers and engineers 
trained in the •‘Dufferin” up to at least 50 por cent of the total number of offioers 
and engineers employed iu their ships, as recommended by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee -, 

(b) The Federation urges the Government that they should use their influence 
with Shipping Companies like tho 1*. and O., which receive mail subsidies and patro- 
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nage of tha Government and the people of India to employ duly qnalified Cadets of 
the “Dufferin’’ as Officers of their steamers in adequate number; 

(o) The Federation urges that whenever mail contracts to Shipping Companies 
are made dr renewed, definite conditions should be attached to tne grant of mail 
subsidies as to the appointment of Indian apprentices and officers in ships belonging 
to such companies. 

Mr, Mehta, in a lengthy speeoh, declared that it was subsidy whioh these ship¬ 
ping companies were getting and not payment for services, as the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber said in the Assembly, as the word subsidy was even used in postal returns. He 
said the problem was becoming acute and must be tackled by the Government 
immediately. 

Mr. 8. H. Lulla and Mr. Mazumdar strongly supported the resolution, whioh was 
oarried. 

Mr. Httridaa Lalji moved a resolution recording emphatic protest against the 
attitude of steamship companies in not accepting measurement of cargo by all regis¬ 
tered Chambers cf Commerce at every port ana against the Government for not 
giving full effect to the resolution of the Federation in this oonneotion passed in 1923 
and suggesting the appointment of Boards for the purpose of carrying out measure¬ 
ment work at minimum oharge. 

Mr. Buoh supported the resolution, whioh was oarried. 


Butt oh Imported Coal 

The last resolution was moved by Mr. A. L. 0)ha regarding the ooal industry. 

The resolution stated that in view of the most unsatisfactory position of the 
ooal industry due to (1) the burden of numerous local taxes, (2) the surcharge on 
railway freight and terminal charges, (3) the unhealthy competition on aooount of 
imported icoal and oil fuel and (4) the recent changes in the coal purchase polioy of 
tile Government of India for railways which is more or less responsible for the 
wasteful methods of mining with the consequential result of frequent colliery disas¬ 
ters, this Federation strongly urges the Government of India to impose immediately 
■n adequate duty on imported ooal and oil fuel, appoint a oommittee of eDqui’y for 
examining the present position of this important basic industry, with a view to sug¬ 
gesting remedies for its rehabilitation. 

Mr. JL Dutt supported the resolution and it was passed. 

The Federation discussed, several members participating, the question of taking 
Steps for strengthening the finances of the Federation, with a view to increasing its 
/gotivities, The matter was deferred to a later date. In the meanti mo, the question 
would be considered by various bodies and individuals ooucerned. 

Mr. B. P. Khaitan moved a vote of thanks, expressing warmest appreciation of 
gervioeB rendered by the President, Mr. Padampat Jinghania, the youngest President 
of the Federation, being about 32 years. 

Mr. A. D. Shroff and Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai joined therein to whioh Mr. 
Sisghania made a suitable reply. Thereafter the Federation dispersed. 


Executive Committee 

The following is the oomplete Executive Committee for 1936-37 
President : D. P. Khaitan. 

Vioe-President : Kumararaja of Chettinad. 

Members (elected): Messrs. A. D. Shroff, Manu Subedar, Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai. 
Lala Bhriram, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. P. Thakurdas, Mr. Santanam, Mr. Padampat 
Singhania, Mr. R. M. Chinoy, Mr. Dahanukar, Mr. Walohand Birachand, Mr. Ohnnual 
B. Mehta. 

Members (oo-opted): Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. 8. M. Bashir, Mr. B. Das, Rai Bahadui 
Ramsaiandas, Babu Guruoharanlal. 

Treasurers : Messrs. A. L. Ojha and 8. O. Law, 




The Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Presiding over the 38th. Annual General Meeting of the Indian Merchants’ Cham¬ 
ber, hold in Bombay on the 31*t. January 1936, Mr. Atanu Subedar dealt with the 
big cltango.s tliat are taking place in the distribution of wealth in the country, whereby 
the poor in India are becoming poorer, while the growth of industries has oreated 
opportunities fo” the rich to become richer, the middle class bearing a relatively 
higher burden >C taxes aud being oppressed by the perpetual nightmare of lack of 
prospects and unemployment. Ho only hoped that India, as a result of these factors, 
would not suffer from the bitterness of class hatred, in addition to communal. 

Referring to the export of gold in largo quantities, he observed:—“India sold in 
1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35, an average of Re. 86 orores less of merchandise every 
year than the average of the previous three years. Elsewhere in the world such a 
situation is adjusted by a reduction in the exuhangu value, by stimulating exports 
in various ways and by a rigorous curtailment of imports. In India not only has the 
exchange to be maintained, but in official quarters thore is great anxiety to secure 
an increase of imports to be paid for by the export of gold. In national economy 
it is not right that India should have purchased the various commodities of commerce 
and paid for them with solid gold. To fritter away this valuable reseive that was 
in tho hands of the population, for the temporary maintenance of exchange was a 
dis-servioo to this country when every county in the world, including England, was 
addins to its gold, resources, and most countries in the world were taking np all the 
gold that was available iuside for the purposes of eoutral reserve. 

“Other countries in tho world have managed to mantain their exchanges by 
stimulating oxpoits and putting difficulties in the way of imports, oither by higher 
duties, or by quotas, or by developing internal sources to substitute the imports. 
In India not only are the doors kept open, but the Finance Member, who is a zealous 
free trader, -is talking of reducing duties all round with a view to stimulate 
imports, that is to say, with a view to further stimulate the export of gold from India.” 

He next referred to the prevailing agricultural distress in India, where the 
Indian agriculturist was receiving orores of rupees less for his crops than he used 
to in 1928-29. With reduced purchasing power in has to boar many of the taxes, 
which were inelastic. The freight rates had not been materially reduced. Interest 
and other charges payable by the agriculturist had not declined and tho low bank 
rate, which they wore told was tho result of tho plethora of money, did not reflect 
business conditions in voguo in India and did not. touch the agriculturist who is 
in debt. His complaint against tho Government was that, they had not during the 
last five years made any attempt to bring about a rise in the prices of agricul¬ 
tural commodities, though tho need of suoh a riso has been aokn owledged over 
and over again even by tho officials themselves. 

“Government have always been unwilling to havo either expansion of credit or 
that of currency in this country on an adequate scale,” he continued, “because a 
rise in prices and a favourable balanoe of trade on merchandise would stop the 
export of gold and may actually turn the tide, inducing purchase by India of 
—a position that would clearly bo embarrassing to the Exchange Control, the 
of England and the London Money market. Thore is a conflict of interests, 
in this conflict, those in whose hands the administration of India’s finances are 
are not throwing their weight on the side of this country, 

Mr. Subedar critioisad at length the Ottawa Agreement which, he held, benefitted 
India, while in our trade relations witli {other countries it actually injured Indian 
interests by provoking retaliation. With regard to protective tariffs, conditions 
had changed since 1922, when tho Fiscal Commission laid down the principles, 
even the united Kingdom having gone over to the poli cy of heavy protection; 
but the Government still stuck to the old conditions and interpreted them with 
such strictness and severity as to disagree with the re oomm endations of the Tariff 
Hoard at times aud refuse protection. They wanted, therefore, that Government 
should be brought to take more interest in the development of Indian industries 
and trade by defining their policy with regard to protection, and by negotiating 
bilateral true agreements with other countries. Among .the needs of the trade, 
he suggested the immediate appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Japan ; 


f2 

and 

put, 
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regnlatiou of Indian trade with. Germany with the objsot of introducing a reoiprooal 
arrangement, whioh would inorease the volume of trade between the two countries, 
and laws to make up for the present deficiency in the present state of law with 
regard to the regulation of monopolies, trusts, oartels, pools, eto. 

Finally, opposing the proposed Railway, he said : —“As a businessman, I would 
like the Railways to be managed on business lines and I would depreoate inter* 
ferenoe with the working of the Railways through political or any other pressure 
either from Indians or Britishers. But the general polioy in connection with the 
Railways could not be divergent from, and must be part of, the general economic 
policy of the State in India, and the outlook of the Railways towards Indian 
industries as carriers, and towards Indian manufacturers and suppliers as purchasers 
of their eqaipment and stores, must be distinctly national. The device of the 
Statutory Board appears to us as part of the general programme for reservation of 
financial and economic matters into the hands of people other than responsible 
Ministers in India with the possibility that political influences,^ not Indian, bat 
English, might interfere with the working of the Railways.” 


The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 

The following is the text of the Presidential -Speech delivered by Mr. Kanailal 
Jatia at the Annual General Mooting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
on the 28th. February 1936 :— 

It is my painful duty to refer with feelings of sincere regret to the death of 
His late Majesty, King George V. Througouht the length and breadth of his vast domains, 
and the world in general, his loss was greatly felt, and wo in India particularly 
mourn his loss at a time whoa groat constitutional changes aro in sight. It waB the 
constant desire of His lato Majesty that his Indian subjects should occupy their 
rightful place in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and with that end m view, 
Hi8 Majesty’s reign was one of benevolent care and affeotion towards his Indian sub¬ 
jects in whose betterment he was greatly interested. His Majesty also enjoyed un¬ 
failing proofs of the loyalty of his Indian Empire- a fact which was corroborated only 
in June last by the spontaneous rejoicings all over India on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Silvor Jubilee. On bohalf of the Chamber and myself, I offer our heart-felt 
condolences to her gracious Majesty tho Queen, and the Members of tha Royal 
Family in their great bereavoment. 

We aro, however, fortunnato to find that our : new Sovereign King' Edward VIII 
has personal experience of this country and we have no doubt that His Majesty 
will take a keen and sympathetic interest in India’s welfare both politically and mate¬ 
rially. I would now refer to tho question of the rovision of the Indian income-tax 
system. As you all know, tho Government of India have appointed two experts 
from the Inland Board of Rovenue of Great Britain to examino the entire system 
and the operation of the Income tax Law in India. They are now tonring India 
collecting material and hearing oral evidence from all those interested in this 

question. Representatives of our Chamber also mot them on the 10th February 

and disonsBeu with them the hardships that the commercial community is at 

present experiencing as a result of the various anomalies that exist in the Indian in¬ 
come-tax system. Among the various difficulties experienced by the commercial com¬ 
munity, I would like to refer to ono or two cases which deserve the closest attention 
on the part of the Government of India and the exports. I need hardly say 

that the inoome-tax Law as it exists at present is admittedly defective in more ways 
than one. I would like to draw the attention of tho income-tax experts to the necessity 
of amending Role No. 8 of the Indian Income-Tax Act so as to permit a double de¬ 
preciation allowance on machinery employed in factories running day and night, because 
it is only just and equitable that where machinery has been running day and night for 
an extentea period, depreciation at proportionately increased rates should be allowed. 
An objection may, however, bo raised to this proposal on the ground that it would 
he difficult to get authentic proofs of hours of daily work in a factory and also that 
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it would entail muoh work on the Inoome-Tax Department. I would suggest that the 
depredation allowance may be based upon the average daily running hours of the 
(inanoial year under assessment and that a certificate of the registered auditors may 
be aooepted as regards the hours of work per day. 

The practice of making a roving inspection of acoonnt books by reopening the 
case of the previous year in the mattor of income-tax assessment after the 

assosseo is assessed for tho current year is another genuine grievance which 

affects very much the commercial community, During the period of assessment 
now-a-days all the items of tho assossee are subjected to careful scrutiny in case 
account books are produced and examined. Yet by virtue of section 34 of the 
Income-Tax Act tho Income-Tax Officer is ompowered to reopen the assessment of 
the previous year and to call for books and accounts of any assossee who, the 
officer thinks, bas escaped assessment under certain heads of income or is assessed 
at too low a rate. This Section 34, as you are all aware, gentlemen, cannot bo 

construed as a dotectiva section but only to rectify tho assessment whore inoome 

has esoapod. It has boon the practice of the Income Tax Department to call for 
account books on most frivolous grounds, or eveu on tho oasis of anonymous 
letters posted to au Income-Tax Officer instigated by jealousy or enmity only to 
liarrass an assossee, and a roving inspection of account books is instituted. Reoently 
the Calcutta High Court has held in similar circumstancos that the items under 
which the Income-Tax Officer thinks that ineomo lias partially or wholly escaped 
assessment should be disclosed in tho notice that is being servod on the assessee ; 
but inspite of this observation of the Calcutta High Court and without disclosing 
in the notice the income which lias escaped, I understand, that the practice of 
making roving inspection of account books is still continued by the Ineoms-Tax 
Department. It may be assumed that an assosseo can got relief if an appeal is 
preferred before the Commissioner or Asst. Commissioner beoauso they are 
impartial judges to give reliof where ueeessary, but, gentlemen, I am sorry to say 
that the assessoe gets vory little redress of his grievances. It has often happened 
that where a case before an income-tax officer reechos a stage whore an appeal will 
be preferred by the assosseo, the income-tax officer takes tho trouble of consulting 
the Assistant Commissioner or tho Commissiouer, and this prejudices the mind of 
those higher authorities. One is inclined to feel that the separation of judicial and 
executive functions should bo carried out more rigorously also in the roalm of income- 
tax. I trust that tho Export Committee will carofufly considor this anomaly and 
suggest a suitable remedy to presont tho harassment to the assessee at the hands of 
theincome-tax authorities, and further recommend suitable methods where there will 
be no denial of justice to the assessee. 

I would also commend to the attention of these experts the necessity of allowing 
business losses incurred in former yoars to be oarriou forward and set off against 
the profits earned in subsequent years. It is well known that in recent years owing 
to trade depression several firms havo been unable to losses. It is therefore only 
fair and reasonable that such sot-off should be allowed. 

Gentlemen, let mo now refer to another important question affecting the commer¬ 
cial community and I ho general public of Calcutta viz. the rates of electricity charged 
by the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. Tho Government of Bengal appointed 
au Advisory Committee in August last whoso terms of referenoo wore to advise the 
Government of Bengal on tho question of tho charges at present leviod by the Cal¬ 
cutta Electrio Supply Corporation Ltd. Representatives of our Chamber appeared also 
before the Committee to give oral eviduuce. I fuel that a public utility couoern like 
the Calcutta Electrio Supply Corporation which enjoys a monopoly should consider 
its duty to oharge its various customers as low a rate as it is possible to do. At 
present the charges are very high and they could bo considerably reduced, while 
still distributing a reasonable dividend to tho shareholders of the Company. A 
perusal of the balanco sheets of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation would show 
that its reserves and dividends have been consistently iucreasin§|, and it has 
issued even bonus shares. It is well-known that tho Calcutta Electric Supply Cor¬ 
poration has declared dividends at tho high rato of 13 per cent for the last few years. 
Considering the present market conditions, I feol that for a public utility oompany 
like the Calcutta Eleotric Supply Corporation which does not meet with any serious 
competition and whose ohanoes of inourriug losses are negligible, a dividend of 13 
per oent is far on the high side. If the present dividend is reduced to a lower level 
it will enable them to doorcase the flat rate oharged, at present, to the consumers. 
The representatives of our Chamber also pressed the view that the Advisory Com- 
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roittee should carefully investigate the items on which the Corporation charges de¬ 
preciation and should also see as to whether block capital consists of obsolete machi¬ 
nery or othpr items for whioh provision for depreciation is necessary. I would also 
suggest thaH the Government of Bengal should make a oareful investigation into the 
administration expenses of the Corporation as well as into the necessity of Indiani- 
sation of the superior staff of the Corporation as far as possible. I trust that the 
Advisory Committee have considered all these points whioh were placed before them 
and have made suitable recommendations to the Bengal Government in reward to the 
advisability of making a reduction in the charges at prosent levied by the Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation. 

Gentlemen, turning from a public utility corporation to Government, it is not 
too great a step. As you all know Posts and Telegraphs are valuable means of 
communication in the life of a country and their charges in India are at present 
very high. The rates for post cards, stamps for envolopes etc. were all increased 
at a time when India was faced with deficit budgets. This crisis no longer exists, 
as revealed by the Report of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department for the 
year 1934-36 recently issued by the Government. The net result of working for 
1934-HS was a surplus of over Rs. 37 lakhs as compared with a net defioienoy of 
more than Rs. 61 lakhs during the year 1933-34. Of all the branches of the 
department, such as the Post Office, Telegraphs and Telephone and Radio, the 
Post Office earned the highest surplus to tho extent of Rs. 24 lakhs as compared 
with a deficit of Rs. 11.5 lakhs during the previous year. 'When one sees snoh 
bright indications of revenue in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is but 
natural that an appeal for a general reduction in postal rates is being made, and l 
trust the Finance Member will give adequate relief from the burden of postal rates 
which were increased when an emergency arose but whioh to-day no longer exists. 

Gentlemen, I shall not allow this occasion to pass without making some obser¬ 
vations in reward to the finances of Bengal. I think a referenoe to this important 
question is all the more necessary because recently Sir Otto Niemever, who has 
been entrusted with an enquiry relating to the adjustment of Central and Provin¬ 
cial Finances of India, has collected all the facts for an equitable settlement of 
Bengal’s just claims. We in Bengal are deeply indebted to His Excellency Bir 
John Anarrton for bis consistent and able advocacy of Bengal’s case for financial 
readjustment, and his speech at St. Andrew’s Day Dinner, a few months back, is a 
striking example of the earnestnass of his desire for promoting the welfare of the 
people of the province and of seouring a just treatmen t for Bengal at the hands 
of the Central Government. It is hardly necessary for mo to refer here to tho 
deplorable condition of Bengal’s finances and the recurring deficits since the year 
1930-31. The revenues derived from various sources of taxation snoh 

as excise, stamps, forest and registration havo been reduced on an average 

of about two crores of rnpeos during the last five years, and this is 

mainly due to the deterioration in tho economic condition of the peopR 

Jute, which is the mainstay of Bengal’s agricultural population, has failed to 
yield an adequate return to tho ryots whose debts aro increasing at alarming rates. 
Only year before last, the Central Government agreed to remit one half of the jute 
export duty to Bengal in recognition of the just claims put forward by the Bengal 
Government. Moreover, the Government of Bengal imposed last year, five now taxes 
in order to make up a portion of their huge deficits. Although the present financial 
position as revealed on Monday last by Sir John Woodhead shows signs of improve¬ 
ment. it is dear that for years to come Bengal cannot embark upon any ambitious 
programme of economio reconstruction if she is to continue in her present position 
which is the creation of the Meston Award. From the year 1919 when the Reforms Act 
was passed this province has been paying on an average of abont four crores of rnpeos 
every year by wav of Jute export duty, whioh is now reduced to one half. I am firmly 
of opinion that if foil justice were done to Bengal by a total remission of the jute ex¬ 
port duty, Bengal will have less reason for complaint on this important question. I 
trust that Bir Otto Niemeyer will give oareful consideration to the oase of Bengal 
for an editable adjustment of her claims, and make suitable recommendations which 
will relieve the finanoial distress of Bengal. 

In oorjclnsien, Gentlemen, I wish to thank the Members of the Committee for 
their whde-hearted co-operation with me in the discharge of my rerponsibility, and 
I trust that the members of the Chamber will lend their support in the same 
courteous mannor for the benefit of our Chamber as in the past. 


The B. & O. Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commerce 
held at Patna on the 21st. March 1936, ltao Bahadur D. D. Thacker , President of 
the Chamber, said 

“The present worldwide depression which began In 1930 is responsible for the 
slow progress in the recovery or world trade, and several countries in the world are 
trying their might and main to improve their trade. The problem seems to be one 
calling for a fair adjustment betweuu production and distribution ail over the world. 
It is admitted on alf hands that ovor production is one of the causes that contributes 
to the present depression, and that the surplus of goods in one oountry does not find 
a ready market in other countries, becauso each country is trying to beoome econo¬ 
mically self-sufficient. To us in India, our export trade consists mainly of agricul¬ 
tural commodities and raw products whereas the import trade of India consists of 
artioles wholly or mainly manufactured. The effects _ or tne depression were felt by 
India more keenly owing to the greater fall in prices of agricultural products ana 
raw materials as onmpared with manufactured articles, which will be evident from 
the fact that in l9~’3-29, the year preceding the oommenomeut of the present depres¬ 
sion, the value of some of the priuoipal crops in Bihar and Orissa was estimated at 
Rs. 137 orores, whereas in 1933-34 it was Its. 55 orores only ; i. e., a redaction of 
Rs. 83 orores. Much a disastrous fall iu agricultural prices has been direotly respon¬ 
sible for the reduced purchasing power of tho masses who form tho balk of the 
population in India and who depend mainly on agrionlturo for their sabsistenoe. It 
is indeed gratifying to note that during recent years the Government of India have 
taken various stops to improve tho condition of the cultivators, by disseminating 
knowledge about improved methods of agriculture, farming and husbandry, by estab¬ 
lishing demo us t ratio u farmi, by appointing marketing officers to help the ryote to 
dispose of their agricultural products, otc. In spite of all these measures, however, 
agricultural prosperity still soems to be distant, and I am inclined to think that the 
Government of India should undertake an intensive programme of economic planning 
oyer a series of years, with a view to effect an all round improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the people. 

“The development of the sugar industry in Bibar under the impetus of protection 
is indeed responsible for giving direct assistance to the cultivator’s of sagarcane. Bihar 
at present stands second in point of importance in the production of sugar in 
India, and had it not beeu for such a rapid-development in the sugar industry, the cul¬ 
tivators would have been in still greater distruss for want of remunerative prices for 
their agricultural products, at a time when agricultural products failed to give an 
adequate return, the cultivation of sugarcane came in handy for the agrioolturistn 
who were assured of reasonable price of their sugarcane. There is every prospeot 
of the sugar industry making still greater progress provided the necessary co-opera¬ 
tion is forthcoming between the Government and tho people. 

“I am sorry to observe that its position at present is anything but satisfactory. 
In recent years, it can hardly be said to have received just treatment at the hands 
of the Government of India. As yon all know, tho coal industry submitted a scheme 
for the restriction of the output of coal in order that production might not outstrip 
demand and bettor prices might be realised for the coal raised. But the Government 
of India did not sea their way to adopt this scheme even though this scheme was 
strongly supported by Your Excellency’s Government. The coal industry is at present 
labouring under various handicaps, suoli as sur-ohargo on Railway freight and compe¬ 
tition of foreign coal in distant markets like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Ceyjon, etc. The 
total abolition of snr-charge on railway freight on coal is an immediate necessity 
as otherwise ooai would find it difficult to move freely to distant markets in India 
and compete with foreign coal. Tito Government of India should also impose an 
increased duty on coal entering into ludia in order to protect the indigenous industry. 

“Another matter which has of late created some amount of anxiety in the public 
minds is the question of conservation of the coal resources of the country, particu¬ 
larly of the better quality of the Jharia coal, suitable for metallurgical purposes. 
India has vast resources of iron and other ores and it would indeed be a very great 
national calamity if in the future, coal be not available for development of the iron 
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and steel industry for which there is a bright future before the ooontry. Sir Lewis 
Feraor, Kt., Ex-Director of the Geological Survey of India has, in his recent address 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, laid very great stress on this danger of coal- 
famine and it is to be hoped that the Government of {India will take the matter up 
at an early date and with the oo-oporation of the industry, devise some measures 
which may prolong the life of tho better class of Jkaria coal for the development of 
metallurgical industry. 

“Before I leave the subject of coal, I think I should say something particularly 
regarding the soft coke trade on whioli the bulk of collieries working second class 
coal are mainly dependent at present. 0 utside the domestic hearth there is at present 
very little oostom for seoond class coal. 

“I shall now refer to the mioa industry in briof. Mica occupies the third place 
in the list of minerals raised in this province. I am happy to say that the industry is 
progressing fairly well, as will bo evident from the increasing exports of mioa during 
the recent years, in 1932-33 the shipment of mica amounted to 40,000 owts. valued 
at Rs. 32 iaos, in 1933-34 this increased to 60,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 45 iaos: while 
in 1934-35, the figures were 105,000 cwts. valued at 69 lacs. The position of this 
industry, thorefore, seems to be very enoouraging, particularly when we remember 
that the pre-war average of export was only 49,000 cwts. I have every hope that 
the mioa industry will oontinuo to progress satisfactorily in view of its increasing 
use in various branches of industries. 

“I may take the liberty of referring hero to two important enquiries which are 
being oondnoted on behalf of the Government and the results of which may affect 
our destinies in a large measure. 

“The first of these enquiries relates to tire modification of Inoome Tax law and 
its administration In this country for the examination of which the Government of 
India have requisitioned tho services of two Experts from the Board of Inland 
Revenue. This Chamber has alroady submitted its Memorandum before tire Commi¬ 
ttee and our representatives hare also been orally examined. The announcement 
made by the Finance Member in introducing the Government of India Budget, 
raising the minimum limit of inoome tax assessment from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000, is 
a happy augury. This will automatically remove some of the hardships under which 
small assessess have been labouring. Tiiere is no doubt, however, that the law and 
its administration as at present do require important modifications and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that while amending the law, Government will take full account of 
the feeling in the oountry in respect of the carrying forward of losses, suitable 
allowances for depreciation, particularly on machinery running double shift and on 
wasting assets like ooal mine, the removal of difficulties in the way of reoognising 
partitions of the members of a Joint Hindu family although they may under the 
Hindu Law be actually separate, some allowance for the dependent members of the 
family, and the formation of an independent Appellate Authority on questions of fact. 

Dealing with the question of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s enquiry the Rao Bahadur said: 
“This Chamber has alroady submitted a Memorandum pointing oat the financial 
disabilities under which this province has been labouring and has suggested certain 
remedies. It is to be earnestly hoped that the olairas of this provinoe will receive full 
consideration, and not only ample provision for suitable subvention will be made but that 
also when the time comes for a redistribution of Income tax receipts amongst the 
provinces, this re-distribution will be done on a basis which will not only take into 
account our largo population but also make it possiblo for us to approach the stan¬ 
dard of material advancement attained in the sistor provinces like the U. P. and the 
Punjab. For the purpose of determining tho standard of re-distribntion this Chamber 
has suggested an admirable scheme which I earnestly oommend to the consideration 
of Sir Otto Niemeyer. 

“I should now, with your permission, deal with another question, that is in 
connection with the B. and N. w. Ry. sinoe the time has now oome when the 
Government must make np its mind whether or not to take over the management of 
this Railway under the terms of their oontract, rather severe oritioisms have late 
been directed against this railway service. The grievances of the travelling 

P ublic have become almost olassic and the representatives of the public on the 
rovinoial and the Central Legislatures have vied with one another in condemning 
the present management of this railway. No doubt, tire grievances do exist, but we 
must also recognise that improvements have been made and are under contemplation. 
For instance, it will be found that it has probably the second fastest passenger 
service on the meter guage system in India. 
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“I may say a word here about the Chamber's policy and faith. This Chamber has 
beon consistently and continuously co-operating with the Government and has 
always stood for a policy of reform by constitutional means, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will over deviate from that policy. No distinction of community, 
caste, or colour is observed in extending its services and membership, and to-day 
it is oomposed of corporations, firms and individuals represented by persons, Indian 
and European, Hindu and Muslim alike. The Chamber is now a recognised body of 
experts and is consulted both by the Government and the public, on all Important 
questions affectin? the public particularly the commercial community. Its members 
are invited to sit on special committees and to tender evidence before them. It has 
eecurod representations on important public bodies, like the E. I. By. Advisory 
Committee, the B. A N. \V. Ry. Advisory Committee, tho Senate, the Board of 
Industries, etc., and not the least of them, the Bihar Legislative Assembly under the 
new Reforms. In this latter connection, our best thanks are due to the Bihar 
Government which championed our causa and to tho Committee presided over by Sir 
Lawrie Hammond which recognised the strength behind our just demand. 

“Before I proceed (o request your Excellency to declare this session open, I may 
bo permitted to refer to one need of Ilia Chamber. This Chamber is in the eleventh 
year of its existence and has boon achieving progressively increased importance and 
recognition. Tho need for a suitable building to house it has beon keenly felt for 
some time past in order to centralise and co-onlinato its activities. It has. therefore, 
been proposed to approach the Government for allotting a suitable plot of land where 
the Chamber’s bui ding may be constructed, ami I earnestly hope and trust that the 
Government will give a favourable consideration to our request in this behalf. 


The S, I. Chamber of Commerce 

The 26t.h. annual meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on tho 30tb. March 1938, Hmocar Abdul Hakim Sahib presiding. In the 
course of his speech moving the adoption of the annual report, Sowcar Abdul 
Hakim, the outgoing ohairmau said:— 

We are yet in tho depths of depression and what ray of hope was visible daring 
the closing month; of 1915 lias been fading away. Prices and the purchasing power 
of the masses still remain at a low ebb. In this mood of gloom merchants are apt 
to be too susceptible to any and evory circumstance tending to improve the situation 
and plunge into speculative dealings in tho expectation of a boom. Bach sporadic 
and ill-regulated enthusiasm is bound to retard still further any chances of return 
to normal conditions. The plethora ol exchange clearing agreements, import quotas, 
high tariffs and other effective barriers to international trade have complicated the 
economio policy of every country and every attempt by the League of Nations to 
reduce tho barriers has so far proved futile. The orgy of economic nationalism rules 
tho world and each country has of course been paying and will continue to pay a 
heavy price in purchasing such a policy. 

The import and export trade of India, as of othor countries, has been suffering 
very badly. Our chief oxports have been losing tho customary markets. Our ground¬ 
nut is losing in France, Germany and Italy ; our castor-seed in the United States of 
America; our cotton and tanned hides and skins are struggling hard to retain the 
old markets. India cannot hope to retain thoso markets without concluding separate 
trade agreements with thoso countries and appointing competent Indian trade com¬ 
missioners in thoso countries who would bring buyers and sellers together, popula¬ 
rise our products and watch the interests of Indian oxports. It is of course very 
important also that indigenous bauks should be helped to open branobes abroad, 
transact exchange business and handle Indian goods in those. markets when necessary. 
At the same time serious attempts should bo made to cultivate the home market by 
all possible moans such as redaction of railway freight, organisation of markets ana 
propaganda, establishment of public warehouses etc. Transport charges are the 
biggest stumbling bloc to the promotion of inland trade and I am ''unable to appre¬ 
ciate tho irrational attitude of port trusts which are still levying the. post-war high 
port charges and harbour dues and decrying the railways for making any freight 
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reductions to obtain more traffic. The railway administrations must drastioally revise 
their rating polioy in order to oncourage overland transport. The Railway Board 
should not be content with merely making annual raids on the depreciation fund to 
feed the unrepentent railways but must take in hand the question of drastio econo¬ 
mics in expenditure and of writing down the rates. Similarly each port would be 
well advised iu reducing harbour dues and effecting economies. 

It would have been so wise on tho part of Government if they had adopted the 
policy of reducing the tax burden more wholeheartedly. Emergenoy taxes are raised 
to void deficits and when they bring surpluses Government are not expected to 
fritter them away on new schemes instead of abolishing the temporary levy. The 
surcharges on the income-tax and supertax, and on customs duties still remain 
although funds have been available to write them down. Such a policy belies 
Government solicitude for tho masses. 

The indebtedness of the masses remains a huge problem : but I do not think that 
the country as a whole is going to bo bonelitted by debt conciliation schemes whioh 
seek to rob the oreditor and feed the debtor. His Highness the Aga Khan has sug¬ 
gested the drastio step of reducing the rupee price to 1 sh. It cannot be denied that 
many advanced countries whioh reduced tho exchange value of their onrrencies 
hare been benefited by it. It is also true that anticipating the Indian businessmen’s 
nrediliction for the Id d. rupee, Parliament hare banged the door on the question. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that Indian economic interests demand at least 
the restoration of the old exchange value of 16 d. in order to enable Indian producers 
to realise bettor prioos without disturbing tho world level of the prices or the posi¬ 
tion of Indian commodities in the world markets. The present condition of oar export 
trade leaves much to be desired since it does not produce enough to pay our annual 
foreign obligation and consequently dopends upon the ceaseless export of gold when 
all the world over there is suoh a soramblo for gold and every attempt is made to 
conserve gold resources. The surplus of exports over imports was Rs. 16 orores in 
1935. As against Rs. 25 orores in 1934 and Rs. orores- in 1933 the export of gold wss 
Rs. 44 crores, Rs. 60 orores and Rs. croros in those years respectively. That is 
why there is a publio outcry that wo are living on our capital resources. Neither have 
Government given any attention to the popular demand to reduce India’s foreign 
obligations. Every year sterling loans are maturing ; money is very cheap, sterling 
resources are available. It would have boen so easy for Government to raise cheap 
rupee loans and pay off the sterling loans. I think that the Reserve Bank, being a 
shareholders’ bank, ought to interest itsolf in these matters of financial conservation. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the 31st annual general meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, held at New Delhi, on the 14th. April 1936, Rai Ilahadur P. Mukhtrjee, 
its Chairman, warmly welcomed the Hon. J. N. G. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, who had shown oontinaed interest in the Chamber. 

After referring to the loss to the Empire in the death of King Geroge, Mr. 
Mnkherji briefly reviewed business conditions during the past year. He urged re¬ 
orientation of the whole polioy of railway rating and also paying of such loans 
whereon interest was high with a view to improve railway finance. 

The progress of civil aviation, he thought, was very slow. To ensure complete 
success of the Empire development scheme which was expected to be inaugurated 
in 1938, it was essential that mails within India should be carried by air at consi¬ 
derable frequency, Mr. Mukhtrjee criticised the Assembly’s decision terminating the 
Ottawa Agreement and went on to demonstrate the fallacy of the decisions by examining 
the working of the agreement in some detail. He emphasised that each country was 
following the policy of agrarian self-sufficiency ana international trade had been 
bettered. It was regrettable that a question of such vast moment to Indian trade 
had been influenced by considerations other than strictly economic. 

Mr. Johnson , addressing the meeting, referred to the late King’s 8iiver Jubilee 
Fond and the benefits which accrued to the Delhi Province therefrom. He annonn- 
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cod that her Excellency and her Committee had very kindly found it possible opera* 
ting through the Central Association of Indian Red Cross to allot a farther consider¬ 
able sura for the establishment of King George V travelling dispensary to work 
continuously throughout rural areas in Delhi. The Chief Commissioner expressed 
gratitude to the Finance Member who found it possible, after lean years, to assign at 
least financial provision for removal of refuse and disposal of sewage, so vitally im¬ 
portant to tho residents of Delhi. 

Turning to the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, Mr. Johnson promised fullest 
examination of any representation on the matter submitted by the OUambor. The 
improvement and extension scheme for Delhi was now being investigated by a special 
officer and tho question of special area for factories in Delhi would receive due 
consideration. Dealing with the Chamber’s representation in the future legislature, 
he hoped that the opportunities offered to the representatives of the Chamber would 
be fully utilised. Concluding, Mr. Johnson joined in expressing gratPude and 
goodwill to Lord and Lady Wiliingdon. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 

The annual Conference of tho Malabar Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calicut on the 27tb. June 1936. Mr. ISami Venkatachalam Chetti , m the 
course of his presidential speech, said that the commercial and economic 
questions now engrossed the attention of tho world and Indians should 
study these problems almost unceasingly. The Chambers of Commerce all 
over the country should be strengthened and businessmen should treat these as part 
of their business organisations. They wore aware that in the Government of India 
Act, a part of which was to come iuto force by next April, there was only one Boat 
allotted to the commerce of the l’rosidenoy in tho local Assembly and that that was 
given to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. On that matter they had no 
donbt a grievance but he was an optimist and think that every thing happenod was 
for the best. Nothing great was ovor achieved without a grievance and he thought 
that this grievance ot their would demolish the hedge round that field and really 
representative character be infused into it. He hoped that overy trade would organise 
itself. Every functional and territorial organisation should be affiliated as members 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 

There was yet another handicap in tho qualification of a voter for tho commerce 
constituency. That was that evory voter should bo an Income-Tax assesses for any 
year in five preceding years on an income of Rs. 10,000. That high qualification had 
made the representation plutocratic and deprived of some really capable businesmen 
of representation. Whatever might be tho possibilities and failings of the new cons¬ 
titution, he added, it was imperative that the tried and tested Nationalists mnst 
capture the legislatures and seats of power. _ .... 

He had no doubt, the speaker continued, that they hoard with great rohef the 
verdict of the Asssembly to torminato tho Ottwa Pact. Their pleasure was shared he 
businessmen all over the country, if not by all the contracting parties. The basie 
idea of that agreement was not what India should gain but the fear what she might 
lose. Their President, in his address, in May i9S4, had said that “Ottawa Agreement 
had only diverted trade and had not givon any stimulus to India’s exports.” 

With England, he proceeded, their terms should be slightly different this time, 
preference being on the side of India, ludia was a debtor oountry to England. 8he 
imported not only hor goods but also hor nationals. England must take their products 
at world prices in payment of their charges. Who must not expect to be paid in 
gold. In the trade agreements with Lancashire and Japan they had not made suffi¬ 
cient provision for keeping in tact the hand-weaving iudustry. 

Adverting to socialism the speaker continued, it was a thorny subject with which 
he hesitated to deal excepting to stato that the subject had not been well studied 
by protagonists and antagonists. That observation of his was itself the outcome of 
contused aud contradictory views of the betligoronts of the wordy war-fare. Recent¬ 
ly they had had an interesting skirmish between the President of the Congress and 
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the President of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. Both of them were said to 
have given their views on socialism in their extra official capacities. Bat the views 
of these dignltarios had given much room for some searchings of the heart in political 
and commercial circles. The history of big industry in this country, Mr. Sami 
part of the consumer and Veukatachalara continued, was one of heavy sacrifices on the 
grower of raw produce They had willingly given their full co-operation in the hope 
that the industries would stand on their own legs in the near future and return the 
benofits to the country as a whole. Therefore proprietors of big business should 
look to the interests of the country first before they looked to their own profits. 

In the impending renewal of tho trade agreement with Japan unlike-the last 
ocoasion, the whole range of competing Japanese imports must bo taken into account 
such as hosiery, stetel and cement and the favourable balance of trade. 

Nearer home they ware having pin pricks from Ceylon. The States of Travancore, 
Cochin and British Malabar were loudly complaining against Ceylonese dumping of 
cocoanuts and oil into India while Ceylon gnashed her teeth against what they 
called the ingratitude of the West Coast for tho employment she was providing for 
many of her unwanted ohildren. They had now a favourable trade balanoe with 
Ceylon and they should be obary of distributing it if only Ceylon had been mindful 
of proximity and affinity with the mainland. Buing under a different constitution 
she had treated India almost as a foreign oountry, in fact a shade less favonrablo 
than the United Kingdom. Ceylon’s import trade in goods manufactured in India 
was more with foreign countries than with India. She bought more hosiery, textiles 
and cement from foreign countries than from India. He hoped that storm in the 
tea pot would bring the two countries together and lie had every .hope that it would be 
so in that the President of the Ceylon Chamber of Commeroe' was a South Indian 
who might be expected to appreciate the Indian point of view. 

He found that the West Coast people were very fond of Ceylon tobacco and he 
hoped they paid for it by their delioicus bananas. Thoro was an agonising cry of 
unemployment particularly in this part of the country. He would venture to ask 
them if the possibility of tobacco plantation had been oxarained. Many waterways 
were neglected on acoount of railways. Since then most of tho railways had become 
State concerns. The two railway systems in their presidency were still private 
oonoorns. The Assombly had recently recommended to the Government to absorb 
them on the completion of their term which is within the next five years. Their 
interest in the profits of these systems could not be wholehearted and the country 
might not feel impelled to giro any co-operation to the Government in combating 
the keen competition of the road transport. Coasting trade could be farther developed 
as Bombav was a vast market for ooir, copra, tea, pepper and other spices. Rubber 
factories had sprung up in Karachi, Calcutta and Trivandrum. With the advantage 
of tho Kerala Soap Institute the export trade in cocoanut oil and ;fish oil ought to 
be re-established. 

Their internal trade sufforod from several other impediments which fortunately 
wore capable for removal and adjustibility by the people themselves. Their informa¬ 
tion regarding each trade was hopelessly raoagro and organisation of salesmanship 
was non-existent. Their credit facilities woro simply archaic. He ventured to sug¬ 
gest that the Chambers of Commerce should dopute committees and commissions to 
study the source of growth and possibilities of each trade and suggest methods of 
reconstruction and salesmanship in each trade. That reconstruction would, he thought, 
be able to absorb some thousands of intelligent young men. 

Cochin Harbour had, though it affeoted Madras, brought thorn nearer Bombay and 
?iT en P >e Kingdom. Postal and Telegraph facilities had increased and he 

thought they must not bo parsimonious in ttieir praise of the Direotor-Genoral and 
•Sir Frank Noyce, despite their refusal to reduce the postage on cards, for tho facili¬ 
ties they were providing tho oommoroial community. They as members of Chambers 
of Commoroo have a duty to their brethren to supply them with information on all 
commercial matters which in effect meant all matters, by moans of trade journals. All 
Chambers of Commerce must combine to form a statistical researoh and pnblioity 
bureau, collect information, study and examiue oaoh trado and broadcast the result of 
their thinking and discovery. 



The All-India Trade Union Congress 

15th. Session—Bombay—17th. May 1936 

The 15th Session of tho All-India Trade Union Congress opened at Karagar 
Maidan, Bombay on the 17tb. May 1936 in tho presence of a large gathering of 
workers and Trade Unions loaders. Mr. Jawliarlal Nehru, Congress President, together 
with other local Cougressites and Socialists wore present. 

Mrs. Alttlji Maniben Kara , Prosidont, and Mr. S. 1L Jabawalla, Chairman of the 
Kooeption Committee, in the coarse of thoir addresses, laid stress on the necessity 
for immediate unity in Labour ranks and forming an anti-imperialist front of all 
elements in the coautry for lighting for independence. Both urged eloser contact be¬ 
tween Trade Unions and tho Indian Natiouul Congress and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s 
efforts in this direction. While Mr. Jabawalla wanted leaders of the National Trade 
Union Federation to give up their present attitude and go the whole hog for struc¬ 
tural unity, Mrs. Maniben Kara was prepared to accept Mr. Oiri’s compromise pro¬ 
posal for a merger of the two wings of Labour for a year but urged Mr. Uiri and 
nis friends not no insist on three-fourths majority as rogards a decision on political 
questions aud suggested two-thirds majority instead. Both maintained that unity must 
be achieved as i.hat alone would unable them to iigiit anti-working class forces. 

Mr. Jabawalla drew attention to rationalisation and said that it was a serious menace 
to workers. What was needed in the circumstances was a national offensive of 
workers against offensive capitalists. The question of general strike of all industries 
had become a practical ono. lie regretted that at a time, when unity was essential, 
all offorts at Trade Union unity ban failed, lie blamed the loaders of the Natio not 
Trade Union Federation for this failure aud appealed to workers to bring pressure 
oil their loaders. The immediate problem before them was how best to forgo a 
powerful united front against Imperialism. This could be douo only by co-opera¬ 
tion with other organisations particularly the Indian National Congress. He advoca¬ 
ted collective affiliation of Labour with the Indian. National Oongross and severely 
oriticised the Congress for postponing a duclston on the office question, which, in 
his opinion, should nover hare been considered at all, as the new constitution was 
not worth looking at. 

Mrs. Maniben Kara , at tho outsot, roforrod to tho incarceration of Messrs. Rniker, 
Nimbkar aud ot ier Trade Uuuiou workers aud *thon dealt at length with repression. 
She also devoted a considerable portion of her speech to the growth of Fascism in 
the world and indicated how it was a growing moauca to tho working class interests. 
She warned tho Indian National Congress leaders that there were elements of Fasoism 
within it which would show thoir heads if not checked in time. She next referred 
to war danger and welcomed Mr. Nehru’s anti-war movo and assured him of the 
co-operation of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Mrs. Kara next dealt witli the new constitution, characterised it as a “new charter 
of slavery" and said that it could be rojootud only by mass action and not by creating 
constitutional deadlocks or much less by accepting ministerial offices. She advocated 
that a united front by all opposed to the new constitution must be bnilt up imme¬ 
diately and tlie country’s attention should be immediately focussed ou the need for a 
Constituent Assembly which alone was competent to draw up a constitution for the 
country. The rojeotion of Reforms, she said, did not mean the boycott of oooneils, 
which should be used as propaganda platforms. 

Regarding forthcoming elections she suggested the formation of a national demo¬ 
cratic block consisting of all elements in the country opposed to new Reforms. It 
should be the endeavour of this blue to enforco national, economic and political demands 
through the legislatures. If such a bloc was formed, she stated that the working 
classes would support the Congress candidates, provided they accepted the 
programme embodying the minimum demands of workers. She also urged tho 
Congress to set up Labour candidates in predominantly labour areas. These 
preliminary activities would, however, have significance only if they reflected a 
far more rigorous mass moveraont outside and the immediate task in India 
to-day was the building np of most-broadhased and militant mass action. She 
had no doubt that the Indian National Congress was the best organisation to do this 
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because of its wide ramifications. Here again Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru had given a 
correct lead and the All-India Trade Union Congress, as the central organisation of 
militant working olass movement in India, should establish relations of close co-ope¬ 
ration with the Indian National Congress. 

The President next dealt with dissensions in Labour ranks and briefly referred 
to the Nagpur split and subsequent efforts to repair the breach. She regretted that 
the National Trade Union Federation was not prepared for unity. It they could not 
have immediate structural unity, as the next best thing she suggested that the Trade 
Union Congress should aooept Mr. Gin's proposal but hoped Mr. Giri would give 
up insistenoe on three-fourths majority for a decision on political issues and substitute 
two-thirds majority instead, 8he also hoped that both groups would be allowed 
freedom to carry on political propaganda. W^ith such modifications Mr. Giri's pro¬ 
posals might be accepted as a penultimate step towards structural unity. She was 
guided in striving at this conclusion by the supreme necessity to close up their 
ranks and give united resistance to the growing capitalist offensive. 

Addressing the Congress, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru appealed to the working 
classes and the Trade Union Congress to establish closer oontaot with the 
Congress. The Congress was the only organisation in the country, he said, which had 
attempted to bring about a revolution. “You claim to be revolutionaries and 
raise revolutionary slogans, but they will not bring freedom,” he added. “Although 
there is fundamental difference in the ideology and methods of working of the 
Indian National Congress and the Trade Union Congress, I firmly believe these two 
bodies can still work in unisiou in regard to many matters." Therefore he emphas¬ 
ised the need for oloser contact. 

“The existence of a foreign Government eclipsed many other issues and I believe 
that only political freedom can solve cur difficulties,” Mr. Nehru emphasised. He 
urged the Workers to influence policy of the leaders and not to be mere blind followers. 
He also urged them to close up their ranks and bring about unity without sacrificing 
principles. 

As regard talk about class struggte, Mr. Nehru said that no one liked it but mere 
dislike would not alter the facts since class struggle was there. It was, therefore, wrong to 
deny its existence. If the National Congress han ignored their grievances in the past, they 
had the right to criticise it but he warned them against indulging in mutual recrimi¬ 
nations and abuse which would not be conducive to harmony ana co-operation. 

Several messages received from the League against Imperialism and other Associa¬ 
tions were read at the Congress. 

After the Chairman of the Koception Committee, tho President, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Achut Pattwardhan add Mr. Indulal Zaguik had addressed, the Congress 
passed a condolenoe resolution regarding Dr. Ansan's death and adjourned. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day 18th. May 1836 

The Congress took up cousidcratiou of the resolutions adopted by the executive 
committee. There were on the agenda paper nearly 30 resolutions, only five or six 
of which were duly moved and seconded while the rest were put from the chair 
and passed. 

Naw Constitution 

The first resolution to be moved was one strongly condemning the Government 
of India Act, declaring the determination of the workiug classes to adopt an attitude 
of irreconcilable hostility to the new Act, demanding a constituent assembly and 
emphatically declaring against office acceptance. Sovoral speakers, including Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru , supporting the resolution, condemned the Government of India Act 
and emphasised the need for agitation for a constituent assombly. 

Suppression op Civil Libibties 

The second resolution condemned the civil liberties and accorded support to the 
Indian National Congress in its move to form a Civil Liberties Union. 

The third resolution oondemned the continued repression, while the fourth 
demanded the immediate release of Messrs. Sublias Bose, Ruikar, Nimbkar, M. N. 
Roy, Mukondalal Sircar and other labour leaders and detenus. The fifth sent greet¬ 
ings to the pesantry. 

The seventh resolution condemned imperialist wars and called on the working 
classes to join hands with the Indian National Congress in conducting anti-war 
propaganda. 
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The eighth resolution seat greetings to the people of Abyssinia. 

T, U. 0. and Indian National Conqress 

The ninth resolution defined the relations of the working classes and the Trade Union 
Congress with the Indian National Congress. It emphatically deolared that the work¬ 
ing olasses must actively participate in the national movement and establish relations 
of close co-operation with the Indian National Congress with the object of broaden¬ 
ing and deepening the national struggle for independence. Snoh oo-operation was 
possible only if the Indian National Congress supported the working classes’ imme¬ 
diate economic and political demands and made suitable provision for the partioipa- 
tion of workers in the Congress through their class organizations. It urged affiliated 
unions to develop common action with the looal Congress organizations in order to 
Cl) rejeot the new constitution (2) opposo imperialist war, (3) defend the Soviet Union 
(4) defend civil liberties and (5) safeguard and advance the working alass interests. 

The tenth resolution welcomed the formation of the rapid growth of the Congress 
Socialist party and thauked the party and Hr. Jawaharlai Nehru on the work done 
at Luoknow. 

The eleventh resolution welcomed the Luoknow Congress resolution to establish 
oloser relations between the National Congress and workers and peasants and urged 
the creation of a genuine anti-imperialist front. 

The twelfth resolution demanded the oolleotivo representation of labour in the 
Indian National Congress through labour unions. 

The thirteenth resolution defined the immediate programme and emphasised the 
need for structural unity in the trade union movement, the mobilisation and prepara¬ 
tion of workers for a direct struggle on the basis of their vital politioal and eoonomio 
demands, giving trade unions a live mass basis and training organizers to carry on 
trade uniou activity even under conditions of ruthless repression. 

Threat or All-India Railwat Strike 

The next resolution protested against the railway administration’s polioy against 
workers and threatening an all-India railway strike. 

Another resolution expressed the willingness of the Trade Union Congress to carry 
on electoral campaign with the National Congross provided the latter agreed to cer¬ 
tain demands of the working olasses suoh as setting up a labour oandidate in a pre¬ 
dominantly labour area and other labour and economic demands. 

Question or Meboer with N. T. U. P. 

The next resolution expressed the unqualified preparedness of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to accommodate in a spirit of conciliation the demands of the National 
Trade Union Federation on all suoh issues as would not hamper the growth of the 
straggle of the working classes and acoopted Mr. Oiri’s compromise proposal for a merger 
as the basis of unity subject to the following provision, namely, the constitution of 
the National Trade Uniou Federation be accepted with anch modification as may be 
neoessary by the executive committee of the T. U. 0. later on, provided that where 
it was not possible to take any decisions on a politioal issue or a strike for want of a 
three-fourth majority, the T. U. 0. be free to act aocording to its bare majority 
opinions, in case the Federation insists on taking independent aotion in oonneotion 
with suoh political questions or strike. 

The session concluded amidst enthusistio scenes late at night after all the reso¬ 
lutions had been passed. 

Election or Office-bearers 

On the conclusion of the Trade Union Congress session, the following office¬ 
bearers were elected for the oomiug year Mr. Shivanath Banerjee of Calcutta, 
president; Messrs. R. B. Khedigeker, R. 8. Ruikar, Narayandas Beohar and Rajaram 
Bhastri vice-presidents; Mrs, Mauiben Mulji, general secretary; and Mr. V. B. Karnik, 
treasurer. Mr. if. B. Khedigeker to act as president instead of Mr. Shivanath 
Banerji, who was in jail. 



The Indian Economic Conference 


19th. Session—Dacca—2nd. January 1936 

The nineteenth Session of the Indian Economic Conference was held at Daoca 
on the 2nd. January 1936) under the presidentship of Mr. Manohar Lai of Lahore. 
In the course of his address Mr. Manohar Lai said 

In the world to-day eoonomio problems are of such growing imperiousness, and 
the situation of oar great and unhappy, because divided and poor, country so grave 
that I venture to press on your attention a few reflections on the task of the econo¬ 
mist in India. 

The brilliant Frenob social thinker, Siegfred, diagnoses the broad features of the 
crisis of 1929 and since, in this significant manner : '‘First there was the liquidation 
of the war, which, contrary to the general illusion, had not been already fully carried 
out The main diffioolty was to absorb an over-expanded industrial equipment. While 
Europe was fighting, the rest of the world feverishly equipped itself in order to 
supply the needs of the belligerents and to cope with their withdrawal from the 
international markets. After the war, however, Europe in turn wished to recapture 
what she bad lost” And we are now watching Europe’s intense struggle—made harder 
by tariff barriers, and onrrenoy oonfusion. In Japan, low wages exist with remark¬ 
able superiority of teohniqne and that makes it all but impossible for the West to 
compete. The present conditions of world competition are frankly reoognised by 
many in Europe as marks of defeat. A general depression has spread over the face 
of Europe and no sore indications of escape are visible. Admirable and certain 
diagnoses of the causes of economic disablement have been made in works of high 
authority and unquestioned disinterestedness bnt no trustworthy feasible cure is 
anywhere suggested because political conditions—the strains and stresses of the pre¬ 
sent European state system—make deliberate and eonoerted action extremely diffloult 

In snqh world conditions our eyes turn with natural anxiety to the governing 
factors in our own Indian economy. We have not esoaped from sharing fully in the 
evil effects of the world-wide depression, and the essential weakness of our position 
has beoome acutely apparent because of our inability to withstand the strain of the 
orisis. Our excessive dependence on agriculture, and onr poor industrial development 
caused deplorable distress, and our exiguous finances made many of the usual escapes 
from economic hardship extremely ditnonit. The people and the Government were 
equally helpless. It may be confidently asserted that in no country in the world, oer- 
tamly in no large country, has governmental endeavour to remedy depression and 
seonre recovery oeen so utterly non-existent as in India,—for small efforts at im- 

r ivement in onr agricultural departments, and the grant of discriminating protection 
some industries constitute no part of any special programme to beat down the 
swelling tide of depression. 

Agricultural forces are determined bv world conditions under the influence of 
these important prioea ; and these world-determined prices have to be accepted by ns 
here where holdings are small and eoonomio conditions of production necessarily 
primitive. Our dependence on agriculture is increasing, and m the exchange of onr 
agricultural produots against the world’s industrial products and transport services, 
our disadvantage as that of all agricultural countries is growing. This constitutes a 
grave and fundamental problem of Indian eoonomics to-day. The great tragedy of 
onr deteriorating economic position is onr utter helplessness. We cannot offer any 
eolation of the vast and universal problem of agricultural depression, for no one 
country or people can farnish any effective remedy where the oanses of the evil are 
so wide-pread and deep-seated ; out we seem not to be doing anything even towards 
any long-sighted relief of our own troubles. 

Prof. Brij Narain in his reoent book "India Before the Crisis” in his study 
of our population problem has pointed out that "the problem of relieving the 
growing presore on the soil is insoluble," for "the modernisation of Indian agri¬ 
culture is impossible unless it is preceded by a very great development of industries." 
That is obvious enough, but it may be doubted whether even if large development 
of industries could be achieved, a remote ideal towards wbieh no substantial progress 
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is being made, there would be muoh room for modernisation of agriculture with onr 
small and fragmented holdings and system of land ownership. India must either 
restriot her population, or import food from abroad. Our increase of population 
during the last oeusus decade was described by Dr. Hutton, the Censns Commissioner, 
as tt a cause of alarm.” It has been often said by sober statisticians in offloial docu¬ 
ment that “for all practical purposes, it may be taken as proved that India as a whole 
is already overpopulated.” Major-General Megaw, a most cautions and oompetent 
authority, in calling attention recently to the fact of our extremely low average dura¬ 
tion of life in India and our low level of health and comfort observed: “There is 
some differences of opinion as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteri¬ 
orated daring the past fifty years, but even if some slight improvement may have 
taken plaoe, the existing state of affairs is still so profoundly unsatisfactory that it 
demands investigation and redress,” and uttered the warning that forecast for the 
future is even more disquieting ; there is “a prospeot of a steady deterioration in 
the nutrition of the people. 

Now it may be argued that over-population is a relative term, and that it refers 
to the system of economy as established at any partioular time. Change the eoonomy, 
and the threat of overpopulation disappears. But we mast look to the existing cir¬ 
cumstances, and what is in near prospect having regard to existing facts and likely 
changes. In this view, wo are liable to all the nature’s violent 

modes of restoriug balanoe. For restriction by foresight is a remote, far 

too remote, means of relief, for a people steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. And apart from the danger of restriction proving dysgenio, the soope 
of its application seems to lie more iu the relief possibly of middle-olass difficulties 
than in furnishing a solution of our national economic difficulties. 

The problem of population is not merely one of their being not enough to go 
round. It implies also all the misery and economic waste involved in futile ohud 
birth and infant, and maternal mortality. And we oannot afford this waste. Final 
conclusions are difficult to propound. Theoretical speculations furnish no guidance 
for exact immediate prophecies but here in India there appears little doubt that 
(i) nature has to establish equilibrium by her painful and violent methods of disease, 
famine and pestilence, and (li) man does the same by aooepting a low level of life 
even if wo may not say that the levol is being steadily depressed. In this connection, 
the words of Professors Bowloy and Robertson are most significant. “Evidence 
seems to be that population tends to grow up to improvements effected in environ¬ 
ment so as to bring the standard of life again down to the old level.” “Improve¬ 
ments in public health also result in increased population pressure for the future.” 
What a sad conclusion ! In our poverty and the extreme pressure of population on 
the soil, even the beneficent activities of a human department are not an unmixed 
blessing. The professors on a broad view conolude that the population problem is 
the gravest of India's problems. They favour the view that “in India at all events 
the population problem is still a problem of writing sufficient subsistence from the 
soil, while in any case rapid industrialisation might stimulate a greater growth of 
population than it could absorb,” and the supreme question disengages itself 
“whether economic or sooial forces making for a reasonable balanoe between popu¬ 
lation and production are working with sufficient strength.” 

In New Zealand, the evil is fully realised in an official publication where the 
neoessity of diverting some of her population to new looal industries is stressed, 
and baring the imports of all articles she can produce at home advocated. 

In Japan, in spite of all the difficulties of industrialisation in a oountry with no 
iron, no oottou and poor coal supplies, the policy is clearly defined, and it is recog¬ 
nized that the building up of trado and industry alone oan furnish a solution of the 
population problem. She has learnt a suro losson from the classical example of 
England that increasing population needs securing food from outside in exchange for 
the products of industry and transport and financial services. And Japan’s example 
furnishes us a lesson. 

In this connexion we should not forget one important fact. It is obvious that 
our trade policy is easily summed up in three words : a certain measure of Discri¬ 
minating Protection, tho Fiscal Autonomy Convention, the Ottawa Paot and its 
implications : aul the question of forging a bold and comprehensive trade polioy of 
building up industries has never boon faced in India. It has, however, to be admitted 
that stress of oircumstanco has led to a significant obange in the polioy of the 
Indian Government regarding manufacturing industries. Bat it has been boldly 
asserted by a careful economist that “the industrial development of India is proceed- 
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ing on wrong linos” in so much as “wo have almost entirely neglected the manufac¬ 
ture of capital goods.” And he has oalled attention to a matter that deserves parti¬ 
cular reflection and close study. Ho says: “under the existing system, the propor¬ 
tion of the population dependent on industry tends to decline with the progress of 
factory industries. The introduction of machinery causes unemployment in India 
while it creates means of employment in other countries.” 

What is being achieved, if not aotually achieved in Japan, should be possible 
for India. We have an immense population and therefore ready demand for manu¬ 
factured goods. We have an immense market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
yet in spite of our unbounded resources we continue hapless victims of world's dumping. 

On the vital issue nearly all neoessary quantitative thinking has been done, the 
nature of evil analysed, ana the possible remedies defined. But all this oan form 
only a starting point, and the task of the economist is to study in detail the extent 
of relief in varying oiroumstanoes that oan result from (i) improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, (ii> voluntary restriction on the growth of population, (Hi) increase in indus¬ 
trialisation in full view of the situation in the West. These are three main factors 
which require close quantitative study under a large number of assumptions of possi¬ 
bilities. Round these would naturally group a considerable mass of subsidiary prob¬ 
lems concerned with diet, nutrition, public health and disease. It is gratifying that 
detailed consideration of this vital problem will now have the advantage of an expert body 
of students in the newly organised Population Conference to be shortly held at Luoknow. 

The approaching reforms have forced pointed attention to the rigidity of our 
revenues, and the narrowness of our finances, for roforms mean increased expendi¬ 
ture, and oar provinces have not even now the means of making proper or adequate 
provision for beneficent or nation-building activities. Narrow exiguous finance is 
merely the refleotion of the poverty of the oountry and its ill-balanoed economic 
structure. Serious students of Indian economics have recently stressed with growing 
intensity the exoessive nature of oar land revenue burden, a main source of provin¬ 
cial income; while even with this burden, and without contemplating any relief in 
this regard, our Provincial Finance Members are in despair as to any fruitful 
sohemes of improving their revenues. The resourcefulness of government experts, 
individual and in committees, is exhausted in merely oanvassing adjustments; hardly 
a single additional or further source of revenue is suggested, while provinoial 
governments press for a larger share of what the Central Government absorbs at 
present. The pessimistio tone of experts, and the frantic advooaoy of individual 
provinoial claims is a saddening fact—it is the rock on which plans of federation 
and realities of reform may easily split. No solution is in sight. The Central 
Government’s sources of net income are just three-fold ; Customs, Income-tax and 
Salt, and the pitch to whioh eaoh has been carried in recent years, affords no pros¬ 
pect of substantial improvement in income by any large enhancement of rates. 

In this a oynic may, perhaps, see a ray of hope, because as our trade policy 
underwent a considerable transformation under the necessities of the war, the exigen¬ 
cies of oonduoting government under reforms may further compel our rulers to 
think of and devise means to secure healthier economy for India. The limits of 
revenue from land have been long reached, growing pressure of rural opinion cannot 
fail to make itself felt on preventing any increase of burden on land, even if it 
does not succeed in securing reduction of various direct and indirect land revenue 
eharges. All hope of improvement mnst therefore rest on Customs and Inoome-tax 
which depend direotly on industry and trade. The development of industry and 
trade, then, is necessary to keep our finances in balanoe and absolutely essential if 
any even urgent programmes or national advance are to be carried out. 

Here perhaps I may be permitted to say that in oar steadfast gaze on the 
absolutely necessary ideal of vigororus and healthy modern industry, we ought not to 
allow our attention to be diverted by fanoifnl pictures of cottage industries as the 
solution of oar economio ills. Tho cottage industries may have their legitimate place 
in our village economy,- on that I wish to say nothing. But they furnish no means 
of providing thirty-seven crores of people with an adequate standard of living. 

In the past few years, the weakness of our position in foreign trade has beoome 
strikingly apparent, and the heavy exports of “distress gold" at a time when central 
banking institutions all over the world have been making determined, well-nigh fran¬ 
tic efforts to amass gold, raise vital questions of ourrency policy ; they also consti¬ 
tute a sad comment on oar economio position. With the deterioration in her inter¬ 
national trade position, it can no longer be affirmed that India is able to meet her 
debt obligations abroad and her ‘home charges’. 
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What will happen if the forecasts of scientific men come true ? Professor J. B. 
a Haldano reoenfly remarked that “by 1944 prioes of food will fall so muon that 
large number# of agricultural states would go to ruin.” The course of events during 
the past twenty years warrants the general soundness of this prophecy. Do we 
realize the import of this fast approaching fate on unhappy India maintaining one of 
world’s largest populations on her own agriculture and struggling to buy manufactured 
goods from abroad at growing disadvantage V . ... . 

The economist in India to-day is worthily engaged m the close study of economic 
fact and theory. But I venture to think that liis most urgent task now is more than 
ever Wore, to rouse tho conscience of both the people and the government to a 
consciousness of the peril towards which we are drifting and to the necessity of 
straining every nerve to reconstruct our economic life. Events are marching with 
such swiftness, tiie rest of tho world with thoir alert governments is taking such 
rapid aotion, that if wo arc not up and doing now, aware of the possible dangers 
ahead and determined ou the one course of salvation, our doom naay be irretriev¬ 
ably sealed. That is the snpromo task of the Indian economist—he is faced by a 
call whioh if missed to-day may never come again. 

Finance of the Federation 


Several interesting papers concerning fiscal Questions were read ,un the afternoon 
session. Mr. 8. V. Aiyar (Dacca University) read a paper on “Some aspects of the new 
constitution for India'’. Ho said that ho disagreed with the view that in regard to fisoal 
questions the position under tho new constitution would bo worse than now and 
examined the constitutional position in the matter of the fiscal convention. . . 

In indicating the additional estimated burden on the people of India by bringing 
into force the new constitution Mr. Aiyar said : India requires at the present time a 
new orientation in matters of public policy towards the economio betterment of the 
citizens, to dimish unemployment, to stimulate production and trade, to develop 
schemes of social insurance even as many other nations are doing. We. want a pro¬ 
gramme- comprehensive and practical—but increasing expenditure in duplicating 
unnecessary and mischievous political machinery without any reaj power to regmate 
freely income or expenditure to the advantage of India is an avoidable luxury. India 
must again look only to additional taxation for expenditure on the social servioes 
whioh are so urgently necessary in India to-dav. 

Mr. B. N. Bangui)/, of the Hindu College, Delhi, in tho course of his paper on. 
“The Fiscal Autonomy Convention under the now Constitution”, observed that althougn 
India’s right to develop her own fiscal and economic policy and to negotiate trade 
agreements had been recognised, discriminatory or penal treatment of British, goods 
had been defined to widely as to mako this safeguard as offectivo as possible. As a 
result, the extent of India’s Fisoal Autonomy would bo very ill-defined end arbitral?. 

In his paper on the “Fiscal Prospects of the Indian Federation,” Mr. M.. K-. 
Muniswami observed inter alia that tho financial provjsions concerning me Native 
States seemod to err on tho side of generosity. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
itself reoognised that it was difficult to roconoilo tho Troaties of the States with any 
practical scheme of Federal finance. Tho financial settlement under the Aot of is»o 
was wanting iu uniformity not only between British India and the States as suon 
but between one State and another Burdens and benofits were unequal under tne 
proposed Federation. Besides giving an undue weight in Indian affairs to the States 
the proposed settlement would saddle tho Fedoral Government with increased ex- 
pediture to bo financed by declining receipts of revenuo. From the economio stand¬ 
point the States would gain immensely from their entry into the Federation. 

Discussing the finances of tho proposed Federation, Mr. Muniswami expressed tne 
fear that it might split on the rock of finance. , .. 

Ho maintained that the position in regard to fiscal question would he, on me 
whole, worse under the new constitution than what it was to-day. The particular 
special responsibility conferred upon tho Governor-General for the prevention of com¬ 
mercial discrimination against British imports into India constituted a menace to the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention and was a definitely reactionary denature froin the spirit 
of the report of the Joint Select Committee of I9t9 and of the reply of the late 
Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, to the Lancashire deputation of 
Although the scope of the Convention was rather indefinite it was undeniable mat 
under this convention India had enjoyed a certain amount of freedom in respeot of 
fiscal matters. The Fisoal Convention was now in danger as a result of the new Aot. 

Discussing the nature of legislative control over Foderal expenditure he remarrn 
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tbat non-votable expenditure would constitute over 80 per cent ot the total expendi¬ 
ture of tho Federal Government, The bulk of federal expenditure would, therefore, 
be beyond the control of the Federal Legislature. In one respect it would be worse, 
for, under the present constitution the power of restoration in rospeot of rejected 
votabie grants was exercisable by the Governor-General-in-Counoil, whereas under 
the proposed constitution it would be exercisable by the Governor-General alone in 
the exercise of the individual judgment. 

Mr. P. S. Ijokanatham (Madras), in his paper on “The Struoture of Industry in 
India'*, suggested that in spite of the theoretical superiority of large-scale industries 
in practice it was found that many of the small industries had survived either due to 
some inherent defects in transport and marketing, or to the fact that in a land of 
small farming like India, oottage industries were supplementary occupations whioh did 
not have to bear full overhead charges or pay full wages, because they did not need 
any expensive oapital and could be carried on during the off season. He thought 
that it would be possible for India to develop village industries with the aid of 
modern appliances ana cheap electrioal power. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee (Lucknow University), dealing with Indian handi¬ 
crafts, classified them according to structure and organisations. In most of the oottage 
arts and crafts oarried on as subsidiary to agriculture and village subsistence industries, 
he found that the artisan doalt direotly with the consumer and worked with his own 
materials. There was the piece wage system in which the artisan dealt with the 
consumer with material supplied by the latter as in the ease of wood-work, gold and 
silver-work and dress-making. In pottery, wood-carving, silk, carpet and blanket weaving, 
Dr. Mukhenee bad found a survival of the medieval guild system in some places. 

Mr. J. tv. Thomas (Lahore), in his “Note on Japanese Industry” said that the 
Japanese industrialists were ahead of Indian manufacturers in effeotive, collective 
organisations. Compulsory education in Japan had played an important part in the 
efficiency of the Japanese worker. He deplored the immense waste of human life and 
energy in this coantry and lack of proper help in the matter of economic development 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (Calcutta University), in his paper on “The theory 
of wages in the light of social insurance and public finance”, said that in view of 
the existence of widely prevalent measures of State interference to regulate the 
earnings of labour, the wages paid in the course of employment were far below the 
standard of ‘fair wages’, and that, therefore, economic factors were not only factors 
in the determination of wages in a modern community. He concluded that the 
existence of social insurance and other methods of transference of wealth from the 
rich to the poor was both a critique and a correotive of the system of wages. He 
also drew the farther inference that economic theory alone coaid not explain the 
oause of fair wages, but that, for an adequate explanation, we must fall back upon 
moral factors, political considerations, social institutions and othor non-eoonomio foroes. 

Dr, ILL. Dey (Dacoa), discussing “Low wages and unfair competition in Inter¬ 
national Trade”, showed that only when the efficiency-wages ratio in a certain country 
was higher than the corresponding ratio of another country, then the first country 
could produce goods oheaper than the seoond, and that this could be done both by 
high-wage and low-wage countries. He admitted, however, that there were un¬ 
doubtedly larger stretches of employmont areas in what wore called backward coun¬ 
tries, where wages were abnormally low in the sense of being below the expenses of 
the customary standard of living, either because of the absence of mobility of labour 
between industry and industry or because of a rapid growth in the supply of un¬ 
skilled labour through unrestricted growth of population as in Japan ana India, for 
instance. But, he suggested that tariffs and other penal measures against suoh coun¬ 
tries oouid not remove these abnormal conditions, but would only tend to aggravate 
them. The proper remedy, he suggested, was tho promotion of iadireot mobility and 
demand through international trade, international loans for economic development and 
international regulation of hours and conditions of work. 

Or. K. B. Haha (Dacca), in his paper on “Wages and Costs in International 
Trade referred to the doctrine prevalent in certain quarters that low-wage countries 
should be prevented from underselling in high-wago countries. Dr. Saha said that 
though the influx of some cheaper fgoods from a low-wage oountry might compel a 
reorganisation of industries in tho high-wage country through transfer of labour and 
oapitol and thus inflict a temporary loss and suffering on oertain sections of its 
people, it would ultimately derive a net benefit by an enlargement of the national 
dividend. 



The Hammond Committee Report 

On the Delimitation of Constituencies 

The Report of the Hammond Committee on Delimitation of Constituencies, which 
was a unanimous document, was*pnblishod from New Delhi on the 2nd. March 1936. 

On the question of urban versus rural areas, the Committee have deatt with eaoh 
Province individually, securing that the proposals, among other things, were so framed 
that rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements, and at the same time, 
ensuring that urban areas received the full representation to which they are entitled. 

In all Provinoes, except Bombay and Madras, single member constituencies have 
been accepted as a rule, save whore the multi-member constituency is necessitated 
by reservation of seats for scheduled oastes or baukward tribes. 

The method of voting recommended is cumulative voting in all multi-member 
territorial oonstitueuoies, except iu certain specified constituencies. 

Territorial Constituencies 

Dealing with territorial constituencies, the Committee have assigned for Madras 15 
general and 2 Mahomedan seats for urban areas, tho basis for conclusion in urban 
areas being combination of not moro than two towns of substantial size in the 
a flma distnet As for Bombay, 14 general seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been 
allotted to urban areas. 

Only the biggest cities, which have genuinely urban characteristics, and whose 
problems and interests arc different from, or likely to confliot with, those areas, 
olassed as rural, have been included in the urban or gory. 

In Bengal, 12 general and 6 Mohamodan seats havo been assigned to urban 
representation. tC6§r 

In the Punjab, the problem of rural versus urban lias been greatly to tho fore. 

Tho Committee havo decided that all towns with a population of not less than 
7,500 and Cantonments and District Headquarters and first class Municipalities are to 
be included in urban areas. 

In Madras 

The report on territorial constituencies relating to Madras is the following : 

The Committee have assigned 15 general and 2 Mahomedan seats to urban areas, 
the basis for inclusion in urban being a combination of not more than two towns of 
substantial size in tho samo district. Tho Committee have reoommended two multi- 
member urban constituencies and a certain number of multi-member rural constituen¬ 
cies, the constituencies ordinarily containing not more than two unreserved seats. 

The following areas havo been included in the genera! urban constituencies : 
Madras, Vizagapitam, Oocauada, Masulipatam. Bezwada, Gnntur, Tenali, Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, Madura, Tinnevelly, Palamcottali, Coimbatore, Salem and Triohinopoly. 
Srirangara, Madras City, Caliout, Cannanore and Tellioherry have been inolndea in 
Mahomedan constituencies. 

Scheduled Castes 

As regards scheduled caste constituencies, the Committee reoommend that exoept 
in Bengal, thero is to bo no restriction on a member of the scheduled oastes from 
contesting in an unreserved seat in the constituency where there is a reserved seat. 
In Bengal, however, no member of tho scheduled castes, not elected at the Primary 
Election, is to be qualified to hold a Beat in a constituency, where there is a general 
seat reserved for the scheduled castes. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats allotted for the scheduled castes, one has been reserved 
for a constituency in the City of Madras and the remaining 29 to rural areas ; in 
Bombay 2 to Bombay City and 13 to rnral areas ; in Bengal all the 80. seats have 
been assigned to rural areas ia the five constituencies of Khulna, Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri-cum-Siliguri, Uangpnr and Paridpnr. Two seats are reserved for the sohednled 
oastes in United Provinoes ; 4 ont of 20 seats reserved for the sohednled oastes 
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have been allotted to Luoknow, Oawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities. The remain* 
ing 10 are allotted to rural areas, where scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all seats are reserved in rural constituen¬ 
cies (there are no nrbau constituencies in Assam aud Orissa). In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the sohedoled oastes of Nagpur City have beeu allotted a seat. 

Women Constituencies 

As regards women, the Committee have reoommended the formation of special 
constituencies in selected areas. Their constituencies are generally in urban areas, 
though in Madras, Bombay and United Proviuoes, a few seats have also been allotted 
in rural areas. 

The Committee also recommend enfranchisement in University constituencies of 
members of the Senate or Court, and all registered graduates of not less than 
seven years’ standing. 

Regarding landholders, territorial constituencies have been formed for filling seats 
for them in all Provinces, except in the United Provinces where of six seats reserved 
for them 4 are to be filled by the British Indian Association and two by the Agra 
Zemindars’ Association. 

The Report deals next with Commerce constituencies. The main basis of delimi¬ 
tation recommended is membership of an Association as a more appropriate qualifica¬ 
tion, but in oases where membership of a single Chamber or of one or two more 
Chambers is qualification for vote in the Commerce constituency, then such members 
should, in addition, in ease of incorporated companies possess a paid-up capital of 
not less than one lakh of rupees, and in the oase of a firm or individuals have been, 
in any of the five income-tax years immediately preceding the preparation of electoral 
roll, assessed to an income-tax on income dorivod from trade, commeroo or industry 
of not less than ,Rs. 10,000. 

As regards seats for Commerce in Madras, four seats have been allotted to 
European Commerce and two to Indian Commerce. The Madras Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the Madras Trades Association will, between them, have three seats and 
the Madras Planters, Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Nattnkottai 
Nagarathars' Association, each one seat. The Andhra Chamber of Commerce will not 
be enfranchised. 

Labour 

As regards Labour the Committee have accepted the principle that constituencies 
for Labour seats should partly be in organised Labour constituencies aud partly in 
unorganised Labour constituencies. The Committee have achieved this in ail oases, 
except in Orissa and Sind. Thus Trade Unions have been given 2 seats in Madras, 
6 in Bombay, * in Bengal and one each in the United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar aud 
Central Provmoes. The remaining 24 seats have been assignedato unorganised labour of 
whioh one seat in Bengal and all 4 seats in Assam havo been assigned to Tea Garden 
Labour. In the case of Tea Garden Labour, the Committee havo accepted the principle 
of rotation for the sake of obtaining direct election. 

In Backward Areas 

One chapter is devoted to backward areas and tribes. The Committee reoommend 
that 4 oat of 5 seats allotted to baokward areas and tribes in Orissa are to be filled 
by nomination. Seats assigned in Bombay and Bihar and one seat in Orissa are to 
bo filled by direot eleotion from multi-member general constituencies with 1 seat 
reserved for baokward tribes. Madras, Central Provinces and Assam are to have 
speoial constituencies for election to these seats. In Assam, there are to be 4 se ats 
for baokward tribes and fire for baokward areas. 

The Committee have accepted the proposals of Looai Governments in regard to 
delimitation of constituencies for Provincial Legislatures and Federal Oounoil of State. 
As for Federal Commerce seats, the recommendations of Local Governments are' 
accepted in the oase of provincial seats. The Non-provinoial seat is to be filled by 
an electorate comprising the Northern Indian Chamber of Commerce, Punjab nhamha. 
and Upper Indian Chamber. Delhi will have one general and one Mahomedan seat, 
while Ajmere-Merwara will have one general seat. 

Personation in election is to be made oognisable, otherwise there is no change in 
the law relating to corrupt practices. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

The following is the summary of recommendations of each chapter beginning from 
the second. . 

Chapter II: In distinguishing urban from rural areas it was lmpraotioahle to 
secure uniformity. Thu only course open was to deal with each Proviuoe individually 
aeouring that the proposals put forward, 

fl) had the support of tiie decided bulk of public opinion: 

(II) were so framed that rural areas would not be dominated by urban elements; 

(III) ensured that urban areas received the full representation to whiob they wers 
entitled, and in any caso, in which woightage was given to urban areas, that that 
weightage was not greater than was appropriate ; and 

(IV) were void of conspicuous anomalies. 

Single ok Multi-Member Constituencies 

Chapter III: In all Provinces, save Bombay and Madras, single member consti¬ 
tuencies should be accepted as a rule, save where a multi-member constituency is 
necessary by reservation of seats fur scheduled castes or backward tribes In Bom¬ 
bay, where the publ o demand fur multi-member constituencies is really strong, the 
principle of multi-member constituencies may be accepted. A oertain number of 
multi-member constituencies, oontaiuing not more than two unreserved seats, may 
also be created in Madras. 

The method of voting will be, save as otherwise stated, cumulative voting in all 
multi-member territorial constituencies, single non-transferable vote in Bihar general 
constituencies, where a seat is reserved for backward tribes, also in the Behrampur 
constituency in Orissa and the Singbhum Constituency in Bihar. 

Territorial Constituencies for Madras 

Chapter IV: The Committee have assigned 15 Oeneral and 2 Mahomedan seats to 
urban areas, the basis for inclusion in urban areas being a combination of not mors 
than two towus of substantial size iu the same district. The Committee have recom¬ 
mended two multi-member urban constituencies, and a certain number of multi- 
member rural constituencies, the constituencies ordinarily containing not more tuan 
two unreserved se tts. 

The following areas have been included in Oeneral urban constitnenoies: Madras, 
Vizagupatam, Cocanada, Masulipatam, Bezwada, Ouutur, Tenali. Tanjore, Kumbakonam, 
Madura, Tinnevelty, Palamoottah, Coimbatore, Sulem and Triebinopoly, Srirangnm, 
Madras City, Calicut, Canuanoro and Tellioherry have been inoiuded in Mahomedan 
urban constituencies. 

In Bombay, 14 Oeneral seats and 6 Mahomedan seats have been allotted to urban 
areas, only the biggest oitios which have genuinely urban characteristics and whose 
problems and interests are different from or likely to conflict with those of the areas 
olassed as rural have been included iu the U' baa category. Areas included in the 
general urban constituencies are the Cities of Bombay, Ahmeaabad, Surat and Bander, 
Pooua aud Bholapur. Maliornedau Urban areas are the Cities of Bombay, Ahiuedaoad, 
Surat and Baudar. The Committee have given one Mahomedan urban seat to Burst 
and Bander cities. 

Other Provinces 

In Bengal, all Municipalities which are subjected to the provisions of the Bengal 
Municipal Act, the Calcutta Municipal Act, and the Cautonment of Barrackpore and 
Town of Kharagporo, which is not enjoying Municipal Self-Government, are included 
In the general urban area and only selected Municipalities. In Mahomedan urban 
constituencies, Id General and 0 Mahomedan seats have been assigned to urban 
representation. , . 

In the United Provinces, the number of seats allotted to urban areas being a town 
with a population of 25,000 and over. 

In the Punjab the aumber of seats allotted to urban areas being all towns with a 
population of not loss than ?,500 cantonments, District Headquarters and First 
Class Municipalities. 

In Bihar the cumber of seats allotted to urban areas is Genetal 5, Mahomedan 6, 
the basis for iuolusion in urban areas being ail municipal notified aud Government 
areas. 


M 
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In the Central Provinces and Berar the number of seats allotted to urban areas 
is General iO, Mabomedan 2, the basis for inclusion in urban areas being all Munici¬ 
palities and Towns with a population of 1,00,000 and over. The number of seats 
allotted to the Central Provinces, is Oeneral 64, Mahomodan 8. 

The number of seats allotted to Berar is General 20, Mahomedan 6. 

In Assam, the number of urban constituencies, in Assam Valiev, General 32, Maho¬ 
medan 13, Surma Valiev, General IS, Mahomedan 2i. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, the number of seats allotted to urban constituencies is Goneral 3, Mahome¬ 
dan 3, Sikhs 3, general urban constituencies being Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Shan and Mahomedan constituencies being Peshawar City and Cantonment, Risalpur 
and Nowahera Cantonments, the Municipalities and Cantonments of Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Abbottabaa, with the two Cantonments of Madran and Cherat. 

The number of urban constituencies in Sind and tho number of seats allotted to 
urban areas are General 3, Mahomedan 2. The Goneral areas are Karaohi and Hyder¬ 
abad oitias; and the Mahomedan area, Karachi. 

Scheduled Castes 

Chapter V:—The Poona Pact points are (i) Tho number 4 is to be neither a 
maximum , nor a minimum, but an optimum ; (ii) Withdrawals cannot be prevented : 
(iii) Except in Bengal, there is to be no restriction on a member of the soheduled 
castes from oontesting an unreserved seat in a constituency where there is a reserved 
seat In Bengal, however, no member of the scheduled castes, not elected at the 
primary election, to be qualified to hold a seat in a constituency where there is a 
genera seat reserved for soheduled castes. 

The method of voting in goneral constituencies containing reserved Beats for 
soheduled castes is to be cumulative. If two panel candidates head the poll at fhe 
final Section, the first is to be deolarod elected for the reserved seat and the second 
for the non-reservod seat. 

Summary trials of petitions connected with primray election are to be tried by 
Distriot Magistrates and disposed of summarily aud the decision is not liable to be 
set aside either by any court or any higher executive authority. Disqualification of 
any person on aooonnt of corrupt praetioos is to be capable of removal 6y tho Gover¬ 
nor. The deposit whioh will cover both primary and final scheduled caste candidates, 
is to be Rs. 60, the deposit for demanding summary trial Rs. 200, the deposit for 

g uestioning the validity of final election Rs. 1000. Soheduled caste candidates will 
ave to file return of eleotioa expenses. 

In Madras, out of 30 seats, 1 seat has been allotted to a constituency in the City 
of Madras ana the remaining 29 seats to rural areas. 

In Bombay 15 seats are reserved for soheduled castes. The Committee have allot¬ 
ted 2 to the City of Bombay and 13 to rural areas. 

In Bengal all the 30 seats are assigned to rural areas in 5 constituencies, 2 seats 
are reserved for soheduled oastes. 

In the United Provinces. 4 out of 20 seats reserved for scheduled castes have 
been allotted to Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra and Allahabad Cities, the remaining 16 
reallotted to rural areas where the scheduled castes preponderate. 

In the Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Orissa all the seats are reserved in rural consti¬ 
tuencies. In Assam and Orissa, as stated above, there are no urban constituencies. 

In the Central Prorinoes the schoduled oastes of Nagpur City have been allotted 
a seat. 

Women’s Constituencies 

Chapter VIThe Committee have recommended the formation of speoial consti¬ 
tuencies in selected areas. The constituencies aro generally in urban areas, though 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Provinoes, a few seats have also been allotted to 
rural areas. 

The Committee have also made some suggestions regarding the facilities given 
for the registration of, and voting by women, qalifioations of candidates being a 
woman who possesses the necessary franchise qualifications, whioh would entitle ner 
to a vote in any constituency in the Provinco. the communal qualification and the 
qualifications prescribed in Para 1 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of 
India Act 

University 

Chapter VIThe Committee have reoomme nded enfranchisement in the univer¬ 
sity constituencies of members of the Senate or Court and all registered graduates 
of not less than seven years’ standing. 
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Landholders 

Chapter VIIIla all Provinces except the United Provinces, territorial consti¬ 
tuencies have been formed for tho filling of seats allotted to landholders. In the 
United Provinces, the 6 seats assigned to landholders’ 4 will be filled by the British 
Indian Association and 2 by the Agra Zaraindars’ Association. For the purposes of 
election, momborship will in the U. P. he confined to ’persons paving land revenue 
of not less than Rs, 10,000 per annum. 

Commerce 

Chapter IX : -The main basis of delimitation recommended is that the member¬ 
ship of an Association should be doomed a more appropriate qualification, that out 
of a number of competing bodies such aiono should be seleoted as truly represent 
substantial oommorcial interests and that a single antboritative body, wherever 
possible, should be concentrated upon ; the combination of unrelated and dissimilar 
organisations should be avoided. In cases where tho membership of a single chamber 
or ofone of two or more chambers is a qualification for a vote in a oommeroe 
constituency, then such members should, in addition (I) in the cases of incorporated 
companies possess a paid-up capita! of not loss than Us. I lakh, and (2) in tne case 
of a firm or individuals have boou in any one of the five income-tax vears imme¬ 
diately presiding tho preparation of tho electoral roll assessed to income-tax on an 
income derived from tr:ylo, oommeroe or industry of not loss than Rs. 10,000. 

No Association, affiliated to a Chamber, is to have more than one vote. The 
remedy to meet frequent changes in the personnel of firms or a firm or a Hindu 
joint family coucern or a Corporation included in the electoral roll of a Oommeroe 
constituency may be to nominate representatives not exceeding three who shall be 
entered to vote for suoli a Hindu joint faimly concern, incorporated company or 
Corporation. 

As a remedy to keep outsiders from representing Commerce constituencies, it iB 
provided that such representatives shall be a person who would otherwise be ougible 
to sign on behalf of (he individual or company in the ordinary course of business. 
Registering and returning officers should invariably be Government officers. 

In Madras 4 seats have beon allotted to the European Commerce and 2 to Indian 
Commeroe, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
will between thorn have 3 scats and the Madras Planters, the Southern Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and tho Nsttnkottai Nagarathars’ Association, each one seat 
The Andhra Chamber of Commorce will not be enfranchised. 

In Bombay, tbe existing arrangements will continuo, and the East India Cotton 
Association will get the seventh scat. Tho Bombay Chamber of Commeroe and the 
Bombay Trades Association will between them have a three member constitnenoy 
with one seat reserved for tho Bombay Trades Association. 

Bengal will have 14 European and 5 Indian seats, 2 have been assigned to the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and one each to the Indian Chamber of 
Commeroe, the Marwari Association and the Muslim Chamber of Commeroe. 

Tbe seat allotted to Indian Commerce in the United Provinces is to be shared by 
the U. P. Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ Chamber. 

The electorate for the Punjab Commeroe seat is to be oomposed of the Northern 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, tho Punjab Chamber of Commeroe, tho Punjab Trades 
Association and tho Indian Chamber of Commeroe. 

In Bihar, tho three oxisting constituencies are to oontinue; the fourth seat will 
bo filled by the Bihar Chamber of Commerce. 

In the Central Provincos, Orissa and Sind, the Committee have recommended the 
formation of constituencies comprising companies, firms and individuals possessing 
oortain qualifications 

Of the 11 seats allotted to Assam, 9 (7 Europeans and 2 Indians) have been 
assigned to planting (Tea) and 2 (L European and 1 Indian! to Commeroo and 
Industry. Hero again, tho Committee recommended special constituencies consisting 
of companies, firms and individuals. 

Ladour Constituencies 

Chapter XThe Committee have acoepted tho principle laid down by the Joint 
Select Committee that constituencies for tho Labour seats shall partly be in organised 
Labour constituencies and partly in unorganised Labour constituencies. The Com¬ 
mittee have achieved this in all cases except in Orissa and Sind. Thus Trade Unions 
have been given 2 soats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 2 in Bengal, and 1 eaoh in the 
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United Provinoes, the Punjab, Bihar and the Central Provinoes. The remaining 14 
sears have been assigned to unorganised Labour, of which one seat in Bengal and 
sll the 4 seats in Assam hare been assigned to-tn garden labour, In the onae of 
tea garden labour, the Committee have accepted the principle of rotation for the 
sake of obtaining direct election. 

The other recommendations are that the existing Trade Union Law be so amended 
•a to invest Local Governments with the power of inspecting the registers of the 
Trade Onions and to make Government or professional audit of their accounts com¬ 
pulsory Tribunals, as suggested by tho Royal Commission on Labour and supported 
ny the Indian Franchise Committee are to be constituted by the Governor acting in 
his discretion. This Tribunal is to make a yearly review of the Labour constituen¬ 
cies recommended. 

The qualifications of a trade union for inclusion in the electorate for Trade Union 
Oonstitueuuies are that : (1) it has boon in existence for two years and registered 
for one year before the date fixed for tho preparation of the electoral roll, ('ll mem¬ 
bership during the year preceding the preparation of the roll is not below 250, (.1) 
it has complied with any rules under the Trade Union Act for inspection of books, 
(4) the preceding conditions have been attested to by a Tribunal. 

The electoral registers for Trade Union constituencies are to be confined to tho 
Provinoe in which the Trade Union is registered. Where election is to be indirect 
the eluutoral roll is to be prepared by the employer. 

The qualifications of the electors are : (l) That the elector has attained the age 
of 21, and is a British subject or subject of the proscribed Indian State. 

(2i He has had a plaoe of residence in the province for 6 months immediately 

5 receding a date to be fixed by the Local Government (soamon to be exempted from 
lie residential qualification). 

(8) In the case of a Trade Union constituency, that on the date of the preparation 
Of the electoral roll he has beon a member of tno Union, and in the case of an or¬ 
dinary member has paid his subscription for the preceding twelve months. Member 
includes an honorary member or an official. 

(4 1 In the case of a speoial Labour constituency, that ho has been in continuous 
emfdoyment in a factory or a mine or a railway, a dockyard or harbour, or in any 
Other industrial establishment registered u idor the Indian Factories Act or the 
Indian Mines Act for a period of not loss than 180 days in the twelve months pre¬ 
ceding the date of preparation of the eleotora! roll on a salary of not less than Rs. 
10 and not more thau Rs. 300 a month. This period, it may be necessary to vary 
in accordance with tho conditions prevailing in different Provinoes in which there are 
not Trade Union seats. A member of a registered Trade Union in the constituency 
is to be eligible for admission to tho electoral roll of a spocial constituency. 

(5) He is not employed in clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administrative capa¬ 
cities. Where a voter "baa vote in more than one Labour constituency onrolment is 
to tie on application, save in certain Trado Union constitnoncies in Bombay and 
B ngal. 

Emotion is to be direct in all Labour constituencies and to be uniform throughout 
India, the qualification of candidates being that they have attained the age of 25 years 
and possess the qualifications prescribed in tho Fifth f-chedule to the Government of 
of India Act and is an elector m the constituency or in any other Labour constitn- 
enov. In the provinoes in whioh there are no Trade Union seats, honorary members 
or officials ot registered Trade Unions, who satisfy the requirements regarding 
electors, are also to be eligible to stand as candidates for special Labour seats. The 
deposit at elections for Trade Union candidates is Rs. 250, for manual worker Rs. 
50. Supervisory and clerioal staff are to be excluded from the electoral rolls for 
special Labour oonstituenoies. 

Backward Areas and Tribes 

Chapter XIV Four oat of the 5 seats allotted to backward areas and tribes in 
Orissa are to be filled by nomination. The soats assigned in Bombay and Bibar and 
the one seat in Orissa are to be filled by direct eleotion from multi-member general 
constituencies, with one seat reserved for backward tribes. Madras, the l-’entral 
Provinoes and Assam are to have special constituencies for election. To these seats 
in Assam, there are to be 4 seats for backward tribes and 5 for backward areas. 

Chapter XVFor the Provincial Legislative Councils the proposals of Looal Gov¬ 
ernments in regard to delimitation of constituencies are accepted. The method of 
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Toting to multi-member constituencies is cumulative, qualifications of candidates be¬ 
ing that of an eleotor in constituency. 

Federal Commerce 

Chapter XVINon-Provincial seat electorate: For the seat alloted to the 
Northern Indian Commercial bodies, the electorates are Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Punjab Chamber of Commerco and Upper India Ohamber of Commerce. 
For provincial scats, the recommendations of Local Governments are accepted. 

Federal Labour 

Chapter XVII The seat assigned to Assam Labour in the Federal Assembly is 
to be filled by direot election from a tea Garden constituency, to be chosen in rota¬ 
tion by the Governor in his direction from one of the tea garden constituencies. For 
the Labour seats in the Assam Legislative Assembly, the non-provincial seat is to be 
assigned to the National Trades Union Federation or such other organisation of 
workers as may be selected by the Government of India for the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate to the international Labour Conference under the provisions of 
Article 389 (3i of the Treaty of Vorsailcs. 

Chapter XVIII : The seats allotted to tho Chief Commissioner’s Provinces in the 
Federal Assembly seats are to bo filled by direct election, one General and one Muha¬ 
mmadan seat in Delhi and one Federal scat in Aimer-Morwara ; the seat assigned to 
British Baluchistan is to bo filled by nomination by tho Governor-General. 

Fedeiial Council of States 

Chapter XIX :~For the Federal Counoil of Stato the recommendations of Looal 
Governments as to constituencies arc accepted. Single non-tranBferable vote will be 
followed in tho case of the Muhammadan multi-member constituency iu Madras. The 
seat assigned to British Baluchistan is to be filled by nomination by the Oovernor- 
Oeneral. 

Conduct or Elections 

Chapter XX Tn regard to the conduct of elections the Committee have re¬ 
commended ; 

(1) simplification of procedure for nomination and scrutiny by the returning officer. 

(if) The returning officer or the presiding officer to be given powers to correot 
obvious and minor mistakes in the electoral roll. 

An Elections Department is to be established for revision of the electoral roll at 
any time ; election manual rules ai'O to bo made to avoid unnecessary challenging 
of voters. 

Corrui't Practices 

Chapter XXI As regards corrupt practices personation is to be a cognisable 
offence. 

The rule regarding hiring is to be abrogated and the expenditure on this aoconnt 
is to be included in the return of election expenses. 

There will be no change in the existing law relating to treating. 


The Niemeyer Report 

On the Financial Condition of Provinces 


Sir Otto Niemeyer’s report on the financial condition of the Provinoes issued from 
Simla on the 30th. April 1936, states that the budgetary prospects of India, “given 
prudent management of her finances, justify the view that adequate arrangements can 
be made step by step to meet the finanoiahimplications of the new constitution.” 

Assistance costing the Centre about two crores of rupees annually is proposed for 
eight out of the eleven Provinces. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer says : “ilis Majesty’s Government may safely propose to Par? 
liament that Part III of the Government of India Aot 1935, should be Drought into 
operation a year hence." 

Income-tax amounting to six crores of rupees assignable to the ProvinoeB will be 
retained by the Centre for the first five years, nnloss Railways resume substantial 
contributions. The Centro should begin relinquishing this revenue gradually during 
the second fivo years, so that within ten years of Provincial Autonomy, the Provinoes 
may hope to onjoy their full share of this rovonuo head. 


Assistance to Provinces 


Sir Otto Niemeyer proposes to deal with the provinces in three stages. Immediate 
assistance from the begiuning of provincial autonomy is recommended to certain 
province? partly iu the form of cash subventions partly in the form of cancellation 
of the net (i. e. after offsetting cortain batanoos) debt incurred prior to 1st April, 
1936, and, partly in the form of the distribution of a farther 12 and half per cent 
of the jute tax.’ In the cases of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the N. W. F. P., ana Orissa, 
the entire net debt is cancelled and in the caso of the O. P. all pre-1936 deficit debt 
plus approximately two crores of pre-1921 debt. 

Annual cash subventions will bo as follows : U. P. 25 laths for 5 years only : As¬ 
sam 80 lakhs ; Orissa-40 lakhs ; N. W. F. P. 1100 lakhs subject to reconsideration 
after 5 years ; Sind 105 lakhs to bo reduced by stages after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief iu lakhs aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is as 
follows: Bengal 75 ; Bihar 25; C. P. 15 ; Assam 45 ; N. W. F. P. 110; Orissa 50; 
Sind 105, U. P. 25. The extra recurrent cost to the oontro is 192 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further non-reourrent grant of 19 and Sind of 5. 

PsoviffOiAf. Share op Income-Tax 


By six equal steps, beginning from the sixth yoar from the introduction of pro¬ 
vincial antonomy, but subject. to the proviso to Sec. 138 (2) of the Aot, the Centre is 
to distribute income-tax to tho provinces so that finally 50 per cent of the distributable 
total has been relinquished in the intermediate live years. There is no possible relin¬ 
quishment of the incumo-tax so long as tho portion uf the distributable sum remaining 
with the Centre togother with any contribution from railways aggregate to loss than 
10 orore. 

The percentage division of tho distributable portion of tho income-tax between 
tbe provinces is as follows : 

Madras,. 15; Bombay, 20 ; Bengal. 20 ; U. P. 15 ; the Punjab, 8 ; Bihar, 10; 0. P. 
3; Assam, 2: N. W. F. P. 1; Orissa. 2 ; and Sind, 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer states that substantial justice will be done by fixing the soalo 
of distribution partly on residence and partly on population, paying to noither factor 
a rigidly pedantic aeferonoe for which the actual data provide insufficient justification 


Principles ov Settlement 

The following aro salient oxtraots from the Report: Throughout the discussions 
leading up to the Government of India Aot, it has been recognised that at the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy, each of the provinces should be so equipped 
as to enjoy a reasonable prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium and, in parti¬ 
cular, that the chronic state of deficit into which some of them had fallen should 
be brought to an end. My first object has accordingly been to examine tho prosent 
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and prospective financial position of the provinces and to determine the extent to 
whion special assistance would be noodod in order to aohieve the above aim. Next, 
it is necessary to consider how far the Central Government is in a position to 
render such assistance without jeopardising its own solvency. Finally, I have to 
look further into the future and to suggest to what extent and when it may be 
possible for the Centre to place additional resources at the disposal of the provinces 
out of the procoeds of the taxes on income. 

From the provincial point of view, the desirability of attaining this final result is 
undeniable and tbe only question (though in itself a difficult question) is to determine 
an equitable basis of distribution. From the central point of view, on the other 
hand, it is clear that the financial stability and credit India as a whole most 
remain the paramount consideration. Moreover, this is as essentia) to the provinces 
and to the success of provincial autonomy as it is to the Centre itself. Throughout 
my recommendations, I have kept the stability of the Central finances continuously 
in mind. Expenditure at the Centre cannot bo expected, consistently with safety, 
to decrease much below the point to which it has now been reduced. There may 
be future savings on debt conversions, but so far os they remain with the general 
budget, they hardly seem likuly to do moro than assist in reinstating a more 
adequate contribution to debt redomptiou than the present reduced figure of 3 orores. 
It is, however, at least unnecessary to contemplate any serious increase in the 
total expeudituro unless the railway budget, contrary to expeotation, fails to improve. 

Expenditure in the provinces could obvionsly bo increased with advantage on 
many heads. This is a question of degree and opportunity. Some expansion in faot 
took place oven with the existing provincial resources, especially in the years before 
the slump when many provinces were able, for instanoe, to moreaso substantially 
their expenditure on education. It may now bo anticipated from the recovery of 
provincial rovennos, not all of which are or need bo static. Nevertheless, the allo¬ 
cation at an early date of a share in taxes on incomo under Section i38 of the 
Government of India Act constitutes, for many provinoes, the main hope for the 
future expansion. 

On a general review of the existing tendencies, I should oonclnde that tbe budge¬ 
tary prospect of India, given prudent management of her finances, justify the view 
that adequate arrangements can be mode step by step to meet tbe financial implica¬ 
tions of the new constitution. A change of constitutional and administrative arrange¬ 
ments cannot of course in a movement alter tho gonoral financial position or enable 
all conceivable financial desires to bo met, bat I see no reason why a cautions but 
steady advanoo should not be achieved. 

Claims ok Provinces 

1 turn now more particularly to tho prior question. The present position of the 
provinoes and their contrasted positions inter ae, both of which fall under the 
objective of starting the provinces on tho occasion of autonomy on “an even keel". 
Various matters arise in this connection. Ilow far in actual fact is each provinoe 
now solvent and likely to remain solvent V This is a matter whioh cannot be judged 
on tho position in the year only. How far, whatovor may be its present position, 
has a province administered its affairs, whether in taxation or in expenditure, with 
adequate firmness and how far has this or that province, for whatever reason, been 
financially neglected in the past and thereby coudemuod to a lot from which others 
have escaped ? It is obviously impossible to reconcile all tbe conflicting views and 
arguments on these issues. The ruuommondations I shall make represent, in my 
belief, an equitable settlement as between the various contestants ana will, I hope, 
be accepted on that basis. I would only add hero that in any country of tho size 
of India there mast inevitably be substantial differences in the standard of adminis¬ 
trative needs and possibilities iust as thore are in other areas of the same size in 
tho rest of the world or, for that matter, even in smallest units. Tbe present position 
and the relative size of tho provincial budgets are shewn in appendix (II), As 
regards the figuros for 1936-37, it must bo borne in mind that they are estimates 
ami experience suggests that the deficits thus prognosticated will, in the actual 
result, be smaller. Apart from that, tliero aro a number of adjustments to be made 
in either direction before these figures oau be regarded as any necessary indication 
of the future nor can any settlement undertake to secure that no province shall at 
any time and, whatever the oourse of its administration, be freed from the ordinary 
riss of a casual budgetary deficit. Provinoial autonomy necessarily implies autono¬ 
mous responsibility in this direction. Also, it is obvious as tbe Percy Committee 
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said, that speoial assistance to certain provinces wliioh, whatever the precise form 
it takes, oan only be given at the cost of the Central revenues and must operate 
to delay pro tanto the general transfer to ail provinces of their share of the taxes 
or inoome. This consideration cannot be absent from the mind of anyone endeavour* 
ing to deal fairly with the whole problem and sets on limit to the amount of prior 
readjustment which can reasonably be admitted. At the same time, it is equally 
clear that some provinces are intrinsically better oif than others and at the moment 
has urgently in need of additional resources and it is both desirable and inevitable 
that a certain measure of correction should be applied evon if it means that pro* 
vinces which have been able to attain higher standards of administration should 
now to some slight extent, have to progress more slowly. 

Certain further general comments may be made. Bombay has just received an 
annual relief to the extent of approximately 90 lakhs from the separation ot Sind; 
Madras and Biliar approximately 20 lakhs and 8 lakhs respectively from the separa¬ 
tion of Orissa. Madras, Bombay and the Punjab have certainly not the lowest 
administrative standards in India. Bengal is clearly on a low standard, while Bihar 
and Orissa has been generally recognisod as the poorest province in India, To a 
less extent, similar considerations apply to the Central Provinces. The position of 
the United Provinces is so far poouliar that while its ultimate future gives loss 
reason for anxiety, its immediate difficulties are considerable. 


8ind and Orissa as newly instituted provinces have special problems of their own. 
The future of Sind and of the subvention as part of Sind finances is inseparably 
bound up with the financial future of the Lloyd Barrage. In considering to what 
extent it is justifiable to continue this charge on tho Centre, I most assume that 
the Barrage soheme will be administered on lines comparable with similar sohemes 
elsewhere and that adequate rates will be charged for the facilities it will provide. 
In all the circumstances and bearing in mind the neoossarily conjectural nature of 
estimates for a period stretohing so far into the future, I recommend that the Sind 
subvention should remain at 105 lakhs for a period of 10 years (i. e., till 1946*47 
inclusive) and should then be diminished by 25 lakhs a year for 20 years, bv 10 
lakhs a year for tho next 5 years, by 45 lakhs a year for the next succeeding 5 
years, and thertafter until the whole barrage debt is repaid, i. e., in about 40 years 
from 1942. Any remaining portion of the subvention will, of oonrse, in any event 
oease. 

Ohissa 

It is impossible to ignore the faot that the existing standard of expenditure In 
Orissa is extremely low and the scope for expansion in the province’s own resonroes 
in the early future is unusually limited as against tho provision of 40 and a half 
lakhs in 19 )6-37 for recurrent Orissa expenditure. It is therefore necessary to con¬ 
template a somewhat higher normal scale of assistance and my conclusion is that 
the figure should be increased to approximately 50 lakhs. I recommend also, in 
order to ease the position in the earlier'years, that tho Government of India should 
make a further grant to the Orissa Famine Fund so as to raise the total in the 
latter to tho figure of 10 lakhs prescribed in the Orissa Order in < otinoil. Five 
lakhs have already been provided for this purpose aud a contribution of 1 and 
one-fourth lakhs included in the 19:16-37 Orissa Bndget so that a further non¬ 
recurrent sum ot about 4 lakhs would be needed. Finally, it is clear that the coat 
of providing the new provinoe with such ossontial bnildings as are required will be 
rather more than the sum of 27 and a half lakhs for headquarters alone which the 
Government of India are setting aside out of their anticipated surplus of 1935-36. 
In my view, a farther sum of 15 lakhs should suffice if a reasonable standard is set 
and I recommend that assistance for this purpose, additional to what has been 
proposed in the two preceding sub-paragraphs, should bo provided at the rate of 
3 lakhs per annum in each of the first fivo years. The total assistance which I 
propose should be given to Orissa is thns about 57 lakhs in the first year, 63 lakhs 
a year in the next four years, and, thereafter, 50 lakhs a year. 


Assak 

Assam has been universally recognised as a doftoit provinoe and most undoubtedly 
receive assistance. The measure of the assistance depends partly on the prospective 
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revenue of Assam allowing for a very moderate amount of continued recovery and 
partly on the degree to which the existing provincial deficit (47 lakhs in 1935-36) 
can be regarded as having been unavoidable (either as regards expenditure or taxa¬ 
tion). Allowance lias further to be made for the cost of provincial autonomy and for 
certain adjustments of expenditure with the centre, including the cost of the Asssam 
rifles, hitherto mainly borne by the Certral Government. At present the feutral Gov¬ 
ernment pays liJ lakhs per annum towards the total cost of the Assam Rifles (15 
lakhs). In future the Central Government will in auy case pay the cost of the Mani- 

? ur Battalion (approximately 3 lakhs). The Central Government now proposes to bear 
lakhs of the cost of the remaiuiug Assam force and to treat this payment separa¬ 
tely from any assistance for provincial needs proper. I think this an equitable ar¬ 
rangement. The Assam Government put forward a spooial olaim in connection with 
the proceeds of the excise duties on Assam oil. Though the incidence of the tax 
obviously does not fall on the producing province, I do not think there is auy econo¬ 
mic justification for this particular claim or that it presents any real analogy with 
the superficially similar claim wnich it may bo alleged, have been recognised else¬ 
where. In any case having regard to the amount of the proposed assistance which 
such a receipt could only operate to reduce, it is necessary to pursue this matter 
further. 


NoRTH-WesT Frontier 

The North-West Frontier Provinoe which has sinoe 1932 received an annual sub¬ 
vention of 1 crore from tlio Central Government, is so far in a special position that 
Section 143 of the Government of India Act permits an increase in its subvention at 
any time without au address from the federal legislature. It is however desirable, 
both from the point of view of the Provinoe and from that of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, that the subvention should be fixed for a certain period of yeara. After exa¬ 
mining the past and prospective budgetary position of the Province (and also, inci¬ 
dentally, the various references made in the past to equivalence in certain respects 
with the neighbouring districts of the Puujab), my recommendation is that the exis¬ 
ting subsidy of l crore should be supplemented by approximately 10 lakhs per annum. 
In so far as this assistance may take tho form of a subvention under Section 142, it 
should be fixed for a period of five years which should be subject to revision in the 
light of the then existing circumstances. By revision I am far from implying a far¬ 
ther increase. I contemplate merely that the position should then be reviewed in the 
light of the five years’ further financial administration. 

Central Government's Position 

Can the Centre support snob an additional demand apart from this sum of nearly 
two orores per annum ? Concurrently with the inauguration of provincial autonomy 
Burma will be separated from India at a not loss to the Central revenues now esti¬ 
mated by the Govern men t of India at about two and throe-forth orores. These two 
items together clearly would present a budgetary problem of some magnitude if they 
had to be faoed in 1937-38 at one blow and so suon from the normal resources of 
a single financial year. Thereafter, owing to the expansion in the central resources 
which may with ooalideuce bo anticipated, they need ocoasion no special difficulty. 
Thanks, however, to the Reserve Fund of about 2 crores whioh is being constituted 
out of the anticipated surplus of the year 19)5-36, 1 see no reason why tho grant of 
these additional resources to tho Provinces should not commence in 937-38. 

In bo concluding, I should bo lacking in frankness if L did not make it oiear that 
the soope in the next few years for tho relaxation of revenue burdens is likely to 
he extremely small unless economic improvement takes place at a rate well in exoess 
of what can now safely be assumed. I have, however, felt it right to assume that 
the establishment of provincial autonomy must be regarded as an objective to which 
the Government of India will give special consideration in assessing the relative order 
of its financial aims. 

From the financial point of view, I conclndo that Sis Majesty’s Government may 
safely propose to Parliament that Part III of tho Government of India Act 1919 
should be brought into operation a year henoe. 

Claim of Juts Provisoes 

The olaim of the jnte-producing provinces to the whole or part of the jute export 
duty has already been recognised to the extent of 50 per oeat by the Government of 

57 
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JndU Act In my opinion, it ia doubtful whether the argument that the inoidenoe of 
this particular duty falls wholly on the producer oau be maintained. No concrete 
statistical proof of this contention has been produced and, even if such proof could 
be proved for a specific date, it may be doubted whether it would be valid in all 
the oiroumstanoes of a changing market. Further, even if the argument were 
completely substantial, it would not be conclusive on the_ question whether or not 
the co mmuni ty as a whole in India was entitled to tap this source of revenue as it 
must in fact tap other souroes of revenue of unequal provenance among the different 
parts of India. No source of revenue, whether customs, excise or income-tax, can 
u fact in any oountry be derived equally from ail parts of the country alike, noh 

and poor, agricultural or industrial. In so far as a claim may be put forward on 

the ground that the taxable oapacity of Bengal is limited .by the incidence of this 
duty, that ia a claim not so much to this particular duty as to financial assistance 
generally. It is part in faot of the case for a share in taxes on inoome or for such 
prior special treatment as it is the object of my present recommendations to 
secure. It may be thought that whatever validity there may be in the eoonomio 
argument has already been met by the surrender to the provinoes oonoerned of 60 
per cent of the net produce of the duty. It will, however, be convenient that part 

of the assistance 1 contemplate should take the form of an increase in tins 

figure and therefore I recommend that the percentage should be increased under 
Seotion 140 (2) of the Act to 62 and half on the estimated gross veld of the duty in 
1936*37 at 380 lakhs. This increase of 12 and half per cent would mean in round 
figures the followin'! additions to the resources of the provinoes ooncernod at a cor¬ 
responding cost to the Central Government: Bengal, 42 lakhs ; Bihar 2 mid half 
l*kn« ; Assam 2 and one-fourth lakhs ; aud Orissa rather over “one-fourth’’ lakh. 

Apart from the separation of Burma aud the provision of 2 orores assistance for 
the provinoes whioh I have already recommended, tho additional cost of the new 
federal institutions (probably something over hair a crore) may be imminent and 
provision may have to be made for financial adjustments in rospect of the States 
nnder Seotion 147 of the Act at a net ultimate annual cost now estimated at rather 
more than half a orore though the full annual oharge on this latter aooount wul 
presumably not fall to meet m the early years. If, however, there is hound to be 
delay, the provinces will no doubt recollect that they will he receiving from tne 
Centre the amounts proposed in para 17 above, in addition to what oertain of them 
have already been receiving from the jute export duty and about Rs. 1 and half 
orores per annum for roads as well as oertain grants (Rs 3 and half orores) for 
rural purposes. Some of them have also received substantial assistance through being 
relieved of defioit areas. 

Burden or Income-Tax 

I wish to add two comments on these recommendations. After the abolition of 
the tax on the smaller incomes and the two successive reductions in the rates im¬ 
posed in 1931, the rate inoome-tar and super-tax in India, especially on the higher 
incomes are by no means excessive. The general scheme of Indian taxation (Central 
and Provincial) operates to relieve tho wealthier commercial olasses to an extent 
which is unusu&i in taxation schemes, and there would bo no justifiable ground of 
oomplaint if a slight correction of this anomaly were maintained. The assignment 
of taxes on inoomo is the main method of assisting provincial finances contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, and if the remaining surcharge were maintained, 
it would materially contribute to the early receipt by the provinces of additional 
resources. 

PosraoN or Raiways 

The position of the Railways is frankly disquieting. It is not enough to contem¬ 
plate that in five years’ time, the Railways may merely cease to be in deficit. Such 
a result would also tend to prejudice or delay the relief whioh the provinoes are 
entitled to expect. I believe that both the early establishment of effective co-ordina¬ 
tion between ihe various modes of transport and the thorough-going overhaul of 
railway expenditure in itself are vital elements in the whole provincial problem. 

Basis or Distribution or Income-Tax 

Naturally each province advocates the basis of division (population, residence, etc.) 
whioh gives it the largest dividend. It cannot be said that any of the proposed bases 
have any particular scientific validity or satisfy in any appreciable degree the ideal. 
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but practically unascortainable test of capaoity to pay. The mere aooident of plaoe of 
collection as has frequently been pointed out in previous discussions of this subjeot 
Is clearly an unsuitable, guide. The rosidenoe of the individual, though it may be a 
convenient and praotioally dividing line for purposes of avoiding double taxation 
betwen separate political units, is not in itself a very scientific criterion, particularly 
in a Federation and in foot, in India gives results (of necessity partly estimated), 
tco suspiciously near those of collection to inspire much confidence. 

Finally, even supposing it were practicable to ascertain to what part of India 
particular fractions of income (aud, therefore, the incidence of the taxation burden) 
properly adhere, it is still arguable that in a Federation other considerations also 
involved, particularly if the benefits and inuidonoe of other for ms of common taxation 
are unequally divided as botweeu the various partners. 


Text of the Official Correspondence 

The following is the text of the correspondence between the looal Governments, 
the Governmont of India and tho Secretary of State on the recommendations of the 
Niemeyer Report issued from Simla on tho 27th. May 1938 and copies of which had 
boon presented to Parliament by the Secretary of State. 

Briefly put, the Secretary of State has aooepted the Niemeyer Beport ss a 
whole. The provincial Governments’ protests are strongly worded, the only excep¬ 
tion being the C. P. Govornmout who have sent in the shortest telegram and aooept 
the Niemeyer award without au elaborate oriticism. 

The longest representation is by the Punjab Government and the Secretary of 
State’s reply doals with this province at greater length than with any other province. 

The Madras Government after drawing a comparative picture between Bengal and 
Madras urges that tho population factor should bo given a groater weight. 

The Bombay Government regrots inter alia that the distribution of inoome-tax 
relief should be mado entirely dependent upon tho successful running of railways 
and presses for cancellation of fictitious debt created in rospeot of unproductive 
irrigation works. 

The Bongal Government is moderate in its representation and while accepting 
the award wants the jute duty to ho recognized in future as a provincial source. 

The U. P. Government admits that tho Nieraoyer Report is a carefully balanced 
scheme and suggests that after live yoars until receipts from income-tax amount to 
Rs. 15,00,000 a subvention be given sufficient to bring the income-tax receipts pins 
subvention to Rs. 15,00,000. 

The Punjab Governmont feels that the province will have a permanent sense of 
wjnstioo and wishes that at least their income-tax share should be fixed on the 
population percentage. 

Bihar puts in its claim as the poorest prorlnoe and wishes that the bams of 
distribution should be wholly population. 

The Assam Governmont is divided. The Indian Members and Ministers are pro¬ 
foundly disappointed while their European colleagues do not admit that a deficit of 
Rs. 35,00,000 is involved. 

The N. W. F. P. objoots to the Niemeyer Report unnecessarily prejudging its 
position regarding subvention five yoars henco. 

The Orissa Government protests that the proposals involve a great disparity in 
the treatment among assisted units giving to Orissa subvention far less per head of 
population than to other units who have already a far higher standard of expendi¬ 
ture per head. 

The Sind Government presumos that the door would be left open for adjust¬ 
ment of subvention and debt repayment in easo revonue expectations are not remised. 

The Provincial Governments’ views were sent by the first week of May except 
the Punjab, whose views were submitted on April 13. The Government of India 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State their views on May 14 and ennnoiated the 
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position is dear terms. They pointed out the figures of the initial cost of assistanoe 
to the Provincial Governments were in excess of anything the Government of India 
had hitherto contemplated and thought that the divisiblo inoome-tax reoeipts to be 

S ermaneotiv retained by the oentre would be fixed at two-thirds instead of a half. 

[owever, recognizing that the Niameyer Report is in the nature of a quasi-arbitral 
award,.they hope that the Niemeyer programme is feasible. They declare, however, 
that unless railway solvenoy on the basis of a full commercial accounting system 
can be restored (and that before long) the latter stage of the programme envisaged 
by 8ir Otto Neimeyer, relating to income-tax would be quite impossible of execution. 
The Government o! India also consider that any material increase in customs tariff 
will endanger the practicability of the plan. They conceive, in fact, that in order 
to conserve the revenue yield it will be necessary from time to time to propose 
rednotions of particular duties. 

As regards surcharges, ‘whether these are retained permanently or only tem¬ 
porarily, it seems to ns indubitable that in recommending a settlement so generous 
to the provinces Mir Otto has rendered it difficult in the next ten years for the 
Government of India either to increase its exiguous provision for the sinking fund 
to a reasonable figure or to reduce the indirect taxes which arc an undue burden 
either upon the oonsumer, except in cases where such action will be clearly advan¬ 
tageous to revenue.’ 

As regards the Niemeyer proposals for decentralization of the balances and con¬ 
solidation Of the pre-autonomy aebt, the Government of India regard them as an 
integral pait of the initial financial settlement. The Secretary of State has agreed 
with this view, as also with the view of the Government of India that when the 
rai ways show a surplus these should not be used for replacing the sums borrowed 
from the depreciation fund. He also approves of the proposals regarding improvement 
of the railway accounting procedure. 

The Government of India make it clear that they see no chance of relinquishing 
any further part of the jute ‘duty by 1942 or indeed by any specifio date. On this 
the Secretary of State declares that, if on account of the reduction in the jute ex¬ 
port duty the value to the growing provinces of tliair percentage wore materially 
reduced it would be neoessary to consider whetner those provinces required additional 
assistanoe. 

As regards the question of the remaining surcharges on income-tax, the Secretary 
of State says—‘If the scheme of finance upon which the successful operation of 

{ irovincial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance for some time 
onger of this burden (either in the present or in any equivalent form) I shall aocord 
my full support to the Government of India.’ 

The Secretary of state deals briefly with the cases put by the various provinces. 
Referring to the Punjab, he says *1 have no doubt that a province so well en¬ 
dowed with natural resources and with so high a tradition of efficient administration 
as the Punjab will, in fact, without assistance be much more favourably situated 
than many of the other provinces even after allowiug for the help which the latter 
will receive.’ The point raised by the Punjab Government regarding the supply of 
exoise liquor by one province to another would require further examination. The 
Secretary of State assures the N. W, F. Province that the intention is to reconsider 
the question of subvention at the end of five years, 

Both the Government of India and the Secretary of State express great apprecia¬ 
tion of the servioe rendered by Sir Otto Niemeyer and regard his report as s quasi- 
arbitral award. 

Secretary of State's Telegram 

The Seoretary of State sent to the Government of India the following telegram 
on May 20, giving reasons why he 1ms uccepted the Niemeyer Report as a whole and 
indicating his views on certain points raised by the Government regarding the future 
policy 

‘I have now received the views of each of the provincial Governments and of 
yonr Excellency’s Government upon Sir Otto Nieroever’s Report, and having carefully 
examined these communications, I have reached conclusions which are set forth be¬ 
low. In order that a full information of the considerations that I have bad to 
weigh may he available, t propose to present to Parliament both the views of the 
Government of India and this reply. 

‘T eoidiatty join in acknowledgments whioh are due to Sir Otto Niemeyer for un¬ 
dertaking the responsible and difficult task that was allotted to him and for the man- 
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ner in whion ha has discharged it. No problem connected 'with the process ot cons¬ 
titutional reform in India has given rise to greater oonfliot of views and interests 
than the matter of finanoe and it is, indeed, fortunate that one who oombined such 
exceptional experience and authority with complete detachment from Indian contro¬ 
versies was able to assist in the Anal stages of its solution. There can be no more 
striking evidence of formidable complexities of issues upon which he has delivered 
so clear a judgment than the documents now under roviow. 

8ir Otto’s task had two aspects. On the one hand he was appointed to conduct 
an independent investigation of the present and prospective budgetary positions of 
the Government of India and of the Governments of provinces before the Snal 
decisions were taken by his Majesty's Government and Parliament as to the date for 
the introduction of new provincial constitutions. On the other hand he was required 
to make recommendations for completion by Order-in-Oonncil of a Bcheme of financial 
relations between the centre and the provinces embodied in the Government of India 
Aot of 1915, and for other adjustments ancillary to that scheme. The matters 
remaining to bo determined by Order-in-O onncil wore allocation between the oentre 
and the provinces of the proceeds of income-tax and jute export duty and prescrip¬ 
tion of grants-in-aid of revenues of such provinoos as were found to require assis¬ 
tance in this form. The two aspects of enquiry aro connected by an objective 
inherent in the constitutional plau of equipping jirices with at least sufficient mini¬ 
mum of resourees at the outsat, and of providing them with further resources in 
future, for questions at once arise both of ability of the Central Government to 
surrender a part of its present resources and of the manner in which the sums 
available should be distributed among the provinces. 

Sir Otto’s conclusions upon the general question of adequacy of financial resources 
is ‘that the budgetary prospects of India given a prudent management of her finances, 
justify the view that adequate arrangements can be made, step by Btep, to meet 
the financial implications of tho new constitution’ (parnpraph no. 8), and after 
making recommendations to meet the immediate noods of the provinces, he adds 
specifically, from financial point of view I conclude, that his Majesty’s Government 
may safely propose to Parliament that part 11 of the Government ot India Aot, 1935, 
should be brought into operation a year hence’. (paragraph no. 18). These conclu¬ 
sions have bean reached after an expert and exhaustive examination of the position 
in consultation with tho financial authorities of each of the provinces and of tho 
Government of India and must accordingly command the respect 

Comments or Provincial Oovtb. 

It was perhaps inevitable that so long as the final decision had not been pro- 
nounoed upon the extent of benefit that each province might expect to receive, com¬ 
ments of the provincial Governments should generally speaking have been designed 
mainly to emphasise their individual difficulties aud natural desires for greater resources 
In any case, it was scarcely to bo expected that where aspirations have considerably 
out-run the financial possibilities and expeotions have been high, and where the effects 
of a setback that aecorapained depression are still keenly felt, necessarily limitted 
proposals now under consideration would receive from this quarter an unqualified wel¬ 
come. I fully realize, indeed, that the financial administration of all provinces will 
continue to demand groat caution aud that tho budgetary problems of some provinces 
will present difficulties. , 

l see no reason, however, to boliovo that those problems need prove insoluble and 
I find confirmation for the view not only in Sir Otto Neiraeyer's judgment, but also 
in fact that no provincial Government makes any suggestion that the introduction of 
provincial autonomy should bo delayed on financial grounds. 

On the other hand tho problem of tho Govern mont of India in finding some five 
crores, partly to assist the provinces awl partly in oonsequonoo of the separation 
of Burma, demands consideration. Sir Otto Niemoycr was far from ignoring the ira- 

? libations of this problem which are further emphasised by the Government of India. 
t is clear that the central Government, no loss than provincial Governments, will 
have to direct its financial policy with special care, but I do not understand that the 
Government of India anticipate insuperable difficulties and I share this view. 

Deficit in Provinces 

In considering this question, it is well, l think, to appreciate the_extent to whioh 
suoh practical diffimitios as remain to bo overcome are inherent in the existing 
situation independent of prospect of constitutional reform. The anxiety of provinces 
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for a more liberal allotment ot resources has been continuously manifested over 
a long period. Moreover, tbe problem of chronic deficit in the provinces could not 
have much longer been left unsolved. These are the major faotors in the situation 
and would have to be faced even if no change in the existing form of Government 
was contemplated. Besides them, the cost of suoh changes as the enlarged electo¬ 
rates and the legislatures which are connected with the new constitution is relatively 
Insiguifioanh 

It is, of course, clear that the solution of all these problems might have 
been simpler, had they been under consideration in more propitious economic cir¬ 
cumstances. Unless, however, completely unforeseenable setback ocours, the 
position will evidently be markedly better than could have been anticipated at 
a time when the framework of the new constitution was under discus¬ 
sion. It will be recalled that the joint committee gave special attention 

to the financial baokgronnd of reforms and concluded that Parliament would at an 
appropriate time require assurance from his Majesty’s Government that the new 
constitution oould be inaugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi¬ 
culties to a dangerous extent. In my view the assuranoe that may now be given 
can be framed in appreciably more positive and hopefnl terms. After full consi¬ 
deration I entirely aooept 8ir Otto Niemeyer’s conclusions and I had no hesitation 
in proposing with the concurrence of your Excellency’s Government that April let, 
1937 should be appointed as tbe date for the commencement of provincial autonomy. 
A draft order in Counoil for this purpose (upon tho technical of detail whioh the 
Government of India and the provinoia! Governments have been separately consulted) 
will shortly be submitted to Parliament. 

In regard to the second aspect of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s enquiry, it is evident that 
the past history of the discussion of finanoial relations between the centre and the 
provinoes afforded no good reason to hope that his recommendations would be 
immediately acceptable to all parties concerned As the Joint Committee pointed 
out tbe problem of allocation of resources in the federal system has everywhere 
proved singularly impracticable, for the conflict of interest that arises is praetioally 
incapable of oomplete resolution (?) The assessment of the relative finanoial need 
of the centre and of the provinces collectively is a sufficiently difficult task but the 
other facet of the problem adjudication of rival claims of provinces gives rise to 
issues of even greater delicacy. I share the Government of India’s view that in 
both respects Sir Otto’s report must be regarded as in the nature of a qnasi-arbitral 
award and it is accordingly clear that snoh a nicely balanced scheme 
could not properly be disturbed except for strongest reasons. I have examined 
the recommendations olosely on this basis. So far as concern the aggregate 
assistance to be afforded to provinces, I am not prepared to dissent from 
the Government of India’s view that it is out of question at the present 
moment for the Central Government to undertake greater commitments, imme¬ 
diate or prospective, than Sir Otto has recommended. In these circumstances it is, 
of course, clear that any material alteration in the treatment aocorded to particular 
provinces can be made only at the expense of other province. How extensive is the 
field of controversy to which this would lead is readily apparent from the conflicting 
views of the provincial Governments that are before me. Each province is inevita¬ 
bly convinced of the strength of its own olaims and is bonnd to experience difficulty 
in appreciating the significance of its case relatively to ciroumstances of other pro¬ 
vinoes. It oannot be overlooked that Sir Otto Nieraeyer has brought independent 
judgment to bear on this subject and that he has had exceptional opportunity of 
appreciating the problem as a whole. It is my considered view that he has achieved 
as equitable a settlement between the various coutestauts as the case allows. I pro¬ 
pose accordingly to accept his recommendations as a whole. Before accepting the 
recommendations as not only equitable but practicable I have paid attention to the 
special problems that are mentioned by the Government of India. 

Financial Position or Railways 

As regards the finanoial position of railways, I note with satisfaction that the 
Government of India have the matter actively under consideration and your Excel¬ 
lency's Government may count on my support in any measure that may be necessary 
for the improvement of the position. 

Customs Revenue 

I note the Government of India’s view regarding the customs revenue whioh is 
4 matter that will undoubtedly call for most careful consideration in the near future. 
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SOBOHiHQE ON iNCOMB-TiX 
The question of retaining surcharge on income-tax is, as the Government 

of India point out, one of some difficult; and although it is only one 

aspect of the general budgetary problem wbioh will arise from time time, 
1 feel bound to say at once with referenoe to their observations 

on the subject that if the scheme of finance upon which the successful 
operation of piovinoial autonomy depends is found to necessitate the continuance 
for some time longer of this burden (either in its present or in any equivalent 
form) I shall accord my full support to the Government of India. 

1 agree that in any case there is bound to be some uncertainty whether the 
programme for transfer of income-tax to provinces can be fully realized and in 
mis connection l think it well to ossooiate mysolf with the warning given by Sir 
Otto Niemeyer in paragraph Si of his report. 

While every effort will bo made, so far as I am concerned, and also I have no 
doubt by the Government of India, to fulfil the hopes now extended to provinces, 
the scheme cannot be assumed by them to represent the final oommitment. At the 
same time with referenoe to the Government of India's observations as regards the 
provincial percentage, I am bouud to emphasize the importance that I attach to 
securing the maximum possible ultimate distribution to provinces for which reason 
I welcome both Sir Otto's proposal and tbe Government of India’s view, whioh I 
share, that there is a fair reason to believe in its feasibility. It is relevant to 
remember that tbo mistake in fixing the percentage unduly low cannot be rectified 
since the percentage originally prescribed is incapable of increase by a subsequent 
Order-in-Oouncil. Against any mistake in the contrary direction, however, there 
are safeguards both of the Governor-General’s delaying power, to whioh attention 
has been drawn by Sir Otto and the Government of India, and in the bust resort a 
possible reduction in percentage by an amending order. 

In view of my general conclusions already indicated, it wonld serve no 
good purpose to attempt a detailed commentary on tbe views submitted by eaeh 
individual province. There are, however, certain specific points upon whioh a brief 
comment is unavoidable, and in the first place I wish to express concurrence in the 
Government of India’s observations in connection with representations of Assam, 
Sind, Bihar and Bengal. As regards Bengal, I would add that it cannot in my 
opinion properly be assumed that the power in respect of jute export duty plaoea 
by the Government of India Act in the Central Legislature will not be exercised 
with duo reard to the economic interests of that province. On such assumption 
applied throughout the field of central legislation, which of necessity includes sub¬ 
jects that affect certain units moru than others, the federal idea would be practically 
unworkable. In so far, however, us there may be a case for rednoing sooner or later 
the rate of jute export duty, I think it necessary to say now that if on account of 
such redaction the valao to the growing provinces of their percentages were materi¬ 
ally reduced it would be necessary to consider whether in the circumstances those 

Srovinces required an additional assistance either iu the form of a change in jute 
uty percentage or otherwiso. 

Problems Before DVP. Government 

I appreciate the practical problems that confront the Government of the United 
Provinces. I have, however, not undorstood that Sir Otte Niemeyer’s recommenda¬ 
tion was related to the precise requirements of each particular year and am unable 
to acoept the auggesion that in aggregate it need prove inadequate, having regard 
to tho circumstances of the United Provinces and to the special problems that the 
oentral budget will present in the first year or two. It appears to me not unreason¬ 
able that the beneficiary should accept tbe assistance iu even amounts and make bud¬ 
getary dispositions accordingly. 

Punjad Government 

While I sympathize with muoh that the Punjab Government says, I oannot refrain 
from observing that the case of that province relatively to others, particularly 
Madras and Bombay, appears to have been somewhat exaggerated. Sir Otto Niemeyer 
has dearly had to consider oases of thoso provinoes aftor allowing for separation of 
Orissa and Siml and I am not prepared to dispute the equity of his conclusions. 
Moreover from the practical point of view the benefits of creation of Sind and Orissa 
have been largely absorbed into the budgets of the parent provinces this year and 
though they will, of oourse, permanently strengthen the position of those provinoes 
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they will not represent the additional free resources at the disposal of the new 
Ministries. Again, such benefits as Madras ami Bombay mav derive from the 
decentralisation and consolidation scheme is, as the Government of India point oat, 
temporary, while on the other hand it may be noted 'hat as part of the debt scheme 
the Punjab ia left with a large block of debt on exceptionally favourable terms. 

I sympathize with the natural disappointment of the Punjab Government that 
that province alone of the provinces of India should receive no assistance, except to 
a trining degree through debt scheme. But I am not satisfied that there are sufficient 
grounds for giving any special relief to that province which Sir Otto Niemeyer has 
not recommended. Tne central resources, especially at the outset, are not such 
that assistance can be given except when the need is imperative. 1 have no doubt 
that the province so well endowed with natural resources, and with so high tradition 
of efficient administration as the Punjab will in fact without assistance be much 
more favourably situated that many of other provinces, even after allowing for help 
which the latter will receive. The fact that one or two other provinces, whose 
economic strength is perhaps oomparable with that of the Punjab, happen to reoeive 
relief owing to their territorial reorganizations and debt scheme, oannot afford justi¬ 
fication for grant of some equivalent benefit to the Punjab. It has also to be remem¬ 
bered that additional resources will become available to the new Punjab Government 
when income-tax begins to be distributed. I uote that the Punjab Government 
consider that they will be at some financial disadvantage on the introduction of 
provincial autonomy owing to the expected loss in connection with tho supply of 
nquor by tho province to other administrations Arrangements covering the supply 
Ot excise liquor by one province to another will have to bo reviewed in the light of 
the new constitutional position and I consider that the points raised by the Punjab 
Government in this connection will require further examination. 

|Dbaw Order 

I am snbmitting to Parliament the draft distribution of Revenues Order which 
/|oni<, with income-tax, jute export duty and grants-in-aid to oertain provinces in 
strict acoordanoe with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s recommendations. 

Fundamental Assumptions 

Technical points in the Draft Order have been separately discussed with the 
Government of India bat there are oertain fundamental assumptions that I mast set 
forth on the present occasion. . 

(a) The oaloulation to whioh Section 138 (1) of the Government of India Act 
gives rise involves certain aasuuiption as to the interpretation of that section and 
Sir Otto Niemeyer has reoorded assumptions that he has made in the annexed 
letter. The order has been drafted upon the basis of these assumptions and as the 
allocation of appreciable sums is involved it is necessary that 1 should make this 
dear. 

(b) Tt has always beea assumed that ‘corporation tax’ (which is allocated by 
the Aot as a federal source of revenue) would mean a tax of the nature of the 
existing supertax on companies and definition in section 311 (2> of the Aot wa3 
intended to have this result. I understand, however, that doubt has arisen whether 
the definition is entirely satisfactory. It such doubt is substantiated hereafter it 
may be necessary to ask Parliament to reotify the position. 

(o) Sir Otto has recommended that for the purpose of the formula whioh governs 
the allocation of income-tax in the first five years’ period the computation of railway 
contributions to the general revenuas should be made on the basis provided by the 
present railway convention whioh was formulated in the resolution passed bjr the 
Legislative Assembly on September 24, 1924. In accepting this recommendation I 
agree with the Government of India that the method of application of that resolu¬ 
tion to the present purpose should ia respeot of treatment of loans from deprecia¬ 
tion fund, the treatment of arrears of contribution to general revenues (whioh are 
not specifically mentioned but are in (part materia) and the improvement of the 
accounting procedure be on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 of their views. The 
relevant provision of the Draft Order in Oounoil are intended to give effect to the 
above. 

(d) The provisions of the Draft Order in respeot of North-West Frontier Province 
grant-in-aid do not bear on the face of them qualifications that the case of this 
province is to be reconsidered in five years' time, whioh was what Sir 
Otto recommended. It would, in faot, be inconvenient to make suoh a provision ia 
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the Order, bat I wish to make it clear that the intention is to reconsider the 
matter at the end of five years. In this conneotion I have noted the concluding 
comments in the views of this province and I think it desirable to state that so tar 
as I am concerned there is no question of prejudging at the present time any 
decision that may have to be takon in the light of the oiroumstanoea of five years 
hence. 

(o) The provisions of Sind assume that the Barrage Debt Funding Scheme will 
be on the lines recommended by Sir Otto Niemoyer ana measures to this end are in 
contemplation. 

The scope of the braft Order in Council does not extend to decentralisation of 
balances and cancellation and consolidation of debt referred to in paras 19 to 21 and 
appendix 111 of the report. These are matters which will fall to be dealt with 
immediately before the commenoemout of provincial autonomy under the existing 
statutory powers (subject to certain amendments of the devolution rules). It is olear 
in any event that the grant of specified assistance to certain provinces by the can¬ 
cellation of debt is an essential part of Sir Otto Niemeyers soheme and I shall 
assure Parliament that necessary action in this regard will be taken. In addition, 
however, I entirely agroe with the Government of India that the soheme for decen¬ 
tralisation of balances and consolidation of dobt must be regarded as au integral part 
of the whole plan and on this basis i havu decided to accept the soheme. Detailed 
arrangements for its execution will bo disuussed. 

Government of India’* Telegram 

The Government of India sent to the Secretary of State the following telegram 
on May 14 summing up their views on the Nicmeyer Report 

We wish at the outset to express our great appreciation of the servioe which 
Sir Otto Nicmeyer has reudered to India in making a survey of Indian finances con¬ 
tained in his report and in undertaking the task of trying to satisfy all provinoes as 
well as the centre from resources which are not indefinitely expanding. 

Sir Otto estimates the cost of his recommendations at about Rs. i orores a year, 
diminishing by a few lakhs as the special non-recurring grants to Orissa and Sina 
run off. To this flguro must bo added the cost of deoentrahsing the balances and 
the cost of the debt consolidation soheme referred to in Appendix III. Altogether 
the Government of India calculate that the initial oost of these adjustments is about 
Rs. 2 1/2 crores a year, of which Rs. 2 croros will fall directly on the budget and 
Re. 1/2 crore will be the diminution of capital repayments. The consolidation pro¬ 
posals also involve the spreading of repayment instalments, which will have the 
effect of increasing somewhat the intorost charges in the central budget in the early 
years, though the increase will be counter-balanced by corresponding deoreases 
later on. 

The figures of initial cost are in excess of anything the Government of India have 
hitherto contemplated, but nevertheless having regard to the snpreme importance 
which is attached to giving provincial autonomy a fair start, they are prepared to 
accept the oouclusion reached by Sir Otto in paragraph 18 of his report (w*„ that 
his Majesty’s Government may safoly propose to Parliament that part III of tho 
Government of India Act, 1935, should bo brought into operation as from the 1st 
April next) provided that there is no question of iuoreasing in any appreciable 
degree the total of initial assistance recommended, jaud provided that it is dearly 
understood that it may be necessary to retain the remainder of the surcharges on 
income-tax and super-tax, at any rate for some time after the 1st April, 1937, in 
order to maintain a balanced central budget. Incidentally, we desire to indicate that 
we attach very great importance to tho general adoption of the arrangements wbioh 
we have proposed for decentralisation of the balances and the consolidation of the 
pre-autonomy debt aud to express earnost hope that these arrangements will have 
our full support. Indeed, we go so far as to say that we regard them as an integral 
part of the initial financial adjustments. In this connection we wish to correct a 
misapprehension which appears to exist that some provinces wilt get large unoo- 
venanted benefits fiom those arrangements. The greater part of the gains shown 
in Appendix III represents merely the immediate budgetary effect of spreading debt 
repayments over a longer period, In later years, of course, the result of this 

Kiding will be to prevent budgetary reductions which would otherwise have 
place, 
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The next question which Arises out ot the report is whether the central budget 
can oontinue to sustaiu the burden involved by these initial adjustments plus the 
cost ot the separation of Burma (estimated at Rs. 2 qnd 3-4 orores per annum) and in 
addition, can forego in stages over the following 10 years a further sum of at least 
Rs. 6 orores. Naturally we have had to name for the information of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer such foreoasts as we could reasonably make of our position in the years 
to come. Inevitably these estimates are invested with great uncertainty. The 
faotors which make for uncertainty are, with two exceptions, set out by Sir Otto. 
Those exceptions are the possibility ot India’s being involved in war and the possi¬ 
bility of internal political disturbances of suoh a magnitude as materially to affect 
the prosperity of the oountry. The former possibility no calculation can take 
into account, the latter the Government of India think (hat they may safely reject. 
For rest, there fall to be considered the position of the railways ana tho possibility 
of the law of diminishing returns setting in in connection with the customs revenue. 

As regards railways, the Government of India have no hesitation in saying that 
unless their solvency on the basis of a full commercial accounting system can be 
restored, and that before very long, tho latter stages of the programme envisaged by 
Sir Otto Niemeyer will be quite impossible of execution. At present it is hoped that 
the deficits can be met without depleting tho existing reserve of Rs. 9 or 10 crores, 
but in the not distant future the annual demand for renewals and replacements is 
bound to inorease considerably, and unless in the meantime a position of complete 
solvenoy has been reached the reserve will rapidly booome exhausted with the con- 
sequenoe of a call upon the central budget. The Government of India have under 
consideration the practical steps to be takon in this connection, and they hope to 
approach the Secretary of State shortly in the matter. 

As regards onstoms, the general lovel of tariff is now so high that 
the maintenance of an aggregate yield which is by far the most 
important single faotor in the whole revenue position has booome a somewhat pre- 
carious task. There is plainly no further reserve which oould now be drawn upon to 
meet an emergency, as was done twice in 1931, and any seriouB relapse in the value 
of India’s import trade would infliot a damage which would be beyond the remedy 
of a mere inorease of tariff. Even if we exclude, further, a deterioration in the 
conditions of international trade the present pitch oven of revenue duties is itself 
liable to provoke regressive tendencies. The Government of India, therefore, con¬ 
sider that any material inorease in tariff will endanger the practicability of the plan. 
They oonoeive, in fact, that in ordor to conserve the revenno yield it will be nece¬ 
ssary from time to time to propose reductions of particular duties. 

The question now is regarded by the Government of India as feasible and aooepta- 
ble. On this the Government of India aro bound to observe that they had hoped 
that in view of the initial assistance to tho provinces recommended by Sir Otto be¬ 
ing far greater than was originally contemplated, the proportion of divisible income- 
tax receipts to be permanently retained by tho centre would be fixed at two-thirds 
and not a half. However, reoognising that tho report is in tho nature of a quasi- 
arbitral award the Government of India oontent thomselvos with saying that they 
hope and have fair reason to beliove that Sir Otto’s programme is feasible. In making 
this statement they rely, of oourse, on tho powers of the Governor General under 
the proviso to seo. 138 (2) of tho Aot, to which Sir Otto pointedly draws attention 
in the oonclnding words of paragraph 32 of his report, but they would obviously have 
felt consideraby more confident that the delayiug powors would not need to be invoked 
if the peroentage allocated to tho provinoos had iieen fixed at 33 and one-third. 

In this oonneotion the Government of India cannot refrain from referring to some 
of the implications of the report. Those which relate to tho solvenoy of the rail¬ 
ways and the general level of the customs tariff have already been dealt with. That 
relating to the remaining surcharges on income-tax and super-tax raises very diffi¬ 
cult questions which cannot be fully discussed here, but we do say that, so far as 
we can estimate tho adoption of the suggestion contained in paragraph 31 (1) of the 
report would not enable the centre appreciably to increase the scale of initial subven¬ 
tions, though it would obviously advance the date when the distribution of income- 
tax to the provinoes commences and it would render more certain of the full pro¬ 
gramme within ten years. In any case, whether the surcharges are retained per¬ 
manently or only temporarily it seems to us indubitable that iu recommending a 
settlement so generous to the provinces Sir Otto has rendered it difficult in the next 
ten years for the Government of India either to increaso its exiguous provision for 
the sinking fund to a reasonable figure or to reduce those indirect taxes iWhioh are 
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an undue burden either upon enterprise or upon the consumer except in oases where 
such action would be clearly advantageous to revenue. Indeed, unless prosperity 
returns at a quicker pace than now it seerae likely that both the present Government 
ot India and its federal successor will End their freedom of aotion in the finanoiai 
sphere unoomfortably limited. 

Finally, the Government of India would wish to mention one point of detail in 
regard to the first period of 5 years after provincial autonomy. Sir Otto recommends 
that the provinces should during this period got any sums by which the divisible 
pool of income-tax exceeds Its. 13 orores loss any contribution to general revenues 
from the railways. Ho explains that this railway contribution is to be assessed 
in acoordanoe witli the present separation convention, but this is not in 
itself a precise basis of assessment and indeed it would be quite 
possible witliiu the present convention to render Sir Otto’s 
recommendation nugatory. For example, if surpluses are applied first to replacing the 
sums borrowed from the depreciation fund no contribution can possibly arise. The 
Government of India assuroo that the Soerotary of State will provide in the Order in 
Counoil against a possibility such as this. On the other hand,fthey!wish to point out that 
they have for some timo been considering whether, and have now actually deoided, to 
remedy the present accounting rules under which an excessive amount of expenditure 
upon reuewals and replacements is charged to capital. The plan decided upon involves 
reducing the charges to capital and increasing the net charge both against revenue 
and against the depreciation fund. In a normal year it will mean an additional chaige 
of something liko Its. 20 lakhs against railway revenue aud they assume that there 
is no question of regarding it as inconsistent with the report, whioh clearly oould not 
intend that the centre should make payments on revenue account to the provinoes 
at the expense of an illicit expansion of tiio railway capital account. 

So far we have thought fit to set out our own views without speoifio reference 
to the views expressed by the provincial Governments. For the most part these 
take the form of asking for more for thoraseivos and of complaining that other provinces 
have beon treated too well. The cost to the central budget of the various addition¬ 
al demands now put toward is noavly a ororo a year os from the 1st. April next, 
while thoru is the further proposal that the centre should forego an additional orore 
or more a yoac by way of reduction of the jute duty not later than the 1st April 
1942. Wo wish to make it clear beyond a proadvoaturo that we see no prospeot 
whatever of being able to undertake ' additional burdens of this magnitude or indeed, 
as we have previously tried to show, of any adpreoiable sue at all. This means 
that, if concessions arc to bo made to individual provinoes, it can only be done at 
the expense of othor provinces and not of the centre and for oar part we see great 
difficulties in any redistribution of relief, which may easily create more discontent 
than it alleviates. 

Apart from those gonoral observations there are a few speoifio points whioh re¬ 
quire mention. 

Aaaam— We aro clear that Sir Otto deliberately limited the oanoellation of debt 
to that inourrod prior to tho 1st April, 1936. There are obvious reasons for suoh a 
course, but, apart from that, tho residual relief whioh he recommends is definitely 
assessed on that basis. 

Sind ,—The Government of India would point oat that the subventions proposed 
are equivalent to a capital gift of soraothiug like Rs. 20 orores, so that in efieot 
a very largo part of tho Barrage dobt is ho mg cancelled, but in oar view it is im¬ 
portant that Sind should retain an incentive to make the Barrago remunerative as a 
business proposit ; on. On tho basis of the present estimates the Barrage will ulti¬ 
mately yield a considerable net annual surplus after allowing for the oomplete cessa¬ 
tion of the subvention. 

Bihar —This arithmetical argument is clearly invalid. Tbore can be no doubt that 
if the debt had first boon made less onerous by being spread over a longer period. 
Sir Otto Nieraoyer would have assessed tho relief immediately required, not at Rs. 25 
lakhs, but at some smaller figure. 

Bengal— (a) Tho proposal that tho datum-lino of divisible income-tax reoeipts for 
tho first 5 year period should bo fixed at Rs. 12 and not 13 orores is unaooeptable. 
Tho latter figure was doubtless fixed , aftor a review of the foreoast of the central 
budgetary position yoar by year, at a mini mum, whioh would reasonably promise an 
equilibrium. At all events, that is definitely our view of the situation. 
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(b) As regards the distribution of income-tax between Bengal and Bombay, we 
clearly oan have nothing to say except perhaps to point .out that Sir Otto Niemeyer 
explains that his proposals are not based upon any uniform combination of population 
ana residence. 

_(o) We have already made it clear that we see no chanoe of being able to relin¬ 
quish any further part of the jute duty by 1942 or, indeed, by any specific date. In 
the circumstances we deem it unnecessary to argue on the merits of this proposition. 

U. P. GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The U. P, Government recognize that tho Niemeyer Report presents a oarefully 
balanced scheme which, in its main outline, stands or falls as a whole. Though there 
are certain important faotors to which they would have wished a different value to 
be given they realize that it is not practical at this stage to snggest fundamental 
changes in the soheme and put forward for solution an extremely difficult and complica¬ 
ted problem. There is, however, one important point relating to the United Provinces 
which appears to the U. P. Oovornment not to have been fnlly appreciated and 
whioh is likely to have such serious effeot on tho new constitution in the province 
that they feel bound to press it strongly on the attention of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. The U. P. Government accept the general con¬ 
clusions of the Niemeyer Report that apart from tho ultimate share in income-tax re¬ 
ceipts a temporary relief only is 'necessary in this province. The reason for 
the peonliar position of the United Provinces noted by Sir Otto Niemeyer is that 
its revenues are at present depleted bv no less than Rs. 112 lakhs annually by 
stamp in agricultural prioos. The laud revenue remission carries with it the re¬ 
mission of annual rents to tenants, amounting to tour crores and thus affecting vitally 
the whole of the agrarian position. The loss in land revenue can only be gradually 
reduced. A temporary relief is thus essential in the earlier stages of the process 
of recovery. The position for the first few years of provincial autonomy is, however, 
appreciably worse than it appears to have been realized. Tho policy for adjusting 
the land revenue demand which the Government with the unanimous approval of 
the legislatures have just embarked upon involves a somewhat slow and costly pro¬ 
cedure for settlement and revision of land revenue on the basis of the existing prices 
and the expenditure thereon in the first two years will exceed, resulting in on in¬ 
crease in land revenae receipts by substantial sums. Drastio retrenchment in pro¬ 
vincial expenditure have been effected since the slump and during the past year the 
Government have again scrutinized every item of expenditure with utmost care and 
have made and taken into account in the estimates further reductions, which in their 
judgment carry retrenchment to tho extreme limit. They have, indoed, reduoed the 
standard of administration in some cases to an unreasonably low level which cannot 
be maintained much longer. 

In addition, the legislature in the last session passed two taxation measures, in¬ 
creasing the court fees and stamp duty but the effeot of this will bo largely dis¬ 
counted daring the next few years by the depressing offset of tho debt legislation 
on the reooipts under this head, the depression being at present greater and is likely 
to be more sustained than formerly anticipated. A careful re-examination of the 
position reveals that there will be inevitably a revenue deficit of Rs. 53 lakhs 
m the first year of provincial autonomy whioh tho proposed subvention of Rs. 26 
lakhs would reduce to 28 lakhs. In the second year it is estimated that with a 
subvention of Rs. 25 lakhs there must still be a deficit of soven lakhs. This means 
that as a result of two years’ working of the new constitution the Government, even 
if it provided no fresh expenditure for developments which were urgently required, 
wonld have incurred a deficit of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

The Government feels confident that neither the Government of India nor the 
Secretary of State would oonsider it reasonable that the new Government should be 
faced at the outset with inevitable deficit on this scale. The effect of the working of 
the new constitution and on the publio attitude to finance will be most harmful. As far 
as the Government of the United Provinces oan jndge it is not the intention of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer that any other provinoe should be launched into the new constitution 
with an actual inevitable deficit. 

The Government, therefore, strongly urges that sufficient assistance should be 
given at the outset to enable the province to start not in a submerged condition. 
They suggest that the subvention be raised by Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 40 lakhs for each 
of the first three years and be fixed at Rs. 25 lakhs as proposed in the report, for 
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tho remaining two years. This would still leave the new Government with a defioit 
of Rs. 13 lakhs in the first year, bat the recovery woald at least be in eight. 

In connection with the distribution of income-tax receipts this _ Government wish 
to emphasiso the very great importaroo they attach to Sir Otto Nieyemer’s proposal 
for an early and thorough-going overhaul of the railway expenditure. 

Lastly, if it is necessary for the Governor-General at the end of five years to 
exercise his delaying power undor see. 138 of the Government of India Act so that 
a provinco'does rot at that time receive any appreciable amount of the income-tax the 
loss by the cession of subvention, would result in a serious budgetary difficulty. 

The Government, therefore, suggest that after the first period of five years until 
the reoeipts from income-tax amount to Rs. 15 lakhs a subvention should be given, 
sufficient to bring the total income-tax receipts plus the subvention to Rs. 15 lakhs. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The Bombay Government’s telegram to tho Oovornmont of India and the Secretary of 
Siate records an emphatic protest in regard to the recommendations of the Niemeyer 
Report, as no steps are proposal] to correct the position in which Bombay provinoo is 
involved by tbo inequity of (lie Meston Settlement at the cost of the city development 
schemes undertaken at the behest of the Secretary of State and the drain on the presi¬ 
dency owing to its association with Sind, The telegram referring to retrenchment 
and taxatiou measures says that public opinion is unanimous that if theso sacrifices 
were not made Bombay would have shared the benefits now proposed for provinces 
which face their financial difficulties less resolutely. Tho Bombay Government de¬ 
plores that the distribution of income-tax in the provinoes is entirely dependent upon 
the successful running of railway, the position of which is frankly disquieting. It is 
practically certain that the provinces will receive no share in the inoome-tax during 
the first live years and will be fortunate if they receive a substantial share during 
the second five years. 

Tho net results of tho recommendations as far as Bombay Presidency is concerned 
are that the provinoo is left with no expending source of revenuo untill such time 
as a share in tho income-tax proceeds is received, is faced with additional expendi¬ 
ture which must follow tho introduction of provincial autonomy, and the prospeet of 
being compelled to restore a considerable amount of retrenchment which will swal¬ 
low up tho bulk of the relief accruing from the separation of Bind and will be 
forced to abandon any hopes of expansion in such directions as education, pub- 
lio health, agriculture, animal husbandry and the like. Tho Bombay Government 
consider that the annual benefit from the separation of Bind for the next year to the 
presidency will not be more than 76 lakhs. Therefore, (tho Bombay Government ? ) 
strongly press for the cancellation of the fictitious debt created in respect of un¬ 
productive irrigation works. 

SIND GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

It is a matter of some disappointment to the Government of Sind that it has not 
been fonnd possible in the Niemeyer Report to give assistance to Sind in the form 
of substantial reduction of the Barrage debt, states a communique containing the Bind 
Government's views on the Niemeyer Report Iu the absonoe of any reasons in the 
Toport why this course is considered inconvenient, the Government of Sind are un¬ 
able to appreciate why such an arrangement should uot be given effect to, but if 
this be found impossible the proposals in the report aro accepted subject to the fol¬ 
lowing remarks: proposals Mh as regards the animal subvention and the repayment 
of tho Barrage debt to depend upon the forecast of increased revenue dno to the 
barrage proving correct. This can only happen if the normal agricultural and econo¬ 
mic condition obtain every year during the next 45 rears, but it is impossible to say 
that this condition will bo fulfilled, in particular, the forecast assumes an increase 
of Rs. 19 lakhs in the revenue iu 1947-48 and of increasing amounts for the next 15 
years owing to the levy of increased rates of land revenue assessment. The imposi¬ 
tion of these rates will also depend upon the thou prevailing agricultural and 
economic conditions. The Government of Bind, therefore, presume that the door will 
be left open for adjustment of subvention and debt repayment in case the revenue 
expectations are uot realised. In auy such readjustment Sind must be assured the 
minimum revenues required for its needs as a progressive provinoo. 
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BENGAL GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 


[ SOIU ' 


The Government of Bengal accept the proposals contained in paragraph 17 of the 
Report in regaid to the assistance to be given to certain provinces on the introduc¬ 
tion of provincial autonomy. They regard the proposals as in the nature of an 
award given after determination of the amount immediately available tor distribu¬ 
tion among the provinces and after examination of the budgetary position of the 
several oiaimants to that amount. Looked at in this light they oannot but accept 
them as fair and reasonable, though they are deeply disappointed that the imme¬ 
diate assistance to be given to Bengal, a provinoo in which by reason of what is 
now admitted to have been an unfair distribution of resources the standard of ad¬ 
ministration is admittedly low, falls far short of their orininal expectation. 

As regards the proposals relating to the distribution of taxes on income the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal while accepting the gouoral scheme desire to raise two points. 

In paragraph 30 of the report it is recommended that during the initial period the 
prescribed sura whioh centre may in any year retain .'out ;of provincial share of the 
proceeds of the taxes on income shall be the whole or such amount as together 
with any general budget receipts from tho railways will bring the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s share in the divisible total up to 13 ororos. At present the divisible total is 
approximately 12 ororcs and the Government of Bnngal suggest that this is a more 
appropriate figure. The adoption of this figure will fortify the argument advanced 
in the report in favour of ereating an interest in the provinces in securing improve¬ 
ment in revenue from income tax and railways. 

Further the Government of Bengal attach great importance to early distribu¬ 
tion of some share in the proceeds of the taxes on income among the provinces. It 
was recognised on tho introduction of the present constitution (vide Devolution Rulo 
15) that the provinces, particularly industrial provinces, were entitled to a share in the 
taxes on income and during the last fifteen yoars tho industrial provinces have had 
a legitimate grievance since that rule failed to give relief for whioh it was specially 
dosigned. In justioo to tire industrial provinces therefore it is essential that every 
endeavour should be made to expodite tho allocation to the provinces of some share 
in tho proceeds of tho taxes on income. 

In paragraph 34 of the report tho conclusion reached is that substantial justice 
will be done by fixing tho scale of distribution partly on residence and partly on 
population and in paragraph 35 it is recommended that division among the provinces 
should be according to the percentages give therein. The same percentage of 20 per 
cent, is proposed both for Bengal and Bombay. If rosidence alone had been taken as 
the determining factory, there would be little difficulty in accepting the parity be¬ 
tween Bengal and Bombay, and each would then gain at tho expense of other pro¬ 
vinces, but the Government of Bengal find it difficult to understand how parity can 
bo justified with population as one of bases for the population of Bengal is nearly 
three times that of Bombay. 

The calculations made with reference to the figures given in table three of para¬ 
graph 74 of tho report of the Fedoral Finance Committee (Percy Committee) pro¬ 
duce percentages approximately closely to those recommended by Sir Otto Niemeyer 
in reject of all provinoes, except Bengal, Bombay and Assam. As regards Bengal 
and Bombay the percentages given bv those calculations are somewhat below 25 for 
Bengal, aud somewhat above 15 for Bombay. The report does not indicate if weight- 
age has been given to Bombay, but if weightage were to be given anywhere the 
Government of Bengal would have expected to find it given to Bengal and not to 
Bombay in view of tho faot that 

(I) Bombay has obtained fortuitous relief to the oxtont of ninety lakhs from the 
separation of Sind and 

(II) For many years Bongai has through no fault of her own been compelled to 
submit to an administrative standard markodly interior to that of Bombay. 

It is possible that the incidence calculated by reference to residence alone was 
moved in favour of Bombay since the Federal Finance Committee had reported, but 
in the absence of more detailed information the Government of Bongai find them¬ 
selves unable to accept the proposed that Bengal and Bombay should be given the 
same percentage, , ....... 

As regards the jute export duty the Government of Bengal must reiterate tneir 
claim that this should on principle be treated as a provincial souroo of revenue. Tho 
jute export duty was imposed originally as an emergency measure during the war. 
After tne war and up to the onset of the trade depression jute commanded high 
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prices and the ad valorem incidence of duty was low. In 1924-25 the incidence was 
between four and live per cent. The position, however, has now changed. The 
price of jute has fallen enormously whereas the deadweight of duty has remained 
oonstant and at to-day’s prices the ad valorem incidence is over thirteen per cent. 
Again the competit'on by substitutes has increased, for instance, paper hags are now 
jargely used for the transport on cement and the adoption of bull handling of grain 
is extending. In these changed conditions tho Government of Bengal consider it 
unlikely that the export duty is now passed on to the consumer and in their view it 
is more probable that it is borno for a greater part by the producer. 

The Bengal oase was not, however, by auy moans founded entirely on’the present 
incidence of the doty. There are other oogent arguments, though of a political rather 
than economic and financial nature. Iu the first place Bengal can never rest content 
with a fiscal system which aims at protecting largely at her expense as a 
consumer the products of other provinces, while taxing per distinctive staple 

Broduct for the benefit of tho Centre, iu other words for the benefit of 

lose provinces. In the second place, the prosperity of Bengal is bound 
up with the prosperity of the jute trade. Tho Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture of 1926-28 drew attention to the risk of substitutes. They were impressed with 
the danger to prosperity of Bengal if jute failed to retain its proseut position and 
stressed the fact that if jute is to retaiu that position every effort must be made to 
maintain tho present relative cheapness of juto as compared with other fibres. The 
provincial Government share to tho full these views and are of opinion that it is 
inherently unsound that the ceutro which for this purpose means tho non-jute 
producing provinces that will command a majority in the Central Legislature should 
be financially interested in the taxation of a produot with which the prosperity of a 
comparatively small area is so vitally linkod. 

The question of export duties was examiuod at considerable length by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and one of the principles they recommended for adoption was that 
in every case the export duty should be moderate in amount. Whatever the actual 
incidence may be, it seoms clear that tho juto export duty to tho extent that it falls 
on tho consumer must raise tho world price of juto and thus put jute at a disadvan¬ 
tage with its competitors. 

Similarly to tho extent that it falls on tho producer it must reduoo the price 
which the producer would otherwise obtaiu. As loug as the amount of tho duty is 
moderate it does not have au appreciable effort in either of these directions, hence 
tho insistenoo of tho Fiscal Commission on the principle mentioned. How tho jute 
export duty up to iho commencement of the trade depression was moderate in its 
incidence, but at the present day prices it eortainly transgresses that sound principle— 
the export duty whioh works out at approximately 13 per cent ad valorem cannot 
be described as mo lenito. It appears unlikely that tho jute prices will return to 
the predepression level and tho Government of Bengal are therefore of opinion that 
a reduction of duty must be contemplated in a not distant future. 

At present financial considerations do not permit of any reduction of duty and 
the terms and implications of tho roport definitely negative the possibility of reduotion 
in future at the expousu of tho provincial Governments concerned. But unless the 
assumptions made iu the report arc entirely falsified, there will be a progressive 
improvement at the Centre and accordingly the proposal which the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment put forward for acceptance as part of tho proseut soheino of financial adjust¬ 
ment between the Ceutro and tho provinces is that at a date not later than the end 
of tho first five your period tho rate of tho duty should be reduced to a figure 
necessary to produce tho amounts uot allocated to the provinces pins any sum 
required for research and that simultaneously the perooutagu of tho proceeds of the 
duty to be assiguod to tho jute-produoiug provinces should bo increased so as to 
give tho provinces the whole amount .of uet proceeds except what is retained by 
the Centre for research. 

The Government of Beugal press most strongly for adoption of tho proposal put 
forward in the preceding paragraph. This does not involve any modification of tho 
orders-in-Couuoil now to be made nor auy addition to the resources which the 
report recommends should bo given to Bengal. At the same time it recognises the 
position as regards the rate of duty and possesses the great political advantage of 
lemoving once for all the souse of injustice under which this province has 
laboured for so many years and which if not now removed will continue to the 
prejudice of sound administration aud to the exceeding detriment of, relations 
between the Province of Bengal and other parts of India, 
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ASSAM GOVERNMENrS VIEW 

Tbe Government of Assam have examined Sir Otto Niemeyer’s proposes for 
decentralisation of the balances. It is proposed that all debts contracted prior to the 
1 st Aprjl. 1936, will be cancelled and tbe province granted an increase in jute export 
duty, a snare at a future date in income tax receipts, and a subvention of 30 lakhs. 
The Government of Assam assume that the cancellation of previous debts results in the 
sum provided in the current year’s budget for payment of interest and capital of such 
debts amounting to nearly 19 lakhs being saved and the current year’s deficit of 63 
lakhs reduced thereby. In the interests of the new constitution this Government 
would request that the remainder of the current year’s deficit so far as it refers to 
strictly provincial expenditure may also bo cancelled. Beyond this point the opinions 
of the local Government differ to some extent. The Indian member and ministers 
have read the report with profound disappointment. Thoy were looking forward 
to the provinoe being made as self-sufficient us possible so that provincial autonomy 
may have substance. It was with that intention that the Government of Assam 

Sresented before Sir Otto in addition to tho estimates of normal reooipts and expen- 
iture the estimates for such institutions as a high court, a university and medical 
and technical (including agricultural) schools. They now find that there is not only 
no room for further progress in making up the essential deficiencies, but on the 
contrary even on toe present scale of expenditure there will still be a deficit of 
about 25 lakhs to be oovered either by taxation or retrenchment. They oonsider that 
the economic condition of the people, the bulk of whom are agriculturists, does not 
permit of additional taxation. Retrenchment on tho other hand would entail curtail¬ 
ment of the services rendored at present to the public a prospect which they are 
confident no ministry under the new constitution will faoo with equanimity. 

Considering all these factors and the slender hope of an early expansion of 
revenues they think that an additional subvention of 25 lakhs iB essentially neoessary 
to put the provinoe on an oven Leel. 

The minority of the local Government though agreeing with a great part of this 
are not able to acoept the position that a deficit of 95 lakhs is involved in the 
proposals and think that they are such as with some retrenchment will just enable 
the provinoe to balance its income and expenditure in the opening years of the new 
constitution, provided that no natural calamity occurs to necessitate heavy additional 
expenditure. There will be of oourse no margin for some years to oome for any 
expansion or improvement in the standards of administration the necessity of whion 
has been particulary stressed in the discussions. Especially it is regretted that it 
will be impossible to establish a university without which tho Goveinment oannot 
control the educational system and an agricultural institute to explore tho agricul¬ 
tural needs of the provinoe. Tho recurring cost of these institutions was estimated 
at & and a half lakhs in papers put before Sir Otto Niemeyer, 

OIRSSA GOVERNMENT’S VIEW 

The following is the full text of tho telegram sent by the Orissa Government to 
the Secretary of 8tate for India and to the India Government on the recommenda¬ 
tions of Niemeyer report 

“The proposals require modification on various reasons. The draft budget lor 
1936*37, on which tho Orissa Oovornmont is now working, was originally framed 
after normal budget procedure and sciutiny by parent provinces and further scruti¬ 
nised by the Government of India. Savings or four and a half lakhs have still to bo 
found to make that budget balance on a basis of subvention of forty and a half 
lakhs granted this year without encroaching on two lakhs’ opening balance. The 
Government cannot foresee savings of more than one lakh in place of four and a 
half lakhs although all proposals for the improvement of the present retrenched 
standard have already been cut out. Even that saving can only be found by avoid¬ 
ing expenditure which is either obligatory, nairoiy ministers, and bacteriological 
laboratory in future years. Therefore the revenue deficit of this year, excluding 
subvention even on low existing post-retrenchment basis, is forty and a half pins 
three and half lakhs i. e., forty four lakhs. In fntnro years expenditure will rise 
due to legislative Assembly and other oharges whioh are incidental in t he new 
Constitution. 

Moreover, this year’s estimate is based on the lowest pay of the time scales of 
all new establishment which includes the whole Headquarters establishment and will 
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inevitably increase as tlie new incumbents draw increments. This year’s estimates 
also include only eleven months’ salary instead of twelve of the whole new 
secretariat and other headquarters staff, whereas the future budget must provide 
for twelve months. There will also be inevitable increases in other 
directions, especially in maintenance charges for buildings constructed 
from the capital grant and roads from the central reserve of the road 
fund, while the expenditure postponed this year must be eventually 
incurred. The province is a composite one with different methods of administra¬ 
tion in different parts and it is difficult and undesirable to level all parts down to 
the lowest standard. Therefore, revenue deficit in future years, even on the existing 
retrenchment basis, will be little loss than fifty lakhs and if subvention is limited as 
proposed to fifty lakhs there will hardly remain any soope for improvement of the 
existing standard. 

In particular, there wilt bo no prospoot for many years of improving education, 
agriculture and health services or of establishing a University. At present Orissa 
depends on two Universities with little voice in cither. Scope for revenue expansion 
as Sir Otto Neimeyer says, is unusually limitod. Two-thirds of the province are 
partially excluded areas and half of tho province is more backward than any part of 
India except excluded areas. Orissa’s special problems of floods and retrenchment 
of recent years has prevented even poorer maintouanoe of vital protective works, 
not to speak of the adoption of any measures rocommended by the 1928 Flood 
Expert Committee. Even with the additional fifty lakhs now proposed, the provision 
for buildings necessitated by separation is still inadequate since the provincial head¬ 
quarters, one district head-quarter and two sub-provinoial head-quarters have to be 
built up besides the Central Jail and other neoessary buildings. The opening balance 
of two lakhs givon this year will liave disappeared by the end of the year. No 
margin will bo loft for unforeseen expenditure capital or otherwise or for the 
working balance. Once it is admitted that certain provinoes and centrally adminis¬ 
tered areas must receive help from Iudian revenues, it is fair to aim at some 
common standard for those areas. But the proposals involve great disparity in 
treatment among the assisted units, giving to Orissa a subvention far lass per head 
of tho population than other units who have already a far higher standard of expen¬ 
diture per head. 

BIHAR GOVERNMENTS VIEW 

The following are the views of Bihar Government on Niemeyer Report contained 
in their Telegram to the Secretary of State 

Paragraph 17—In paragraph II, Niemeyer Report admits as past Committees have 
admitted that Bihar and Orissa is the poorest province in India. Bihar itself has 
an extremley dense population. It contributes largely to the wealth of India from its 
minerals and agriculture but derives uo financial advantage as it is not permitted to 
tax the minerals and is under the disability attaohing to no other Provinoes except 
Bengal owing to Permanent Settlement making any increase in land revenue impos¬ 
sible. The existence of mining and industrial areas is consequently an extra financial 
burden. 

Local Government urge strongly that the figuro of 45 lakhs askod for by them 
is tho minimum immediate requirements as a grant-in-aid. This figuro is fully justi¬ 
fied by financial history of the Provinco which has been starved sinoe it came into 
existence in 1912 and has had perforco to maintain a lower standard of administration 
than any other Province of India, wliioh standard has been recently lowered by the 
polioy of retrenchment which has been followed. While 25 lakhs will allow some 
increase over .expenditure in 1936-37 budget provided exoise receipts remain stable, 
this figure lakes insufficient account of the factor mentioned above. Assistance pro¬ 
posed is therefore inadequate to start the Provinoe on an even keel as proposed in 
paragraph 9. 

Paragraphs 19 to 21—Bihar debt contracted before 1st April 1636 outstanding on 
1st April 1937 will amount to 471 lakhs, of this sum 341 lakhs is pre-reform un¬ 
dated debt oarrying interest at the rate of 3 and half per cent, the balanoe of 130 
lakhs is dated repayable in years between 1941 and 1966 of whioh 30 lakhs is bearing 
interest varying between 4 and half and 5 and half and balance at 3 and three-fourth 
or less. If debt were consolidated as Appendix III repayable in 45 years, interest 
should not exceed 3 and throe-fourth per cent, giving an annual instalment of about 
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21 and three-fourth lakhs. If the debt were not consolidated, the annual budget 
saving resulting from conoellation of debt would for a few years slightly exceed mis 
figure but would rapidly deoreaso as loans are rapid and would drop to 12 lakhs in 
1956. Not more than 22 lakhs should therefore be taken as maximum annual recurring 
budget benefit resulting from debt cancellation. 

In these circumstances local Government assumed that figure of 22 lakhs in para* 
graph 21 implied that in oase of Bihar no part of decentralised balances would be 
set off against debt cancellation and the whole of deoentralised balances of about 2 
crores would be available to local Government for ways and moans and for utilisation 
to secure funds for payment of the new liability for tho Provinces after decentra¬ 
lisation of balances, viz., interest of 6 and half lakhs on Provident Funds, which 
sum is approximately all that can be realised by investment of the balanoe after 
providing for ways and means. 

The Government of India have, however, advisod in response to referenoo that 
assumption is incorrect and that Bihar will receive only a single sum of 21 lakhs 
out of its provincial balances under the scheme of decentralisation, implying that 
rest of provincial balance will be retained by Government of India as a set off to 
debt cancellation. 

If the Government of India's view is correct, Bihar wilt not only have to find 6 
and half lakhs a year to meet interest on Provident Fund but will be deprived of 
capital by investment of which this sum might have been produced. Local Govern¬ 
ment claim that on this theory the benefits which it is intended they should receive 
will be reduced not only by 6 and half laklis but by the annual value of the balance 
of 280 lakhs which will be appropriated by the Government of India. This figure they 
put at 10 and half lakhs that Being the sum by payment of which a debt of 280 lakhs 
oan be repaid in 45 years at 2 ana half per cent. The approximate net annual budget 
saving resulting from debt cancellation is, therefore, if the Government of India’s 
view is correct, reduced to 11 and half lakhs in place of 22 lakhs referred to in 
paragraph 21. 

Local Government cannot believe that Government of India's interpretation is 
correct in the ease of Bihar as on that interpretation the special assistance for Khar 
becomes largely fictitious and local Government are convinced that Niemeyer recom¬ 
mendation for net improvement of Bihar finances was intended to be the equivalent 
of a genuine grant-in-aid of 25 lakhs and this at least the looal Government olaim 
should be given without any reduotion of decentralised balances. To snm up on 
Government of India’s interpretation the Niemeyer recommendation wonld only 
benefit Bihar to the extent of 11 and a half lakhs pins 2 and a half from jnte tax 
in place of 25 lakhs which Sir Otto found necessary in the first instanoe and to 
reach Niemeyer figure of requisite assistance from debt cancellation and extra share 
in jute tax would have to be supplemented by a grant-in-aid of 10 and a half lakhs. 

Local Government are more convinced of their interpretation of the intention beeaoso 
undor the present proposals they are being deprived of an advantage whioh will 
accrue on decentralisation of balanoes to other provinces whioh are not held to be 
in need of immediate assistance. By the mothod proposed in Appendix III for con¬ 
solidation of debt, Madras is shown as befitting to the extent of twenty-six lakhs and 
Bombay to the extent of fourteen and a half which benefit is lost by provinces 
whose debts are cancelled by paragraph 21. In fact if the assignment of 45 lakhs 
claimed by Bihar cannot be given looal Government urge that in addition to 25 lakhs 
grant-in-aid they should be allowed iu some way to share the advantage given to 
provinces on liquidation of their debts against outstanding balances. 

Paragraph 3o—Local Government’s claim was that the basis of distribution should 
be wholly that of population and they still consider that as the distribution of inoome- 
tax is a balancing factor to equalise the opportunities of various provinces, a distri¬ 
bution entirely on this basis would be fair. They would therefore press for an 
increase to 12 in the percentage allotted to Bihar to compensate in future for past 
financial starvation of Bihar. 


INDIAN COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent the following to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Financo Department 

1 am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
to address you on the Indian Financial Enquiry Report submitted by Sir Otte 
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Naimevor. The Committee have carefully considered the Report and have to make 
the following observations. 

Sir Otto Niemoyer status in paragraph 3 of the Report that “from the Central 
point of view, it is clear that the financial stability and credit of India as a whole 
must remain the paramount consideration.” While the Committee did not wish to 
object to this statement of the position, they desire to point out that the needs and 
requirements of tbe Central Government are comparatively limited whereas the 
fuuotions of the Provinces aro capable of indefinite expansion. Moat of the servioes 
which are socially and economically beneficent to the people of the oountry are 
provincial in character, e. g. education, public health, agriculture and industries. 

The Committee would, in this oonneotion, reoail the observations of Sir Walton 
Layton in his report on Indian finance embodied in the report of the Indian Statu¬ 
tory Commission presided over by Sir John Simon. Sir Walter Layton stated that 
“in time of peace military budget should bo a stationary or diminishing burden 
and not an incroasiag one. National enterprises such as the Post Office and the 
Railways should feed and not bo a chargo upon the Central Exchequer; and while 
the fuuotions of the Central Government in Civil administration may be expeoted to 
grow, tho expenditure involved is a very small affair indeed, compared with that 
required for a nation-wide dovelopmout of education, for the improvement of public 
hoalth and sanitation, for tliu services charged with the great task of increasing the 
economic productivity of India and many other functions which have been definitely 
placed within tho sphere of the Provinces.” 

The Committee wish to emphasise this aspect of the question which should always 
be recognised in determining the financial relations between tbe Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments in India. Moreover, it is well-known that Provinoiai sources of 
revenue are comparatively inolastic while an examination of the new sources of 
revenue by the Fedora! Finance Committoe presided over by Lord Percy showed 
that tho prospects of increase in the direction also were not encouraging. 

It has boon tbe cousiderod viow not only of Indian oommeroial bodies and Indian 
uon-offioials but of impartial committees ana exports that India is inonrring expendi¬ 
ture on the primary functions of Government such as defenoe and maintenance of 
law and order which is as high in proportion to her wealth as Western nations, 
while her expenditure on social services such as education, sanitation, industrial and 
agricultural improvement, etc., is far behind Western standards and is in many 
directions almost non-existent. If, thoroforo, the standard of life of tho people as a 
whole is to be raised, tbe paramount importance of Provinoiai finanoe cannot be 
ignored. 

Tho present allocation of resources between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments has evoked strong criticism of ovory export enquiry from that of Sir Walter 
Layton to the Percy Federal Finance Committee. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
after reviewing such criticisms, stated in paragraph 243 that “from the point of view 
of expenditure, the oi.sontials of the position are that tbe Provinces nave an almost 
inexhaustiblo field for tho development of social services while the demands upon 
the Centre, except iu time of war or aouto Frontier trouble, are almost oonstant in 
character. Tho Provinces rarely have tho means adequate for a full development 
of their social noeds. Tho resources of tho Centro comprise those which should prove 
most capable of expansion in a period of normal progress.” It is also essential to 
emphasise that tlio advent or tho Indi an States into Federal Government would 
render difficult any subsequent roallocatiou of fiscal resources and readjustment of 
linanoial relationship between tho Centre and the Provinces or States. 

The Committee also desire to draw attention to some large assumptions made by 
Sir Otto Nietnever, which cannot be accepted by Indian pnblio opinion ana 
Indian oommeroial bodies. For instance, Sir Otto observes that “expenditure 
at the Centre cannot bo expected, consistently with safety, to deorease muoh 
below tho poiut to which it has now been reduced.” The Committee cannot 
possibly agree to this preposition in regard to Central expenditure. For 
example, tliore is unanimity of opinion on tho question that the current expenditure 
on defence is an unduly heavy item. Sir Walter Layton in his report 
on Indian Finance, referred to before, obsorves that the expenditure on defenoe in 
India bears to the total expenditure of tho Central Government a higher proportion 
than in any other oountry of the world and that since tbe high “defenoe ratio” iu 
Indian Government expenditure is partlv duo to the low level of other expenditure, 
“it remains a peculiarly burdensome one.” 
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8ir Walter Layton also mentions that “a reoent comparison oi the military 
expenditure ot the nations ot the world shows that in this respeot India is 7tb in 
the list among the great Powers and that her expenditure on armaments is between 
two or three times'.as great as that of tbo whole of the rest of the Empire outside Great 
Britain. Again, the total is not only high in itself and as oompared with other coun¬ 
tries, but it has also greatly increased as compared with the pre-war situation.” 

But even apart from military expenditure, however, there is no doubt that the 
cost of general administation is high owing to the level of salaries which bears no 
proportion to the ability of the tax-payer. The Percy Committee also drew attention 
to the opinion widely held in India that the cost of Government already exceeds 
what can properly be borne by a predominantly agricultural country and Sir Walter 
Layton too reoognised the justice of this common complaint about the cost of general 
administration. 

There is no doubt that the entire expenditure of the Government, both Central 
and Provincial, inoluding the scales of salaries, allowances, etc., needs to be read¬ 
justed on the basis of reduced price levels, depressed trade and shrinking revenues. 
Even apart from world conditions, the hard faots of Indian economy and low average 
income demand a far less costly administration. The main difficulty in regard to 
public finanoe in India arises from the fact that while the expenditure on primary 
and unproductive functions has been established at an unduly high level, the oons- 
truotive services are thereby starved unless the people ore prepared to tax them¬ 
selves farther even ia order to maintain such services. 

The Committee need hardly point out that under the New Constitution, nearly 80 
per cent, of the Central revennes have been mortgaged to the maintenance of mili¬ 
tary and civil establishments and cannot be toucbed by the future Federal Legislature. 
Even railway expenditure will, aftor the establishment of the Statutory Railway 
Board, be outside the oontrol of the Fedoral Legislature. The Committee can hardly 
feel enthusiastic about the reoommendation of a Report whoso underlying assumption 
is that the present exorbitantly high scale of Central expenditure cannot be reduced 
with the logioal corollary that taxation also cannot be reduced. The Central bndget 
has been balanoed daring the last few years only by making emergency taxation per¬ 
manent and the oredit of the Government and the surplus in the Central budget are 
hardly reflected in any improvement in the eoonomio condition of the masses. 

The Committee regret to point out that no co-ordinated plan of Federal Finance 
underlies the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer, which are frankly formulated 
with a desire to plaoate and accommodate different interests and rival claimants ac¬ 
cording to their respective political “pull.” The Committee are aware that the prob¬ 
lem of finanoial adjustments between the Centre and the Provinces is a very com¬ 
plex and difficult one and has hitherto been dealt with in a somewhat haphazard 
manner by more than one Committee and expert in the past. It was, therefore, ex¬ 
pected that Sir Otto Niemeyer would at least view the problem as a whole and deal 
with it in a comprehensive manner.after determining the needs and capacities of 
different Provinces. 

The Committee would now pass on to Sir Otto Niomeyers recommendations about 
Bengal. The Committee are glad to observe that Sir Otto acknowledges that “Bengal 
is clearly on a low standard” so far as its standard of administration is ooncerned. 
He has, therefore, reoommendod the grant of relief to Bengal as under 

Lakhs. 

Per Annum. 

Cancellation of debts leading to an annual saving of ... Rs. 33 

Allocation of additional 12 and half per cent jute 

export duty, yielding ... “ 42 


Total ... Es. 75 


Although these recommendations constitute some improvement on the inequitable 
Heston Settlement, the Committee regret to observe that full justioe has not been 
done to the claims of Bengal and the unanimous demand of its public have not been 
adequately met The Committee see no 'reason why the Government should not 
allot the balance of 37 and a half per cent of the juto export duty also to the 
Provincial Governments. While the general principles enunciated Dy Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in paragraph 22 of his Report might be valid, it is essential to point oat 
that they have little application to the peculiar conditions of Bengal. Since Bengal’s 
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economy is directly dependent upon the production trade and manufacture of jute, 
any revenue derived from this commodity is an integral part of Provincial finanoe 
and should, in equality, be assigned to the Province itself. The conditions in this 
case are rather exceptional owing to jute being a monopoly of this Provinoe. 

Moreover, although the duty might and does require revision and reduction both 
iu the interests of jute growers and juto manufacturers, the question cannot receive 
impartial consideration from tho Central Government which would be mainly inter* 
osted in realising revenue from the yield of such a duty. It is, therefore, essential 
that the Province which has a primary financial interest in jute, should be allotted 
the entire proceeds of tho duty. The low revenue of Bengal as well as_Bihw wid 
Orissa in proportion to their population was also pointedly mentioned in Sir Walter 
Layton’s Report and tho public finanoe of this Provinoo must not be deprived of the 
yield of a duty whoso incidence is almost wholly borne by its people. 

The Committee would next refer to the distribution of Income-tax. Before ooming 
to this question, however, the Committee would record their strong protest against 
tho observations of Sir Otto Niemeyer in rogard to the stabilisation of the present 
surcharges on Incomo-tax ami Super-tax. The Committee have to point out that 
tlieso observations are in the nature of “obiter dicta" and do not constitute in any 
way a part of tho Report nor are the recommendations based upon these remarks. 
Without goiug into the larger question of reform in the present system of taxation 
in the couutry, the Committee wonld point out that the Government are definitely 
committed to the removal of these surcharges which were levied owing to au 
omorgenoy aud wore of a purely temporary nature. The Committee trust that 
the Government will not take advantage of the general observations in Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s Report to perpetuate these surcharges since it would be a breach of the 
undertaking given by the Government in regard to tho removal of these surcharges. 

The other general observation of Sir Otto Niemeyer rotates to the problem of 
railway finance. In his Report Sir Otto has made the assignment of Income-tax to 
tho Provinces dependent upon improvement in the condition of railway finanoe. 
Despite past investigations into the various aspects of this problem, the oonditipn 
of railway finance is causing sorious anxiety ana requires immediate and substantial 
efforts to improve it o ffectively. Tho Committee trust that railway expenditure would 
be completely overhauled aud economy effected in all possible directions along with 
efforts to attract traffic. In this oonnoetiou the Committee would suggest that the 
losses on the strategic railways should be charged to the military budget |and all 
waste and extravaganco iu the railway administration should be prevented. Efforts 
should also bo male to attract traffic and enhance revenue by co-ordination with 
other means of transport. 

As regards tho distribution of taxes on iucome as between the Federation 
aud Provinces as well as between the various Provinces ‘inter se,’ the 
Committee have to express disappointment at tho recommendations in tbe 
Report, As regards tho manner of distribution, the Committee oannot help 
observing that in trying to avoid rigid pendautry, Sir Otto Niemeyer has applied a 
mere rule-of-thumb method which is obviously hapazard. Sir Walter Layton in 
enunciating the general principles of financial relations stated that the only simple, 
intelligible and equitable basis of distribution of centrally oolleoted taxes in accor¬ 
dance with the needs of the various Proviuoes is that of population. This basis has 
precedents in several Federations including those within the British Empire. The 
application of tho rough-and-roady compromise made by Sir Otto Niemeyer between 
the principle of residence has been particularly unfortunate so far as Bengal is 
conoerned. For while the Percy Committee recommended for allocation to Bengal 
tho amount of Rs. 405 lakhs out of a total amount of Rs. 1,350 lakhs available for 
distribution to the Proviuoes, i. o. 30 per oont of the total amount, Sir Otto Niemeyer 
recommends tho allocation of only 20 per cent to the Province of Bengal. Even 
taking into aooonut tho net total yield or Income-tax which was envisaged by the 
Percy Committee at Rs. 1,720 lakhs, the share of Bengal comes to about 24 per cent 

The Committee of the Chamber also desire to point out tbat while tbe per¬ 
centage recommended in Sir Otto Niemeyer’s Report for transfer to the provinces 
is tho percentage ratio of only 50 per cent of tho net yield of Rs. 6 orores only at 
the present figure, tiio percentage recommended by the Percy Report is the percen¬ 
tage of the total net yield of Iuoomo-tax, as shown above. Thus in addition to 
having been severely handicapped along with the other Provinoes by Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s recommendations in regard to the distribution of Inoome-tax only to tho 
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extent of 50 per cent of the net yield. Bengal has been further hit adversely even 
as regards the allocation of the percentage of this 50 per cent to her. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, therefore, the Committee think that the financial 
relief recommended in Sir Otto Nieraeyor’s Report would not enable her to expand 
her social services or pursue a oonstruotive programme of national welfare and they 
trust that the question of the allocations of the whole of the iute export duty as 
well as the question of assignment of a really fair share of income-tax revenue 
would receive the favourable consideration of the Government of India aud the 
Secretary of State before orders on this subject are finally placed on the table of 
the House of Parliament. 

U. P. COMMERCE CHAMBER'S VIEW 

The Committee of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce addressed 
Iho following letter to the Secretary to Government of India, Finance Department, 
Simla, commenting on the report of Sir Otto Nieraeyer that the maintenance of the 
stablility at the Centre should be the main criterion in any financial adjustments 
between the Centre and the Provinces. They are seriously disappointed to note that Sir 
Otto considers the present expenditure at the Centre as an irreducible minimum. 
The Committee have no doubt whatsoever that unless expenditure at the Centre and 
specially under the heads Army and Homo Charges is reduced, the various provinces 
will never be able to develop the nation-building departments and the condition of 
the masses would remain as deplorable as it is to-day. The various enquiries which 
have been held during the past few years into tho financial position of the Govern¬ 
ment have been merely patch-works without even an attempt to touch the main 
problem, and the enquiries of Sir Otto are no exception. The Committee think that 
his recommendations are more palliatives designed to make somehow a start with the 
plan of the so-oalled Provincial Autonomy. 

“In order to maintain the present exponsivo raaohinory at the Centre and possibly 
to find out additional moans lor the upkeep of the expensive future Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Sir Otto has suggested that the rates of income-tax and super-tax in India 
specially on the higher incomes aro by no means excessive. In his opinion the 
genera} scheme of Indian taxation (Central and Provincial) operates to relievo the 
wealthier oommercial classos to an extent whioh is unusual in taxation schemes, 
and there would be no jostifiablo ground of complaint if a slight correction of that 
anomaly wore maintained. Although this view of Sir Otto is not apart of his re¬ 
commendations, still it is likely to pre-judicially affeot tho interest of oommercial 
classes. The Committee of the Chamber do not agree with tho views of Sir Otto that 
the soheme of Indian taxation operates to roliove tho wealthier commerial classes. In 
their opinion the commercial classes arc made to contribute more thau they oan real¬ 
ly afford to. The preseut surcharges on inoome and super-tax were imposed at a time 
when the economic depression was at its height, and it will be nothing less than a 
breach of faith if the Central Government agrees with tho views of Sir Otto and trios 
to perpetuate tho remaining surcharges, when the cut of servioe has been restored 
long ago. In order that tho views of Sir Otto Niomeyer in this connection may not 
be taken for granted, the Committee strongly suggest that the present schemo of 
taxation in the country in general and the commercial classes in particular should 
be examined without further delay. 

“With regard to the financial position of the Railways, the Committee are glad 
to note that Sir Otto has also taken a serious view of tho position. The Chamber 
along with many important commercial bodies in the country has for a very long 
time been stressing the necessity for the co-ordination of tho various forms of trans¬ 
port and the curtailment of heavy railway expenditure but without any result Tho 
Committee are therofore strongly of the opinion that in the interest of tne tax-payer, 
the existing position of Railway expenditure should be immediately examined, by an 
expert Committee with a majority of non-official members from the Legislature and 
the public life of the country. The Committee think that unless the position of the 
Railways is oxamined and waste is stopped the condition of the Central Budget can 
never be improved and the Railways may once again become a drain on the public 
purse. 

“The Committee welcome the decentralisation and consolidation of debt charges 
and the annual subvention of Rupees 25 lakhs for five years granted to tho United 
Provinces, but they aro disappointed to find that tho United l’rovinoes has been re¬ 
commended only 15 per cent share in the residue of income-tax whereas, other 
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deficit provinces e. g., Bengal have been granted a bigger share in income-tax residue 
in addition to tho Jute Tax. The committee hope that the Central Government would 
ureas for adequate relief to the United Provinces Government in the matter, and 
thereby enable it to keep up the higher standard of work in various department . 

ORISSA COMMERCE CHAMBER’S VIEW 

The Orissa Chamber of Commerce considered the recommendations of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer in regard to the subvention to Orissa and issued a statement in the course 
of which it regards to observe that Sir Otto did overlook tho responsibilities devolved 
on the Governor to administer the partially excluded area in Orissa, a permanent deficit 
area, being 60 per cent of the total area of Orissa and incurring even now a deficit of 
Rs. 28 lakhs on the present low standard of administration. 

’Thus’, the statement continues, ’neither the Orissa Legislative Assembly is left 
with any expanding revenue to spend on nation-building departments nor the Gov¬ 
ernor is left with tho option to draw any appreciable sum from the general reoeipt 
of Orissa to develop these partially excluded areas. On the other hand, any strict, 
interpretation of his responsibilities, by the Governor, will create undesirable and 
constant friction botween him and the legislature'. 

The Chamber strongly disap proves ‘tho arbitrary and pedantic system of distribu¬ 
tion of income-taxes to' the provinces as suggested, and recommends that it should 
to on a purely population basis and apprehends “undesirable bickerings and compli¬ 
cations when tho Federal Legislature will distribute Federal excises to the provinces”, 
if the system of distribution bo accepted. 

The Chamber in conclusion feels that the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer 
in regard to the help from tho oentro is inadequate and condemns Orissa adequate 
subvention so as to onsure reasonable ‘per capita' expenditure in the province to 
raise Orissa’s economic and trade prosperity and provide reasonable minimum expan¬ 
sion to the particular excluded aims, 




The 0. P. Unemployment Committee Report 


(SAPRU COMMITTEE REPORT) 

The following is a summary of the main conclusions and recommendations of the 
IT. P. Unemployment Committee, as given in the report itself and published in 
January 193o 

Civil Engineers 

Unemployment amongst civil engineers has increased since the stoppage of 
reornitment to the Buildings and Rosas Branch and has become much more acute 
since the stoppage of recruitment in the Irrigation Branch consequent on the finan¬ 
cial depression sinoe 1931. It is recommended— 

(1) that the polioy adopted in connection with Buildings and Roads in 1922 
should be reconsidered and revised to secure adequate supervision to all Government 
buildings and roads; 

(2) that stringent rales and regulations should bo laid down to make it compul- 
for Municipal and District Boards to have qualified engineers and overseers to 
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(3) that in order to seoure'roliability and efficiency of execution of contract work 
it should be ruled that A and B class contractors must have qualified engineers as 
employers or partners and all C class contractors should similarly have overseers as 
partners or employers; 

(4) That to secure compliance with these recommendations the existing laws and 
rales may be amended, if necessary. 

Mechanical ano Electrical Engineers 

Some arrangements should be made for affording opportunities to Meohanioal and 
Electrical Engineering students for receiving practical training. For instance, while 
placing Government orders with firms it may be stipulated that subject to other 
terms and prices being the same, preference will be given to-firms that will afford 
facilities for praotical training of Indian engineers recommended by Government. 

Graduates in Mining and Metallurgy 


metallurgy, but unfortunately, yonng men belonging to tho United Provinces have 
hitherto been slow in availing themselves of the educational facilities offered by 
that University; 

(3) It is necessary that some well-thought-out system for imparting such practical 
training to civil, meohanioal and electrioal engineers should bo provided, and this 
may necessitate some consultation with, ana co-operation on the part of some 
departments of the Government, faotories and the big industries, in these provinces, 
and possibly outside. The preparation of suoh a scheme should be left to experts. 
Steps may also be taken to prepare a scheme to complete the practioal side of the 
ednoatiou of meohanioal and electrioal engineers so that they be fit for immediate 
employment by the Government and industrial ooncerns. 


Chemist 

While graduates in ohemistry suooeed more than others in getting employment 
they are not always fairly treated by their employers. The employers not unoften 
break their oontraots with their employees. The remedy for these trained scientific 
employees is to organize themselves to enable them to deal effectively with unsatis¬ 
factory and unsympathetic employers. 

Produots of the Technological Institute 

No recommendations regarding the pToduots of the Teohnologicai Institute can be 
made, aa the percentage of employment among them is high and very satisfactory. 
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who may seek sue h education, and after an examination, held by a duly constituted 
authority, the successful candidates should be granted a diploma ; 

(8) In future, Government should employ exclusively, in their hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries, such qualified men as pharmaoists ; 

(4) Suitable legislation should be passed, organizing this profession, examination, 
and the grant of diploma, 'and penalizing the employment by private agenoiea of 
unqualified men. 

Dentistry 

A school of dentistry should be established! at King George’s Medical College, Luc* 
now, and suitable legislation, modelled on the English Act of 1921, should be passed, 
prohibiting, in fature, the practice of dentistry by persons, other than those on the 
dentists’ register, kept by the Dental Board of these provinces, to be created 
by that Act. 

Law 


(1) The legal profession, in these provinces, is far too crowded, with the oonse- 
qnence that there is a great deal of unemployment in it. It is, and out to be, a 
very honourable profession ; bnt it has lost a great doal of prestige,;m these provinces, 
and, unless some measures are taken to recognise the profession, we are afraid that 
in a few years’ time, the conditions of the profession will be even worse. 

'---— in these provinces should be divided, at their option, in- 


, exclusively.*to the proper function of a 
who will appear, in courts of law, to examine witnesses, to 
all other work, which properly falls within the provinoe of 


( 1 ) 

to two oiasses, viz. 

(a) those, who will restrict themselves, 
counsel, that is to say, 
argue oases, and to do 
a counsel; 

(b) those, who will apply themselves, exclusively, to the drafting of legal do¬ 
cuments, and doing ail such other acts, as may be necessary, for the completion of 
a legal transaction, or the progress of a law suit or a legal proceeding in a oourt of 
law. In their case partnerships should not only be allowed out encouraged. 

£ A member of one class should not be allowed to encroach upon the province 
other, though it should be open to a member, who merely ‘acts’ to oonsult 
a person performing the fnnotion of a counsel. 

(3) Arrangements should be made, by the universities and the Bar Council, for 
giving training to law stndents at the various universities, in oonveyanoing, drafting 
and pleadings. 

(4 Legislation should be passed, iu order to guard against the evils resulting 
from Die employment of unqualified draftsman, and also to protect trained lawyers 
doing the work of draftsmanship. It is necessary that _ there should be some legis¬ 
lation, providing that no petition or application by a litigant, which he intends to 

£ reseat to a oourt of law, shall be drawn up, for him, by anyone, except a qualified 
iwyer ; and, further, that a registrable document shall not be received, for registra¬ 
tion, by the Registration department, unless, on the face of it, it bears the certificate 
of a qualified lawyer that it has been drafted by him on instructions received from 
the exeoutant, an exception being provided in the case of a testamentary document, 
whioh a person writes in his own baud, or where suoh a document is written, for 
him and at his instanoe, by any person, other than a qualified lawyer under- 
oironmstancea, in which it coala not be written of drawn up by a qualified lawyer or 
draftsman. 

. (8) While a student may attend the chambers of a practising lawyer {during the 
oouree of his studies, or even after taking his law degree, if that is considered to 
be necessary, the old rale whioh required, in the case of a vakil, that he should 
have pat in some years of practice in a district court, before he applied for permi¬ 
ssion to practioe at the High Court, should be restored. 

(6) A senior bar should be created and there should be the institution of King’s 
Counsel, which prevails not only in Self-Governing Dominions, but also in some of 
the Grown colonies, provided, of course, that those who shall aooept the higher 
status, shall also aooept all the obligations, whioh are aocepted by Flag’s Counsel in 


Tl) (a) The subject of legal eduoation at the universities must reoeive greater 
attention than it has hitherto done, provision being made for adequate instruction in 
subjects, which have hitherto not received due attention. 

(b) A Council of Legal education should be created consisting of the repreaenta- 
tivea of 
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(1) the teachers of Law and Civics; 

(h) some eminent lawyers whose function mast be to promote higher legal 
education; (iii) some judges. 

(2) The course of study for a Law degree should not bo less than three years ; 

(3> There mast be liaisou established between the Kaoulty of Law ana the Bar 

Connoil, and the work of teaching should be divided between the two ; 

(4) A larger number of teachers, more adequately paid than they are, at present, 
should be employed for legal education ; 

(5) Concerted aotiou must be taken, by all the universities in these provinoes ; and 
(6j If the lengthening of the course' of study should affect the candidates for 

judicial service adversely, in respect, of the age qualification, the rules should accord¬ 
ingly be changed. 


Other Professions 

(1) There i3 great need for creating and developing some new professions, so 88 
to provide new careers for our young men. 

( 2 ) Apart from such professions, as pharmacy and dentistry, professions, such as 
aooountauoy, architecture, librarianship, insurance work, secretariat work, ana journa¬ 
lism, can bo, and should be created in these provinces. Instruction in aooountanoy, 
and insurance work, and secretariat work, should bo provided for by tho universi¬ 
ties, along with, or in addition to, the course proscribed for the B. Com. Examina¬ 
tion. They should institute separate diplomas iu all these subjects. Possibly, some 
of the subjects could bu taught, at an earliar stage, in the secondary schools or the 
intermediate oolleges. 

(3) Tho universities should arrange for u course of instruction in journalism and 
librarianship and should instituto diplomas in these subjeots. 

(4) We think the very meagre instruction in architecture now given at Roorkee 
should be expanded iuto a separate diploma class in architecture, branching off 
from the main civil engineering class after the first year. We reoommend this 
beoause the subject of architecture has considerable kinship with the subjeot of 
oivil engineering for which the Roorkee College is tho best institution in this oonntry. 

(JovBRNiuwr Service 

(1) There are certain departments, which are admittedly overworked, and there are 
certain others, such as United Provinces Service of Engineers, olass (ii), irrigation, 
Hydro-electric branch, which are waitiug for development. 

(2) There are other departments, such ns Public Health, which are said to be over¬ 
worked and there are oertain other departments like Medioal, in which reornitment, 
though, not wholly stopped, has been restricted. Apart from the fact that such 
restriction has oaused unemployment, it has also affected the efficiency of these 
departments. 

(3) A considerable amount of unemployment must be attributed to the retrench¬ 
ment of about 2,000 to 3,000 employees, in the /Settlement department 

(4) The United Provinoes Oivil Judicial Service appears to be partioularly over¬ 
worked. and in the interest of efficiency, and to avoid delays in disposing of judioial 
work, the strength of the cadre of tho judicial service, and the staffs of oivil oourts, 
should bo increased. 

(5) It is impossible to make any definite recommendations, as to the restorations 
of posts iu certain departments, or the now pests to be added as this is a matter 
for separate departmental inquiries but; 

(a) Government should take in hand, either direotiy or through small depart¬ 
mental committees, the question of restoration of posts, which have been retrenched, 
or the addition of such posts as may bu necessary, having regard to the nature of 
work in each department, aud tho arrears that there may bo in it. Probably, suoh 
restoration could not take place, ail at onuo, but there must be a graduated scheme 
of restoration, and plans for such development should be prepared by the depart¬ 
ments concerned. 

(b) Except iu regard to thoBo appointments, for whioh university education Is 
necessary or useful, own standards for subordinate services and recruit new men, 
either through competitive examination, or by selection, according to the needs of 
each department. 

(o) In regard to the subordinate services, which attract by far the largest number 
of our young men, the age-limit for entrance should be reduced. This wul prevent a 
great deal of wastage at the universities, by enabling young men, after the oomple- 
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tion of their secondary school edooation, to enter life, without the neoessity of 
possessing university degrees. 

(d) The Public Servioe Commission, whioh has been recommended under the 
new constitution for the provinces, should be oreated at an early date, and in future, 
the oonduct of competitive examinations, and generally, tho recruitment of candidates 
for suoh appointments, should be placed in the hands of Public Service Commission. 

(el There must be a Local Self-Government service created, and appointments, 
whioh are, at the present moment, made by municipal and district boards, and in 
regard to which there is very unhealthy canvassing, should, in future, be filled up, 
out of a waiting list of candidates, maintained by the Ministry of Local Government. 
When a board, munioipal or district, desires to fill up a certain appointment, it must 
apply to the Ministry oonoerned, and the Ministry concerned, may, in the oase of each 
appointment suggest three names, out of whioh the hoard may select any. Rules and regu¬ 
lations with regard to such service, employments, security of tenure, promotions, etc., 
should be framed, and in the event of dismissal, a member of such service should 
have a right of appeal to the Ministry of Self-Government, or the Public Servioe 
Commission. 

(f) The rules, regarding the age of retirement, shontd be rigorously enforced, and 
with a view to give a fair chance to young men, n> extension should be granted, 
to any public servant, after he has completed the 55th year of his age* 

(g) Men, who have retired from Government service, should not be employed by 
local bodies, if and whea, young men, possessing the necessary qualifications, aro 
available for suoh appointments. 

AOBIOUliTffRE—ACRICPLItJllAt, INSTITUTES AND THEIR PRODUCTS 

(1) There is appreciable unemployment among the students who have received 
training at the Agricultural College, Cawnpore, and suoh men do not appear to have been 
employed, in any appreciable numbers, by big zamindars. in those provinoes. 

(2) Thera is justification, for the complaint, that the ednoation, which is given to 
the students of the Agricultural College, and also at the agricultural schools, is more 
theoretioal than praotioal. Steps should be taken, to provide for some practioal training 
in agricultural institutes, and where it is possible, they should bo attached, for a 
certain period of time, to Government farms, or tamindaris, to enable them to acquire 
some praotioal knowledge of tho working of agricultural operations, and the institution of 
lamtndari. At the end of the praotioal training suoh students should reoeive a 
certificate of their fitness as praotioal farmers from some oompetent authority whioh 
may be presoribed by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(3) It is desirable that graduates and -tho diploma holders of tho Government 
colleges and schools should be encouraged to follow soientific farming within the 
provinoes as a means of earning tboir living and recruitment for Government servioe 
m the department should be made from among those graduates and diploma holders 
who have done practical farming for a certain number of years. In the case of 
snob men the rnies relating to age for recruitment should be amended accordingly. 
Further it is neoessary, to strengthen the Government Agricultural department by the 
addition of its staff of scientifically trained farmers with practical experience. 

Agriculture as a Profession 

(1) It is extremely doubtful whether tho schemes of colonization, whioh have 
been taken in hand, will make any appeal, to that section of the educated classes, 
whioh has no oonnection with land, though, it is likely, that suoh schemes may bo 
helpful in removing unemployment, in the oase of those among the educated classes, 
who belong to the agricultural community, or who have no connections with village 
life, or who have imbibed, in their early life, some agrionltnral tradition. 

(2) It is very doubtful as to whether snbsidiary industries, suoh as fruit-growing, 
dairy-farming, market gardening, floriculture, sericulture, poultry-farming, canning, 
pisciculture spinning and weaving, oarpet-making, clay-modelling, roup-making, pottery, 
cattle-breeding, will attract a large number of our educated men, unless they are 
adequately trained and finanoed, or subsidized for such industries, though several of 
these industries, can be, and should be, developed, with advantage to the oountry. 

(9) The development of dairy-farming is a possible avenue of progress provided, 
the law. relating to the adulteration of food-supplies is stiffened, and an adequate 
knowledge of the subieot and funds are available, and tho public are prepared to pay 
for unadulterated milk and products. 

(4) There is scope, for the employment of educated men, as farm managers, and 
as estate managers, provided, proper training is given to young men, and arrangements 
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made for giving them opportunties, to acquire practical knowledge of these subjects, 
In this matter, it is necessary that the point of view, of the big zamindars, should also 
undergo a change. 

(5) The provincial Government should press the Central Government to take steps 
to inaugurate some policy which will raise the price level of agricultural products 
in the country. Vide Mr. Mr. T. Gavin Jones' note on page 243 of this report which 
we commend to the careful consideration of the Government. 

Industries 

(1) To supplement the result of the industrial survey made in the years 1921-22 
and in view of the altered situation a detailed industrial and economic survey, of 
these provinces, should be made, with a viow to find out what industries, big or 
small, can be developed. 

(2) Industrial research workshops should be established, and, if possible, they 
should be located at different university centres, where there are good science labora¬ 
tories, or at important industrial centres. 

(3) The grid system under the control of Sir William Stampe, which has already 
found employment for a number of educated men, should be further developed and cheap 
electricity should be supplied, for the development of big industries, as can be run, 
more effectively and cheaply, by the use of powor. 

(4) So far as small-industries, in these provinces, are concerned, a speoial official should 
be deputed to Bengal, to study the working of the Bengal scheme, referred to, in 
our report; and, subject to adaptations to local needs and conditions, a scheme, for help¬ 
ing educaded young men, in starting small industries, should be prepared, and a 
beginning shoufd be made, in this respect, in certain centres, in these provinces. Not 
only should the young men, adopting such careers, be subsidized, under rules framed 
by the local Government, hut they should also be helped, by expert advice. 

(5) For the proper organisation and development of small industries, Government 
should take steps to collect authoritative information in regard to the running of 
small industries in Japan and in European countries. 

(6) The recommendations of the industries Reorganization Committee, in regard to 
sugar aud oil, deserve support and the claims of the textile and leather industries 
may also be pressed, but if Government are called upon, by private capitalists, to 
give them any assistance in this matter, it must be on the distinct understanding, 
that they will employ a certain number of qualified educated men, for technical work, 
in their concerns, irrespective of any considerations of caste or creed. 

(7) The glass industry is an industry, in which the provinces are more vitally 
interested, and, therefore, the decision of the Government, refusing to aocept the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, for the protection of glass industry, should be 
revised. If the glass industry receives any assistance from the Government, Govern¬ 
ment should demand, from those interested in it, that they shall employ a certain 
number of qualified educated young men, belonging to these provinces, in their con¬ 
cerns. So far as the recommendations of the Industries Reorganisation Committee 
inolude the development of glass industry they also deserve support. 

(8j The recommendations of the Industries Re-organisation Committee that speoial 
attention should be paid to the marketing of the products of cottage industrialists, 
giving them expert advice, and carrying on experimental research work, should be 
given effeot to. 

(9) Steps should be taken— 

(a) to bring qualified eduoated men into •touch with commercial houses for 
employment; and 

(b) to foster and encourage the organization of co-operative stores, wherever possible, 
employing educated men who have received proper training in salesmanship eto. 

(1.0) Particulary, the recommendation of the Industrial Finance Committee that 
the minor industries and many of the cottage industries in the United Provinces 
require some better form of organisation, than that provided by the Arts and Crafts 
Emporium, to link the purchaser with the manufacturer, to improve the quality of 
work produced by artisans, to help them financially and to obtain for them more 
remunerative prices is supported. 

For all these purposes, an institution working on joint stock lines hearing the title 
of the United Provinces Financing and Marketing Company, Limited, should be esta¬ 
blished at an early date. Such a company, by itself, should secure employment to a 
certain number of educated men, and if the work of marketing is developed, it may 
provide employment to a number of trained men. 
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(11) It is essential to the development of industries tb&t the present system of 
the adjustment of railway goods freight rates should he considered by a competent 

[committee appointed to examine into the incidence of railway freight oharges on the 
industries of the country with a view to the encouragement and development of in* 
dustries and the internal trade of the country, found advisable to appoint a perma¬ 
nent railway freight tribunal to fix railway freight throughout India in the interest of 
all concerned, 

(12) (a) The Director of Industries department should be an expert in industrial 
matters and possess a larger number of experts for technical advioe on such indus¬ 
tries. major or cottage, as may be developed ; and that the head of the department 
should he a practically trained industrialist. 

(b) The department shonld have a separate and well organized intelligence and 
publicity branch, which should furnish necessary information, to industrialists and 
persons, interested in industrial careers, by publishing leaflets, or pamphlets, on various 
industries and giving the necessary information, in regard to each one of them. 

Technical, Industrial and Vocational Education 

(1) There is a great and growing demand, for the expansion of industrial and 
vocational education in these provinces. 

(2) The following recommendations of the Kharegat Committee are supported s— 

(a) that there must be adequate facilities for industrial training ; 

(b) that, in addition to folly staffed and well-equipped central schools and com¬ 
mercial extension courses, arrangements should be made, for giving an indnstaial bias 
to the training, imparted at general educational schools : 

(o) that arrangements should be made with firms, factories as master craftsmen for 
t aping students as apprentices, suitable fees being paid to them, for the purpose. 

(d) that elementry industrial schools for boys, and tutional classes for artisans, 
should be maintained ; 

(3) The right oonrse to follow wonid -not bo to diminish the existing facilities for 
technioal education bat to recognize and remodel them so as to make them more 
efficient. 

^ It is not enough to establish new industrial or vocational schools, or to re- 
or re-organize the existing ones, without, at the same time, oreatiug an agency, 
for placing the products of these technical schools, and for establishing them in new 
oareers. Without this, the multiplication of the industrially aud vocationally trained 
yonng men, who oannot settle down in life, may acoentnate the problem of unem¬ 
ployment and may create fresh difficulties, both for Government ana society. 

(5) Regional vocational guidance authorities, consisting of teachers and represen¬ 
tatives of other interests, suoh as, commerce and industry, should be created, by the 
Ministry of Industries, in these provinoes. The vocational guidanoe authorities should 
not only takB an interest in vocational education, bat should also be under an obliga* 
tion to establish contacts with educational institutions and actual industries of the 
locality or the neighbourhood aud to help the products of suoh schools, in seouring 
employment in suoh industries. 

(6) Where there exists a large and well-dofiaed industrial or commercial area, 
within the territory of a district or a group of districts, regional committees, to 
look after the educational interests of that area and to help qualified young men, 
should be created. ..... , 

J 7) The importance and necessity, of developing apprenticeship industries and 
to, should be emphasized. This will only revive a very old tradition in Indian 
industries and crafts. .... 

(8) Government should undertake, through the Industries department, or any 
other department, the publication of pamphlets, regarding the careers, more or less, 
on the models of the pamphlets, issued by the Board of Education or the Ministry 
of Labour in England, 

Advice to Parents and Boys as to Careers 

(1) Some steps shonld be taken to afford advice to parents, in regard to the in¬ 
tellectual capacity of their boys, and their suitability for certain oareers. 

(2) Head masters assisted by other teachers in theBe provinoes, should be asked to 
oarefully watch the intellectual capacity of the boys from the very start of their 
school education. 

(3) If there are no psvcho-teehnical experts available among the head masters 
or school masters, who have made a study of modern psyohologioal methods, in the 
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field of educational and vocational guidance, than one or two experts should be en- 
gaged, for a temporary period, from England, who would give the necessary training 
to our school masters, or, in the alternative, two or three sohool masters from India 
should be deputed to England, on other foreign countries, for the study of these 
methods, so that, on their return, they may help in the development of those methods 
in these provinces. 

(3) Arrangement should be made for the study of and research in experimental 
and educational psychology in various universities. 

Ors Recommendations as to Education ‘Generally 

(1) While it should be the aim of primary education to remove illiteracy, it should 
also be its prinoipai aim to qualify boys, to become better agriculturists, and more 
useful members of village communities. Primary education, as it is given at present, 
is ineffective partly because it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon rural and agri¬ 
cultural needs, and partly because the age-limit is too low. 

(2) Primary education should be brought more into line with rural needs and 
agricultural conditions, and enable boys, reading at primary schools, to beoome more 
efficient members of the agricultural community. 

(3) Tho ago-lirait for the purpose of primary education, should be raised to 12 
or 13 and every child should remain at school for at least six years. If this is done 
primary eduoahon will not only become more efficient, but also find employment for 
a number of teachers. 

(4) We strongly recommend that the compulsory primary eduoation be extended 
all over the province os in cur opinion without it economic prosperity oannot be 
bnilt up. In this connection for the spread of primary and adult education it Is 
worthwhile considering how far the agency of broadcasting can be called in aid. 

Secondary Education 

(1) The underlying policy of the resolution of the local Government, in regard 
to the secondary education, dated Aug. 8, 1934, is Bound, and the High Sonool 
Examination should have two kinds of certificates—one certifying completion of the 
course of secondary education aud qualif yiug for admission to industrial Commercial 
and agricultural schools aud the otherjqualifymK for admission to Arts and Soienoe 
colleges, 

(2) The intermediate course, if tho high School course is curtailed by one year, 
should bo extended to three years, aud should bo of four parallel types: (1) Indus¬ 
trial, (2) Commercial. (3) Agricultural and (4) Ar ts and Soienoe. 

(3) Secondary schools should provide m nch more diversified courses of study, 
care being taken to give more practical, than theoretical, education to the boys. 

(4) The industrial courses in secondary schools should aim at giving teohnioal 
training, of general character, desiguod to develop skill of hand and eye and cultivate 
practical aptitudes, so as to predispose them towards industrial life. 

Proper agencies should be created, for advisiug boys, as to their careers. 

University Education 

1. The number of students, soeking admission into the universities, has increased 
appreciably, 

2. No arbitrary limit, for tho admission of studonts into the universities, should 
be prescribed in view of the recommendations of (.a) secondary education, (b) techni¬ 
cal and vocational education (c) reduction of age-limit, for the appointment to 
subordinate Government service etc., which will have the effect of automatically 
reducing the number of students at the universities. 

3. While no arbitrary limit to admission of students should be prescribed, there 
should be greater strictness exeroised, in the matter of admission. The universities 
should be under no obligation, to take in mon, who have passed their Intermediate 
Examination or School Leaving Examination, in third class, except in rare oiroum- 
stanoes, when the Admission Committee is satisfied that the student has taken the 
third olas8, due to illness, or some other satisfactoy reason, but is likely to do well 
at the university. 

4. While education, in what aro called humanities, is concerned, universities 
should not be discouraged, greater stress should be laid on soientifio and vocational 
eduoation. 

5. So far as research work, oonducted at the universities is concerned, universities 
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should study tbs need of industries, and encourage suoh research, in particular, as 
may be of practical use to tbe industries. 

8. Thpie should be some system of coordination between different universities 
so as to Secure the uniformity of standards and prevent unhealthy competition. 

7. Steps should be taken to establish contacts between the science department 
of the universities and industrialists and businessmen, and such departments of the 
universities should devote themselves, not solely, or exclusively, to higher aoademic 
research in abstraot branches of scientific knowledge, but also undertake research, 
which may prove to be helpful to the industries, or to the economio development of 
the country. If, for this purpose, it is necessary to give more funds to the soienoe 
departments of the universities, such funds should be given to them. 

8. An advisory committee should bo constituted to advise the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, in regard to the grants, that are to be made to tbe universities for reasearch 
work, ana that on such advisory committees not only the universities but also busi¬ 
ness, trade, industry aud agriculture, should be represented. This may, ultimately, 
lead to the establishment of a Counoil of Research. 

9. The problem of Indian students, in England, requires careful consideration, 
and both Government and Indian parents should oxorcise greater discrimination, in 
sending young men to foreign countries, merely for academio education, while those, 
who are likely to benefit by eduoation at Oxford or Cambridge, or other British or 
foreign universities, or who go there, with the objeot of carrying on post-graduate 
research work, should certainly receive encouragement. 

Hoabds of Employment 

1. An Appointment Board, for the graduates of all the five universities, in these 
provinces, including the products of suoh institutions, as the Haroonrt Butler Techno¬ 
logical Institute, the Agricultural Colleges, Allahabad. Cawnpore. and the Engineering 
College at Roorkee should be established more or less, modelled on the Appoint¬ 
ments Board at Cambridge. 

2. The Appointments Board should consist of the vice-chancellors of the univer¬ 
sities, certain heads of departments, suoh as education, industries and agriculture, 
and some public mon. and a certain number of businessmen, European and Indian. 

3. Power should be given to this board, to appoint a working committee. 

4. Thie Board should be financed, partly by Government and, partiy by the 
universities. 

fi. Similarly, there should be a board created, for the products of secondary 
sohools, intermediate colleges, vocational schools, medical and agricultural schools 
and industrial schools, and this board should consist of the director of public instruc¬ 
tion, directors of industries and agricnltnre, head masters, inspectors of schools, and 
a certain number of non-ofilcials, zamindars and businessmen. This board should be 
financed by Government. 

6. These boards should be required to collect statistics of employment among the 
graduates, of the universities, ana the products of secondary schools, and interme¬ 
diate colleges, eto. and from the soureos indicated in no. (I). 

The following were the signatories of the Report 


TeJ Bahadur Sapru, Ahmad Said, Jwala Prasad, 
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Official Review of Indian Polity 

The Bengal Administration Report 1934-35 

The following extraots are taken from the Report on th e Administration of Bengal 
1984-35:- 

Unlike several of its immediate predecessors, the year 1935 was one of general 
calm. Civil disobedienoe defeated in 1912 and discredited in 1933, had been formally 
discontinued in 1934, and the number of civil disobedience convicts in the Provincial 
jails fell daring the year from 20 to 8. 

No alternative form of political agitation had been substituted for this movement; 
and the reforms effected by Mr. Gandhi at the Bombay session of the congress in 
October, 1934, followed as they were by his own virtual retirement from the political 
arena, tended to weaken in Bengal the hold of an organisation, the leaders of whioh 
made little secret of their disgust at the Province’s twin troubles of terrorism and 
party faction. 

It was not therefore surprising that in the oonrse of the year the cleavage 
between Bengal Congressmen and the Working Committee of Congressmen whioh 
contained bat one representative of this Province, became more pronounoed ; or that 
the Congress Socialist Party increased its influence at the expense of the more 
orthodox and conservative elements in the movement. Dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of neutrality adopted by the Working Committee towards the Communal 
Award, and discontent at its failure to arouse any organised publio opinion against 
the approaching Reforms, found frequent expression in certain sections of the 
Nationalist Press. 

There was little evidence of enthusiasm, and apathy and indifference prevailed. 
The celebrations of “Independence Day” in January were of so undistinguished a 
character that they do not merit further referenoe; but it was significant that 
certain Congress newspapers frankly derided as moral formulae, lacking the essential 
ingredients of political principles, the resolutions proposed by the Working Committee 
for repetition on this occasion. 

In Febrnary certain sections of the Press expressed disgust at the failure of the 
Congress group in the Legislative Assembly to take a firm stand against the Com¬ 
munal Award. During the same month the tendency towards the acceptance of 
Socialist and Gommuuist ideas found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a 
series of meetings held in Calcutta under tiie auspices of two allied Communist ideas 
found expression in virulent speeches delivered at a series of meetings held in 
Calontta under the auspices of two allied Communist organizations, and in March 
Government found it necessary to prescribe, under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908, thirteen associations of a subversive nature. Farther violent speeches 
followed this action, and in oonsequence all meetings and demonstrations were 
banned in Calontta for a period of three months. 

This necessity for the measures adopted was established by the reoovery of 

S nantities of subversive literature from the premises of these organizations, and by 
ie repeated demands for violent and massed action which issued from their plat¬ 
forms ; while the presence of Congressmen at the meetings concerned, and the 
attitude adopted by the Congress Press towards Government’s measures, indicated a 
further attempt to bring the forces of Labour within the Congress fold. 

In April the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held its annual Conference at 
Dinajpnr. The occasion excited comparatively little interest, several prominent 
Congress workers were absent, and less than 700 visitors attended the Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition. 

There was a pronounced Socialist atmosphere about the Conference, the Congress 
Booialist group distributed a large number of leaflets, and “Workers and Peasants” 
were the theme of many speeohes. Despite the protests of the Muhammadan dele¬ 
gates, who left the Conference in a body the rejection of the Commnnat Award was 
oarried by large majority; the resolutions were adopted eulogizing the services 
rendered by those who "suffered” during the eivil disobedienoe oampaign, and pro¬ 
testing against the repressive policy of Government. 
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Practical decisions, however, were conspicuous by their absence, and the attitude 
adopted towards terrorism was typical of that presented by Congress as a whole. 
Zhe Chairman of the Reception Committee denounced the terrorists; the President 
of the Conference expressed disapproval of their activities, but was more emphatio 
in the condemnation of Government’s methods of combating them; while a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly referred openly to the “martyrdom of death-defying 
youths,” and praised their “patriotism, selr-saorifloe, and heroism." 

Zhe Conference oannot be said to have made any appreciable contribution to 
current politics l and it merely demonstrated the extent to which the views of the 
Congress Soolahsts were obtaining a hold in Bongal, and the dissatisfaction of local 
leaders with the policy of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Zbe meeting of this Committee at Jubbalpore did little to heal the breach, for the 
question of Congress’s attitude towards the new constitution was shelved, and a 
growing divergence of opinion became apparent between the supporters of the Left 
and the adherents of the Right. During the month of May several Nationalist news¬ 
papers awoke to these facts and leading artiules referred to the “orisis before the 
Congress,” to the necessity of either expelling or absorbing the Congress Socialists, 
and to the superiority of their definite proletarian objectives over the vagne capi¬ 
talist ideals of the Congress creed itself. An alliance between Congress and Trade 
Unionism was advocated as essential to the attainment of Puma Swaraj. 

Few efforts, however, were made to pnt these theories into practice, and there 
was little noticeable Congress aotivity in the middle of the year. In a few districts 
recruitment of members was, indeed, intensified, bat in the majority of instances the 
immediate objeot in view was the capture of seats on Local Boards. Even the Ail- 
India Village Industries Association, which had been set up at Mr. Gandhi’s instanoe 
for the purpose of rural reconstruction, aroused remarkably little enthusiasm in Bengal, 
and a visit of one of its members to the district of Murshidabad in July, produced 
few practical results. 

Throughout the year the Congress Press adopted an attitude of hostility towards 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee and the Government of India Bill, but the 
aotual passage of tho Bill through Parliament excited an interest that was charac¬ 
terised mainly by its almost fatalistio acceptance of the inevitable ; and when in 
July the Working Committee at Wardha again postponed a deoision on the question 
of the acceptance of office by members of the Congress, one Nationalist newspaper in 
Calcutta published a trenchant “leader", advooating the capture of the Legislature 
and the Cabinets and the acceptance of office under the new constitution. It was 
repeatedly contended that Bengal had been “let down” by Congress Headquarters, 
and that the Province must be allowed freedom of action in respect of the Reforms. 

Offenoe was taken in August at the Working Committee’s refusal to take action 
upon the application of Mr. Subhas Bose, the absentee President of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee for permission to carry on propaganda abroad in 
the name of the Congress, and the opinion expressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the 
leader of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly, that Congress should 
not interfere betweeen the Prinoes and their people, evoked the criticism that the 
Working Committee was anxious to placate the States by confining its activities to 
the Provinces. Dis-satrafaotion and despoudouoy increasingly characterised the atti¬ 
tude of Congress in Bengal. The appointment of the Marquesses of Zetland 
and Linlithgow as Secretary of State and viceroy-designate aroused little save gloomy 
and some what captious criticism. 

In connection with the Congress Sooialist Conference in Calcutta in September, 
the Nationalist Press admitted that there was in Congress oircles a veering round 
towards a new philosophy, and that while there could nev er be in Congress itself any 
open war between tbe olasses and the masses, there were definite indications that 
majority opinion was inclining towards the Left. 

In Ootober considerable discontent was aroused by the action of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Madras in again shelving the qnestion of tbe acceptance of 
office ; and relations between the Congress leaders and their Provincial followers were 
not improved by a further failure on the part of the former to settle the differences 
between the two factions in the Provincial Congress Committee. 

These^ differences, dating from the personal rivalry between Mr. Subhas Bose and 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, were accentuated by tbe refusal of a section of the Committee 
to aooept certain of Mr. Bose's suggestion for a settlement, and resulted in an an¬ 
nouncement made by the Provincial Secretary in November to the effeot that 25 oat 
of the 34 members of the Committee had resigned. 
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At the seme time the poor opinion entertained at Congress Headquaters of the 
importance of the Provinoe in the sphere of Congress aotivity was illustrated by Die 
announcement of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, to Die effect that the 
Working Committee had no present intention of attempting to interfere in the squab¬ 
bles in Bengal. A meeting held in Calcutta to settle the quarrel was attended bv the 
members of one faotion only, who referred the matter to the arbitration of Mr. 
Sarat Bose. This gentleman, a brother of Mr. Subhas Bose, had been sinoe 1932 a 
State Prisoner under Regulation III of 1818. fle had been permitted to lire under 
restrictions near Kurseong' and ho was released at the end of July while in Caloutta 
on parole. His return was greeted with acclamation as an aot of belated justice, and 
the Calcutta Corporation presented him witli an address of weloome. Ur. Bose, how¬ 
ever, showed little inclination to plunge into politics, and at the end of the year no 
further progress had been made towards a compromise, despite the publication of 
his “award.” 

The lack of a politioal programrao and the absence of any effeotive central Con¬ 
gress organisation in Bengal was fnrthor Illustrated by the want of interest shown 
throughout the Province in the arrangement made to celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of the Congress on 28th December. Flag hoisting ooromonies. meetings and speeohes 
were the principal items, but those functions wore attended by comparatively small 
crowds, and the principal meeting at Sradhananda Park, Calcutta, attracted not more 
than 3,000 spectators. 

The date of the celebrations coincided with the Muhammadan festival of Id-ul-fitr, 
but there was no diminution of the immense congregation of Moslems who partici¬ 
pated in the annual religious ceremony upon the Calcutta Maidan. In faot the simul¬ 
taneous gathering of Congress supporters and Muhammadan worshippers in separate 
assemblies and frequently in close juxtaposition merely emphasised the widening gulf 
between the two communities, and the alleged interference of Congress musio with 
Muhammadan prayers resulted in a communal riot at Deshabaudhu Park, Caloutta 
while another was narrowly averted in Wellington 8quare. 

In general the response of Bengal to the Jubilee appeals of Congress leaders, most, 
of whom were assembled in Bombay, must be described as poor ; and it indioated 
the extent to which the Congress has lost popular sympathy in this Provinoe during 
recent years by the ineffectiveness of its programme and by its persistent refusal 
to face realities iu respect, of the political and eoonomio problems of the oouutry. 

The report then refers at length to the remarkable interest evinoed iu Their Im¬ 
perial Majesties Silver Jubilee in May. 

After dealing at length with the provisions of the India Act, the Report turns to 
the oommnnal relations. It says relations between the two great communities in the 
Province showed few signs of improvement during the year, and although there was 
no major outbreak of communal violence, a snooossion of minor oocurrenoes demons¬ 
trated the readiness of the dame of autagonism to flare up on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. The Report then enumerates certain incidents and continues thus. 

In a speooh at tho St. Andrew's Day dinner in November His Excellency the 
Governor deplored the extent of communal bittorness, and expressed concern at the 
manner in which a large seotion of the Press was encouraging or pandering to the 
oommnnal spirit. He pointed ont the dangers whioh would ensue it rivalry based 
upon oommunal cleavage was exploited as a means of winning those prizes which 
under a democratic system, are believed to be tho reward of the party whioh can 
establish itself in the majority; and he appealed to the potential leaders of the various 
parties iu Bengal to face these dangers squarely, and not to countenance any 
attempts by one community to weaken another by creating or exploiting split in 
its ranks. 

The pertinency of His Excellency’s advice was illustrated by the disorderly soenes 
witnessed in tho Calcutta Corporation in Decembor, during a debate on a motion to 
earmark 25 per cent of Corporation appointmonts for Muhammadans, and by the 
subsequent resignation of 15 Muhammedan Councillors and of the Mayor, Mr. 
Fazlul Huq. 

In view of the state of communal relations in Bengal, the eleotion of Mr. Fazlul 
Huq as tire first Muhammadan Mayor of Calcutta was a development of some interest. 
It was only a split in the Muhammadan vote that prevented the snooess of a 
Muhammadan candidate in 1933, and Mr. Huq himself was aotoally elected by tho 
Sen Gupta-cum-Muhammadan group at the disorderly meeting whioh disgraoed the 
Corporation in May 1934 and necessitated intervention by the Looal Government. 
The eventual upshot was that Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar held offloe as Mayor daring 
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the financial year 1034-35; bat in April 1035 Congress support enabled Mr. Huq to 
achieve the Mayoral chair. 

Ever since the Congress party oaptured control of it, the Corporation has reaoted 
strongly towards ourrent politics, and its behaviour during the year nnder review 
proved no exception to rale. Mr. Huq obtained some prominence by the support 
which he gave to Trade Union and workers' Associations, and in July he was eleo- 
ted President o! the Bengal Mariners’ Union. 

In connection with the Reforms, the Corporation declined to favour Government with 
its views on the delimitation of Calontta constituencies, on the ground that the new 
constitution was being “forced upon the country.” The Corporation’s misplaoed sympathy 
with persons piaoed under restraint on account of their connection with terrorism 
found an unfortunate expression in November, when it decided by a majority of 80 
votes to 1? to allocate a piece of its property for the erection of a memorial to 
detenus killed during the disturbance at the Hijli detention camp in 1031. Government 
deoided that suoh an edifioe would tend to excite sympathy with terrorism, and to 
seoure adherents to the terrorist movements; ana the Memorial Committee was 
accordingly declared an unlawful association under the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1008. 

On the other hand it is pleasant to be able to record that the Corporation cele¬ 
brated Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Number of the “Calcutta Municipal Gazette,” 
while on the oooasion of the death of the Royal Highness Princess Viotoria in 
December, it unanimously offered its respeotod oondolenoes to Their Majesties and 
the Royal Family, the sponsor of the resolution declaring that the Corporation’s 
loyalty and devotion to the Royal house of England was proverbially deep and 
unimpeachable. 

Patriotism, however, is not enough. In the administration of public affairs it 
requires to be ooupled with efficiency. Suggestions have frequently been made in 
reoent years that the City Fathers of Caloutta would do well to devote less of their 
time to the expression of contentious political opinions, and more of it to the details 
of civic administration ; and this criticism was lent particular foroe during the year 
under review by a number of incidents whioh suggested that Congress control of 
the Corporation has not in faot proved so efficient as its supporters would have the 
public believe. 

In June and Jnly the Corporation Scavengers and Labour Union addressed 
several letters to Government complaining of the belated payment of wages, and in 
the latter month deputations from this Union and from the employees of the 
Palta Waterworks waited npon the Mayor and the Chief Executive Officer, to draw 
their attention to the alleged prevalence of bribery among the Corporation’s subordi¬ 
nate staff and to the existence of corruption among its contractors. A strike whioh 
would have paralysed the oonservanoy arrangements of the city was only averted 
by the payment of arrear salaries ana the appointment of an Enquiry Committee. 

The failure of the Corporation authorities to provide an adequate supply of 
drinking water in certain wards during the summer provoked general dissatisfaction 
and many protests in the Press ; ana reports that the water itself was snbjeot to 
contamination necessitated a discussion of the problems of water-supply and drainage 
at a conference specially convened by the Hon’ble Minister-in-charge of Looal Self- 
Government The Report then dwells at length on certain Corporation irregularities. 

While Congress oontinued to languish and the problems of the new constitution 
loomed larger and larger upon the political horizon, Bengal continued to wrestle 
with the demon of terrorism. The year 1035 witnessed no major terrorist outrage 
In the usually accepted sense of the term, bat if the incidents whioh occurred 
demonstrated the partial degeneration of terrorism into gangsterism, they neverthe¬ 
less constituted a reminder that the menace of this movement has merely been onrbed 
and not eliminated. 

A series of minor occurrences exemplified the prevalence of the terrorist menta¬ 
lity among the youths of Bengal. In January five yonng men extorted at the point 
of the revolver nearly Rs. 300 worth of ornaments from a goldsmith of Dina] pur, 
and terrorist leaflets were distributed in oertain villages in the districts of Chittagong 
and Mnrshidabad. Revolutionary posters were affixed to the walls of the College ana 
Zilla School at Pabna : a revolutionary pamphlet was sent to the Prinoipal of Daooa 
Islamia Intermediate College and the Additional Superintendent of Police at Daces, 
ss well as the Superintendent of Polioe at Patna reoeived letters threatening them 
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with death. Similar letters were sent in February to a Sub-Inspector of the Distrust 
Intelligence Branch at Sarajganj and to a prosecution witness sn a conspiracy case 
at Hoogly. 

During these two months quantities of terrorist literature were recovered as a 
result of searches carried out at various places in the districts of Midnapore, Rang- 
pur, Daooa, Faridimr and Noakbali, In March two youths attempted to seize at the 
point of the revolver a mail bag from a train near Faridpur and three other young 
men armed with revolvers secured several bags of mail from a train between 
Chapai Nawabganj and Amnura. The Inspector of Police, District Intelligence Branoh, 
Rajshahi, received a threatening letter from Benares, and further finds of revolu¬ 
tionary literature were made in Dacca and Midna|>ore districts. 

In April, a mail runner in tho district of lessors was attaoked by three 
‘bbadralook’ youths, who robbed him of the bags whioh he was carrying ; while 
in May three young meu snatohed a bag of mail from a runner in Faridpur distriot. 
It is satisfactory to note that two of the latter were chased and captured by local 
Muhammadan cultivators. In the same month a revolver and some catridges were 
stolen from an Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police. Revolutionary leaflots entitled 
“Be ready with your pistol” appeared in oortain villages of Pabna distriot in May ; 
the District Magistrate of Howrah received a letter threatening him with death if 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations were not stopped ; and information was obtained 
of a meditated attempt upon the life of the District Magistrate of Murshidabad. 

On June 4th a youth, who was apparently tbonght to be a Police spy, was stabbed 
to death in Faridpur district, while on June 15th the Bub-Inspector of Police in 
oharge of Goalnndo Ghat thana in tho same district was murdered with a ‘dao’ by 
a detenu domiciled in the locality, who was arrested on the spot. 

Daring the same month guns were stolen in JessoTe and Chittagong distriots, 
and threatening letters wore sent to the District Magistrate of Daooa and to an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police in Birbhnra ; while revolutionary leaflets appeared 
again in Chittagong, and searches revealed the presenuo of terrorist literature in the 
districts of Rajshahi, Faridpur and Noakhali. 

On July 3rd a domiciled detenu was killed with knives in broad daylight near 
Government House at Dacca by two political suspects, who seemed to fie under 
the impression that he was giving information to the Police. One was ohased and 
oanght by passers-by, and the other was captured shortly afterwards. Later in 
the same month leaflets exciting local students to kill the District Intelligence 
Branoh Officer were found at tho Ziila School at Pabna, and in August further 
leaflets entitled “Long live revolution” were discovered in the same institution as 
well as in the Technical School. 

On Angost 2nd a revolver and 25 rounds of ammunition were stolen from the 
house of a European at Barraokpore. A few days later a terrorist poster appeared 
upon the notioeboard of the High English School at Bajitpnr in Mymeneingh distriot. 
On September 1st two leaflets, containing an impassioned and bloodthirsty appeal 
for revolution, and addressed respectively to students and to members of Anti- 
Terrorist Associations, were distributed in Chittagong by the “Surya Communist Party”, 
while on September 3rd revolutionary posters appeared upon the gates of the Narail 
College, Jessore distriot, on the occasion of the visit of the Divisional Commissioner. 

On the flth September terrorist prisoners in the Midnapore Central Jail severely 
assaulted a warder, and the Distriot Magistrates’s enquiry established the faot that 
their behaviour was premeditated and unprovoked. It is satisfactory to reoord that 
nine of them were subsequently oonvicted. During the same month further threaten¬ 
ing letters were received by the District Magistrate of Daooa while searches in 
Chittagong distriot in November brought to light a quantity of dynamite and 
ammunition. 


The recovery of arms and ammunition, and the capture of a number of absconders 
and suspects, testified on the one hand to the continued existence of terrorist orga¬ 
nizations and on the other to the vigilanoe and courage of the Police. In January an 
important absconder of the Anusilan Party was arrested with incriminating docu¬ 
ments in the 24 Parganas district; and PurnananJa Das Gupta with Sitanath De and 
Niranjan Gbosal had escaped from the Alipore Central Jail during the trial of the 
Inter-Provincial Conspiracy Case in July, 1984, was arrested with terrorists at 
Titagarh, end au automatic pistol, ammunition, revolutionary literature, chemioals 
and explosive formal® were recovered at the same time. In the same month 
a muzzle-loading pistol was seized in Hooghly, a 6-chambered revolver was recovered 
by a ohaukidar from a tank iu the same distriot, and spare parts of fire-arms were 
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found at Natore; while a Chittagong Raid Case absoonder was arrested at Canning 
as a result of the acumen of a ‘bhaaralok’, constable. 

In February two guns and other weapons were seized from a house in Hymen* 
singh district In Haroh a revolver and an automatic pistol were recovered in 
Fandpnr, two guns were found in eaob of the districts of Jessore and Bakarganj, a 
country-made pistol and some catridges were seized in Midnapore, a stolen gun was 
traced in Hymensingh, and some ammunition was looated in Pabna. The absoonder 
Niranjan Ghosal, mentioned above, was arrested in April; and in the same month 
some ammunition was discovered in Hymensingh, a 6-cbambered revolver was found. 
npon the person of a passenger in a train at Asansol, and 49 live and 36 ftred' 
catridges were recovered from a tank in Dinajpur district In May 3 revolvers, a 

S n, and 21 oatridges were seized in Dinajpur, and ammunition was discovered in 
e districts of Bankura and Faridpur. 

On 6th June the premises of the Rajshahi City Bank were searched and some 
oatridges and documents containing formulas for the preparation of T. N. T. and 
cordite were seized. The month of June saw also the reoovery of a revolver, some 
oatridges and a detective warrant, which had been stolen from an Assistant Sub- 
Inspector of Police; while a single barrelled rifle and some catridges were Beoured 
in Halda. a revolver and some catridges in Khulna, and a gun in Bakarganj. 

In July an absoonder was arrested in Ohittagonj; a pistol of Belgian make was 
reoovered in Hymensingh; and a 5-ohambered revolver was seized at Asansol railway 
station from a passenger in the Bombay mail, who escaped while being interrogated, 
jumped from the platform, and was out to pieces by a passing train. On August 
3rd a 6 chambered revolver and 3 oatridges were found in the pocket of a youth at 
Tollyganj: on August 4th 3 bombs, some chemicals, and some explosive formal® 
was seized at Dacca, and a gun was reoovered in Mymensingh; while on August 17th 
s regular battery of firearms, comprising a revolver, a pistol three guns and 32 
rounds of ammunition, was discovered at Dinajpur. 

In the latter part of August an important absconder was arrested in Pabna 
district and in September a revolver and a muzzle-loading pistol were seized in 
Noakhah. At the beginning of October another absoonder was Beoured in Dinajpur, 
and two important arrests were effected in Chittagong. In November a process- 
server in the 24 Parganas district reoovered a revolver while attaching some property 
in a house, and another revolver was seized from a house in Faridpur district. 

The extent of terrorist conspiracies for the secretion of arms and the commission 
of outrages and the measnre of Government’s success in combating them, were 
farther indicated by the large number of oases disposed of by Speoial Courts in the 
course of the year. In February Dhanesh Bhattaoharii, a detenue who escaped 
from the Bankura Leper Asylum and was oaptiired while in possession of a loaded 
revolver, was convicted by a Special Tribunal at Dacca, In the same month a 
Speoial Tribunal Bitting at Dinajpur disposed of three connected terrorist daooity 
cases, as a result of which 8 persons reoeived sentences ranging from 10 to 4 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment 

On 1st May the Inter-Provinoial Conspiracy Case, whioh had been proceeding 
so many months before a Special Tribunal at Aiipore, ended in the oonviotion of no 
less than 96 persons in respeot of offences of a terrorist and revolutionary character. 
Six were sentenced to transportation for life, and the rest to varying terms of 
imprisonment. In July the detenue who murdered the Sub-Inspeotor of Police at 
Goalundo was sentenced to death by a Special Tribunal at Faridpur, and in September 
the two youths who stabbed a detenue at Dacca were likewise sentenced to death by 
a Special Tribunal gttting in that city. The latter sentence was subsequently reduced 
by the High Conrt to transportation for life. 

At the olose of the year a Speoial Tribnnal at Aiipore was engaged in trying 31 
persons inoluding a woman, in oonneotion with the recoveries of arms consequent 
npon the arrest of Purnananda Das Gupta in January. Magistrates vested with 
special powers under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act disposed of 
many somewhat similar oases, some of whioh are worth recording Four youths 
were convicted in an Arms Act case at Rajshahi in January, two of whom, aged 15, 
pleaded guilty to the charge and were sent to the Borstal Sohool at Bankura. 

In a Conspiracy Case at Rangpur in February, thirteen persons reoeived sentences 
ranging from 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment to a fine of Rs. 50 and in March two 
young men were convicted of somewhat similar offences in the Garbetta Conspiracy 
Case At Bankura two ‘bhadralok’ youths were convicted of mail robbery, and in 
April a third was sentenced at Bishnnpnr to 5 years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
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possessing catridges and materials for the repair of revolvers. Two persons were 
convicted at Dacca for harbouring the absconder Dhanesh Bhattaonarji, and in 
Birbhum seven persons were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for eons* 
piracy to oomrnit robbery and dacoity. In the Gaibandha Arms Conspiracy Case in 
May a further batch of seven youths was oonvioted, while in the same month there 
was a conviction in Dinajpur for possession of letters inoiting to violenos, and 
another in Bakharganj for the possession of explosives. At HooghJy in a case of 
dacoity with double murder, eight persons received sentences ranging downwards 
from v years’ rigorous imprisonment, and in August two youths were oonvioted in 
Nadia district for the unlawful possession of a revolver. A number of similar 
oases were disposed of during the remaining months of the year: and it is to be 
hoped that the sentences imposed by these Courts will go some way towards dimi¬ 
nishing the number of criminal conspiracies and crimes of violence. 


The policy adopted in 1933, of deporting terrorist convicts to the Andamans, was 
continued during 1935, and in the course of the year 9l convicts of the type were 
despatched to Port Blair from Bengal, Congress leaders continued to evinoe sympathy 
for these deportees, and in April Mr. Mohaulal Saxena, a member of the Congress 
group in the Legislative assembly, applied for permission to visit the Andamans. As 
his ostensible object was to enquire into the “alleged hardships” of the terrorist oon- 
viots in the Cellular Jail, it was perhaps hardly surprising that hia request was re¬ 
fused by the Government of India. 

In May the Heu’ble Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Ohetty, Member of the Goun- 
oil of State, who had behind him 25 years of interest in prison reform, paid a privets 
visit to the Islands, and on his return published two letters to Government commen¬ 
ting favourably upon the conditions in which he found the terrorist convicts living. 
In August a Congress member tabled a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending the retransfer of all such prisoners from the Andamans to Bengal. 
Want of time prevented disonssion on this motion, but it afforded a regrettable 
example of the concern felt in certain quarters for persons convicted of terrorist 
crimes. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the Andamans have never been actually 
closed dowu as a penal settlement, and that in addition to terrorists, about 6,000 
ordinary convicts are detained at Bert Biair. The object of sending convicted 
terrorists to the place is to prevent them forming in Bengal the nucleus of plots 
and conspiracies, to reduce the chances of their escape, aud to remove the sonros 
of danger to the discipline and security of Bengal Jails ; and in view of these facts 
it is regrettable that sympathy for this small baud of dangerous criminals should 
continue to be shown by Congress organisations. 

Throughout the year efforts of Government and its officers continued to be directed 
not merely to the breaking up of terrorist conspiracies, but also towards the 
eradication of the terrorist mentality in affected areas of the Province. The Military 
Intelligence Officers, who with the status of Superintendents of Police are as¬ 
sisting the civil administration have done most valuable work in this direotion 
in the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, Tipperah, Noakhali, Farid pur, Daooa, 
Mymensingh, liangpur, liajshaht and Murshidabad. Enoouragement was given to 
the formation of local Anti-Terrorist Committees affiliated to the All-Bengal Anti- 
Terrorist Association, and in addition to those already formed a number of suoh 
committees were organized in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Raugpur, Jessore, 
and Faridpur districts. 

Referring to the employment of troops the report says .'—There eon be little 
question that the presence of these military forces in the districts most affeoted by 
terrorism not merely provided assistance to the civil authorities, but also gave 
enoouragement to the loyal element in the population and aoted as a partial deterrent 
in respect of terrorist pioting and propaganda. 

Preventive detention under the provisions of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act continued, however, during the year to be the principal method employed 
to guard against the commission of terrorist outrages ; and the detention oamps 
at Buxar and Uijli, the two camps at Berhampore, and the camp at Deoli in Ajmere 
Merwara all remained in commission. At the close of the year ont of a total of 
3.41S persons dealt with under the Act, 194 had been released before the expiration 
of two months, 4?3 had been released unconditionally or upon terms, 214 were in 
home domioiie, 838 in village domioile, 35 had been externed from Bengal, 1^517 
wars detained in jails and oamps, 31 bad died, 81 were nntraeed, the orders against 
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t had been allowed to lapse, and-104 had been connoted or were awaiting trial In 
respeot of speoiflc offences. 

Despite the insistence of its leaders that Congress, being pledged to non-violenoe, 
oould have no connection with or interest in terrorism, the All India Congress 
Committee felt it incumbent upon itself to champion the oanse of the Bengal detenus. 
In February questions were ashed in the Legislative Assembly regarding the number 
of persons detained in Jails and camps under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act while articles appeared in the Congress Press suggesting that the reduotion 
in the nnmber of terrorist outrages should be followed by a revision of Government's 
policy in respeot of detention without trial, and that the ocoasion of the Silver Jubilee 
should be signalled by a general release of detenus. 

It was arranged in April • that May 19th should be celebrated throughout India 
as “Deteuue Day’ and a oommittee of Congress Members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, with Mr. Mohanlal Saxena, as its Chairman, was appointed “to enquire and re¬ 
port upon the administration of repressive laws’’ in this Province. Whatever may 
nave happened in other parts of India, the oelebration of “Detenu Day” fell comple¬ 
tely flat in Bengal. Recognizing the dangers inherent in an agitation of this nature, 
Government decided that any publicity given to the oause of persons detained be¬ 
cause of their connection with terrorists, a connection established in each case after 
an independent and most careful examination of the fact, must inevitably stimulate 
and encourage the supporters of terrorism. It was felt, also, Cast any widely 
advertised expression of sympathy with the detenus, however genuine might be the 
feelings by which it was prompted, must react unfavourably upon the efforts being 
made to eradicate the disease of terrorism from the body politic. Accordingly an order 
was issued on 17th May under seotion 2 a, Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot, 
1931, for bidding the publication of any information either regarding the observance 
of “Detenu Day” or regarding other similar attempts to exoite sympathy for those 
detuned under the Bengal State Prisoners Regulations of 1818 and the Bengal Cri¬ 
minal Law Amendment Aot of 19:10. On the same date a communique explaining 
the reasons for the ordor was issued to the Press. 

The effect of this action was immediate ; and although the holding of meetings 
had not been prohibited, the actual celebrations on May 19th were a complete fiasco 
throughout the Proviuoe. The principal gathering arranged at the Albert Hall, Oalontta, 
was poorly attended : Mr. Fazml flaq, the Mayor, who was expected to preside, had 
urgent business at Krishnagar ; the collections made were insignifioant ; and the 
meeting itself degenerated into a Communist rally, whioh broke up in confusion at 
the appearnance of the Polioe. The Nationalist Press waxed indignant over the “high- 
handed” behaviour of Government in this connection, and indulged in the puerile ges¬ 
ture of suspending publioatiou on May 21st by way of protest. The province, how¬ 
ever, remained quite unexcited by those antics, and the sponsors of “Detenu Day” 
can look back upon it with little save discomfiture and mortification. 

Mr. Saxena’a Committee met with even less suocess. On April 22nd it issued 
a lengthy questionnaire to various organisations and persons in Bengal, asking for in¬ 
formation concerning the administration of “repressive” laws. The very wording of 
this oircular showed that the Committee had not approaohed the subieot matter of 
the enquiry with an open mind. Correspondents were asked, among other questions, 
to suggest' methods of alleviatiug “the present hardship of detenus and their families" 
to desoribe the “inconvenience and harrassmont caused by searohes”, to enumerate 
any “humiliating orders requiring individuals to report at polioe-stations”, and to 
“give instances of repression and hardship, if any, oaused to the public” as a result 
of “Military marches. ’ 

The replies elicited would appear to have been inadequate and nnsatisfaptory, for 
the Committee decided to explore other avenues. On 13th June Mr. Saxena wrote 
to the Government of Bengal, inviting it to “plaoe its oase” before the Committee, 
whioh would weloome its oo-oporatiou. He was informed in reply that Government 
would not countenance proceedings whioh to ail appearances were prompted by a spirit 
of antagonism, not to terrorism, but to itself. Mr. Saxena expressed surprise at this 
answer and a hope that it was not final. He was advised that his hopes were vain, 
and was permitted to publish the correspondence whioh had passed between himself 
and the Chief Secretary. 

Having done so, he arrived almost along in Calcutta on 7th. July. His reception 
was poor , and the interest displayed in his enquiry was luke-warm. He arranged 
to oommenoe his tour by a visit to Tipperah, but on reaching Chandpur on 12th 
July, he was served with an order prohibiting him from entering the distriot. He 
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thereupon returned to Caloutta, and after ascertaining that he would uot be permit 
ted to visit certain other districts, lie left Bengal on 14th July. The refusal of the 
Government of Bengal to submit its case to the scrutiny of a self-oonstituted Com¬ 
mittee of Congress parliamentarians, not appointed by the Legislative Assembly and 
lacking any constitutional authority, nools no justification and the suggestion that 
Government should have recognized the right of a political party to investigate and sit 
in judgment upon official policy, was remarkable, not merely for its effrontery, bnt 
Also for its curious ignorance of the first principlos of constitutional practice. 

While Congress politicians were indulging in these misguided efforts to secure a 
general release of all detenus and to excite sympathy on their behalf, irrespective of 
the merits or demerits of individuals, and cheerfully oblivious of the public danger 
involved by the proposal to flood tiro Province with potential anarchists. Government 
began to develop a policy calculated to wean the majority of those detained from 
their mistakea leanings towards terrorism and to convert them into nseful members 
of the State. 

The general tono of Press during tho year was similar to that of 1934, and 
although the improvement noticed in last year’s Report was maintained and there was 
a considerable hardening of opinion against terrorism, the attitude of hostility 
towards Government still persisted in a considerable degreo. At the beginning of 
the year there was strong criticism of tho Report of tho Joint Select Committee on the 
India Bill, and tho Bill itself carao in for steady attack while passing through Parlia¬ 
ment. The financial proposals of the Bengal Government wore also condemned on 
the ground that new taxation could not be justified, and while the Development 
Bill was generally welcomed, it was suggested that the Government of India’s 
grant of money for rnral reconstruction only resulted from the activities of 
Mr. Gandih's Village Industrios Association. 

Communal Outlook 

The reprieve granted to one of the would bo assassins of his Exoellenoy the 
Governor was weloomod with the suggestion that it would do more to oheok terro¬ 
rism than any number of repressive laws; but the action taken by Government 
against various communal associations in Caloutta roused considerable hostile oom- 
ment. Sarcastic reference were made in April to the publication by the ‘Morning 
Post’ of a confidential oiroular of the Bengal I. C. S. Association. 

The unfortunate pandering of the Press to communal antagonism has already been 
referred to, and it was particularly noticeable in oonneotion with the firing at 
Karachi and the rioting at Ferozabad. The attitude of the Nationalist newspapers 
towards the Silver Jubilee celebrations in May cannot be desoribod as anything more 
than lukewarm, and although some of them published Jubilee issues ana royal 
greetings, there was a tendency to indulge in somewhat undignified criticism of the 
various arrangements that were made. The demand of security from the newspaper 
‘Bande Mataram’ as a result of a scurrilous writing against His Majesty, even evoked 
some sympathy, and comments woro made upon the risks to whioh the Press was 
exposed under the present law. 

It is satisfactory to note that ‘Bande Mataram’ subseque ntly repudiated tho senti¬ 
ments expressed in the offending articlo, and later wioto in appreciation of tho place 
occupied by His Majesty in the constitution. Despite considerable interest and 
general appeals for funds in connection with the Quetta earthquake disaster, there 
was moon grumbling over tho restrictions imposed upon the entry of volunteers into 
the devastated area and the decision to refuse admission to non-officials was criticised 
as likely to create public suspicion and resentment. The interest aroused by the 
passage of the India Bill through tho House of Lords was soon overshadowed by the 
oommnnal feelings excited by the tihahidganj mosque dispute at Lahore : and bitter 
opposition was expressed against the renewal of the Pubtio Security Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Aot. The debates in tho Legislative Assembly over the 
Utter measure were fully reported and its certification by His Excellency the Viceroy 
was viewed with marked disfavour. 

Muoh interest was evinced in the distress caused by the Damodar ftoo ds, and 
there was occasional appreciations of official relief measures. With the plaoing of 
the Government of India Aot upon the statute book, interest in home politios oentred 
on the question of the acceptance of office under the new constitution, and a consi¬ 
derable volume of opinion in unexpected quarters appeared to favour the wor king of 
the Reforms. 
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Sympathy For Abyssinia 

The war in Abyssinia aroused much genuine sympathy lor the Emperor Haile 
Selassie and his people, but it was freely suggested that the part played by Great 
Britain, in support of the League of Nations and in the enforcement of Sanctions 
against Daly, was dictated by considerations of selfish imperialism and not by philan¬ 
thropic motives. There was a general tendency to deory the efforts of the League, 
but on the other hand the Franoo-British proposals for a settlement of the dispute 
were severely censured and the subsequent resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
Foreign Secretary, was declared to have been inevitable. 

At the close of the year the main topios of discussion were the communal dispute 
in the Caloutta Corporation, the question of acceptance of office by the Congress 
under the new constitution, the oelebration of the Congress Golden Jubilee and the 
impending financial inquiry by Sir Otto Niemeyar; and the Bengal Press was unani¬ 
mous in its support of His Excellency the Governor’s appeal for financial justioe to 
Bengal in the next settlement between the Centre and the Provinces. 

During the year 4? warnings were conveyed to newspapers by the Press Offloer 
and security was demanded from four presses and five papers, while the securities of 
one press and one newspaper were forfeited. 


The B. & O. Administration Report 

The following extracts are taken from the Report for the year 1935 

The year 1935 was, generally speaking, one of suspended political activity. The 
previous year had closed with the almost simultaneous Congress success in the Legislative 
Assembly elections in November and the publication of the Joint Select Committee’s 
Report; but the Congress found little oaose for solace in the events of the year 
under review, whether in the matter of capturing the votes of the people, or of 
influencing the course of the New Reforms legislation. 

That the extreme Congress programme found little support among the people ie 
shown by the wide-spread apathy evinoed by the public on the usual “Independence 
Day’’ celebrations staged by the Congress on January 26th. The lack of public interest 
on January 26th. contrasted vividly with the ripples of enthusiasm on December 28th, 
the day of tho Congress Golden “Jubilee,” when the Congress, in oo-operation with 
most parties, managed, on a non-party basis successfully to imitate, at many 
important centres of the province, soma features of His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Cele¬ 
brations of the preceding May. The other parties made it clear that they were honour¬ 
ing by the participation the aspirations of India to autonomy and were in no way 
endorsing the disloyal creed of the piesent Congross. The Hindu Mahasabha indeed felt 
so natually the evasive attitude of the Congress towards the Communal Award that 
at their annual session at Poona, during Christmas week, they not only refused to 
felioitate the Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubilee but also decided to contest 
the elections under the new constitution in opposition of the Congress. 

Enrolment of Members 

Apart from elections and jubilations there was little in the activities of the offioial 
Congress party worthy of record. The first-half of tho year was spent by Congressmen 
in recruiting members under the new Congress constitution, bat in spite of postpone¬ 
ments of the final date for recruitment, and the fact that Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President, was a native of this province, the results, even aooordiag to 
a resolution passed by the Provincial Congress Working Committee on April 17th. was 
disappointing. Of tho provincial quota of one hundred thousand members, the Con¬ 
gress in Bihar and Orissa managed to enrol only some seventy-eight thousand, (still 
it afforded considerable consolation in Bihar Congress oiroles to know that of all the 
provinoea of India, Bihar and Orissa stood first in the matter of enrolment of Con¬ 
gress members. 

The activities within the province of the All-India Village Industries Association, 
about which much had been promised earlier in the year, consisted in expensive 
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experiments at gur-making from the toddy palm, in the opening of a night school 
here or a village library there, or a few shops bare and there selling articles some* 
what above the market rate. In fact, most Congressmen with their desiro to see the 
industrialization of India on modern lines progress as rapidly as possible, were, from 
the start, half-hearted about a matter to which thev were prepared to pay lip-service 
in deference to the dreams of Mr. Gandhi. Moreover, the ban by Mr. Qandhi on 
workers of the Village industries Association aotively participating in political work 
effectively deprived the scheme of its political attraction. 

Socialist Disco ntext 

The real interest in Congross politics however, in this province as elsewhere, was 
not so much the activity of the Village Industries Association or the Golden Jnbjlee 
Celebration as the increasing dissension within the party, owing to the growing im¬ 
patience of its Socialist wing with the policy of Congress officialdom. Already in 
April, at the meeting of the All-Iudia Congress Committee at Jubbnlpore, the Congress 
President found somo difficulty in keening the Socialist members under oontrol. In 
May, matters were precipitated by the declaration of Mr. Batyamnrti M. L. A., Secre¬ 
tary of the Congross Parliamentary Party and President of the Madras (Tamil) 
Congress Committee, in favour of accoptanco of office under the new constitution. 

This declaration took Congress orthodoxy by surprise and casued a marked stir in 
political circles iu tho country. The Satyamurti group was loud in favour of offioo 
and the Socialist group was as vociferous against ; while Congress officialdom observed 
a discreet silence. The country, however, at once demanded to know the mind of 
the Congress on this important qnustio n, but was told by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee at Wardha in July to wait for an answer. 

This procrastination was endored by the All-India Congress Committee at its meet¬ 
ing in Madras in Ootober and the matter was loft over to the open session of the 
Congress at Lucknow in April 1916, neithor the Working Committee, nor the All- 
Iudia Committco, daring to givo a load to a matter in whioh opinion within the 
Congress was so sharply divided as to promise a split whatever the decision. 

Kisan Sadka Activities 

Whilo Congressman in Orissa scorned united in their determination to work the 
new constitution in Bili.nr the cleavage betwcon Congross officialdom and the Booialist 
wing was accentuated by the activities of tho Kissan Sabha and their leader Swam! 
8ahajanand. Ostensibly an organization to promote the welfare of the tenantry, 
the Cishan Sabha, under tho inspiration of their Socialist allies, became increasingly 
a body aiming at the complete elimination of the ownership of property in land. 
Throughout the year the Swami and his followers toured the distriots in North and 
South Bihar, addressing mootings, whoro they enlarged upon the misdeeds of the 
landlords and the iniquity of the Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act whioh came into 
foroe in June. 

Naturally the Swami ami his frionds were considerably annoyed when Pandit 
Shiva Shankar Jha and Babu Uursahai Lai, who had been the tenants’ representatives 
in the Legislative Council during the passage of tho Bill, toured the same distriots, 
with tho active good-will of tho looal Government, informing largo assemblies of 
eager tenants of tho benefits scoured to thorn by tho Aot. In a Presidential speech 
at Hajipur, iu November, tho Swami appears to have over-reached himself for he 
was oponly attacked by tho Congross vernacular organ, the Navashakti of Patna for 
his views expressed thero. This, however, did not deter the Swami, who suooeeded, 
iu Deoember, iu organizing a boycott of tho Bihta Sugar Mill by the looal sugaroane 
growers, 

India Bill Reaction 

In the wider constitutional sphere the debatos in Parliament on the India Bill 
were followed with tho closest interest in tho province as olsowhere There was wide¬ 
spread disappointment at the omission of any refovonoo to Dominion Status in the 
Bill itself, wliich the subsequent explanatory statements of responsible Ministers in 
Parliament and tho assurance that Ills Majesty’s Government will stood by the 
Viceroy of India’s famous pronouncement of 1929 did not entirely dispel. Many of 
the amendments carried during tho progress of the Bill were snbjeoted to hostile 
criticisms in the Press. 

There was one amendment, however, which was universally applauded, namely 
the amendment of the House of Lords substituting direct election to the Upper 
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Chamber of the Federal Legislature for indirect eleotion. In August, the Royal 
assent to the Government of India Aet was the signal for further conventional 
criticism of the new constitution, whioh the leading Congress organ of the provinoe 
described as “a monstrous infliction” and “an unparalleled affront”. 

That this ferooity of language did not represent its real views, however, and still 
less the views of the public, is proved by the intense interest whioh it constantly 
betrayed in the work of tho Reforms Department. Indeed all seotions of opinion 
showed the keenest interest in the impending advent of the new constitution,, whioh 
was reflected in the dobates of the Legislative Counoil and the reception, given in 
October to the Delimitation Committee, in whose Chairman, Sir Laurie Hammond, 
the provinoe reoailed with satisfaction, one of its distinguished former publio servants. 

Another outstanding event which had wide reactions in the province was the 
Italo-Abyssinian war. The course of the war and the attitude towards it of the 
League of Nations, and of Great Britain in particular, were watohed with tho closest 
interest. Like the rest of India the sympathies of Bihar and Orissa were entirely 
with Abyssinia; and the attempts of the Italian community in Calcutta to arouse 
sympathy for Italy, by tho issue of letters and communiques to tho Press, and the 
distribution, in September and October, of pamphlets within the province fell flat. 

Communal Relations 

The year 1935 saw a steady deterioration in communal relations ohiefly owing to 
repercussions among Moslems of the events in other provinces and the correspond¬ 
ingly increased aotivity of tho Hindu religions organisations. The year began in 
Bihar with fair prospects, whioh wore soon dimmed in February by the failure at 
Delhi of the Rajendra Frasad-Jiunah talks to effect any agreed communal settlement. 
The firing on a frenzied Moslem mob at Karachi on the 19th March agitated the 
Moslem mind all over India and induoed a desire for martyrdom that was not 
calculated to make the already strained relations with the major community any 
easier. Although tho Bakr-Id in March passed off without serious trouble, rioting 
was narrowly averted at Kharagpur, Tegra and Shoikhpura in Monghyr district, while 
the sacrilegious defilement, with a slaughtered calf's head, of a Doviasthaa outside 
Phenhara in Ohamparan, was to bear its fruit of death five months later. 

Muharham Clashes 

In April, the 7th day of Muharram happened to concide with the Ram Navami, 
whioh was oelebrated with even larger Mahabir Jhanda processions than usual; a olass 
of prooession whioh throughout its few years’ vogue has tended intensely to annoy 
Mosloms who regard it as a provocative substitute for their Mnhharam prooession, 
in which both communities used to join in happior years. Tho result was that the 
police and tho magistracy almost everywhere had an anxious time; while several 
clashes between tho communities took place at Hazaribagh and Ranohi. Although 
many persons, including policemen were injured at both these plaoos, previously the 
envy of the province for their lack of communal trouble no ono was actually killed. 

The atrocities of tho oommunal riots at Ferozabad in the Agra District, of the 
United Provinoes, in April, in which, eleven Hindus were burnt to death in a barricaded 
honso, sent a thrill of horror throughout the country, and aroused Hindu feeling as 
intensely as Moslem feelings had been aroused in Maroh by the Karachi tragedy. 
Although tho barbarities were condemned by all right-minded persons including several 
Moslem leaders, the incidont left an ugly impression that kept communal ill-feeling 
vigorously alive throughout May, 

In June there was a somewhat unexpected outburst of Moslem feeling in Bihar as 
elsewhere, against clause 304 of tho Government of India Bill, then before the 
House of Commons, which provided for future amendments in the method of eleo¬ 
tion to the Legislatures. A statement issued by the Government of India with the 
authority of the Secretary of State on July 3rd did muoh to allay Moslem apprehen¬ 
sions that the Communal Award might be altered without consulting the minorities, 
and the corresponding seotion 308 of the Aot, as passed , has given satisfaction to 
all but extreme Moslem opinion. Later in July tho oommunal situation in the 
Punjab over the Sahidganj affair necessitated the despatch of the Gorkha Military 
Police from Ranchi to Lahore. 

In August the embitterment of communal relations brought tragedy in our 
province. On the 4th of the mouth, very large orowds of armed Hindus, who bad 
not forgotten the defilement of their Devisthan some five months before, assembled 
at Pbenbara in Ohamparan ostensibly for a Mahabir Jhanda prooession, and broke 
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the terms of a compromise regarding the road of procession arrived at with the 
Moslems only two days previously. They thou defied the repeated orders of the 
Sadar Subdivisions! Officer to disperse, attempted to invade the Moslem Idgah, and 
compelled the Subdivisions! Officer to order the armed police to open fire, in the 
course of which 30 rounds wore tired resulting in the death of six men and in 
injuries to seven more. 

There were attempts in oertain quarters to make communal and politioal capital 
out of the tragedy, bat the prompt issue of two communiques by Government, the 
first based on a telegraphic report and the second on fuller material, including the 
recorded ovideuoe of several non-official Hindu eye-witnesses fully onlightenea the 
puhlio regarding the occurrence. Although the Legislative Council met at Ranchi 
shortly after, in the same month, no attempt was made to censure the notion of 
Government or its officers whether by a resolution or by a adjournment motion. 

Again, on the 27th October thoro was a serious Hindu-Moslem dash over the 
old question of processions and music before mosques. This time the scene was 
at Jamalpur in Mooghyr district where an apparently inoffensive Moslem stranger 
was killed in the fracas. 

But, although the scene may shift, tho features in most of these dashes are 
muoh the same and there is little prospect of permanent harmony unless both 
the great communities exercise forbearance and mutual toleration. A feature of the 

J ear symptomatic of the tonsion between tho two communities was the number of 
_ lahabir Jhanda processions taken out, apparently at all seasons of the year, and 
increasingly in areas where no one found it a necessary part of his religion so to 
prooeed before. 

It is a significant commentary on communal realations that on the day of the 
Phenhara firing, which was not tho date of any major festival, no less than six 
Magistrates in Champaran alone had to leave their ordinary work and go on deputa¬ 
tion, with police forces, to various placos in the district, in order to keep lie 
communities apart on the occasion of these Maliabir Jhanda demonstrations. The 
very heavy burden on the administration need not be emphasised, but unless the 
two groat comraunitios take the situation in hand in good time, the increased 
expenditure, that may become necessary in future in order to maintain law and 
order in the province, may make tho administration, in retnrn, a burden on the 
people. 

In addition to Bindn-Moslem tonsion thoro was some local friotion, erupting in 
criminal cases between Christians and Hindus, among the aboriginals of Chota 
Nagpur, owing to resentment at intensified Hindu missionary activity, chiefly in 
Palaman district. 

Within the Hindu community itself although the declared intention of Dr. Amhed- 
kar, in October, to lead the depressed olasscs out of tho Hindu fold, caused a consi¬ 
derable stir in orthodox circles, it does not seem to have bad effect on the depressed 
olasses in this province. 

The year saw a marked increase in crimo. The figure of reported oases in 1985 
as compared with tho triennial average for the three preceding years are mnrder 362 
cases against 365, daooity 475 cases against 415, robbery 249 cases against 205, burg¬ 
lary 16,320 against 15,482, theft 9,064 against 9,260, cattle theft 843 cases against 593 
and riot 780 against 762. The increase in daooity is not as serious as the figures suggest 
since the figures for the 2nd quarter are swollen by 28 oases in Baran which were 
merely revivals of suppressed or minimized eases of previous years. 

It is difficult to account for the inoroase in crime, but possibly the explanation 
be found in the fact that the previous three years’ period was a period of slump in 
onme after the boom in crime daring the Civil disobedience era. Perhaps insistence 
on better reporting and the pro-occupation of the policy, in some distriots, with com¬ 
munal trouble were also responsible for the increase in the figures, it is interesting 
to note that the no-police tract in the Santhal Farganas likewise recorded an increase 
attributed to tho economic depression. 

To cope with tho problem thoro was an onorgetio drive of bad livelihood oases of 
whioh no less than 919 oases against 1.695 persons came before the courts in the 
course of the year. In Champaran and Purnea where there bad been snccessfnl pro¬ 
secutions under sections 110 of tlio Criminal Procedure Code there was a sharp in¬ 
crease in dacoity, vanishing to none in the 3rd quarter in Champaran. Pnrnea also 
greatly benefited from the restriction under the Criminal Tribes Act, of 375 notorious 
North Bhagalpur criminals. 
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A disquieting feature was the continued occurrence of railway obstruction oases. 
There were 47 such cases during thn~y*&r. Although none of these oases bad fatal 
results, the persistence of a mentality among certain persons, who would derail trains 
by tampering with the line or signals, in order to express their grievance against 
sooiety, is a source of ever-present danger to the public. 

Terrorist activity during the year was not inconsiderable. On April 3rd a bomb 
exploded in a Sikh Ourdwara m Patna city. The' occurrence apparently had no 
political significance. In June, four youths who had been preparing to commit a 
political dacoity in the Jharia Coalfields, were -arrested by the police. One oonfused 
and the other three were sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

On the sixth of July, while six youths belonging to the Madhubani revolutionary 
party were manufacturing bombs at Gandhwar in tho Madhubani subdivision of Dar- 
ohanga district, ono bomb aooideutaily exploded killing one of them outright and in- 

K tbe others severely. One of the five survivors turned approvor and the other 
lleged survivors were being tried by the Court of Sessions at the end of 
tho year. 

Again, at the end of December, a train on the Fatwa-Islampur Light Railway ran 
over and exploded a bomb, which had evidently i.eeu placed on the line with sinister 
intent. No one was hurt and the event probably had no political complexion. 

Nine more persons were interned and threu (including an arms smuggler) were 
externed under the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act during the course of the year. 
This Act which was due to expire in March ’36, proved a most effective weapon in 
dealing with terrorism and communism and tho necessity was felt of the re-enaot- 
ment of certain sections as a permanent measure. Just after the close of the year 
the Legislative Council extended tho operation of these sections for five years more. 

Of the papers that begun publication during tho course of the year mention may 
be made of the ‘SontineP, au English weekly published at Ranohi since Maroh, the 
'IstiqlaT, an Urdu twice-weekly of Patna, published since Novembor, and the Hindi 
‘Janak’ a daily of Patna that appeared at the end of the year. 

Security under the Indian Pruss (Emergency Powers) Act w*s demanded only 
from the ‘J&mhoor’, a Urdu weekly of Patna, for an article containing a thinly- 
veiled incitement to murder ; at the time of declaration from the ‘Istiqlal’ ; and 
from the ‘Chandrakala Press’ at Hazaribagh. Tho 'Jarahoor’ ceased .publication on 
demand of security. The securities deposited by tho ‘Yogi' and the ‘Navashakti in 
the course of the previous year remained intact at the end of the year. 

As a mark of protest against tho certification by the Oovernor-General, in 
September, of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which the Assembly had refusod 
to oonsider, certain papers withheld publication for a day. 

Nevertheless the press as a whole, even those papers which are, from policy, 
automatically hostile to Government, offered every facility to the Publicity Officer 
in the publication of Government material ; and, as tho year advanced, all but the 
most extreme papers eviuced an increasing readinoss to try to understand the 
Government point of view. 

The year was fairly free of industrial disputes. The strikes that ocourred wore 
of a minor nature ana hardly merit detailed record. .. 

There was an increasing disposition among employers to consider sympathetically 
the legitimate grievances of workers. Thus the India General Navigation Company 
met to a great extent the demands of the workers at the Digha workshop, who 
struck work for a few days in December, owing to the discharge of 78 of their 
number ; and the action, in July, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in granting 
a bonus of one month’s pay to all their employees at an estimated expondituie ot 
about Rs. )0 lakhs had a settling effect among the workers in ono of the most 

important labour areas of the province. _ _. „ 00 

There was some increase in Trade Union activity, in Monghyr and Jamalptuy as 
elsewhere, under the inspiration of the Atl-Tndia Trade Union Congress and the 
Socialist Party ; but, in plaoes, the workers resented the attempts of the Socialist 
Party to use them for political ends. On the other hand, the accredited 
the workers took a keen interest in the positiou of Labour under the «ew 
Constitution, and the Metal Workers Union of Jamshedpur in co-operation with 
unions from the ooalfields appeared before the Hammond Committee at Ranchi m 
Ootober to argue the Trade Union point of view. In tho same month the Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting at Patna showed some interest m labour matte s 
and appointed Mr. Abdul Bari to investigate the labour problem throughout tue 
province, while Babu Bajendra Prasad himself proceeded straight from the mna 
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meeting to Jamshedpur in order to try to paoh up some agreement between the 
Metal Workers Onion, whioh wished to keep aloof from politios, and its moribund 
rival, the Labour Association, with its distinct Congress sympathies. At the end of 
the year the release, on tho 27th November, of Manek Ho mi from the Seraikeia 
Jail evoked considerable enthusiasm among workmen in the Jamshedpur area. 

The latest of the monsoon in setting in and its early departure would suggest 
at first sight a year of drought rather than of flood. But the unevenness with whioh 
the rainfall was distributed between July and September was responsible for wide¬ 
spread floods in North and South Bihar. At the end of the first week in August 
heavy rain fell m chota Nagpur and South Bihar oausing floods in Gaya and Patna 
districts. The Funpmi with its tributaries the Moraar and the Dardha inundated the 
countryside. The ‘bhadai’ crop was very seriously damaged in and around the Jeha- 
nabad subdivision of the Oaya district. The flood interrupted railway traffic on the 
Grand Chord line for about two days, a bridge at Ak bar pur at the southern extremity 
of the Dehri-Rohatas Light Railway and another on the Fatwa-Islampor Light Rail¬ 
way were carried away : whilo tho Patna-Ranchi road was badly breached at several 
plaoes. An alarming feature of the Hood was the threat to Patna City it¬ 
self where an iron shatter in a onlvort near Onlzarbagh station was carried away 
overnight. Tho efforts of tho staff of tho Public Works Department and the District 
Boatd saved the city from serious damage. On the 2,ird August the rise in the 
Lakhandegi and other small rivers breached the ring-embankment that surrounds Sita- 
marhi since the earthquake, and flooded the town. Fortunately the water subsided on the 
25th. In the Bhagalpur district the Kosi in flood, as was fnlly expeoted, washed 
away the embankment put up to protect Madhipura, and also interrupted the train 
service in Supaul. 

In September the unfortunate Tirhut Division onco more suffered the worst 
natural calamity of the year in the province. Within a week of the 16th September 
twenty-five inches and more of rain deluged tile greater part of the Division. This 
excessive rainfall coincided with high flood iu the Bur Gaudak in Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga districts. Therefore, while pans of Cbamparan and Saran also suffered badly, 
the damage was greatest in the Sitamarhi and Radar subdivisions of Muzaffarpur and 
in the Sadar and Samastipur subdivisions of Darbhanga district. Some idea of the 
floods can be gathered from tho fact that the roads, which, of coarse, were badly 
breached in all the districts, were at some places as mnoh us ten feet under water. 
The loss of life from drowning was insignificant, thanks to tho prompt measures of 
relief undertaken by the officers of Government and local bodies, and also by non- 
offloial organisations but several poisons lest their livos by tho collapse of mad 
walls, and many thousands of mud houses and thousands of maunds grain were badly 
damaged iu the affected areas. 

To cope with tho situation caused by tho floods, Government gavo whatever relief 
was necessary. For the August floods, Government had given Rs. 5,000 for the 
relief of distress in tho Oaya and Patua districts and Rs. 6,000 for relief in Tirhut. 
The September floods necessitated relief ou a moro extensive scale. About a lakh of 
rupees was placed at the disposal of the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division for 
gratuitious relief in tho form of grants for house-building, or, for ‘rabi* seeds, to 
compensate the poorer classes for the oxtensivo damage to Houses and crops that the 
fiooa had caused. In addition a sum of Rs. 86,000 was allotted to the four distriots 
of tho Tirhut Division for the purposo of ‘taceavi’ loans and the Collectors in those 
districts were also authorized by Government to stay certificate oases at their 
discretion. 

There was, on the whoio, no marked improvement in tho economio condition of the 
people, but the slight increase in tiro rovenues of the province under several heads 
suggests that the worst of tiie economio depression is over. There might indeed have 
been a distinct amelioration iu the condition of tho masses had not the monsoon in 
1935 been disappointing almost everywhere iu the province except Purnea and parts 
of Orissa. In June and July there was a marked deficiency m the rainfall, whilo 
in August and September the rainfall was exceptionally hoavy in certain areas 
causing floods in the Patna and Tirhut Divisions with considerable damage to the 
‘bhadai' and winter rice crops. In October the monsoon failed almost completely 
except in Orissa, with unfavourable results not only on the winter rice crops, at the 
time of seeding, but also on the germination and growth of the ‘rabi' crop. Indeed, 
the all but entire absence of rain in tho last quarter of the year did not give promise 
of a good ‘rabi’ harvest. The failure of the later rains gave the ground in December 
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the hard aspeot of February, aud already at the end of the year the wells in the 
Ranchi dlstrfot were beginning to dry up. 

The effect of the unfavourable harvests, however, is not likely to make itself fully 
felt till the following April or May when a temporary set-back in the condition of 
the agriculturists is feared. The scanty harvests in the districts of Bengal bordering 
on the Bhagalpore Division reacted unfavourably on agricultural labourers in that 
division, who, in good years, secure employment during the harvest season aoroBS 
the borders. 

To relieve distress among the agriculturists, caused by floods and failure of crops, 
Government gave a sum of just under two lakhs of rupees for free grants and just 
under four lakhs as ‘taccavi’ loans. In parts of Singhbhum district the partial failure 
of crops in the previous season gave cause for anxiety, and in addition to a sum 
of over Rs. 70,000 included in the ‘taooavi’ loans, already mentioned, a sum of 
Be. 32,000 was spent on relief works for the benefit of the labouring classes in the 
Dhalbhum, Kolhan and Porahat areas of that district. 

There were some bright features in the situation. The sugarcane season started 
in November with a slight rise in the minimnm prioo of sugaroane which was at 
first fixed by Government at 5 and a half annas a mannd, or half an anna more than 
the minimum price uf the previous season. Unfortunately as the season advanoed 
the price had to be reduced owing to the fall in the price of sagar and with the 
New Tear it was at 5 annas once moro. However, tho increasing vigilance of the 
Sngaroane Inspectors appointed by Government to supervise the work of the Sugar- 
oane Rules proteoted the sugarcane cultivators to a growing extent from the depreda¬ 
tions of middlemen. The price of oommon rice continued to show a tendency to rise. 
In July the average price for the province was 11.97 seers to the rupee against 
12.91 seers the year before, while at tho closo of the year it was 11.79 seers against 
13.48 seers in the first week of 1935. 

On the other hand tho prioe of lac, which had almost doubled itself in the 
previous year owing to artificial manipulations of tho market, fell back sharply to 
Rs. 25 per maund by the middle of the year. Tho daily wagos of agricultural labour 
ranged between 1 anna 6 pies to 3 annas in Sambafpar district and 4 annas to 6 
annas in tihahabad. The progress of earthquake aud flood reconstruction work con¬ 
tinued to furnish employment to labour, wnilo the grants disbursed by Government 
and the Bihar Central Relief Committee, and the bonus of Rs. 10 lakhs awarded to 
their employees by the Tata Iron and steel Company put large sums into circulation. 

Nevertheless in the districts of North and South Bihar thero was a good deal of 
agitation organised by the Kishan Sabha against the burden of rents and canal rates. 
While much of the agitation was spurious there is no doubt that in some places, 
especially in the Gaya district, where produce rents had been commuted to cash 
rents daring the period of high prioes of agricultural produce, the great fall in the 
prioe of agricultural produce, estimated in 1934-35 to have fallen in this province 
by about 60 per cent as compared with tho prices for 1928-29, made the burden of 
the oasb rents very heavy on the tenants. On the other hand, oving to the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, 1934, which came into force in Jane and permitted the nnrestrioted 
transfer of ‘rayati’ land on payment of a fixed traasfer fee of 8 per oent to the 
landlord, there was a distinct tendency, in the districts of Bihar proper for tho 
price of agricultural land to rise and tenants were able to raise more money from 
the mortgage of their lands than before. 

The average prices of cereals remained more or less at the same low level as 
before. There was a slight rise in the piioe of oommon rioe which was selling at 12.18 
seers a rupee in the second week of Deoember as compared with 13.55 seers in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. On the other hand the prioe of maize in 
the same period fell from 17.64 seers per rupee in 1934 to 19.U seers in 1935. 

Agricultural conditions daring the year were not satisfactory. The rains were 
neither well distributed nor sufficient in most places. The want of sufficient rain in 
Jane and July delayed the sowing of the 'bhaaai' orops, while excessive rainfall in 
August and September damaged the crops of the Tirhut and Patna Divisions. The 
complete failure of the rains in the last winter paddy crop not only adversely affected 
the outturn of the winter paddy crop but also the germination and growth of the 
rabi orops. Fortunately, there is reason to believe that the reclamation of agricul¬ 
tural lands affected by earthquakes was almost completed daring the year. 

The appointment, during the year, of a Marketting officer and the Assistant 
Marketing officers for the provide, was greeted with publio satisfaction, as the 
importance of the proper development of agricultural marketting was widely recog- 
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nlsed. In collaboration with the Central Marketing staff the Provincial Marketing 
Staff was engaged in a comprehensive survey of the production and the marketing of 
various commodities throughout the province. 

In November the looal Government convened a small conference to review the 
working of the Sugarcane Act and Rules in the light of the previous year’s experience. 
That the Sugarcane Act and Rules were widely appreciated by the people is shown 
by the popular satisfaction which marked the decision of Government to extend them 
to the Patna Division. 

Agricultural Education was not neglected. Three of tho four Government stipen¬ 
diaries studying at Nagpur Agricultural College, who appeared at the last B. Agr. 
examination of the Nagpur University, were successful and were offered posts in 
the Subordinate Agricultural sjorvieu in the province. The Central Farms oontinued 
to train their own overseers and kaiwitirs and an increasing desire among the public 
to beaeflt by tho practical training offered in tho Central Farms was manifest. At 
Sabour an &L Sc. in chemistry worked us an Honorary Research worker in the 
Chemical suction. 

Seven agricultural shows, exhibitions and fairs were held during the year. The 
Department of Agriculturo not enly encouraged these events by awarding prizes for 
agnoulturai exhibits to the extent of its. 900, but also itsolf participated in them by 
sending exhibits and holding demonstrations, Tho agricultural show at the Sonepur 
fair attracted large crowds as usual. At all these shows and exhibitions the depart¬ 
ment vigorously pursued its policy of impressing upon the agricultural classes the 
importance of good seeds, suitable manures aud improved methods of cultivation. An 
interesting uxpoiimont was started at Ranchi in order to foster the growth of vege¬ 
tables by the middle classes with the export advice of the Agricultural Department. 

Propaganda by menus of the printed word was oontinued duringthe year. Three 
bulletins m English were issued, while the quarterly Hindi Journal ‘•'■Kisau’ published 
under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Association beoame increasingly 
popular. 

The department lont tho services of two of its overseers to tho Publioity Officer 
for the purpose of the Silver Jubilee Magic Lantern lectures. 

Tho Anglo-Indian colony at Lapra in the Ranchi district was in its third year, 
and continued to make slow progress. About 75 families havo been settled and some 
3,000 acres of laud acquired. A dairy farm was opened. The experiment is being 
watched with sympathetic interost by all communities. 

Thero was some slight lifting of tho indusu'ial depression daring the year under 
review. Of the main industries in the province the sugar industry, in spite of the 
excise duty recently imposed, aud tho iron and steel industry continued to flourish 

under the protection of tariff wails. There was a welcome improvement in the mioa 

industry and the exports of mica showed a substantial increase. The ooal industry, 
however, did not show any marked signs of recovery, and the prevalence of extensive 
fires in the Jharia coalfield gravuly menaced the well-being of one of the most 

important industrial areas in the luoviuoo. The post-earthquake activity in the 

building and allied trades continued. For the lifth year in succession no Government 
grant was made under the State Aid to Industries Act, bat provision was made in 
the budget for 1936-3? to assist small industrialists. 

There was a slight sot-baok in the fish export trade. In 1935 the export of fresh 
fish totalled 77. UO raauuds against 91,245 in 1934. This was, however, better than the 
figuro for 1933, vrhioh was 69,980 raauuds. In addition to the two previous fry-distri¬ 
bution centres at Patna and Cuttack, a third was established at Sambalpore. The total 
supply of fry from throe centres was 331,500 against 320,000 in 1934. The figure for 
1933, however, was 382,500. Possibly the vagaries of tho monsoon with alternate periods 
of drought and flood over large areas accounts for rauoh of the differenoe between the 
figures for 1933 aud 1935 in spite of an additional distribution centre. There was a wel¬ 
come increase in the demand for iarvicidal fish from 1,586 in 1934 to 3,000 in 1935. 


The U. P. Administration Report 1935 

Socialistic influence in Congress politics in the United Provinoes is reviewed at 
some length in the Administration report for 1935. There is an increasing pre¬ 
ference on the part of Congressmen for work among the rural rather than among 
the nrban population. 

The political situation, it says, continuod to cause no anxiety and there was a 
marked decrease in the more important forms of crirao but communal relations un¬ 
fortunately remained strained. Tho various departments of Government registered 
progress within the limits sot by their restricted budget. 

In view of the differences 'of opinion held by the various groups into which it 
was split during the preceding year, tho Congress was naturally anxious to avoid 
and direct statement of its attitude towards many important questions of policy. To 
ensure obedience to its authority the Congress Working Committee at its meeting at 
Delhi in January 1935, found it nccessaiy to make rules empowering it to take dis¬ 
ciplinary action against any oomraittoe or member of the Congress who noted deli¬ 
berately in opposition to the official programme and decisions of the Congress. Tho 
only other decision of importance reached there was that the Congress should occapy 
all places of power and vantage in its “struggle for freedom to assert the dominating 
will of the people". This decision was made public in a statement issued by Dr. 
Ansari and other Congress leaders in July 1935. 

Congress Dissensions 

From the moment the Juno meeting of tho United Provinces Congress Committee 
deoided on Lucknow as tho venue for the forty-ninth session of the Indian 
National Congress, Lucknow was the scene of bickerings between the local rival 
parties in connection with the office of Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
differences were ultimately patched up by the election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the post but a further dispute arose over the proportionate representation of 
parties on the Committee. Several Committee meetings at Lucknow which were 
marked by stormy scenes, having failed to come to an amioablo settlement, a meeting 
of tho Provincial Congress Committee held at Agra in November 1935 deoided to 
form a board of five “dictators” with absolute power to control and carry on the 
work of the Congress in this province and to make all the arrangements for the hold¬ 
ing of the next Congress session. 

Personal rivalries aud discord were not confined to Lucknow but were also a feature 
of several District Congress committees, and in a few cases culminated in assaults in 



the differences between the different sections of tho Congress, that a Provincial Civic 
Board composed of five prominent Congressmen of this province was formed to no¬ 
minate cauditates and to conduct elections. The disagreements however whioh soon 
arose between the Civic Board and several district Congress committees, notably 
those at Allahabad and Cawnpore led to the resignation of some members of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and of the Provincial Civic Board. Some measure of 
harmony was ultimately, restored after protracted negotiation of the Civic Board with 
additional powers. Although in some places successful, the Congress Party on the 
whole achieved little ; ana in some districts notably lost ground. 

Socialist Partt 

One of the important developments of the year was the growth of the Congress 
Sooialist Party. This party gained in influenoo by the transfer of the office of the 
General 8eoretary of tho All-India Congress Socialist Party from Patna to Bena¬ 
res. A meeting of the Executive Committee hold in Benares in July passed several 
resolutions whioh affirmed that the policy of the party was to wreck the reforms, 
to organise the peasants and workers in one corporate mass to overthrow the foroet 
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of capitalism and to work for the cancellation of peasants, debts and the elimination 
of landlords and ‘taiuqdars’, Congress socialists took advantages of political confer¬ 
ence held in villages and tahasils to orguuiso anions for peasants ana labourers and 
further their own propaganda. A circular issuod by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain as 
General Secretary emphasised tho Socialist party’s opposition to the priacipies of those 
of “revolutionary unionism” as laid down by Mars and Lenin. As a result of 
disputes over the local board elections the Congress Socialists who preponderated 
in the old executive committee resigned almost in a body in October and were re¬ 
placed by members of the right wing. 


Reforms Reaction 

Socialistic influence is resulting in an increasing preference on the part of Con¬ 
gressmen for work among tho rural ratlior than among the urban population. Seeing 
in the peasantry a promising field .propaganda tho Congress is extending the sphere 
of its activities'and a number of ‘Kman’. 1 conferences were organised in tahasils, small 
towns and districts. Tho enrolment of Congress members was oontinued in order to 
complete the quota required of each district. 

Brandies of the All-India Village Judustrios Association were established in Muttra 
and Gorakhpur iu February and later on, at Meerut. Subsequently a few weaving 
schools were startod in llaldwani and the Agra district, an industrial school at Ali¬ 
garh and a depon in Gonda. Tho Association, however, has met with little success 
in the province and tho provincial organising centre at Parkham in the Muttra dis¬ 
trict had to clos'i down chiefly for want of funds. 

Tho Annua! Session of tho' flindu Mahasabha was held at Oawnpore in Apnl nnder 
tins presidentship of Rev. Ottarna, a Budhhiat Priest of Burma. Its resolutions ap¬ 
proving of the action of the authorities in firing on the Muslim rioters in Earaoni 
and condemning the Communal Award aroused the antagonism of the Muslims 
especially iu Cawnporo. The Hnbhu also condemned the Government of India Bill. 
After the session the President toured the province delivering speeches condemning 
the separation of Burma from India and pleading for the formation of a Budhist- 
Hindu federation. 

Constitutional reform was much discussed throughout the year and reoeived par¬ 
ticular attention during the passago of the Government of India Bill through Parlia¬ 
ment whose amendments were alleged by the Congress and advanced Liberal organs 
to have intensified the already unsatisfactory and retrograde character of the Bill. 
For tho rest, Press comments 'ranged from a strong condemnation to qualified ap¬ 
proval but were little more than a repetition of those ovokod by tho publication of 
the Report of tho Joint Select Committee. Tito features selected for particular attack 
were tfie increased cost of tho administration involved in tho proposals as likely to 
lead increased taxation, the commercial safeguards in favour of Britain as oalonla- 
ted to retard the development of national trade, and tho oommunal award which 
would perpetuate and even accentuate communal tension. 

While tho Congress papers openly advocated the wrecking of the constitution. 
Liberal papers as a rule were in favour of -working.it with a view to seonring the 
fullest representation of advanced and nationalist opinion. Muslim papers in general 
followed the Liberal press subject to some criticism of detail and the. expression in 
some quarters of the necessity for countering the danger of Hindu domination in pro¬ 
vinces like tho TJnitod Provinces by returning to the legislature only representatives 
who could be relied upon to safeguard Muslim interests. Such papers as support 
Government together with certain important independent organs claimed that the 
Bill would provide a substantial improvomunt on the present constitution, defended 
the safeguards as nocessary, and, deprecating a policy of ohstruction, pleaded for 
genuine and wholehearted co-oporation in working the new constitution. 

The question whether Congressmen should or shonid not accept office nnder the 
New Constitution wa> much discussed, tho more influential among the extremist 
papora ultimately arriving at tho conclusion that the acceptance of office, by Con¬ 
gressmen would be inoonsitent with their creed of non-oo-operation and their goal of 
complete independence. 


Aoainst Zamindari 

There was a considerable inorease in tho volume and intensity of the. propaganda 
in the extremist Hindi papers directed against tho established order and in particular 
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against tha ‘zamindari’ system and Indian States. In their comments on the econo* 
mio depression these papers attempted to prove that the poverty of the agricultural 
and labouring classes could be removed only by the reorganisation of the State, in ac¬ 
cordance with communistic principles. Communism was in fact extolled in some 
quarters as the panacea for all tho ills from which society and the country suffer, 
The number of advocates of this creed was increased by the conversion of a number 
of the older papers and by the appearance of several new papers, two being in 
English, of Socialistic views. The propaganda was in some, oases direct but was often 
cloaked in the guise of stories and biographies of Communists like Lenin. Stalin, and 
Carl Marx or took the form of reproducing their speches and writings. Several 

a irs sought to represent Russia as a modern Utopia for peasants and labourers, 
ished eulogistic accounts of Russian institutions and administration and of the 
part played by young men in establishing a communistic regime. Tho same papers 
denounced the Indian National Congress as a ‘bourgeois’ institution and urged that 
freedom could only be secured by olass war aud tho organisation of peasants and 
workers. Indian Ruling Chiefs were denounced as enemies of nationalism and their 
existence as the negation of democracy. 

Bubal Development 

The Government’s rural development scheme was widely discussed. Fears were 
entertained that most of the money would bo spent on tho salaries of the staff rather 
than on ameliorating the condition of the rural population. Congress organs sought 
to represent the scheme as a counterblast to Mr. Gandhi’s Village Industries As¬ 
sociation and alleged that Government’s main object on allotting one orore of rupees 
to this work was to re-establish and maintain their own hold over tho rural area. 
Borne influential Muslim papers on the other hand, looked upon Mr. Gandhi’s scheme 
as a political device to further the interests of tho Congress aud commended tile 
wisdom of Government in thwarting it by its own measures for rural uplift 

Comments on the Italo-Abyss'mian War wore marked by condemnation of 
Italy, sympathy with the Ahyssinians and oriticism of tho attitude of France, Britain 
and the League of Nations, 



Educational Progress in India 

Education in India 1934*35 

A glance at tho provincial education reports of 20 years ago and a comparison of 
them with tho reports for tho years 1933-34 would show that provinces long recor¬ 
ded as backward nave in many ways come tip to the level of advanced provinces, 
says the report prepared by the Government of India on Education iu India for the year 
April 31st 1933 to March Hist 1931. “Communities which scarcely over recorded pupils 
above the primary stage now have considerable representation at the university stage. 
Untouchabuity has been definitely eradicated in several provinces in so far as the 
schools are concerned, and the progress of education amongst the depressed classes 
has been considerable. Women’s education has spread with remarkable rapidity and 
the educationally backward communities amongst women, such as Muslim women, 
have shown immense improvement. Physical instruction and athletics have developed 
out of all recognition and movements like the Olympic organisations, tho Boy Scouts 
movement, tho Girl Guides movement, tho Red Cross movement, etc., have taken 
firm root. Village life has widened mid schemes for ruial uplift, village olub, thrift 
societies and even village broadcasting are no longer unknown. 

“The necessity for the trained teacher has been recognised almost everywhere and 
the numbers cf trained teachois have been more than doubled. Considerable advance 
has been made in scientific research and iu Technology and in their application to 
industry. Tin- need for caution in the quantitative expansion of mass education has 
been fully recognised and consolidation and concentration are being attempted in 
most provinces. The evil of waste, stagnation and wastage which wore scarcely re¬ 
cognised or diagnosed 20 years ago have been tackled and aro being tackled with 
signs of ultimate success in most parts of iudia. There is however, it is true, a 
general dissatisfaction with many of the existing conditions. Universities are over¬ 
crowded, secondary education is too stereotyped, primary education is still too little 
related to tho surrounding conditions of life and unemployment presents a grave 
problem. But thoro has been very real progress. Education is much more widespread 
and India is not alono in having to face difficult problems in education arising out 
of world depression and financial stringency. “It is satisfactory” continues the re¬ 
port “at least that tho whole of India is now cons : dering very seriously educational 
reconstruction and that a machinery has been created for tho co-operation of overy 
part of India in an attempt to solve some of tho outstanding problems.” 

During the year under review tho total number of educational institutions increased 
by 1,377 against a fall of 2,445 in tho previous year, “The mere increase in the 
number of institutions is no index of progress,” opines the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of Iudia. Tho largo fall in tho previous year in Madras, for 
oxample, was maiuly due to a deliberate policy of providing a better and more 
economic distribution of schools. There has been a further fall in the number 
of institutions in four provinces and the total number of institutions in India 
would have again declinod but for an increase of 1,599 institutions in Bengal. 
Only one other province shows a considerable inoreso 179 in Bibar and Orissa 
which is entirely accounted tor by a rise iu tho number of unrecognised sohools. 
Although, leaving aside Bengal, there lias boon a decrease in the numhor of institu¬ 
tions, there has been a very satisfactory increase in the number of pupils, an inorease 
of 319,358 as against an increase of ouiy 80,995 iu the previous year. Taking recog¬ 
nised institutions alone, the inorease was 299,659 as against 69,671 in the previons 
year. In spite of a decrease of 457 institutions in Madras its total enrolment increased 
by 103,075 and Bombay with a decrease of 83 institutions increased its enrolment 
by 34,332.” 

Between the years 1932 and 1933 all provinces and administrations except Delhi, 
Coorg and the miuor administrations, showed a heavy fall in total expenditure, but 
during the year 1933-34 all provinces uud administrations showed a considerable 
inorease in total expenditure except the United Provinces, Burma and Assam. In 
spite of the prevailing economic depression and decline in the revenue per head of 
the popuiatioo there has been some considerable improvement in ability of provincial 
governments to provide additional funds for education. 
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Expenditure 

The following table shows for the years 11)27 and 1934 the expenditure from gov¬ 
ernment fund on eduoation and the percentage of total rovenn o spent on eduoation in 
the provinces: 


Province. 

1927 

Total Govt. Expenditure. 

Percentage of total 


Lakhs. 

revenue spent on eduoation. 
Per oent. 

Madras 

202 

13.8 

Bombay 

199 

136 

Bengal 

148 

14.0 

U. P. 

196 

175 

Punjab 

151 

13.9 

Burma 

95 

9.4 

B. & 0. 

72 

12.5 

C. P. 

72 

14.2 

Assam 

25 

10.2 

N. W. F. P. 


— 

Province. 

1934 

Total Govt, expenditure. 

Percentage of total 


Lakhfj. 

revenue spent on eduoation. 
Per cent. 

Madras 

246 

15.9 

Bombay 

176 

12.1 

Bengal 

135 

14.9 

U. P. 

198 

17.6 

Pnnjab 

160 

14.0 

Burma 

58 

6.8 

B & 0. 

55 

11.1 

C. P. 

44 

10.2 

Assam 

28 

14.0 

N. W. F. P. 

19 

11.0 


Between 1933 and 1934 the largest inoroase of reoent years in the enrolment to 
Universities has oconrred and the total number of students in the universities has 
risen by 6 851 to 113.328. The only falling off in numbers has occurred in Dacca, 
Delhi, the Osmania University, the Andhra University and the Annaraalai University, 
and the total fall in those five universities amounted to only 36?. On the other hand 
the Calcutta University alone showed an increase of 4,104 and the Punjab and Bombay 
Universities have each increased nearly 1,000. Fortunately expansion has been accom¬ 
panied by the institution of new types of courses, including scientific and technologi¬ 
cal courses, whioh are to be welcomed as providing not only more variety bnt more 
practical eonrses related to research and industry. 

Unemployment 

The problem of the continued unemployment of largo nnmbers of University pro¬ 
ducts has continued to exorcise the raiuds of all thoso responsible for the control of 
higher education. The time is coming, says the report, when the question of deliber¬ 
ate restriction must be seriously considered both iu the interests of officienoy and in the 
interest of lessening educated unemployment. It is usually urged that such restriction 
will particularly adversely affeot poor scholars and scholars coming from backward 
communities. Actually this objection is not a very valid one, since an expansion 
of the present system which exists in many colleges of reservations, free plaoes and 
scholarships should meet any difficulties which stand in the way of clever but poor 
scholars and scholars from educationally backward communities. 

A comparison of the figures for the year under consideration with those for the 
last few years shows that the total number of male candidates for the university exa¬ 
mination. excluding the matriculation, is more or less constant whereas the number of 
girls is showing an appreciable increaso every year. Tn general, girls have shown 
better results than hoys. The pass percentages for girls in the various university exa¬ 
mination s are considerably better than those for boyB. 
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Indian Students Abroad 

The Indian students studying in the United Kingdom daring 1933-34 numbered 
1,393 ns against 1,478 in tho previous year. The Indian students known to be studying 
in Europo increased from 111 to 115 and tho number of Indian students in the Uni¬ 
ted States of America increased from 101 to 152. 

The number of primary schools for boys increased by 344 and their enrolment in¬ 
creased by 214,317. These increases compare favourably with a decrease of 2,299 in 
the number of schools in the previous year and with an inoreased enrolment of only 
20,504. It is also satisfactory that tho increase in enrolment of boys is not confined 
to the lowest masses but is shared by all tho (ivo primary classes. 

Tiie average number of pupils per school is abuormally low. For India aa a 
whole it is only 50, white in Japan, for example, it is over 300. If the primary 
schools in the provinces were better organised and larger in size a great deal of 
waste in expenditure could bo avoided. In Bengal, for oxample, if the primary 
sohools had tho same average in number as Bombay 1,700,000 more pupils would be 
under instruction without the provision of any additional schools. Similarly Bihar 
and Orissa would have more than double their present number of pupils at school if 
tho province bad tho same avorago as Central Provinces, 

As regards co-education, t ho report says that experience has shown that one 
special factor which militates against larger enrolments in the primary schools In 
both advanced and backward provinces is the attitude of teachers and the inspectorate 
towards separate boys’ sohools and scpaiato girls’ schools. Except in a very limited 
uumbur of areas there is at the present time little prejudice against co-education in 
tho lowest Primary classes but it is common to find that in rural areas in which 
there are only boys’ primary schools no endeavour is being made to encourage 
the girls of school age to attend tho boys' schools. Similarly, in rural areas in which 
there are only girls’ primary schools no endeavour is made to encourage the boys of 
school age to attend the girls’ -schools. 

The backward position of girls in education as compared with the position of boys 
bas for mauy years occupied the attention of the Provinces. While unfortunately 
there still remains a wide discrepancy between the relative position of boys and girls 
there are encouraging signs that the attention paid to girls’ education in recent years 
had not gone unrewarded. Tho rate of progress of girls’ education has, in a number 
of provinces, become quicker than that of boys. Tho number of institutions for girls 
has largely increased. Co-eduoatiou at the primary stage has become far more com¬ 
mon and tho number of svomon teachurs has been largely augmented. The total 
amount expended on girls' education has risen in most provinces in spite of the finan¬ 
cial stringency and provinces which a few years ago could show hardly any progress 
in tho higher education of woman, are uow sending out nearly as many women as the 
other more forward provinces. There arc, iu fact, definite signs that the women’s 
movement in India in all its aspects lias created uu awakening of ideas whioh is over¬ 
riding oustom and prejudice anti which is manifesting itself iu tho increased willing¬ 
ness of all olussas of the community to have their girls and women educated. 

Between 1933 and 19;f4 tho total expenditure on institutions for girls lias increased 
in all provinces except iu tho United Provinces. The total expenditure for British 
India shows an increase of Us. ll.iB lakhs iu J934 as against a fall of nearly 13 lakhs 
in 1933. To this increase Bombay contributed its. 3.17 lakhs, Punjab Its. 1.77 lakhs, 
Madras Us. 1.39 lakhs and lieugal Us. 0.79 lakhs. 

Muslim Education 

Aa regards tho Muslim Education, tho total enrolment has declined in-Bombay, the 
Punjab, Burma, Biliar and Orissa, Assam and Delhi. The doorcase iu Bombay was 
almost entirely confined to unrecognised schools and to Mulla schools in Bind. The 
fail in the number of pupils iu the Punjab is attributed to the general agricultural 
depression. The decrease in Burma was small and it was mainly confined to colleges 
and to unrecognised institutions. In 1917 there were only.5.212 Muslim scholars iu 
arts colleges and university departments, while in 1934 as many as 12,158 Muslim 
boys were readiug in arts colleges and 2,272 in professional colleges. The figures of 
Muslims girls are much more encouraging than those of Muslim boys. The enrolment 
in all the major provinces has considerably iucroasod and the total number of Muslim 
girls under instruction in India inoreased between 1933 and 1934 by 38.181 and if 
unrecognised sohools are excluded from the figures the total increase was over 4,000. 
The position in tbe Punjab is perhaps tho most striking sinoe -the Punjab has for 
many years had the lowest percentage of Muslim girls under instruction to the total 
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Muslim population in India and yet in 1934 tho Punjab had the largest number of 
Muslim ladies reading at the university stage and at the secondary stage, 

Thero has been an increase of over 69.000 students belonging to depressed classes 
during the year as against an inorease of under 13.000 in the previous year. 


Education in Madras 1934-35 


The Government of Madras, in their review of the report on educational progress 
in the Presidency between 1934-35, observe 

In the year under review, a Bill to amend tiie Madras Elementary Education Act, 
1920, was passed into law. The Amending Act which hits recently been brought into 
force gives Government power to order in any specified area the introduction of a 
modified form of compulsion under which children who have attendod sohool for a 
prescribed period should not be withdrawn from school before they complete their 
school-age. It is hoped in this way to chock the appalling wastage in elementary 
education and to diminish the number of those who spend a year or two (or in some 
oases less) at an elementary school and then relapse in a few years’ time and for the 
rest of their lives into a state of permanent illiteracy. 

The number of students reading in Arts Colleges showed a decreaso daring the 

S ear. This may be attributed partly to the general financial depression and partly to 
re increasing realization on the part of parents that tho possession of a University 
degree is not a sure road to employment and a successful career in lifo. In any 
case, the slight reduction in the number of students in tho first grade Arts Colleges 
from 9,209 to 8,847 is not a matter for regret. 

Substantial changes were made in the 8. 8. L. C. schorae and the modified scheme 
was put into operation in the fourth form of secondary schools during the year under 
review. Since the close of the year the 8. S. L. C. Board has reported that tho 
modified solieme is not altogether satisfactory and has recommended that it might be 
held in abeyance pending further consideration. The Government have acoepted this 
recommendation. The numbor of pupils under instruction in secondary schools for 
boys decreased from 1.79,411 in 1933-34 to 177,220. 

There was a further increoso in tho number of pupils attending elementary schools 
for boys. Compulsory elementary education for boys of school-age was newly intro¬ 
duced during the year in Bezwada municipality. Tho schemes prepared by the looal 
officers of the Department for tho consolidation and concentration of elementary 
sohools in municipal areas were uuder examination by Government during the year 
under review. The Government are glad that several local bodies have realized the 
usefulness of schemes of consolidation of schools and are taking steps to give effect 
to them as is evidenced by the reduction in tho number of elementary schools for 
boys from 43,976 to 43,78/ accompanied by an increase in strength from 2,338,608 
to 2,417,410. 

The number of olementary schools for girls lias similarty decreased from 5,464 to 
5,336 but here again the strength lias risen from 374,430 to 381,013. The girls 
attending these schools, however, constituted less than half of the total number of 
girls reading elementary sohools in tho Presidency, for there were as many as 
458,853 girls reading in elementary schools for boys—an appreciable inorease over 
the previous year’s figure of 420,31). In this connection, the Govt, would very strongly 
commend to looal bodies and private agoncies maintaining schools the desirability of 
employing women teachers in the lower standards of boys’ schools, moro particularly 
where there ia an appreciable number of girls reading in these standards. The 
practioe of employing men teachers in girls’ sohools should be definitely ^discontinued 
and those men teachers who are at present teaching in girls’ schools, of whom 
there are far too many, should be provided with posts in boys’ schools. 

The total nnmber of girls reaaiag ia secondary schools was 26,337 gas compared 
with 25,198 in 1933-34. The total number of girls under instruction in -all grades of 
sohools rose by about 5 per cent. 

There was au increase in the number of Mohammedan pupils in elementary schools 
bat the number in secondary schools showed a decrease. 
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It is gratifying to note that tho number of pupils of the scheduled castes reading 
in sohools not specially intended for thorn has agaiu risen by about 8 per cent over 
last year’s fignro. 

In the field of European Eduoation the year was noteworthy for the admission of 
men teachers for the first time into the Dovoton Training Sohooi, Madras. 

The Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education met twico during 
the year. 


Education in Travancore 1934-35 


A marked increase in tho strength of English Schools, the introduction of Hindi as 
a second language in certain schools, provisions of free medical treatment in hospitals 
and rapid progress in women’s education arc tho important features of the report for 
1934-35 of the Travanooro Education Department which has been recorded by the 
Government. 

Daring tho year under review there was a heavy fall under receipts on account of 
the redaction of the rates of school foes as a temporary measure, due to the general 
financial depression. The concession involved not only loss in the receipts of Depart¬ 
mental Schools but also additional expenditure by way of compensation to private 
management for loss of foo incomo. 

Cocleoiatb Education 

The number of students attending the Colleges affiliated to the Madras University 
was 2,793 at tho end of 1110 against 2,815 at the end of 1109. Thore was thus a total 
fall of only 23. Tho principle of restricting admissions to the Junior Intermediate 
and Junior B. A. Olassos of tho Government CoUegos by slightly raising the standard 
for admission was accepted by the Government for the first time. The restrictions 
were, however, very modorate in character as only those candidates who had failed 
more than twice in the S. 8. L. C. or the Intermediate Examinations were refused 
admission into the Junior Intor. or the Junior B. A. Class. Even in applying the 
above restrictions exceptions wore made mainly in tho case of backward communities 
and women. 

Medical inspection was oondnetod during tho year in all the Colleges. The Veda 
Section of the Sanskrit College was transferred to the control of the Dovaswom 
Department 

The total number of English Sohools during 1110 M. E. (1934-35) was 275 and the 
total number of pupils under instruction in them 58,893 as against 272 institutions 
and 53,831 pupils in H09. Tho number of Euglish Schools thus increased by throo 
and tho strength in them by 5062 in 1934-35. 

Receipts and Expemditukes 

The total expenditure of tho Education Department amounted to Rs. 47,23,208 and 
the total receipts to Rs. 8,10,412 against Rs. 40,91,482 and Rs. 8,95,233 respectively in 
the previous year. Tiio decroaso in receipts is mainly accounted for by the reduction 
of fees in schools. 

More attention wan devoted to organisod garaos in schools and there was an 
awakening in games and sports in sohools and student competitors to the Olympic 
Meet at Madras won distinction. 

Hindi was introduced as a sooond language in form IV of the S, M. V._ School, 
Trivandrum, and encourogoment was given for tho oponing of nindi Classes in some 
private schools. A course of vacation lectures in goograpTiy were given by Miss K. 
8. Ranga Rao, Principal of tho New College for Women, Nagpur. 

A scheme tor the medical inspection of children in primary sohools providing for 
free medioal treatment in the hospitals and dispensaries of the State was approved by 
the Government. 

64 
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Women's Education 

The number of girls under instruction during tho yoar undor roviow was 2,69,444 
as against 2,57,003 in 1109 and 2,46,693 in 1108 showing a steady increase of well 
ovor 10,COO from year to year. Co-odueation was largely prevalent in all typos of 
institutions. More attention was being paid to games and athletics in all girls’ schools, 
especially English. Schools, during tho year. 

There was an incroaso in the number of Mahomedans uuder instruction at all 
stMes during the yoar. The nurabor of Mahomodan girls under instruction in English 
Schools was 240 as against 99 in tho previous year. Tho number of depressed and 
backward pupils reading in all stages of odueation also showed considerable increase. 

The total number of recognised institutions in tho Stato during tho yoar was 3,699 
and the number under instruction 6,74,317. There was thus a fall in the total num¬ 
ber of institutions by 50, due mainly to tlio abolition of overlapping and incomplete 
vernacular schools but tho total numbor of pupils undor instruction increasud by 
24,949 over the figure for tho previous yoar. Tho percentage of tho total number of 
pupils to tho total population in 1110 M. E. was 132 as against 12.7 in 1109. 


Education in Mysoie 1934-35 

“The Government are aware of the need of the Department for more money for 
addition to staff, equipment and accommodation and aro doing whatever is possible 
under the unfavourable financial conditions now prevailing. They aro ploasod to 
observe that with the rosourcos available tho Dopartmont has, under tho guidance of 
the Director, Mr. N. 8. Subba Itao, done efficient and satisfactory work during tho 
year". This is the observation of tho Government of Mysore in their roviow of the re- 

S ort on the working of tho Department of Public Instruction during the yoar 1934-35, 
sued on the 16th. March 193o. 

The Government also express thoir thanks to the membors of the public who co¬ 
operated with the Dopartmeut and supplemented the efforts of tho Government in 
tho causo of oduoation. 

Primary Schools 

Tho number of primary schools showed a slight fall by four from 6,254 to 6,250 
lmt there was a noticeable increase in tho strength by 3,305 pupils from 245,273 to 
249,573. Of those, 5,735 schools were for hoys (with a strength of 216,721) and 515 
schools for girls (with a strength of 32,857). Classified according to languages, tlioro 
wero 5,096 Kuuuada schools, 022 Urdu, 7 Telugu, 9 Tamil and ono Mahratti school. 
Tho percentage of boys iu tho primary schools to tho total male population of sohool- 
going ago, calculated at 15 per oeut of the total population, was 43.93 as against 43.4 
in tho yoar previous. 

Tho Government observe that the finances of some of tho local Education Authori¬ 
ties, particularly of tho Shiraoga District which has a largo minus balance, are not 
satisfactory. It lias also not boon possible for tho Government, tho roviow states, iu 
the present couditious of finance to meet tho entiro cost ot tho sohomo as desired by 
some of tho Local Education Authorities. Tho Government point out that the 
Local Education Authorities have to augment their rosourcos as contemplated in the 
Regulation. Proposals for a low of education fees in tho Municipal areas have 
boon received from the Local Education Authorities of (Jhitaldrug, Kassau and Kolar 
Districts and tiioso aro undor consideration. 

In view, however, of tho pressing demand for primary schools, a achemo prepared 
l>y tho Director for opening as many now or grant-in-aid schools as possible in 
different areas in tho Stale, aided schools being oponod as departmental schools, has 
boon sanctioned by tho Government and a sum of Ks. 15,000 provided for tho purpose 
in tho budget for 1935-36. 

The Government note with pleasure the large numbor of benefactions made by 
members of the public during the year to supply the need for school bu ildings. 
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Education oi' Gluts 

There wore f-02 separate schools for j^irls of all grades of education with a total 
strength of 36,551 (of whom 91!) woro hoys) ns against 583 schools with a strength 
of 35.81-1 (including 829 hoys) in llio previous year. The fall iu the number of girls’ 
schools is duo to tho amalgamations of seven, I girls’ school with tlio hoys’ scUooIb. 
Tho Government, are glad to note that the number of girls seeking admission is in¬ 
creasing in all grades of institutions and that girls are freely entering into boys’ 
schools in placet wlioro there aro no separate institutions for them. 

Tho total expenditure on education for women (including University education) was 
Rs. 0,98,185 (exclusive of indirect, expenditure such as scholarships, buildings and equip¬ 
ment) as against Its. 6,93,20!) in the prev‘mis year. 

A sum of Rs. 574,63-1 or 11.71 per cent of the total direct expenditure on educa¬ 
tion was spoilt on Muslim education. 

Tho sro.it Movement, the Government observe, continued to bo popular and was 
making good progress during the year. The Girl Guido movement which was organis¬ 
ed in 1932 progressed remarkably well. 

KxrK.vi.iTiT*': 

Tho total expenditure both d'root and indirect on Public Instruction (including 
that, ou University education) amounted to Ks. ti’t.H’),131. On an average, there was 
ouo school for every 3.8 mj. miles in area and <S3i persons of the total population. 
One out of every 3.3 of the population o’ school-going age was under instruction, 
and tho proportion was 1 in 20.21 as against 20.59 iu tho previous year. Tho per¬ 
centage of hoy* under instruction to the total male population was 7.C, that of fomalos 
to tho female’ population was 2.2 and that of hoys and girls under instruction to tbo 
population was 4.9. 

Tho average cost of education nor bead of population was Rs. 0-15-11 as against 
Ro. 1-1-3 in the previous year. Of this amount a sum of Rs, 0-12-6 was met from 
State funds as against Its. 0-13-7 in 1933-34. 

In conclusion, tbo Government observe (hat thoy aro glad to learn that the ad¬ 
ministration of Primary Education bv the local Education Authoritios and Sohool 
Boards was satisfactory and that there was hearty co-operation and harmonious re- 
l.uionshin between the departmental oHieers and tlieso bodios, and the members of 
tho Local E'lue.Uioii Authorities took keen interest in the discussions at meetings. 


Educational Reconstruction in Burma 

Suggestions of far-reaching importance touching practically every aspect of educa¬ 
tion, general and technical, in Burma aro made iu the Report of Vernacular and 
Vocational Educational Reorgauisatiou;Gominitloe which was issued to tbo Tress in 
Juno 1930. 

Tho report lays considerable stress of the need for tho development of vocational 
and technical education iu agricultliro and animat husbandry and other technioal 
occupations in tiio province. It suggests the constitution of a central oducation 
authority with effective powers of control to reduce illiteracy and to relate oducation 
to life and occupation in Burma. It rncotnmends the constitution of a special eom- 
mittoo by Government to make plans for the development of wireless broadoasting as 
an economical and potent adjust to the education, sorvieo and the other sooial and 
technical services directed by Government. 

Tho report, proposes that, consistent with tiro Government of Burma Act, 1935, a 
Board of Education consisting of not less Hum half the number of Ministers consti¬ 
tuting tho Council of Ministers, with the Ministers of Education as President bo 
constituted with effective powers of control, supervision and initiative and suggests 
the improvement of tho Secretariat of tho Board of Education to secure more 
continuity ani consistency of educational policy. It reviews and oxamines the 
inspectorate aud its functions and makes proposals to develop the efficiency of tho 
inspectorate aud tho utility and efficiency of instruction in the schools. 
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Tho Committee proposes that the constitution and powers of local education 
authorities be adjusted so that appropriate and equitable representation of all public 
and private interests in education shall be oohieved and to the end that the adminis¬ 
tration of education by local bodies shall be directed solely to the educational welfare 
of the ohildren and be un-influenced by considerations which are irrelevant. 

Educational provision in “excluded” areas and in backward areas whioh are 
outside the rural self-governing areas is examined and future policy is suggested. 
The Committee makes a thorough examination of the problems of illiteracy and of 
‘wastage’ and wastefulness in the primary vernacular schools and suggests various 
proposals. They recommend ways and means that should be adopted by local autho¬ 
rities to complete an aoourate survey of oxisting educational provision and deficien¬ 
cies in their jurisdiction. Plans aro formulated and measures are described which 
should be initiated immediately to attaok illiteracy and stop ‘wastago’ and to com¬ 
mence development that will pave the way eventually, in progressive stages and 
during period of 5,10, 15 and more years towards compulsory education for all. 
The first stage recommended is, under legislative authority, local option schemes of 
compulsory attendance for three years aftor voluntary enrolment. This is designed 
in the first place to consolidate the existing system of primary schools and to create 
a sound foundation for further development. 

Different Stacks of Education 

The Committee makes detailed proposals to bring about co-ordination and re¬ 
organisation of the system of sohools and reconstruction of curricula for the co¬ 
ordinated and re-organised system. The reconstruction visualises the diversification 
of the existing single-track book-lore curriculum of the Anglo-vernaoular and English 
sohools and the bringing of the pupil of the Vernacular school into tho general and 
particular streams of a homogenous odtication system and to relato schooling more 
intimately to life and occupation and leisure in Burma. Tho reorganisation of tho 
existing differentiated system of schools in a oo-ordinated yet diversified system of 
primary schools for children aged 8 to 11 years, of post-primary schools for adoles¬ 
cents aged 11 to 15 years, and of vocational and pre-Universitv sohools for youths 
aged 15 to 18 and more years of ago is suggested. The construction implies the 
separation of intermediate’ education from University odnoation proper and the 
conduct of ‘intermediate’ courses and the part of the existing high school oenrses 
in selected high sohools throughout the province. The liberal and cultural subjects 
will remain the foundation of the curricula. The place of languages in the curricula 
is discussed and adjustments of existing courses are suggested. Science oourses with 
appropriate content related to conditions in Burma, it is suggested, should becomo 
compulsory components of the curricula. Physical education, personal and public 
hygiene and practical instruction in a craft or an art, it is argued, should be part of 
the eduoation of every pupil in primary and post-primary sohools. 

The training of teachers and the ro-orgamsation of training to equip teachers to 
fulfil the role prescribed for thorn in the re-organised and re-constrnoted schools aro 
disoussod at length and comprehensive proposals are mado touohing not only tho 
training of all grades of toaohers in the public service of educations but also tho 
many matters concerning the teaching profession. 

Financial Policy 

Tho report reviews tho financial polioy of Government in regard to vernacnlar 
education since tho inception of local self-govorning authorities and recommends that 
the principle that local authorities aro responsible for the whole cost of vernacnlar 
education should he modified and that the finanoe of vernaonlar odnoation should be 
based as it is based in other demooratio systems of education, on a system of 
authoritative central and delegated looal administration and financial responsibility. 
The committee propose that vernaoular primary education should be based on a 
system of central taxes and looal rates and that to imbne local authorities with the 
realities of their responsibilities as self-governing administrators of education, local 
authorities should be dirootly responsible for the raising of their share of the cost of 
vernacular primary'education. 

The representatives of non-Burmeso communities, namely European, Anglo-Indian 
and Indian, feel that if the recommendations of the Committee are put into effect, 
a great deal of the discontent now prevailing among minority groups in connection 
with education al provision and administration will disapear. 



THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

23rd. Session—Indore—2nd. January 1936 

ITis Highness the Maharaja (Iolkar of Indoro inaugurated on tho 2nd. January 1936 
tho 23rd session of tho Indian Science Congress in Indoro before a gathering of 
scientists from all over tho country and visitors, including Sir S. M. Bapna, the Prime 
Minister, other ministers, high officers and prominent citizens of Indoro State. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. P. Basu, Viee-Chaneollor of tho Agra University, Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee, welcoming tho delegates gave a survey of the groat soientifio discoveries in 
various fields in recent years and their immense effect on practical lifo, changing the 
very face of the earth. But tho final mystery eluded tho scientist’s grasp and the 
Pandora’s Box remained closed. Ho added that they wore not nearer tho end of thoir 
perplexity when told that what they saw wore probably in point of events, in geome¬ 
trical configuration, more depressions in tho vortex of energy. Practically lifo was 
healthier, more efficient and moro comfortable to-day, but the aspect of things had 
entirely changed and tho old machinery of social lifo had been suddenly thrown out 
of gear, and tliero was maladjustment of human personality which had yet to find a 
level in tho now environment. 

Scientific methods, Said Dr. Basn, had demolished tho old religion and moral ideas 
were dominated by personal god but religion had failed to develop and fill tho gap left 
by Science, because scientific ideas had been isolated from religion by habit, tradition 
and inertia, weakening the strongest social force and leaving social expediency as the 
only guide to action and social decorum as the only restraint on emotional expression. 

Another non adjustment, Dr. Basu pointed out, was in tho balance of human per¬ 
sonality. Hero scionce was up against greater difficulty, battling with human passions 
and emotions but without such adjustment, loading to intellectual and emotional 
balance man might liko Faust win tho world and yet be damned. Therefore work co¬ 
ordinating and dovetailing conclusions of all sciences was necessary. But neither the 
scientist nor tho philosopher had considered it his business and this work was loft to 
private enterprise, working for persona! profit, which was not only insufficient but 
dangerous to soc.oty. Ho hoped that exports would not take up this co-ordination for 
tho boneflt of humanity. 

Presidential Addreif 

In tho course of his address Sir Ummlranath Brahmachari, tho Presidontj referred 
at length to the progress of science in tho different fields liko Bio-Chemistry (in 
which ho dealt with the present-day conception of dietetics). Physiology, Oenetios, 
Chemistry, Physics, Ocology, Psychology and Mathematics, tracing the latest develop¬ 
ment in each field and pointing out how thuy help the treatment of diseases. 

Adverting to problem of nutrition and tho problem of a perfect diet, he made a 
reference to Indian dietary and said : 

“Nearly 90 yoavs ago, Ghevers taught that tho dietary of tho Hindus with a very 
moderate quantity of animal food was the fittest for a tropical climate. Thus he 
wrote: ‘It is oortain, that tho law-givers, who proscribed for the people of India a 
diet consisting mainly of vegetables and water, tho lighter kinds of animal food, suoh 
as fish, pigeou’s anil goat’s flesh, being only occasionally introduced iu moderate quan¬ 
tities, judged almost as physiologically as they could liavo done, had they studied at 
tho feet of Liebig and Profit’. Similarly in a discussion on tlio dietary of man, the 
meatless diet of somo of tho linost soldiers of Ilis Majosty’s Indian Army who fought 
in tho last great world war was highly extolled. Tills is an interesting subject for 
research in the quest of minimum animal protoin required for human _ consumption 
and tho future may show that it may bo influenced by climatic conditions. Recent 
researches of Berg tend to show that apart from tho natnro of protoins, there are 
other factors which determine the minimum quantity of protein necessary to preserve 
nitrogenous equilibrium, such as, tire particular protoin tho subject is aooustomed to 
taking and the ratio of inorganic bases to inorganic aoids available to or formed in 
the body of the subject. 
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This brings us to tho question of animal versus vegetable protein. 1 nvostigators of 
the present-day hold that, in general, proteins of animal origin are superior to tho 
vegetable p-oteins for the purposes of nutrition and that tho testimony of human vege¬ 
tarians is useless in determining the amount of animal protein requirement of man, 
bueauso thoy wore probably not vegetarians during tho firs: part of their iivos. 

“In recent times somo interesting work has been done with tho balanced diets for 
Indians by Tilak and his assistants. Tho dietary worked out >.y them is tho inclusion 
with tho staple food graius in common use by the people of India, of soya-boans, 
driod skimmed milk, rice polishings, fresh ground-nut cake and preparation of sprouted 
seeds. Such dietaries, if confirmed, may help in solving tho problem facing largo 
masses of people in India, i.o., how to obtain a ruaso rainy good diet for 5 to 7 rupees 
a month. Aykroyd has found tlut diets wh-'ch, in paper at least, adequately fulfil 
human requirements can be bought in Madras 'or aenit Rs. 4 per month. Cheap 
balanced diets of this nature must, of course, he subjected to the test of praotiee. 

“Perhaps nr'lions of tho people of India, especially among the poor classes, suflor 
from the various degrees of malnutrition which leads to lessened powor of resistance 
to infection. MoCarrison’s work in this field is woflkuown. Sanitation and nutrition 
must go hand in hand in all countries ospeuially in India, whero so many disoasos, 
cpidomio and endemic, prevail, 

“In India where diabetes is common, tiro propor dietary of the disease is an im¬ 
portant subject, and I shall vory briefly refer to it. Since the opooh-making disoovury 
of insulin in the treatment of diabetes,* tho pendulum is swinging from tho fat diet of 
Newburgh aud Marsh to ‘high’ and ‘higher’ carbo-hydrate diet of Sansum and others. 
Kecontiy it has been observed that administration of carbo-hydrate stimulates tiro pro¬ 
duction of an unknown insulin-kinase, the insulin noting its a substratu in thu metabo¬ 
lism of sugar (Ilimsworth). On tho other hand largo amounts of fat may inhibit 
tho action of iusulim. On this view a ‘high’ or ‘higher’ carbohydrate diet for 
diabetes aided by insulin finds u rational support aud it is possible that, by the adop¬ 
tion of such a diot, tho life of a diabetic may be more prolonged and deatli rato from 
diabetes more reduced than what has beou achieved iu tho prosont day, in spito of 
tho introduction of insulin. 

Tracing the growth of Physiological knowledge Ito said :— 

Recent researches havo thrown light on tho mechanism of the fundamental reflex 
reaction for tho protection of tho animals and have shown how with tho evolution of 
an anti-gravity raoohanism and of extended movement, tho brain stent has beeomo 
evolved to tako over this increased responsibility. Magnus has analysed tho various 
noivous stimuli from tho periphery which are concerned in this very delicately co¬ 
ordinated moehanism. Tho uow data havo completely revolutionised our eonooptiou 
of tho norvous system, and signs and symptoms of disease which hithorto could not 
bo properly understood, have now beeomo capable of analysis. 

It has been held that tho duotless glands avo the ‘glands of our destiny’ and that 
‘these potent overlords of our bodies are dictators of our minds and personalities’. It 
may be possible that tho future may reveal that genius, intelligence, beauty, character, 
morality, aud other human characteristics are dependent upon diverse combina¬ 
tions of the socretions of theso bodies, just as (heir deficiency or excess may give 
rise to disease. 

Insulin has completely changed tho prospect of tho treatment of diabetes. Tho 
discovery that Parathyroid extract mobilises tho calcium of tho bones has revolution¬ 
ised tho treatment of diseases due to calcium derangement. 

Our knowledge of tho interaction of ondocrinos lias inorcasod in roeont times. I 
would just mention a remarkable fact that, as shown by Houssay and oo-workos, 
thoro is no glycosuria when both thu pituitary and the pauoroas are removed, and 
further that tho injeotiou of extract of tho anterior pituitary is followed by the ap¬ 
pearance of glyeosuria. 

May I oud this portion of my address by making a little moro reference to the 
pituitary, which soems to havo a multiplicity of functions. It may bo regarded as 
the heaaquaters for tho hormones or tho chemical messengers which control most of 
the other endooriuo glands and thereby probably almost every cell of tho body. The 
chemistry of the pituitary is by no moans closed aud it may bo that the most impor¬ 
tant discoveries in the pituitary chapter havo yet to bo written. 
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llorriug vory rocoutly lias referred to Hie functions attributed by tiro ancionts to 
the pituitary. Wo may make bore a reference to tbe remarkable claims made by 
the ancient Yogis of India who practised what is known as Kliuchari Mudra. They 
elongated the tongue slowly by praotieo and manipulation aidod by cutting its frae- 
unm, if necessary, and carefully introduced it into the nasopharynx. The Yogis 
claimed to havo developed remarkable powers of their body and mind in this way. 
Did tlioy conceive that the tongue mechanically stimulated tho ; accretion of tho 
grandular structures in tho nasopharynx (pituitary) whioli might bo subsequently 
absorbed into the system, in the same way as aruenalin is absorbed when put under 
the tongue, and iutoract with tho secretions of other endocrine glands ? Will some 
future mvostigator tost tire validity of tho above claims ? 

The recent invention in the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research jointly by 
Carrel and Lindbergh, of a ‘Lifo Chamber’, a sort of artificial body of ‘heart, lungs 
and bloodstream’ has enabled scientists for the lirst time to keep tho organs alive, 
functioning and ovou growing for a long period outside the body. The method of 
Carxol-Liudbcigh consists of the transplantation of an organ or of any part of tho 
body into a sterile chamber and its artificial feeding with a nutriont fluid through 
the arteries. In this way tho thyroids and ovaries of animals have been artificially 
cultured, and mado to grow. Tho perfusion fluid consists of protein hydrolytic 
products, hacraiu, cysteine, insulin, thyroxin, glutathione, vitamins A and C, blood 
serum and other substances according to the necessities of tho particular organ to bo 
perfused. There is no doubt that tissue culture is likely to bo of immonso importance 
in the study of the human body aud in the preventive and curative treatment of 
diseases. 

Ho then briefly referred to recont activities in tho field of genetics and observed: 

Tho practical outcome of the application of the principles of .genetics as demons¬ 
trated by the magniticont work in research laboratories such os thoso at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberystwyth and Aberdeen, has boon of immense value in improving 
crops and livestock. Tbe boundless possibilities iu heredity revoalod by the science of 
genetics have placed groat power in tho hands of brooders of plants and animals and 
they can now tell with approximate accuracy what to expect from matings. This 
knowledge has revolutionised broodiug iu all directions, and resulted in tho production 
of bigger and hotter plants aud animals used for food, clothing or pleasure. In the 
course of time man may be able to replace tho natural selection of more fertilo 
mediocrity and the artificial sterility of high-grade parents by human selection and 
tho artificial fertility of high-grade parents. Sooner or later tho frequonoy of tho 
latter would increase in geometrical progression and control and guido the qualities of 
mankind iu any way it desires for tho good of man. The future trond of creative 
evolution, including man's own destiny, depends on his response to the now knowledgo 
and on his intelligent application of geuolioat discoveries, in the near as well as dis¬ 
tant future (Hurst). Gouotios aided by bettor environments may also be able to pre¬ 
vent tho transmission of hereditary weakness and hereditary diseases, some of whieh 
are sex-linked. In this way it may lead to tho production of bettor type of men, free 
from diseases of tho mind aud body that are propagated from father or mother to their 
children aud thus tho diflieult task of medioiue for averting or curing hereditary 
diseases or diathesis will be reduced to a minimum. 

The relation between chemical constitution of compounds and their varied physiolo¬ 
gical and therapeutic properties, though at present consisting mostly of a jumblo of 
empirical facts may one day lead to generalization of vast importance. : .Therapeutics 
is moving to-day from merely qualitative to quantitative foundations. Some of you 
may live to see that remarkable results may bo attained by chemistry in the treat¬ 
ment of disonsos like tuberculosis or cancer for which choraionl th orapeutics has at 
tho present day only a limited application in gold or selenium and lead respectively. 
Crystalline insulin free from impurities is now available. Newer treatments of epi¬ 
lepsy, of myasthenia gravis and of agranulocytic angina are coming in tho field due to 
tho triumphs of chemistry. You may see the synthesis of other aud newer vitamins 
aud internal so'.'rations as well as extracts from different organs of the body synthe¬ 
sised or isolated iu a pure state aud used iu medicine for the treatment of disoaso. 
We look forward to tho day when endocrine preparations will bo available for oral 
admiuistratiou and the dread of the noodlo averted. 

"With regard to tho contribution of physics to medical scionoo its application is 
partly for the purpose of diagnosis of diseases and partly for their treatment. Farther, 
physies is slowly evolving now conception of living matter by X-ray analysis, by im- 
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proved methods of microscopy and by the advancing knowledge of the constitution of 
matter. 

The Electro-cardiograph is a valuable apparatus for studying certain diseases of the 
heart. A portable apparatus which can be taken to the patient’s house and whioh is 
construotea on the principle of the string galvanomoter is now available. Another 
portable Eleotro-oaraiograph based on the principle of the valve-amplifier is also 
available. 

The Electro-cardiograph has shown that tracings takon of patients dy ing of various 
maladies oan demonstrate that for somo time after olinical death, somo cardiac activity 
could be registered, the duration varying from six to twenty minutes. These obser¬ 
vations show that in cases iu which there is cardiac stand-still daring anaesthesia 
or in the new born, resusoitation may bo effected by timely cardiao injection or 
needle puncture. Tbore may be other conditions that may be discovered in future 
in whioh tho same may be possible. 

X-ray methods of analysis may be applied one day in the study of tho canoer coll 
and it is hoped that its application may incroaao our knowledge of ooll construction 
and cell growth, which helped by our future knowledge of the colloidal state in living 
cells may one day strengthen our powers in combating the dreadful scourge of the 
malignant disease. The changes that take place in the tissues in cancer and other 
pathogenic conditions havo been studied by this method by Clark and co-workers. 

X-ray diagnosis has improved in tho present day to an almost spectacular extent; 
and radiation therapy has now established its claim to an important place in tho 
treatment of malignant disease. X-ray and radinm therapy is bidding fair to displaoo 
the knife in the treatment of cortain forms of oancer. The rosponso of tumours to 
radiation demands wide study, each typo of tumour having a different responso, 
both clinioally and histologically. By contrasting tho sensitivity of growths with that 
of skin—in both cases using the minimum lethal dose as tho standard—it has been 
possiblo to place tnmoors in different groups—radio-sonsitive tumours, epitheliomata, 
adenocaroinomata and radio-resistant tumours. 

When we survey the immense development in the use of light waves, visible, 
ultra-violet, X-rays, and othors iu tho investigation of structures and the treatment 
of disease, with their futuro potentialities, it may bo said without oonceit—truly we 
are beginning to see through a glass loss darkly. 

Mental disease, before the advent of psychology in medicine, was a terra incog¬ 
nita. Recent researches in psychology have thrown a flood of light on the domain 
of psychiatry. The significance of a mental approach to the problems of psychology 
had long been misunderstood, but to-day not only we havo a better understanding 
of meutat diseases by means of psychological method but also wo get extremely 
encouraging results in the treatment of such disorders. 

To-day a firm alliance has boon concluded between medicine and psychology, and 
medical men havo more and more fully recognized tho necessity of studying the 
mental history of their patients. Muon work lias been done in tho study of tho 
unoonsoious in many institutions, uotahly, the Nnnoy School. Tho aftermath of the 
great war was seen in many cases of nervous debility which are treated in famous 
clinics, e. g., of Hadfield and othors. Tho power of tho instincts and the inhibition 
of the latent foroos, of their release, as well as the phenomena of fatigue, have been 
thoroughly studied to tho groat advantago of medical practico and efficiency. Modern 
psychologists and medioal man are paying more and more attention to that aspeot of 
psychological investigation of the body-mind known as sublimation of instincts and 
emotions. Many medical men at tho present day devoto themselves as specialists to 
tho practice of psycho-therapy. 

Thus the various sciences can bo of groat service to Modioine. Some of them 
have contributed very substantially to the relief of -human suffering from disease. 
They oan obtain valuable findings for tho clinician in deceased conditions which may 
be helpful to him, but the responsibility finally rests with him as to how to aot upon 
their findings. Ibis shows the great importance of what is called to-day Clinical 
Science. Anatomy, tho soienoe of structure of the body,’ physiology, the soienco of 
function and the meeting ground of physios and chemistry iu their application to 
problems of health and disease and bio-ohomistry, the scionce concerned with tho 
chemioal processes underlying the activities of living matter, can be of great service 
to the clinician. In recent times, tho nood for incroased application of physics and 
chemistry to medicine has grown with tremendous rapidity. 

The contribution of medicino to oivilization aided by the other sciences is great. 
A healthy body means a healthy mind and such minds are less likely to cause 
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internal and external strifo. There is no doubt that a large part of the greatly 
increased comfort and safety that we enjoy to-day is the result of the phenomenal 
advance that have been made in the medical sciences in recent times. 

The body-mind of man is the finest product of the universe even when com¬ 
pared with the most magnificent of the stars and tho nobulae. Man’s appearance 
cannot bo regarded purposeless or accidental or as a sign of disease. He has disco¬ 
vered tho laws of motion and of relativity as well as of radio-telegraphy, radio-telo- 
phony, aviation and teiovision. He unfolds tho constitution of the stars and _ the 
nebulae, millions and millions of miles away from the oarth. He calculates the weight 
aud temperature of tho stars and determines their ages. Ho finds out the constitution 
.of the acorns and discovers the cosmic rays, lie smashos the atoms and produces 
new radio-activo elements. Ho transforms ono eloment into another. He may, one 
day, be able to determine tho mathematics of the atom by means of his calculator. 
He tries to find out whon aud how primordial life oarae into existence. He tells the 
story of the oldest man who existed iu tiie oarth a million years ago, and gives tho 
history of his evolution. Ho discovers the ohromosomes and finds out the strnctui os 
that are responsible for heredity. Ho discovers and dissects tho mioro-organisms of 
disease, and finds the defensive mechanism against their attacks. Ho studies tho 
specific carbohydrates aud proteins, and trios to discover tho structure of tho viruses 
and the baoteriophago. lie discovers tho treatment of diseases once considered 
incurable. He records tho electric ohangos of tho brain cortex of man in various 
cerebral states, aud may ono day record human thoughts on a sensitive plato. Ho 
studios tho emlocrino glands, aud synthesizes their secretions. He may one day 
be able to influence tho sox of tho erabiyo at his iwill. He cultures the organs of 
the body and studios their growth in vitro. Poneo de Leon did not perhaps search 
for the impossible and unattainable whon he sought tho fountain of eternal youth, 
for man one day will conquer old ago, disoaso aud death. Though I dare not say what 
the 'final secret is likoly to be yet tho bodymind of man must be to-day _ the consum¬ 
mation of tho work of the Groat Design. In this most oomplioated machine in whioh, 
it may be said, ‘matter, life and mind translate roughly into organisation, organism 
and organiser (Smuts)’ Medioino trios to give the healing balm to act as a powerful 
agont tor tlio maiutonanoo of harmony ana strongth when disease sets in. 

Second Day Indore— 4th January 1938 

DeVELOTOSNI or Auiuoumubb 

Sectional mot tings relating to Agricultural, Medical and Psyohologioal sections 
wore delivered to-day. 

Mr. A. AT. Ytymmrayana Aiyar, who presided over tho Agricultural section, spoke 
on “Some aspects of scientific research as applied to Indian Agriculture”. In the coarse 
of his address, he said : 

One of the peculiar foaturos of agricultural rosearoh has been the test by whioh 
its suocess is generally measured viz., tho extent to whioh results of immediate prac¬ 
tical value aud application are attained and adopted by tho agriculturists of the 
country. Tlio test is bouud to boeomo more severe as the years go by undor the 
now form of Government. Hut tlio record of the past 25 years is one of signal suc¬ 
cess both for research and propaganda moro than justifying the expenditure on the 
various Departments of Agriculture and eortainly encourages us to nope that in tho 
future as iu the past agricultural research cau fully meot tho tost. Tho instance of 
Mysore is given in illustration, where improvements have taken place on an extensive 
scale. Improved ploughs, threshing appliances, sugarcane mills and pumping installa¬ 
tions have largoly displaced tho traditional methods. Oiloakos and artificial manures 
have come iuto general use ; new crops, new and improved varieties of groundnut, 
ragi, paddy, cotton and sugaroane are grown on thousands of acres ; spraying against 
arecanut and coffee diseases have beon extensively taken up ; the prioklv pear has 
been exterminated ; inoculation of cattlo agaist diseases made thoroughly popular ; 
serum and vaccines arc manufactured locally aud mortality from the deadly disease— 
liinderpest— effectively kept down. 

Encouraging as these results are, progress can be greatly spoeded up if profitable 
and ready markets for produce can bo assured preferably by means of Iooai manufac¬ 
turing industries which will furnish an ontlot for theso crops. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by tho improvements whioh have taken place in the cultivation of 
sugaroane for the new factory at Mandya in tlio Mysore State, where the use of im¬ 
proved ploughs, artificial manures, growing of improved varieties of sugarcane and its 
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oultivation by social methods have all come into vogue within less than a year in 
contrast with the period of several years which they have taken elsewhere in the 
absence of such stimulus. A measure of all-round prosperity has also been ushered 
in as the result of this ready outlet for all the oanc grown by the ryots which augurs 
well for other improvements. The development of the cultivation of Cigarette Tobacco 
in the Madras Presidency has led to similar results in that part of the country, as 
like-wise the making of casein for the dairy fanners in parts of Bombay. The orga¬ 
nisation of special Committees on the lines of tho Indian Central Cotton Committee 
which will comprise growers, scientific workers, manufacturers and traders in respect 
of each important crop or group of orops in India is likely to lead efficiently not 
only to a solution of the many problems of crop improvement, but also to an explo¬ 
ration of their commercial utilisation by local manufacturing industries and to the 
kind of progress illustrated by the sugar industry described above. 

The sugar industry has brought into prominence tho question of the utilisation of 
molassos in a manner profitable to the industry and beneficial to agriculture. The 
manufacture of alcohol of all grades including absolute alcohol for ubo for various in¬ 
dustrial purposes offers great promise and Mysore has already made a beginning which 
is worthy ot all the support which the Government can give. Among its other uses, 
the making of cattle feed mixtures offers almost unlimited scope and will meet one of 
the orying needs ot Indian Agriculture. Experiments in the making of products like 
molascuits with tho addition of bogasse dust groundnut shells and haulms or shredded 
straw are suggested as promising methods ot utilisation. 

The utilisation of bye-products, which aro at prosont mere waste products in res¬ 
pect of other crops also is a subject which needs greater attention, if only as a means 
of making the cultivation of these crops more prohtablo, leaving aside the question of 
industrial advantages. Arocanut husks, plantain stems, groundnut husks, paddy husk, 
cotton stalks, coffee pulp, are sorao of the materials that oome in this category and 
the methods of one Kina or another which have from time to tlmo been suggested 
may with advantage be examined and work on alternative methods also undertaken 
for investigation. 

The subject of ‘Quality’ in crops and the possibility of improving it by methods of 
manuring observes to be taken up without further delay. So far all manurial expe¬ 
riments nave had for thoir object only an inoreaso in the ‘Quantity’ of the produce 
concerned and little or no attention has been paid to the effoct on the composition 
of the commodity. Many faotors to which the ooonomio valne of a crop is due 
such as the sugar iu sugarcane oil content in oil-seeds t starch in the potato, the 
burning quality and nicotine content of tobacoo, staple in cotton, ‘Quality’ in rice, 
protein in wheat, keeping quality in fruits otc„ aro already known in a general way 
to be affected by soil constituents and manuring, but tho matter has not so far 
formed tho subject of serious investigation. What roally constitutes ‘Quality’ in 
many crons like rioo, or coffeo for example, and to what constituent or constituents 
snoh ‘Quality’ is duo will have also to bo gone into as a preliminary, bat in respect 
of sugar, starch, oil, protoins and known ossoutial principles to which the other 
crops mentioned owe thoir quality, this difficulty docs not exist and the problem is 
less complicated. So far tito performance at tho woigh bridge alone has been the 
test of the action of manures ami judgod by this tost many a manurial experiment 
lias yielded results either contradictory or inconclusive. It is not at all unlikely .’that 
if attention should be directed to tho composition of tho crop as well these experi¬ 
ments will tell a different and a vory valuable talo. 

Tho effect of soil constituents sometimes called catalysts, including even the rare 
eloments is also worthy of study, as in addition to their reported ineroase of yields, 
it is possible that connection may be traced between them and some of tho baffling 
plant diseases put down now to physiological disturbances, viruses and so on, mnoh 
m tho manner of tho subtle effect of vitamins in tho animal body. As a practical 
need of immediate importance is a strengthening of tho staff for the investigation 
of plant’ diseases and pests and increased attention devoted to their investigation. 
The Joss due to these in the aggregate is stupendous and for most of them cheap 
nnd simple remedies are extraordinarily difficult to suggest. Many, indeed, are most 
baffling and tho problem is really one for more than one branch of soienoe. A many- 
sided attack from the mycologies), Entomological, Chemical, Botanical and agronomm 
sides lias to be organised in regard to theso with provision for proper co-ordination 
and co-operation. Among pests that have assumed speoial importance reoently ia 
the borer post on sugarcano, which is a serious meuaoe to the sugar industry. A 
large scale campaign of parasitio control is indioated as about the most feasible 
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while the action of light of different kinds of irradiation and the newly patented 
Eatoray light traps need to be tcstod extensively. 

In tho field of oattlo improvement work has boon somewhat halting and tentative 
owing to the oonfliot of views regarding methods, whether it should be by orossing 
with foreign breeds or by selection frtm looal breeds. Matters, such as adeqaate 
fodder supplies and thoir conservation, tho problem of the dead load of useless 
oattlo have added to tho difficulties. But, on the other hand, wo are bringing 
diseases under oontroi, popularising tho castration of sorub bulls and the keoping of 

& r stud bulls and arc tints removing somu of tho old obstacles; while the large 
id for milk due to tho growth of oitios is acting as a powerful stimulus to 
cattle improvement. Conditions aro thus favourable for somo marked progress in 
the near future. 

Among the many eoonomic factors, which set effective limits to tire spread of 
improvements is the lack of proper marketing organisations. Tho creation of the 
new department for agricultural marketing is, therefore, welcomed as a powerful 
ally to tho scientific workor in his attempts to increase tho profits of farming. Lines 
of work which will bonolit tho country as a whole, both growor and merchant alike, 
as the result of tho present marketing surveys arc indioated. Tho opinion that 
scionoo has led to over-production and the present depression in agriculture is 
strongly controverted. As loug as tlioro aro millions of peoplo, who though able and 
willing to work liavo still to remain ill-fed and ill-clad, it is useless to talk of over¬ 
production or supo rfluity. AVhat Indian agriculture wants on tho other hand, is 
science and still more soionco to rosouo it from tho ills that besot It on all sides. 

I’svcnoLoav or Education 

Mr. J. M. Sen delivered tho presidential address at tho meeting of tho Psycho¬ 
logical section. In the oourso of his address ho said : 

In all problems of oduoatiou, two things, ho said, wero of fnndamontal importance, 
one was the child who was to be oduoatod aud the other tha environment in whioh 
ho grow up. But both woro variables; no ono oonld fully predict what a ohild was going 
to bo, nor was it impossible to change tho environment to a certain extent Eduoation 
was tlierofore a function of two roal variables. No mathematician oonld, however, lay 
down any precise formula govorniug the relationship of these two variables. 

AH human beings, ho continued, came into this world with certain possibilitios 
and limitations. Those must bo regarded as things givon to the ohild. The ohild 
began lifo as a sort of field of operations for two loroos that somotiraos worked in 
harmony, but frequently opposed each other; thoso foroos woro known as heredity 
and environment Heredity was generally accepted as an ordinary principle of life. 
For the teaoiior, tho problem of heredity was an onquiry into the question of the 
inheritance of acquired charaotoristics, viz,, “Boos the ohila inherit from his parents 
qualities that they havo acquired for therasolvos during thoir lifo-time ?” In educa¬ 
tion, the teachers were liable to tho fallacy of apparent transmission. Charaotoristics 
acquired by tho father might appear among tho children not booanse they wore 
transmitted but bocauso they wero again acquired by tho oliildron. 

It was perfectly trim that tho oliildron of parents who had rocoivod some educa¬ 
tion thomsotvos could bo taught mere easily than tho oliildron of thoso who had not 
the opportunity of rocoiving auy eduoation. But all tha same, tho former group 
would have to bo oduoatod iu almost tho same way as tho lattor group. Honce it 
could bo assorted that educability could bo admitted but the results of oduoatiou could 
not be transmitted. From tho point of viow of practioal toaohor the influence of 
the environment was tho most important factor. Tho pupils’ qualitios must bo taken 
as thoy woro givon. But in tho matter of onvironmont, tho teacher could certainly 
manipulate it in such a way as to produce a dofimto offoct upon tho pupil. 

The intelligence of an individual, ho oontiuuod, increased (though differently in 
different individuals) from birth to sixteen or oigbteon yoars of ago and thereafter remain¬ 
ed constant. This statement assumed a prominent position in regard to his eduoation. 
Most part of this ported ho was at school and tlw toaehor oould holp him in increas¬ 
ing not merely the pupil’s kuowlodgo but his native intelligence as well. It was 
therefore of utmost importance that the conditions of tho school atmosphere should 
be suoh that it could holp in increasing tho rntelligonoo Quotient of eaon aud every 
individual. The classification of pupils according to mental age therefore was a 
condition precedent to good teaohing in class-rooms. With the growth of eduoation 
iu Iudia, this problem was assuming a position of groat importance in the administra- 
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tion of ednoaUon by governments and looal bodios, Mr. Son then il : scossed about the 
yarions problems concerning the soienoe and art of measurement in education. 

Mr. Sen then discussed the problems concerning genorat intelligence tests, memory 
tests, ability tests, vocational tosts (i. o. tests for determining skill for a particular 
vocation in life) in schools and colleges. Bat he said that these did not cover all 
types of pupils. There were patient plodders in all walks of life and it was worth 
while finding them out while they were in educational institutions. By means of a 
series of tests, Dr. E. Webb had determined that there was a second central factor 
in lifo known as “The persistence of motives (denoted by “W”). Even this oould not 
explain all cases. Mr. Maxwell Garnott had brought to liglit a third independent factor, 
viz., “originality or cleaverness” (denoted by “C”). High values of “0” characterized men 
of genius and first-rate artists, poets and scientists. Those fascinating rosoarohes enabled 
them to determine “the promise and potency of the individual so far as these de¬ 
pend on his endowment” Those, however, proved that there could not be any 
clashing of interests of individual pupils in class-room and out side. All three 
factors ‘O’. *W’ and ‘C could not bo identical oven in two cases, not to speak of 
throo or more eases. Henco it was nooossary to devetop the potentialities of a pupil 
during his school age by creating for him an atmosphere of study and character 
congenial to all and not inimioal to tho best interest of the society as a wholo. 

Immunity Against Diseases 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Shortt. who presidod ovor the Modieal sootiou, spoke on “Immunity 
in protozoal diseases". Tno following is a summary of his addross 

It is a well known fact that after tho attacks of many diseases causod by baoteria, 
such as enteric, and also aftor diseases oansed by filtorablo viruses, suoh as small¬ 
pox and yollow feverj the individual affected is immune to further attack for a long 
period, possibly for the rest of his lifo. 

It is only exceptionally that this happens aftor disoasos causod by protozoa, such as 
malaria. In this oase, tho porson affected seems to have no subsequent immunity and 
is liable to repeated attaoks of the disooso. 

Those facts would make it appear that the bodily mechanisms responsible for 
the production of immunity were aoting differently iu tho two easos but evidenoe 
is brought forward to show that this difference is only apparent and that tho pro¬ 
bability is that tho meohanisms ooucorncd in immunity are tho samo whatever the 
invading organism may be. 

A description is given of tho course of ovonts when animals aro infeoted wifh 
various species of pathogenic and uon-pathogonio trypanosomos and how immunity 
against these is sometimos attained and somofiraos fails entirely to como into action. 

A consideration, on general linos, of tho various phenomena of immunity involved 
in the reactions betwoen an invaded animal and tho invading parasite load to fascinat¬ 
ing speculations as to how these meohanisms of immunity arose, why they appear to 
be so perfect in tho coso of some disease and so apparently ineffective iu othors. 

These speculations aro applied especially to the case of man and malaria. Why, 
when man has been exposed to malaria for hundreds of thousands and possibly mil¬ 
lions of years, he lias not aoquired a greater immunity ? 

It is suggested that, had man remained, as regards his social habits, in the primi¬ 
tive conditions obtaining when ho was at the evolutionary level of tho anthropoid 
apes, he would have acquired au efficient immunity against the looal strains of malaria 
parasite. Man, howovor, deoidod to live in largo communal aggregations and to wander 
far and wide in tho world in the search for food. Each rung on tho soeial laddor 
took him farther from the primitive conditions of his evolutionary ancestors and their 
possible immunity to the bad effects of malaria so that ho finally achieved tho some¬ 
times questionable benefits of civilisation at the exponso of relatively ineffective im¬ 
munity to malaria. 

Embryology and Evolution 

Prof. H. K. Mookkerjee of the Calontta University, presiding over the Zoo¬ 
logy Section meeting, iu the course of his address dwolt on “The development of 
the vertebral column and its bearing on the study of organic evolution.” The add¬ 
ress was illustrated by diagrams of tho vortebral column (or back-bono) and photo¬ 
micrographs of seotions of the vertobrao of fishes, frogs, lizards, snakos, birds, 
moles, etc. 
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Contrary to tho opinion of the Into Prof. Giwlow and other embryologists, Prof. 
Mookhorjeo cousidorod that all vertebrates followod the same course of development 
and exhibited a gradual evolution from one ond of tho series to tho other. Eaoh 
vortobra, he said, was composed of a centrum or tiodv, an upper arch, and in some 
cases, a lower arch also. Tho oontrum was formed from the pericnordal tube which was 
converted into ltony ring, distinct from tho notochordal shoaths. The arches did not 
take part in the formation of tho centrum as supposed by the previous workers. Tho 
periehordal tube was cot into nieces corresponding to vortebrae, by strands of migra¬ 
tory connective tissue cells. Various typos of vertebrae wore formed according to the 
dirootion followed by these migratory eells while passing within the tube. The course 
of the migrator;, colls, was, in turn, influenced by the raovemont of the embryo, Tho 
above explanation as to the causo of formation of diiforont types of vertebrae was not 
given by previous authors. Prof. Mookorjoo showed thut the upper or noural arch 
which protected tho spinal cord was composed of cartilaginous arches known as basid- 
orsalia and connective tissue or momnranu bone arches. Tho latter wore not noted 
by previous authors. Tho lower arch was similarly formed. He also shewed how 
somo vertebrate species deviated from the above fundamental plan of dovolopmont as 
a result of adaptation. He traced the ossification and formation of articulating processes 
and ribs. Ho was of the opinion that tho classification of vortebrae given by tho late 
Prof. Gadow was untenable. He pointed out that tho results of ombryologioal studies 
wuro of great value to the evolutionists inasmuch as the lines of descent could bo 
traced by following tho developmental history, whore anatomy or palaeontology failed 
to given a clue. Comparative embryology probed dooper iuto tho mysteries of life 
and opened new lields of investigation on the embryonic lifo of animals. 

BlOCYCUS TtiUPB.VES 

Dr. P. C. Ouha, President of tho Chomistry scotion in his address dealt with 
recent developments in tho chomistry of hioyoiie torponos. 

Tho bioyelio torncma occur mostly in essential oils, liko turpentine oil, camphor oil, 
etc., good many of them being known also through synthesis and Dr. Oaha’s address 
pertains to the discussion of tho rooont developments in this hold. Amongst subjects that 
have tackled tho ingenuity, oxporiraoatal skills and imagination of chemists, bioyolio tor- 
peuos occupy a very high position. The uses to which those and allied compounds have 
boon putjaro many and varied, and consequently they are of groat, industrial importance. 
The enthusiastic chemist to whom the joy in work is of greater importance than the 
ultimate material gain, finds in them substances of inexhaustible sources of fruitful 
experimental results. It being welt known that the synthetic experiments of the pure 
chemist have provod to bo tho stopping stone to a largo number of successful in¬ 
dustrial developments, there cannot be any question of conflict botweon these two as¬ 
pects of chemistry. 

One finds that India has boen singularly lagging behind in work on this partionlar 
subject while Germany, England and America have made and still continue to make 
signal contributions. Tho difficult nature of the problem rendered all the more diffi¬ 
cult by the astonishingly rapid contributions by master-minds should not dotor one 
iu taking up research in this lino. 

The address which is highly aoadomic and rather toclmieai in its naturo, dosoribos 
tho salient features of bioyelio ring systems as a class—occurring naturally or otherwise 
and their stereochemical aspect. The raoro important and recent advances in synthetic 
and degradative work alike, in Tfiujnno, ('arano, Pinane, Caraphano-Fenohano, and 
Bantane series of compounds are described. Tho theoretical aspects of two different 
peculiar phenomena oxhibited by some of tlioso compounds discovered by Wagner and 
Namotkin are discussed. Tho physiological activity of some compounds of this group 
in relation to thoir choniical constitution also liuds a brief raontion in the toxt. Pro¬ 
blems still awaiting solution are discerned and mothods of attack likoly to be attended 
with sucoess aro pointed out. Tho results that have attendod the experiments at the 
Imliau Institute of Bcieneo are described in appropriate places in the body of the 
text. The address may ho expected to give on additional stimulus to attract more 
workers in India to this very important branch of organic chemistry. 

Medical Philosophy 

Dr. W. Burridgo, President of the Physiology Section, in the courso of his 
address on “Some ruturo linos of advance In Mouical Philosophy,” said 
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To see a muscle, whioh has been cut out of tho body and lies inert and apparently 
lifeless, suddenly spring into aotivity when an olectrio current is passed through it, is 
to witness what has fasoinated doctors for over a century. Thoy saw in this the pro¬ 
mise of solution of their fundamental problems. How docs living substance react to 
its surrounding. ? What events take plaoo when light, say, enters an eye to set up 
from its sensitive nerve-ondings those nerve impulses whioh provide seeing after they 
reach the brain ? Or what takes plaoe in tho nervo-oells of the brain when we think? 
To all such problems that apparently lifoless musclo, galvanised once again to active 
life, seemed able to supply the key. 

When messages are sent from the brain along tho nerves to sot muscles in action, 
those muscles are said to be stimnlatod to aotivity. Similarly, light stimulates sensi¬ 
tive nerves in our eyes to give us vision, and the oontaot of objects with our skin 
stimulates its nerves to give us the sense of touch. A knowledge of the underlying 
nature of these stimulations is of the utmost importance to medical science because 
all its ideas or theories concerning how living organs do thoir work are ultimately 
based on the beliefs concerning what this is. 

Now, doctors have firmly bolioved that the action of olectrio curronts on a musole 
whioh has been out out of tho body is ossontially tho same as tho natural stimulation 
of living organs which takes plaoo when light, say, stimulates sonsations through the 
eye. Aoting on this belief, numberloss experiments have boen performed on musoles 
with olectnoity to gain insight into tho nature of natural stimulation. 

The difference between the old and now medioal ideas can be exemplified from 
petrol motors. For years, modioai scientists in laboratories at( over the world have 
been studying through musclos and electric currents a process that plays in organs of 
our bodies the same part that gas-sparking plays in a motor. Thoy nave investigated, 
as It were, the host typo of sparking plug, the proper spark-gap, tho time taken to 
explode the mixture, the rate at which the explosion, travels in the cylinders, and so 
on. The motors on which thoy did thoir experiments, however, laokod throttles to 
vary the mixture, had hand-operated sparks, and stopped dead aftor each explosion. 

Of the imporfoctions of thoir motors, they had no suspicion; instead, they firmly 
believed that thore was nothing moro to bo learnt about motors generally than what 
they could loaru from their own machinos which give them the further idea that the 
running of a motor depended ontiroly on tho spark. 

The New Psychology is a weltor of dootrines of new medioal sects who have re¬ 
leased themselves from tho bonds of ago-iong tradition iu which orthodox modicine is 
still hold through holding fast to what are now demonstrably wrong beliefs concern¬ 
ing olectrio currents and muscle. Until those now discoveries had beon made, how¬ 
ever, it oould be held doubtful whether the New Psychology was an advance of 
soionoe or merely an excursion iuto tho witdornoss. The evidence now available shows 
that it was an advance, but of empirical typo. 

Until recently, thon, nocossary knowledge of tho oondition of living matter was 
lacking. In tho absonoe of this knowledge doctrinos have boon built on a foundation 
presumption that living matter remains inort until oxcitod to action by some external 
agenoy. Tho new facts show instoad that this living matter is over active, and that 
external agents do not initiate aotivity in it but many modify an aotivity already 
present. The ultimate difference betwoon the two oonoeptions is as great as the 
difforenoo between Creation and Evolution, because any explanation that is given of 
tho behaviour of a living organ must aocord with tho conception of its fundamental 
inertness or aotivity. An explanation based on inertness must differ radically from 
ono based on activity. If thon thoro be this activity where previously inertness was 
presupposed, every explanation must change, and that moans a new scienoo. 

Racial Classification of Indian Peoples 

“Problems of racial classification of tho Indian pooples” was tho subject of tho 
address, delivered on the 8th. January by Mr. II. O. Chakladar , who presided over tho 
meeting of tho Anthropology sootion. in tho courso of his address, Mr. Chakladar 
said: 

In India racial classification has so long proceeded on very scanty anthropometrio 
data, and henoe it has been quite unsatisfactory. Risioy initiated anthropomorphic 
measurements in India, but the data obtained by him supplemented by those collected 
by others, are quite inadequate for sncli a vast country as India, especially as the 
Indian peoples are divided into iunumorablo independent groups that do not inter¬ 
marry. Risloy’s classification of tho Indian peoplos, based upon this inadequate 
material, into seven racial types, has rightly been rejected by anthropologists. Ris- 
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ley gavo, for example, the racial designation of Mongolo-Dravidian to the peoples of 
Bengal and Orissa, though they are not marked by Mongoloid features at all. Then 
again Rislev’s Dravidians fail at least into four raeial types: (l) the dark, long¬ 
headed, wide-nosed typo which has been given tho unsatisfactory designation of 
‘Pre-Dravidiaa’ by some and which has boon called ‘Proto-Australoid* by Dr. Hutton 
in the last census report of India although craniologioal measurements have shown 
clearly that the theory of a common racial stock for the jungle tribes of the Deooan 
and the aborigines of Australia is quite untenable; this type had better bo oalled 
simply Vedaio. Hutton’s thoory of its migration from Asia Minor is also disproved 
by the great difference in tho nasal index botwoon the ancient Mesopotamian and 
Indian skulls ; (i!) the Mnndakol group of Chota Nagpur which possesses a consider¬ 
able affinity with the former, but has points of difference also; <ii) the long-headed, 
fine-nosed type speaking Dravidian languages who on account of their Mediterranean 
affinity, had bust bo oalled ‘Indo-Mediterranean’, independently of any reference to the 
language they speak; (4) and lastly, the round-headed, fine-nosed type with Alpin 
affinity widen claims numurous individuals amongst the Dravidian-speakers. The 
two latter typos are not peculiar to the Dravidian-speaking area alone, but are of a 
much wider distribution in India. Intensive anthropometrio work involving 00 
measurements and 31 sumatoscopic observations on oaoh individual among the pooplo 
of Bengal by the author, shows the presence, both among the high castes, suoh as 
the Radhi Brahmins, as weli as tho low castes liko tho Mnclds, of a predominant 
round-headed typo, and also of an appreciable number of lndo-Mediterranean type, 
this latter typo lining moro numorous among tho lowor oastos than among the higher. 
Anthropomotrio investigations in othor parts of India would probably show a very 
wide distribution of these two typos. Both of thorn are represented in the skulls 
excavated at Mohenjo Daro, and they appear to hare been tho earliest importers of 
advanced civilisation and culture into India. 

Tho speakers of Aryan langnago are represented by two groups in India, one, tho 
round-headed type ana the other, a tall and long-headed type wliioh has been callod 
Proto-Nordic, and tho dialect spoken by the two groups belong to two distinct 
branchos of tho same Aryau tongue. Tho presont distribution of tho round-heads in 
India in the marginal areas in the west, south and east, as also their presence at 
Adichanailur, shows that they must have entered the country earlier than the Proto- 
Nordics. As such they must iiavo initiated the VcUio culture in India which tho 
tall, long-heads, arriving lator, absorbed from them. Tho Vedio cuitnro was carried, 
oven in the Rigvedio ago, by long-haired, brown-robod Munis—pioneer missionaries 
of the Vedic religion—over a groat part of India, from tho Western to the Eastern 
Ocean, ns tiro Rigveda (X. 130) puts it. Tho Braiimana portion of tho Vedas speak 
of mighty empires established by the Vedio Aryans in eastern India. The charge of 
impurity brought against the peoples of Bind, Gujarat and Konkom in the west and 
Bengal and Orissa in tho east, belongs to a much later literature, and,is due to their 
trade and intercourse with foreigners by land and sea : this the purists in tho midland 
whore the latter Vedio literature flourished, condemned in sovero torms, and pres¬ 
cribed the most distressful ponaneos for them iu tho midland itself where the people 
wore getting fossilized in their habits and customs with a narrow outlook towards life, 
and they began to think that the habitation of the pure Aryans was confined 
within very narrow limits—botwoen the Ganges and tho Jamuna. But the presence 
of tribeB at a low stage of culture, but resembling the Indo-Aryans in their physical 
features over the wild area from the borders of Assam to the hills of Annam, amply 
proves that people with Indo-European features had traversed the whole of northern 
India from the western gates to tho eastern frontior and passed through the forests 
and hills beyond, even up to the Pacific in ovory early times. 

No sound and definite conclusions, however, about the racial composition of tho 
Indian peoples, are possible without furthor anthropological material and therefore 
extensive measurements should be taken in ait parts of Indio, preferably by local 
investigators with an efficient training iu anthropological method, and possessing a 
knowledge of tho language of tho people among whom thoy work. In England, an 
appeal has recently mien issued ‘to sot on foot a comprehensive survey of the past 
and presont populations of Great Britain \ tho ueod for suoh a movement in India is 
much more urgent, as tho anthropological work so far done is of tho nature of a 
preliminary survey only. 

Boianioaz Section Mketino 

Dr. 8. ft. Bose , who presided ovor the meeting of the Botanical section on the 
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7th. January, dwelt, in the course of his address, on the various aspects of Bengal 
‘Polyporaceae’ whioh he studied in the course .of tho last twonty years. He dealt 
with the geographical distribution of Bengal Polyporaceae, the conditions for their 
development in Bongal, the fossil records of Polyporaceae, cytology of reproduction 
and the chemical nature of fruit body of ‘Oanoderma luoidum’, their physiology and 
other uses. 

When climatic conditions such as temperature, rainfall, humidity, eto., wero 
analogous, he said, it was astonishing to find the repetition of the speoios in very distant 
parts of the globe. Recently in 1935 he recorded the occurrence in the high hills of 
lioora (Assam) in Bengal 8,000 to 10,000 feet elovation of six European Polypores 
(P. squamosus, P. Sulphurous, P. gilvus formalionoidos, Foraes fomentarins, F. 
pinicofa, Amarodarma rugous), never found in tho plains of Bengal. This was pro¬ 
bably because most of the plants of tho high hills harbouring these specios of 
Polypores as parasites or saprophytes did not grow in tho plains. 

Dr. Bose opined that for the establishment of stable classification of Polyporaceto 
morphological studies should bo supplemented by detailed study of anatomical, cyto- 
logioal, chemioal, physiological and biological, chemical and and other characters, and 
that the old classification, however imperfect, should not bo changed till they had 
accumulated data from the completed study of these diverse aspects of Polypo- 
raceso. 

The ohemioal analysis of the fruit body of Ganodorma lucidu3 with a strongly 
lacoate upper surface, he said, allowed that it contained rosin, ergosterin, fatty aoius, 
mannite, some polyfaccharidos and a voluminous deep-brown amorphous substanco 
much resembling hnmus acid. Tho biological peculiarities of Polypore showed that 
as saprophytes or parasites some apocios grow singly on logs or tranks and branohes 
of forest trees, while others had a gregarious habit. Tho ueoays in wood aocording 
to the gross characters of tho rot were known as wbito rots and brown rots, depen¬ 
ding on the colour, in tho formor caso the wood became lighter in colour anu in the 
latter it acquired a dark-brown or reddish tingo. As soon as rain appearod, they sot 
forth an advancing zone whioh was quite marked off from tho old zone. Some Poly¬ 
pores began their lives as saprophytes attaoking dead roots, stumps and branohes, 
they then extended their hyplne round the living oells in the adjoining portion ana 
thus beoame converted into parasites. Others began their lives as parasites, their 
spores usually entering through a wound, then they killed the living portion and 
finally established themselves as saprophytes with a number of sporaphores on dead 
parts of tho plants. In extreme cases the whole central cylinder (heart wood) was 
destroyed, converting the tree into hollow structure. Some, again, rarely continued 
their activity after the tree had boon cut and converted into timber. 

Interesting studies, ho added, on sporc-disohargo from dried fruit-bodies of Poly- 
pores bad been carried out. They showed that only those that had basidin revived 
under the moist condition and shed spores after varying period of desication (weeks, 
months or years). Specimens without basidia novor shed spores. Brown and 
coloured Polypores did not survivo desiccation long, when detached from the host: 
they had spores only for a short time in the fresh condition. In spooimens of 
'Ganoderma luoidos’ and ‘Ganodorma applanatus’ tho basidia were succeeded after 
the rains by hypliae projecting direct from tho trains and bearing secondary spores 
at their tips, which are undistinguisliablc from tho ordinary basidio spores in any 
way : probably these carried on spore-discharge in tho dry season. It was a matter 
for future investigation whether basidia themselves were transformed into such 
tvamal byphae promotions in the dry intervals. Complete life-history studios of 
about a dozen local Poiyporos from spore-gormination to tho final fructifying stage 
were oarried out, and the details woro published in tho Journal of Linneau Society 
in 1930. 

Continuing, Dr. Bose said that rocont studies on tho determination of sexual 
reaotions of Polypores by means of monosporous cultures showed that most of them 
were heterothalliao and potentially bisexual. This theory of potential bisexuality first 
put forward by Ames in 1932, seemed to cover most of tire facts in various groups 
of fungi, though in two looal Poiyporos the author had shown two sexes were of a 
comparatively stable character and not easily interchangeable according to the varying 
conditions as was the case with various groups of lower fungi examined by different 
workers from time to time. 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

The following is the full text of tho Convocation address doliverod by Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherjae, tlie Vico-Chanoellor, at the Caloutta University Convocation held on 
the 22nd. February 1936 :— 

Your Excellency, Follow-Graduatos, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In accordance with time-honoured usages, it is now my privilege to address the 
Convocation, and to accord to you all a sincere welcome on behalf of the University. 
I specially offer my congratulations and best wishes to the graduates who are assem¬ 
bled here and who have just been admitted to their rospective degrees. 

During the year under review wo itad to mourn tho death of several distinguished 
members and scholars, all devoted to tho welfare of the University. Before I pay 
my tribute of respect te their memory, lot mo first record at this Convocation our 
profound sense of sorrow at tho sudden demise of His Majesty King George V. At 
a special meeting of the Sonate, tho University has already expressed its deep sym¬ 
pathy with die Royal Family and has conveyed to His Majosty King Edward VIII 
its loyalty and devotion on his accession to tho throne. 

Among members of the Senate and teachers, wo mourn the loss of two great 
Islamic soholars, two life-long friends and colleagues, both imbued with oourago and 
imagination, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy and Aga Mahomed Kazim Shirazi; of a former 
Vice-Chancellor, tho first non-official to hold this office, a ?man of wide interests and 
an upholder of the best traditions of tho University, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary; 
of an eminent medical practitioner and a friend of the poor, Dr. Jatindra Nath Maitra; 
and of a pioneer of tho movomont for the physical regeneration of our youths, 
Captain Jiteudra Nath Banerjea. Tho departments of the Law, Mathematics and 
Sanskrit havo been loft distinctly tho poorer by tho death of throe of our erudite teachers, 
Mr. Jyoti Prasad Sarvadhikary, Profossor Gauesh Prasad and Professor Prabhat Chan¬ 
dra Cliakravarti, the last being cat off in tho prime of his life and in tho midst of 
valuable work, in Itai Bahadur Naroudra Nath Sen wo havo lost one of our devoted 
offioors who, by dint of rnurit, rose from a subordinate position to an offioo of great 
trust and responsibility. We lament also the death two distinguished European 
scholars, Dr Sylvan Lovi and Sir John Woodroffe, both of whom were ardent well- 
wishers of tho proviuoe and gonuiuely do voted to Indian culture and civilization, 
which by their life-long resoarohos they raised in the estimation of the world. 

It is customary for tho Vice-Chancellor to roviow on this occasion the work of 
the University during the preceding year. So varied and numerous, however, have 
been tho questions which have engaged our attention that I can only mention some 
of our important activities. 

Last year I referred to the momentous ohangos made in connection with the 
Matriculation Examination, giving tho vornocular language its rightful plaoe in our 
scheme of studios. Tho regulations havo since been approved by Government and 
I take this opportunity of thanking its representatives, particularly my friend, tho 
Ministor of Education, without whoso 'energetic support they would not have been 
sanctioned ovon fourteen years after they wore first formulatoa by tho University. Tho 
task of collecting materials for tho systomatic preparation of text-books in Bengali in 
various subjeots of study, specially in Science, has boeu successfully continued during 
the year by a number of soholars whoso unselfish labours dosorve our best thanks. 
Our experts ore also exploring tho possibilitos of a standardised form of spoiling in 
Bengali. Tho principles on which wo desire to proceed and the difficulties that await 
solution havo been stated in the form of a questionnaire and wo have invited the 
oritioisms of soholars and writers from all parts of tho province. The Syndicate will 
now take steps for the preparation and selootiou of text-books whioh should be avail¬ 
able towards the end of tho year. 

I referred last year to tho urgent need for tho supply of a large number of trained 
teaohers for high schools. Wo havo since made provision for short oourse of study 
in the University for tho training of toaohers. Out of 15,000 teachers in our sohools 
only about 2,000 are trained and wo realise what wo havo been ablo to do is hardly 
adequate. A beginning has howovor boon mado and, through tho new department of 
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Teaohing. we expect to be able to acquaint ourselves at first hand with many problems 
of secondary education, specially the difficulties under which the teachers perform 
their duties. 


The new library Hall has been completed and it now provides our teaohers and 
students with increased facilities for work. We are remodelling the library and 
revising the system of cataloguing books so as to increase its usefulnes and efficiency. 

We have partially reorganised the Biological laboratories, but theso neod further 
development. We have transferred to Ballygungo the department of Anthropology, a 
subject which is now also included in tho syllabus for the intermediate examination. 
The work of constructing a new building for the department of Applied Chemistry 
and for providing increased accommodation for the department of Applied Physics is 
now in progress and the extended laboratories will be in full working order in less 
than six months. We are anxiously exploring tho possibilities of expanding the 
activities of the Science College so that it may not only be an active oentre of 
higher teaching and research but also a potent influence m raising the standard of 
work done in the affiliated institutions and in providing now courses of studies 
leading to industrial oareers. 

In the department of Applied Physics wo have made provision for the study of 
communication engineering. Wo oxpect this will open a now avenue of employment 
for our trained youths. This activity of ours has already received the sympathetic 
attention of possible donors and I have every hope that within the next few months 
wo shall be favoured with a special endowment for tho equipment of this 
department. From Applied Physics let me turn for a moment s to Chinese and 

Tibetan studies. The Consul-General of China has kindly offered us the honorary 

services of a teacher in Chincso and we have appointed a speoial instructor in 

Tibetan. A competent staff is now engaged in carrying on research in these 

subjects which will throw light on many a dark corner of ancient Indian civilization. 
The money we are spending on it may not be productive in any material sense, 
bnt it is expeoted to yield results of great academio and cultural importance. 

The University has steadily carried on its duty of publication of the research 
activities of both teaohers and advanood students. Some of them have attracted 
notice from difforont parts of the world aud have boon acclaimed as works of solid 
value. These publications and other contributions in numerous journals and 
bulletins of learned societies throughout the world testify to the spirit of investiga¬ 
tion whioh the University has awakened in its alumni, a spirit which alone can 
keep the University alive and make it grow as an active centre of learning. 

That such activities aro not confined to a particular class of teachers is evident 
from the fact that this year we have conferred tho degree of Doctorato on as many 
as eight graduates of tho University, working in difforont places. Of these, four 
are in Arts, two in Soionco, one in Law and one in Medicine. The various research 
prizes and scholarships continue to attract a largo number of brilliant young men 
whose investigations cover a wide field of studies. The total number of scholarships 
and prizes awarded during tho year to follows and advanced students for stndies 
here and abroad amounted to 85 and thoir consolidated value was about one lao of 
rupees. Two special scholarships wero awarded to two brilliant Bengali lady 
graduates for advanced studies in education and philosophy in Europe. Another 
was awarded to a Bengali gradnato in aeronautics, who unfortunately met his death 
at a fatal air tragedy at Dum Dum last year. A special scholarship has been 
granted to another who has recontly returned from Cambridge and is now attached 
to one of onr medical colleges, to enablo him to carry on research in epidemio 
dropsy under Sir Nilratau Bircar. Another scholar was attaohod to the de Terra 
Yale-Cambridge expedition, engaged in important work of exploration North-western 
India 

We have adhered to the policy of inviting distinguished professors and well-known 
personalities to deliver special lectures for tho benefit of our students. To mention 
a few, and we had amongst us Madam Halide Edib Adnan from Turkey, Prof. Noguchi 
from Japan, Professor Turner from America, and Dr. Kempers from Germany. Among 
others who have been similarly invited aro Professors Zoitan De Takas from Hungary, 
Sir Manmathanath Muldierii, our new Tagore Professor, Professor Satyendranath Bose 
of Dacca and Sir S. Radhakrishnnn who will spoak on Comparative Religion as Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer. I take this opportunity of congratulating Professor 
Radhakrishnao on his reoent appointment at Oxford which is a fitting tribute to his 
remarkable scholarship and attainments in tho furtherance of which Calcutta played 
no small part 
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A reform of far-reaching importance which the Sonato has recently sanctioned 
relates to the toaohing of Soience at the Intermediate standard. The Regulations 
provide that every scientific subject should bo taught in colleges, both from the 
theoretical and praotioal standpoints. But at the University examination we are 
not called upon to hold any tost in rospoot of the practical portion. We have now 
deoided to make this provision. We have done so in the full oouviotion that this 
will not lead to an improvement of tho work done at the Intermediate standard but 
will also reflect on tho quality of teaching at the higher stages. 

Another important schemo recently app roved by the Senate relates to the crea¬ 
tion of a Fino Arts Gallery and Museum mainly in connoution with post-graduate 
studies. It is our desire that tho Museum, while it must reprosont the genius of 
Indian art, should also lay special stress on tho contributions mado in this domain 
by North-Eastern India, specially Bengal. Tho establishment of the Museum has 
already evoked the sympathy and support of many an eminent lover of art, offioial 
and non-official. I earnestly believe that will help tho University in spreading 
amongst its students that essential knowledge of and respect for Indian culturo, 
manifested through tho realm of Indiau Art, which has not only a supreme educa¬ 
tive value but is also calculated to rouse tho patriotic consciousness of our youths. 

The building for the Univorsity Rowing Olub, whose activities roooived favourable 
comments from Your hxcellenoy tho other day, will bo completed within two months 
and will onablo us to respond satisfactorily to tho enthusiasm which the club has al¬ 
ready evoked from the student community of Caloutta. The University Training 
Crops deserves our congratulations for the popularity and efficiency it has reoently 
attamod, which fill us with hopes for its future. Tho playground allotted to the 
University by tho Department of Public Instruction this year will be of immense help 
to us. Tho activities of our studouts in gamos and sports, which havo mado satisfactory 
progress during the year, demand uo-ordination and further oxpansion and also call 
for intensive training. Tho incrousod attention paid to the hoalth and physique of our 
students will stimulate tho growth of both body and mind and will ondow them with 
discipline and oapaoity for corporate work. Wo mnst develop the habit Of playing the 
game and romombor that in sport, as in life, victory or defeat is not the supreme 
faotor ; what is of paramount importanco is that in every sphere we must bring into 
action our best and cleanest efforts, which should be unnoeasing and unyiolding in 
charautor. 

During tho year tho Univorsity has received donations for specified purposes 
amounting to Rs. 40,000. To tho donors wo havo already conveyed onr grateful 
thanks. Special mention must hero bo mado of an endowment of Rs. 30,000 created 
by Mr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, ono of out distinguished teachers and now a member 
of the 8onate, for a systematic publication of works of translation in Bengali from 
well-known treatises in oriental classical languages. This sories will be associated 
with tho honoured uamo of Mr. Isan Chandra Ghosh, the donor’s father, whoso 
death tho University only recently mourned and whose contributions to tho oanse 
of development of Bengali literature have oarnod for him a permanent placo in the 
affections of his countrymen. 

This reference to endowments loads mo to make a few observations on tho 
financial position of tho Univorsity. Our feo-incorae has incroasod |in reoent years. 
But unfortunately wo havo not vot been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
settlement with Government regarding tho conditions of the State grant which 
covers only about 17 por oont of our total expenditure. The Government grant for 
a particular year is decreased by half of tho excess income of the Univorsity during 
tho previous year, if it goes beyond tho staudard figure of Rs. 11,72.000. I must 
emphasise in this connection that tho recurring grant of Rs, 3,60,000 was not 
intended to include the various projects of reform on which Government and the 
University were both agrood, ueither did it reprosont onr average deficit. It is 
lamentable that although we havo an increased revenue at present, wo are not 
allowed to utilise it fully for improvement and extension and are thus hampered in 
our activities. During tho current year onr grant lias boon reduced by Rs. 1,55,000, 
only because last yoar wo had a largo fee-income. I would state with all tho 
emphasis at my command that if the University is to pursue a progressive polioy 
of reform and oxpansion, which is regarded as essential for tho future welfare of 
tho province both by Govornmont and the people, tho loast that tho State can do is 
to place tho entire grant at our disposal without imposing restrictions and 
conditions. 
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Let me now tufa to some aspects of onr educational policy which has recently 
been the subject-matter of widespread discussion. A criticism with which we have 
become familiar in this country is that an alarmingly large number of students is 
receiving University oduoation, and the Universities aro responsible for wastage and 
unnecessary duplication of teaching arrangements. Let us examine the situation 
dispassionately and ask ourselves whether the oritioism levelled against the Univer¬ 
sities in India has any foundation at all. 

Let mo first take our own University. Wo serve tho needs of Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of a limited aroa which is controlled by Daooa. We have thus 
practically one University for a population of about fifty million in Bengal and nine 
in Assam. The number of students reading in the Universities and the colleges is 
about thirty-one thousand and the total expenditure on higher oduoation is eighty- 
six lacs of rupees, Assam spending about four, lake the whole of British India with 
a population of two hundred and sixty-throe million. India has only sixteen Univer¬ 
sities and the number of thoir students will bo about one lao ana twenty thousand. 
The total expenditure on higher education in India is less than four ororos of rupees. 

Let mo now turn to other countries. The British Isles afford a good illustration 
for comparison from the point of view of population which is about forty-five 
million: but the number of Univorsities is as many as sixteen—what we have for 
the whole of India—and fifty-fiyo thousand studonts recoive instruction under their 

i 'urisdiotion, About six orores and forty lacs of rupees are spent on higher oduoa- 
ion only in England and Wales. To univorsities alone within this area the State 
annually contributes two crores and twenty-seven lacs of rupeos. 

Let me take tho figures for a British dominion. Canada, which has a population 
of ten million, has as many as twouty-tlireo Univorsities and eighty-five thousand 
students pursue higher education. In Germany tho population is sixty-six million 
with twenty-threo Universities which have an enrolment of oighty-eight thousand 
students. In Italy wbioh has a population of forty-ono million, thero are twenty- 
six Universities and fifty thousand students receivo higlior education. In Japan with 
a population of sixty-four million thero oro six Univorstios and seventy thousand 
students. 

Let me now givo some figures for secondary oduoation. In Bongal the number 
of pupils in different grades of secondary schools is about four laos and sixty 
thousand, of whom about three laos belong to high schools recognised by the 
University. Assam has, in addition, an enrolment of seventy-sovon thousand pnpils 
in secondary sohools. For every seventeen who receivo secondary education, one 
proceeds to the higher stage. If wo take the wliolo of India, thero are about 
twonty-four laos of students in schools, and for overy twenty, one goes up to the 
University stage. But what about other countries ? In the British Isles seven laos 
of pupils road in secondary sohools, and one in overy twelve proceeds to higher 
education. In Canada one in evory threo joins the University. In Germany the 
proportion is ono to nine ; in Italy and in Japan it is ono to ton. 

The number of candidates at tho matriculation examination of our University 
often disturbs the peaoe of mind of our critios. May I bring it to their notice 

that if about twenty-five thousand candidates will appear at onr matrioulation 

examination this year, four years ago fifty-soven thousand candidates sat for the 

Approved First Examination from secondary schools in England and Wales alone 
—an examination which has boon adopted’ by tho univorsities as a matriculation 
examination—and soventy-three per cent of them were successful ? 

Similar illustrations might be given in reference to educational opportunities 
existing in other civilised countries which allot onormous sums of money to 
education. We have not heard it stated that tho number of studonts receiving 

instruction in univorsities, in colleges aud in sooondary schools in these countries 
is by any means exoessive or that it displays an uuhesutliy mental development on 
tho part of the people of these lands. Neither have we hoard it stated that the 
large number of universities and educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries—whioh must necessarily make similar provision for teaching and researoh 
in many branohes of study—aro wasting national rosoureos or are guilty of duplica¬ 
tion of arrangements. Neither again have we heard any sweeping condemnation of 
their eduoational systems on the ground that tho vast majority of the students is 
pursuing education, as indeed they must, not solely out of respect for learning for 
the sake of learning but also as a means to an end. 

While I make these goneral observations, I do not ignore certain essential factors. 
I recognise that each country must havo its own problems and nowhere is the 
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educational system considered perfect. I rooognise that in each one of these coun¬ 
tries there is the amplest provision for elementary education. But surely, if in 
Bengal or in India primary education to-day is utterly inadequate, the fault does not 
rest with the university ; neither does it stand to reason that the educational oppor¬ 
tunities offered at the higher stages slionld bo ourtaiiod or condemned. I do not 
ignore that in other countries education is of a varied type and affords facilities for 
the training of youths in diverse branches of knowledge, theoretical and practical. 
But sorely, the remedy for the present stato of things in this country would be to make 
provision for similar kinds of instruction in our schools and oolleges and not to complain 
against the number of students reading in thorn. I do not ignoro that in other 
countries, apart from the oducation which thousands of students roceive through the 
medium of the universities, colleges and schools, thero are other recognised institutes 
and bodies through whicli knowledge is spread for the benefit of the people, both 
young and old. In our country the number of such institutions is extremely limited. 
I do not ignore that in many other countries, although general unemployment is a 
disturbing eloment in national life, unemployment amongst educated people, though 
present, is not. so distressing as in India. But let us not forget that national 
interests in those lands have socuvod among tho different authorities—tho State, the 
universities and other educational agencies and representatives of trade, industry 
and commerce—a better and more liarmouius arrangement for the proper utilisation 
of tho skilled, services of trained men and women who are absorbod in diverse 
occupations and careers. In our country unfortunately suoh co-operation is not at 
present found in any appreciable measure. 

I am moved to make these observations because in recent times there has been 
a marked tendency to throw a major portion of tho blame for the oxisting state of 
affairs in this oomtry on tho universities and to minimise the importance of the 
work which has been done by them. Thero has often been a lamentable want of 
realisation of the scope for far greater service which tho universities, if better 
equipped and organised, are capable of rendering for the advancement of national 
prosperity. Whatever reconstruction in tho sphere of education might be made in 
future,—and we readily recognise the vital need of reforms,—it would be nothing 
short of a national disaster if chc prestige and tho authority Jot the university are 
sought to be ourtaiiod or its influence minimised. 

In recent years there have been numerous reports, resolutions aud addresses on 
educational reforms. The criticisms and proposals which have appoared are so 
varied and formidable that it is often difficult to discover the correct path of action. 
This province presents for solution problems of educational reconstruction of an 
unusual complexity. Let us strive and do all that lies in our powor to strengthen 
our foundation, to raise our standard, to revitalise tiro system and make it respond 
to the needs of tho hour in full accordance with the genius of the people of this 
country. The time has come when we should sink our differences and inaugurate 
a new policy of education which will be for the highest good of the largest number 
of our people. Education offers a field of aotivity where it is possible for all parties 
to work in tho fullest harmony and oo-oporation aud all must workHin that spirit if 
reforms are to be of any real significance. There must be no conflict of aims and 
ideals, no arbitrary exeroiso of authority, no domination of vested interests. 

Our ideal is to provide extensive facilities for education from the lowest grade 
to tho highest, to mould our system in such a way as to unify our educational 
purposo and to draw out the best qualities that lie hidden in our youths aud to 
train them, intellectually, physically and morally, for devoted servioo In all spheres 
of national activity—in villages, in towns and in citios. Our ideal is to make tho 
widest provision for a sound liberal education, to find the oorroct synthesis between 
cultural education and vocational and technical training, remembering always that no 
nation can achieve greatness by turning its youth into a mere maohine-made produot 
with nothing but a material end in viow. Our ideal is to afford the amplest facilities 
and privileges to our toaohors so that they may bo endowed with learning, oharaoter, 
aud freedom aud may regard themselves as not only the toroh-boarers and inter¬ 
preters of knowledge and conquerors of new realms of thought but also as makers 
of men and women, of lotvdors and workers, true and brave, upright and patriotio. 
Our ideal is to link up education with the host eioraents of our culture and civiliza¬ 
tion, drawing strength, wherever neoossary, from the fountain of Western skill and 
knowledge. Our ideal is to make our universities and educational institutions the 
home of liberty and sane aud progressive thought,—genereusly assisted by the State 
and the publio,—where teachers and students will meot and work in an atmosphere 
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o f harmony and mutual understanding, where none will suffer on grounds of caste, 
sex, creed, and religious or political Belief. 

1 realise, we cannot expect to attain this ideal in the immediate future. But what 
is essential is a searching and systematic examination of our eduoational needs and 
the formulation of our ideal If Bengal is to take a leading part in the task of 
national reconstruction, the present atmosphere of distrust ana suspicion must go 
for ever. Let us all,—the University, the State and the educated public belonging 
to all communities,—gather our forces together and combine resolutely, first to 
determine the path of future reforms most suited to four environments and national 
development and, next, to agree to the means for oarrying our projeot into execution. 

If Your Excellency, as Chancellor of this University which has been the mouth¬ 
piece of the hopes and aspirations of generations of men and women, can holp to 
discover and fulfil the oouditions of this united action and lay the foundations for 
the gigantic task of eduoational reconstruction, yon will be earning the overlasting 

{gratitude of the people of Bengal. Lot mo oonolude by saying that in the formu- 
ation of any soherae of reform which is oalcnlated to enhance the well-being of 
the people and to raise the famo and prestige of onr provinoe, which has done so 
muoh for the advancement of Indian nationalism, you may always depend upon the 
ready and spontaneous oo-operation not only of the University but of tho entire 
educated public of Bongal 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the full text of tho Convocation address delivered by Rai Bahadur 
Bam Kishoro, the Vice Chancellor, at the 14th. Convocation of tho Univorsity of 
Delhi, held on tho 28th March' 1938 

Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Mombers of tho Court, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

It is my duty and also my proud privilege to extond to you all a hearty weloome 
and particularly to you. Sir, whom the Uuiversity has the honour to reoeive here at 
a Convocation for the first time as its Pro-Chancellor. Your distinguished public 
services, your long and varied experience as an administrator and statesman, and 
above all, your koon interest in every progressive raovemont in the country maxo us 
all confident that under your wiso guidanco and leadership as its Pro-Chancellor the 
University will rapidly develop its activities and grow to what it was intended to be, 
a University worthy of the Capital of India. 

A few weeks ago we heard with the most profound rogrot of tho death of Lord 
Beading, the first Chancellor of the Univorsity, It was during his regime as Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India that tho idea of a Univorsity in this Imperial city 
was first conceived and as soon as it was established by an Act of the Central 
Legislature he saw it organised and completely constituted. The high idoal that he 
set for the University as its Chancellor and the hopos he infused in us by his keen 
interest in its affairs are recorded in glowing terms in tho annals of this institution. 
I hope you will bear with me if I indulgo myself, for a while, in the happy memory 
of tho Convocation held in 1026 in this very hall at which many of you wore 
preeent. Lord Beading who, as Chancellor of tho University, prosided on the 
oooaaion, was pleased to describe tho position of the University and its future in 
these inspiring words: 

“Let me invite yon to reflect on the vory special position oocupied by this Univer¬ 
sity of Imperial Capital of India. It is situated at the hoad-quartors of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and at the seat of the Central Legislature. It has an intimate connec¬ 
tion with His Majesty tho King-Emperor’s representative in India, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General. It takes its name from a place famous iu the annats of the past 
history of India and identified with great traditions of both Hindu and Moslem 
Empires. It is a link betweon the ancient lore and culture of India, of whiob many 
traces are to be found at Delhi, and the various activities of modern learning, science 
and research. 

‘‘What I hope, and what I believe you all hope, to seo in Delhi is a Univorsity of 
which not only Delhi but India as a whole may bo justly proud. And how, it may 
be asked, may this hope bo attained ? What characteristics should distinguish this 
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University to mark its special position ? What particular aims should it hold before 
it ? In view of its associations, the answer would Beem to be that the Delhi 
University in the first place should give expression to the dose concern of the 
Viceroy and the Governor-General for the moral and intellectual progress of India. 
It should further be a practical sign of the ultimate responsibility of his Govern¬ 
ment for the most complete realisation of the bust educational ideals in India, It 
should likewise bo a mirror to reflect the ardent desire of the representatives of 
India in the Central Legislature for the development of her people and the advance¬ 
ment of their oapaoity and culture to tho highest plane. It should diffuse the most 
powerful influences for the improvement of mental qualities and the strengthening of 
charaoter. It should be a field of ambition, in whioh all classes, parties and oreeds 
may labour together in a labour of love, working in harmony in a great pnblio cause.” 


Ten years have passed since Lord Reading expressed his high hopes about the 
University in tho memorable words I have quoted. It may not be unprofitable, I, 
think, to review and estimate, a3 briefly as I can, the extent of the progress the 
University has mode since then, and tho measure in whioh it has been able to 
realise the educational ideal held before it by its first Chancellor. I do not wish to 
tire your patience by a reoitai of the visible achievements of tho University—the 
reconstruction and tho disposal of its buildings in the beautiful Viceregal Estate, 
the arrangements made for the housing and the equipment of its laboratories and 
library. For, important as they are, buildings and gardens do not make a University, 
far less do they represent tho true oducational ideal which it ought to pursue. I 
shall content myself with a few words about the recent endeavour of tho University 
to formulate its academic policy and to shape its destiny. It is only during the last 
three years that tho University lias been able to turn its thoughts in these direc¬ 
tions, the first ton years of its life having been spent in a severe struggle for 
existence which made self-determination practically impossible. 

The deep interest now taken by the Government of India in the promotion of 
higher education in tho Capital City of India and, as an earnest of that interest, the 
transfer of tho Old Viceregal Lodge to tho University as its permanent homo have 
assured the University of a continued and useful oxistenoe. Thus encouraged, the 
University is now diligently engaged in studying its problems and requirements as 
well as making plans for its future development. 

In those constructive activities, tho advice and assistance of my esteemed friend, 
Sir George Anderson, the Educational Commissioner with tho Government of India, 
have been invaluable. I desire here to make a public acknowledgment on behalf oi 
the University and myself, of the debt of gratitude we owe him for the great 
servioos he has rendered to Indian education in goneral and to this University in 
particular. lie has not ouly inspired and guided us in our endeavour, but created a 
better understanding between the Government of India and tho University which 
lias rosulted in a happy aud fruitful oo-oporatiou between the two in promoting 
the interests of higher education in the city of Delhi. It is to him chiefly that we 
owe tho scheme of a federal university the goneral principles of which have now 
been adopted by this University. As early as 193:1, in the illuminating Convocation 
address bo gave to this University he suggested a solution of the perplexing problem 
of the rclahon between an Indiau University and its Colleges. “There is, fortunately, 
a middle path”, lie said,«“betweon the two extromes: tho purely affiliating university, 
with separate, self-contained and largely autonomous oollcges on the one hand, and 
tho centralised unitary university on tho other hand. This is the path which the 
University of Delhi is treading, but it is not easy to define the relations between 
the University and its ooliegos”. 

The idea of a federal university was discussed at some length by His Excellency 
tho Viceroy in his epoch-making address when ho opened the third Quinquennial 
Conference of Indian Universities held in Delhi in March 1934. “Only a University 
of the federal type”, His Excellency said, “can guide and oo-ordinate the develop¬ 
ment of existiug colleges so that they shall make their most effective contribution 
towards the common weal. II only the collegos can bo made to realise. that this new 
typo of University is intended to supplement, not to supplant their aotivities, to fulfil 
and not to destroy tho purpose for which colleges exist, they would, I fill confident, 
be prepared to submit, iu the largo national interest, to the greater measure of control 
witn whioh a federal university must be invostod over its constituents so as to 
ensure the efficiency both of itself and its colleges”. 

A few weeks later my learned predecessor, Sir Abdur Rahman, tried to visualize 
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Jn his Convocation address a federal university with ail its implications and suggested 
a body of federal law defining, as far as possible, the rights and functions of tho 
University and the oolioges respectively. Further thought and frequent discussion 
by the University authorities on this important subject have not only clarified our 
ideas of the federal soheme but revealed many difficulties which must be faced before 
any measure of success can be expected. This scheme depends on two essential 
conditions. First, there should bo complete co-oporation between the University and 
its oolleges in teaohing and other activities, the colleges being prepared to forego 
some measure of their autonomy “in order to share in, and contribute to the life 
and goverment of the University as a whole”. Secondly, in order to mako such 
oo-operation effective the oolleges should be in close proximity to one another and 
to the University. 

After long and earnest negotiations with tho colleges the Univorsity has now 
been able to allay their fears and to persuade them to oome to the University site 
so that they may participate fully iu tho life and activities of the University. But only 
one College has the necessary funds for the construction of the required buildings ; 
the rest, unless they are.ablo to dispose of thoir present buildings profit ably, will have 
to depend chiefly on Government grants which I trust will bo available. 

I have already referred to the suggestions made at a previous Convocation by my 
friend and predecessor Sir Abdur Rahman for the enactment of a special body of 
federal law regulating and controlling tho activities of the colleges and the Univer¬ 
sity. The basio federal law is now finally noaring its enactment. Statutes have been 
drafted defining the relations between the University and the colleges and providing 
among other things for the proper management of the collages and their recoguitiop. 
Recognising the fact the teachers of tho university will play the most important role in 
the federal system, provision lias also been made for better conditions of service and 
more attractive prospeots for them. The draft statutes have met with the approval of 
the Aoademio and the Executive Council and have been submitted by tho latter body 
to the Court, the supreme authority of the University, for consideration. If they 
are passed by that body and receive the assent of tho Governor-Genera! in Counoil. 
as it is hoped they will, the Univorsity will havo on its Statute Book a body of 
federal law which will supply the constitutional and legal foundation of the soheme. 

The propuosal to transfer the oolioges to the University site in the Old Viceregal 
has brought into prominenoo another problom of considerable difficulty. It has 
been in our view for some time; but few expected to be confronted with it so 
soon. For the last few weeks the general proposal for the roconstruction of the 
system of education in the country has engaged the special attention of the 
University. I need not here mention all the details of tho proposal; but I should like 
to say a few words on one or two aspects which affect the Univorsity vitally. 
The question of strengthening the school foundations and the stage of admission to 
the University are inseparably connected. While we welcome the former as an 
agential oonaition of efficiency of teaching in the oolleges and in the university, 
the latter seems to be complicated with numerous problems. At the present moment 
we admit to the University studeuts who have passed the Matriculation or an equi¬ 
valent examination. They go through a four-yuars corse in two stagos of two years 
each—the Intermediate and the Degree—before they graduate, I am not considering 
hero the post-graduate course of two years which leads to the Master’s Degree. 
The problem before us is : What is going to happen to the Intermediate stage— 
the two junior classes—when the oolleges move to the university sito ? Are those 
n lpaccfi coming with the degree classes to the new sito, or are they to bo loft behind 
and provided for separately V The opiulon of the Government of India seems 
definitely against the inclusion of the Intermediate classes in tiie University. In 
a letter addressed to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi in April 1934 the Government 
of India expressed their views clearly on this important question, “The admini¬ 
stration of the University," it was stated, “shoo d not be overstrained by the impo¬ 
sition of functions which do not ordinariiy come within the scope of a university ; 
its te achin g resources should not be diverted to the teaching of school children 
who are as yot unfitted to receive univorsity teaching ; the Estate, though spacious, 
is yet limited in extent and should be reserved as far as possible for university 
activities.” The position of the intermediate classes seems very anomalous indeed. 
The majority of tne students in these oiasses are immature, both physically and 
mentally, and ill-equipped and ill-prepared for university education. Their tender 
age and unformed character need a special treatment which a school ought to provide 
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Yet they hare passed through their school coarse and thoro is no provision, lor 
them thore ! There was at ono time a strong feeling that the Intermediate olassos 
should be attaohed to tho High Schools or a now typo of college established, catering 
ohiefly, if not entirely, for Intermediate studonts. The experiment has been tried 
in somo of tho provinces, bnt apparontly with douhtfal success. Many eduoationists 
seem dissatisfied with this arrangement, as, in thoir opinion, it has resulted in 
unprofitable expenditure for which thore is little justification, or in an appreciable 
lowering of the standard of education, or in both. Even supposing that we succeed 
in maxing adequate and satisfactory provision elsewhere for these unfortunate 
youngmen, the difficulty is not wholly solved. If we take out the Intermediate 
olasses from the present Dogreo colleges, a unit of only two olasses for a short 
course of two years is all that is left. This, It lias been generally recognised, is 
educationally unsound, and for tho purpose of character-building, pratioally inadequate. 
The Government of India admitted the force of this objection when they said in 
tho letter to whioh I havo referred : “The Government of India are convinced by 
the objection that a period of two yoars is insufficient for purpose either of moral 
or of intellectual training.” Time, whatever the philosophers may say about its 
unreality, is an indisponsablo condition of development of all kinds, particularly in 
the oaso of human nature where forced growth is unhealthy. If we make tdlowanoe 
for vacations and examinations, tho actual porsonal contact of Btudents with their 
teachers and the social and other activities of their college life whioh exort such 
a powerful influence on their character, will not continue, in a two-year oourse, 
for a period much longer than eighteen months. It is just when they would begin 
to receive the social impression of their now life and imbibe the ideas and tradi¬ 
tions of their college they would leavo it, after taking their degree examination. 
This is extremely unsatisfactory both from tho point of viow of the students and 
from that of tlio colloges. Tho studonts would miss to some extent at least the best 
part of their education—tho personal influence of thoir teachors and the character 
pattern produced by tho traditions of thoir eoiloga—-the most valuable assets on which 
they oould rely in after-life. The Collegos would suffer inasmuch as they would 
find it difficult to oreato and foster any traditions with a rapid succession of students 
coming to thorn for little moro than a briof sojourn. Considering the serious diffi¬ 
culties on cither side wo aro forced to only oue conclusion whioh appears to me to 
be inevitable in the circumstaucos. Tho Intermediate olasses should cease to exist as 
a separate and distiuet unit. They should be absorbed, if I am allowed the expres¬ 
sion, partly in a throe-year degreo eotirso and partly in a three-year higher secondary 
course in a now typo of school, adequately stalled and oquippod and speoially 
organised for tho purposo. The University would iu that case have bettor material 
to deal with and, instead of tho short oourse of two yoars, a period of instruction as 
in Western Universities, extending over throe years. 

The universities in India as in other countries aro social institutions ; they owe 
their origin to social needs and servo social purposos. Yet owing to conservative 
academic ideas for which most of tho universities havo earned a colebrity, this simple 
truth has not always been fully roalised. Universities have sadly failed to recognise 
social foroes and lienee to meet social requirements. I will tako as an example tho 
problem of unemployment. In rocont years, universities, particularly Indian Univer¬ 
sities, have been blaraod, not undosorvedly in my opinion^ for the growing magnitude 
of this social evil. It is no doubt possible for tlio universities to say that the 
capacity of society to absorb educated young men and women in useful work is not 
under their control. It is not the business of tho universities to change soola! con¬ 
ditions and create now avenues of employment for their graduates. It is a social 
problem, and society must try to solve it. This shifting of responsibility does not 
really absolve tho universities of a failure whioh has produced such distressing re¬ 
sults. Moral and economic considerations in modern times have brought home to 
Indian Universities tho imminent danger of a social crisis. The eduoated unemployed 
are not only a burdon, but possibly a monace to socioty. Many intelligent young men 
and women become apathetic and cyuical through the consciousness that their work has 
no real importance while they are at tho University. This gloomy outlook has a 
painfully depressing offect on our studonts, impairing tho vigour of youth and killing 
the joy of work. Tho evil is obvious ; but it is not easy to devise a remedy. 

I think the time has come for us to pause for a while and consider tho true fun¬ 
ction of a university. A very thoughtful English educationist has thus conceived the 
functions of the universities. “I shall assume”, he says, “that the universities exist 
for two purposes ; on the ono hand, to train men and womon for certain professions ; 

67 
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on the other hand, to pursue loarning and rosoarch without regard to immediate uti¬ 
lity, We shall therefore wish to see at the universities those who are going to 
practise their professions, and thoso who havo that special hind of ability wmoh will 
enable them to. be valuable in learning and research. But this does not decide, by 
itself, how we are to select the men and women for the professions”, Indian Uni¬ 
versities have been slow to break -away from the scholastic traditions of learning ; 
they have over-emphasised that oloment in education which may be called literary 
culture and have given little regard to the other element which has a utilitarian value. 
Nay, worse, they are dirootly or indirectly responsible for the belief, so oommon in 
our young men, that a purely cultural education, which ought really to be disinterest¬ 
ed, will nave an immediate utility. Few have the desire to pursue learning for its 
own sake, and fewer still havo the abitity to devote themselves profitably to scholar¬ 
ship and research. The majority of the students who drift annually to the universities 
have no clear idea of what they seek -, or they seek something which they are unablo 
to find. 

With the growing tondeucies towards industrialism in recent years there haB been 
an increasing demand for training in soiunoe and industrial technique. The univer¬ 
sities ought to be able to meet this demand with inoreased facilities for soientifio and 
technical education. But considering the slow pace of industrial development in this 
country, l do not feel confident that suitable employment will be found in the near 
future for all the ambitious professional mon trained in the universities. Are there 
not already a considerable number of unemployed lawyers, engineers and dootors in 
the country ? Society can, I believe, absorb, without straining its resources, a large 
number of less ambitious young men trained in technical schools in the humbler voca¬ 
tions. If the present influx of couutioss boys and girls of average capacity into the 
university coaid be diverted at on earlier stage into more useful channels by pro¬ 
viding for them vocational schools, they could be saved from the hopeless disillusion¬ 
ment which is the lot of so many in aftor-lifo, and their parents too from the misery 
of an unsound investment which yields no return. When I think of tho vain endea¬ 
vour of these boys and girls to pursue a goal which can hardly be within their reach, 
the futility of such misguided enterprise and the resulting disappointment strike me 
as tragic. Bat that is not all. The intellectual and the emotional strain, augmented 
by frequent examinations which they are subjeoted during their unhappy college years 
tells heavily on their health, both physioal and mental, and wrecks their life. 

Education in character and elementary knowledge should be open to every boy and 
girl in a good social system and should in foot bo compulsory for every body. Bat 
university education should bo regardod as a privilege for special ability. Only a 
minority of the population can profit by a scholastic education proiongod to tho age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. But why should thero be such a mad rush, it may bo 
asked, for such an unprofitable, wasteful education at tho universities ? 

The cultural tradition of anoiont and mediaeval India was sacerdotal and in a 
sense aristocratic, education being the privilege of Brahmins who formed the intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy of tho country. Monasteries and ashrams and in many oases tho 
private cottages of tho gurus were tho only seats of tho loarning. The purpose of 
education was religions rather thaa utilitarian. The history of education in most 
European countries has passed through a similar phase. But, in modern times, with 
the rapid growth of democratic ideas aud tho new conception of sooiai injustioe as 
«quality and oqual opportunities for all’ have shaken tho foundations of tho old 
social structure and with that the ancient class distinctions and class privileges. 
None hut tho extremely conservative types will regrot this new outlook on ufo. 
But even tho most ardent advocate of social jnstice and equality will recognise in 
tho present universal desire of parents to soud their children, at any cost, to the 
universities, a demooratio reaction on society. Wiiat they themselves missed their 
children must get. To give them the social position which was the privilege of a 
olass in the old order, they must bo turned into 'gentleman’ with the university 
stamp on them. The motivo is often snobbish and not always eoonomio. The over¬ 
crowding at the nnlversities is due chiefly, I think, to the sooiai ambition of a people 
recently awakened from thoir peaceful clumbers by the impaot of demooratio ideas, 
I appreciate demooratio ideas and do not so much deprecate sooiai ambition as I do 
class privilege. But methods wrong, bocuse futile, have boon employed to achieve 
the end. I am oonvinced that tiro university education to bo profitable should be 
available to those only who aro fit for it. It must, therefore, be tho privilege of a 
selected few—selected, uot on account of their parents’ wealth and influence or their 
caste and oreed, but by the solo test of tho special ability of the students and their 
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capacity to profit by such education. It the nooossary ability is shown by the 
poorest student coming from the humblest home I shall bo glad to welcome him to 
the university and provide for him the opportunities possible. 

I will now say a few words to tho graduates of the year who have just been 
admitted to the Degrees of tho Univorsity. My young friends, I congratulate you 
heartily on the success you bavo attained. You have rooeived tne gifts whioh your 
alma mater had to offer you and it is my sincere bopo that they will stand von in 
good stead in tho trials and struggles which await you in the realm of practical life now 
you are going to enter. Let no durk oloud of doubts and fears obscure your vis'on, 
nor the burden of oares depress your spirit. A correct understanding of the mean¬ 
ing and significauoe of life will open before you tho oternal troasures of truth, beauty 
and joy which no gold can buy. l)o not judge life by the anomalios and futilities 
whioh oynical men may point to you, for if you do so the world will appear dreary 
and oheerless which it is not. Judge it by all that is good and great—the high as¬ 
pirations of men and thoir ceaseless struggle to attain them, thoir great love and the 
noble sacrifices whioh it has prompted. The success of your life will not be ulti¬ 
mately judged by visiblo results but by tho sincerity of your endeavour, and your 
true worth will uot bo estimated by what you have aocompiishod but by what you 
have striven for. Tho groat values of life aro not visible to the eye, but thoir reality 
can uevor bo questioned. Wealth and power aro desirable, no doubt : but they 
ropresont a value which is by no moans the highest. I should like you to consider 
the standard by which yon will judgo life and your success. The visiblo standard 
may appear more convincing : but it is the invisible standard whioh the wise man 
should employ. 

1 should liko you to romombor tho dignity of labour and valuo of brave efforts, 
for theso alouo make life worth living. I will give you now, to ponder on, tho 
boautiful words of Robert Browning whioh liavo novor failed to oheer me in the dark¬ 
est hours of depression or to give mo ooitrage in tho bitterost straggles in lifo : 

Then, welcomo each rebuff 

That turns oarth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that b ; ds nor sit nor stand bat go 1 
Bo our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and held cheap tho strain; 

Learn, nor account tho pang ; dare, novor grudgo tho throe ; 

For tlionec, — a paradox 
Whioh comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it sooras to fail : 

What I aspired to bo, 

And was not, comforts mo; 

A brute I might liavo been, but would not sink 
v tho soulo. 


THE PRO CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

The following is the full toxt of tho address delivered by tho Pro-Chancellor, the 
Hon'blc Kumvar ttir Jat/adish Prasad 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and Gontlemon— 

I consider it a great privilege to bo present here to-day at the 14th Convocation 
of tho Delhi University and to have the opportunity of listening to the porsuasive 
and illuminating address of tho Vico-Uhanoellor. I am indeed grateful to him for 
his flattering references to myself, ami I can assure him of ray abiding interest in 
the welfare and advancement of one of the youngest Universities in India. You, 
Mr. Vioe-Chanoellor, have paid a just tribute to tho memorv of tho first Chancellor 
of this University, tho late Marquis of Reading. The Delhi University owes its 
foundation to tho initiative and interest of that great statesman who rendered suoh 
signal services to tho British Empire during peace and war. It is only proper 
that we should mourn tho loss of ono of our first benefactors. Mr. Vico-Chancellor, 
I consider myself indeed fortuuato to bo Pro-rhancollor of this University at a 
most interesting stago in its development. The roports of the last year aud the 
observations wnioh you have just mado iudiealo that aftor much deliberation 
important and far-reaching decisions aro being mado and that the detailed linos of 
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futnre development are boing defined. I oannot olaim yet to unravel the mysteries 
“d the charms of a federal university, but I have already heard enough to be 
satisfied that It possesses great advantages. Though its funotions will be only to 
supplement, and not to displace, collegiate leaching, ft will yet be for the University 
rather than for the colleges to provide those special features whioh will beoome 
distinctive of Delhi and which wiU form its main charaoteristios. An oven more 
important function of a federal university will bo to coordinate and to guide the 
activities of oolleges. The pivot of a university, as has been generally recognised, 
should bo an efficient and enthusiastic staff ; it is therefore essential that their 
condition of work and servioe should be Buch as to promote loyalty and efficiency. 
I am glad that the draft Statute prescribing conditions of recognition of oolleges 
and defining the relations between the University and the colleges and between 
the oolleges themselves will be presented to the Court at its next meeting. 

You have alluded in your address, Mr. Tieo-Chancellor, to tho urgent necessity 
of strengthening the school foundations of the Univorsity. The important ana 
difficult question of school reconstruction has been muoh discussed in rooent years, 
especially by the Universities’ Conference and by tho Contral Advisory Board of 
Education ; and in particular, in its relation to the probloms of unemployment. Tho 
Committee presided over with such distinguished ability by the Bight Hon’ble Sir Tel 
Bahadur Sapru has also made many valuable suggestions in this eonnootion. I shall 
not add at present to tho volume or that discussion, but I desire generally to endorse 
what has already been said on the necossity of diverting many of tho students at a 
comparatively early age from a pnroly literary form of education. 

An essential preliminary will be to decide what should bo tho measure of gene¬ 
ral education which would be suitable for those who dosiro to take np practical 
occupations, or to receive practical training in one form or another. It should be of 
sufficient duration to enable them to benefit by the practical training whioh they 
will subsequently roooive ; but it should not be unduly prolonged, else they wifi 
beoome averse from praotioal work and oooupation. Export opinion appears to favour 
that view that this stage should bo completed before the timo of the present 
Matrioulation. Early stops should thus be taken to provido better and wider facilities 
than exist at present for vocational and praotical forms of training, and the Govern* 
ment of India is keenly desirous of assisting provincial Governments in oarryiim out 
his difficult and important task, and havo therefore adopted the proposal of the Central 
Advisory Board and havo dooided to provide, and to pay, within limits, for expert 
advioo in the matter of vocational training should local governments so desire. 

You have also roferred, Mr. Vice-Chanoollor, to tho question of finance. As an 
earnest of their good-will tho Government of India have already placod at the 
disposal of the University tho Old Viceregal buildings and estate ; they have also 
now abolished the ton per cent out on the grant to the Univorsity with tho result that, 
as from next year, the grant of Bs. one lakh will be paid in fall. But I under¬ 
stand that financial assistance will also bo roqnirod to enable the colleges to be trans¬ 
ferred to the new site ; and I gather that details of expenditure are now being pre¬ 
pared. As to the measure and manner of Govt, assistanco towards this objeot, I can 
say nothing at present, except that I shall take a personal interest in the matter and 
that I shall do what I oan to support the legitimate requirements of the University 
and of tho colleges. I would, however, add one word of advice. It is anticipated 
that when the advantages of tho federal system have been fully explored, it will be 
found that expenditure, both rocurring and non-roourring, will not be anything like 
as great as was originally estimated. Tn tho federal systenij the colleges will not be 
self-contained institutions as in an affiliating Univorsity; it will be for the oolleges 
of Delhi, therefore, under the guidance of the University, to distribute among them- 
selvos tho responsibility for providing teaching facilities in the several subjects of 
study with a view to eliminating all unnecessary waste and duplication. 

Mr. Vioe-Chanoellor, you havo paid a well deserved tribute to the great servioe 
whioh Sir George Anderson has rendored to Indian education, and more recently to 
the Delhi University. I know you will all sharo my deep regret that for domestic 
reasons Sir George Anderson will be soon leaving this oounfry and that the Univer¬ 
sity will no longer be able to count on his ripo experience and sage counsel. I am 
suro that when he retires to his homeland he will continue to think kindly of tho 
University to whose advancement on federal lines he has rendered suoh signal servioe. 

Mr. Vioo-Chancollor, it is ono of tho loss pleasurable experiences of young 
scholars who have just rocoived their degrees, to listen to words of advice from an 
elderly person like myself, who finds himself somewhat unexpectedly in learned 
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oomnany, through the irony of office. The faot that maQ y ma ?y years ago I too 
was a victim of this somewhat gratuitous provocation that ago offers to youth, will, 
I trust, induce a more indulgent frame of mind on the I’ ar - of. the graduates whom 
I now propose to address for a brief moment. You, Mr. \ ice-Chancellor, have 
already laid down, in felicitous phrase, for the graduates ^ , ” e living the 
portals of this University a high ideal of lifo and conduct, i cann °t hope to emulate 
your example. I will content myself with a few random re raar ^ In the necessary 
equipment of young educated Indians at tho preseut moment 1 would give a high 
place to a sense of proportion. I would ask you young grad ua ^ os to P u ^ forward 
your strength for tho things that really matt er and not to wa s ^ 9 y our t ,m o an <J 
effort on the unossential. You must have a right perspective both ln speech and 
action. We are a uimble-tongued people with a vivid imagination. We are at I |mea 
at a disadvantage when wo have to clothe our thoughts in the austere d ra P? r y of 
the English language. We should avoid tho use of phrase or metaphor H 

taken litorally, .may lead people to think that wo are prepared to do som 6 Ihmg or 
to advocate a lino of action which is nowhero within tho range of present intention. 
Pleaso also remember that precept and example should be close nmhtboure ana “PI 
complete strangers, as they not infrequently arc. There is much JTsoourso on com¬ 
munal harmony and the lost of it. It is sometimes forgotten that the silent example 
may achieve more than tho finally balanced peroration. 1 think it would also be an 
advantage if wc were to cultivate a moro lively sense of the ridiculous. Thore would 
then be loss tilting at windmills. I would also exhort you not to do your thinking 
in tho mass. If you can discipline yourself to the uncomfortable process of forming 
your own opinions on some of tho more important questions of the day, you will 
indeed be rendering a great service to yourself and to others. Nor need you think 
that the man who differs from you must necessarily be not only morally depraved 
but also montally deficient. It is often a groat advantage to be able to understand 
the other man’s point of view. 1 will not try your patience much further. I will 
only add one more word ot caution. Cultivate the habit of brevity in speech and 
writing. I hope I have uot laid myself open to tho retort ‘‘Physician, heal thyself”. 
Let not tho Hood of words drown your subject and spread dismay and alarm in your 
audience and yet leave behind it not a single fertilising particle of thought. 

My young friends, you nro setting out with high hopes and ambitions. Many of 
you have completed your University course at great personal sacrifice. I wish from 
tho bottom of my heart that in your voyage through lifo you may meet with fair 
winds and propitious skies. If perchance failure and diseouragomont come your way, 
lot that not depress you unduly. Retain for as long as you can the buoyancy and 
optimism of youth. Face your disappointments with courage and equanimity, never 
losing faith in yourself and in the dignity and value of human effort, for oven your 
failures may pave the way for tho success of tlioso who will follow you. 



The All Bengal Students’ Conference. 

The All-Bengal Stude^g. c on f 8reno0 wa s held on the 22nd January 1936 
at the Albert Hall, Calout^ unc j 0r presidency of 8 j. Hirendra Nath MukHerjee. In 
course of his address Sj Mdi'herj'ee said : We here are naturally and more immediately 
concerned about condj tions i n ou f country and the picture confronts us is as gloomy 
as it oan be, hour 0 f every five of us can neither read nor write, and to this, 
partly at any rate j 8 dlle ^e ill-health of our people whose average expectation 
of life is 23 5 y0ars agajngt 54 ; a England, the slow progress, if any, of campaigns against 
Malaria bq d other preventible diseases, and infantile death rates in the towns that 
range though figures five or six times higher than that of London. Wg are told, 
hi season iTu j 0Q t 0 f season, that ours is a predominantly agricultural country but 
the expenditure of the Punjab, much the most progressive of the Indian pro¬ 
vinces, the promotion of tho agriculture amounts to 79 rupees per 1C90 inhabi¬ 
tants, while the corresponding figures for industrial Englaud and the United States 
are 960 rupees and 1020 rupees respectively. We are often invited to admire some 
good bit or constructive work for the peasants, for young widows, for the children 
of ‘untouchables, of the housing of urban workers, but it is criminal to forget that 
they are startling exceptions to general' neglect and the scale of such efforts is 
necessarily microscopical. 

Orientals, they say, are prone to exaggeration ; may bo the allegation is true, for 
our contrasts of social and economic status appear, no doubt, in exaggerated forms. 
If one looks at the palatial residences of ttjo princes and princelings and industrial 
magnates in our big cities, and then at the disgraceful and diabolical one-room ten¬ 
ements of tho poor workers, ono surely ought to be pardoned for drawing certain 
conclusions. Such acute difference in standards of living does not exist in countries 
where labour is well organised. The class struggle in India was once described as 
literally murderous because it is infanticidal. In Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and 
other industrial towns, the mortality among infants under 12 months of age in 
well-to-do families would be about 90 to 100 per thousand, whereas in the municipal 
wards where the factory workers live, it would be from five to six times that 
number. “The poor,” as Professor Tawuey once wrote, “are beloved by the gods, 
if not by their fellow mortals.” 

This brings me to the question of our attitude towards our national organisation, tho 
Congress. Frankly, we must criticise the general line of Congress leadership, but we do not 
do so not because we love the Congress less, but we Iovo our country more. There is 
little doubt the Congress has mads serious tactical mistakes in the past ; it has had 
and still has among leaders men whoso aims seem dubious. It will have to shed many of 
such men and rejoice when they go. The Congress must not fight shy of proclaiming 
from the housetops that our society shelters parasites who aro among the most 
rapacious to be found any where, the Congress cannot afford to forget that small 
scale industry, which is wholly in Indian hands and wholly unregulated, exploits 
many more victims and much more savagely, than large scale industry which is 
partly European. The Congress should be conscious that the Khaddar movement 
is good only so far as it is good to pour ail the buckets of water that are available 
nearby in the case of a fire ; but it is more important to set about having an orga¬ 
nised fire brigade and not to encourage anything that distract the attention of _ society 
from the need of such organisation. The Congress is oxtremely ill-advised _ in 
causing the waste of the energies of many of its best workers in tho ‘Haitian 
movement which only befogs the atmosphere. What really is the idea of calling 
the so-called ‘untouchables’ the ‘people of God,’ except that presumably, God has 
kept them in a kind of special enclosure in order that his self-righteous votaries 
may exercise on them their patronage aud philanthropy ! 

But the Congress, we must admit in fairness, has turned popular thought, however 
clumsily and unscientifically, to the problem of poverty. Stumbling, hesitant, and 
only half-conscious of what it did started something like a class struggle in parts of 
Bengal and the U. P. With vision and courage, India’s gentle saint had led us past 
the first obstracle to freedom. He has taught us to fear our conquerors no longer. 
But how in this twentieth century, as Brailsford once wrote in an eloquent passage, 
this strayed child from an elder world should build her home amid the restless 
engines, that was not his to teach. 
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company, through the irony ot offloo. The fact that man y o^y yews ago I top 
was a victim of this somewhat gratuitous provooafion th?‘ *8® . °® ers “ youth, will, 
I trust, induce a more indulgent frame of mind on the'.?? 4 or, the^graduatea whom 
I now propose to address for a brief moment You, r“ r ‘ Vice-Chancellor, have 
alreadv laid down, in felioitons phrase, for tho graduated w ' 10 W1 “ " e * ea vmg tho 
portals <|f this University a high idoal of life and conduct I oa “ aot hope to emulate 
your example. I will content myself with a few random reP ar H‘ In the necessary 
equipmont of young educated Indians at tho present moraoDt; I would S^ 0 a high 
place to u sense of proportion. I would ask you young grad^^® 8 put forward 
your strength for the things that realty matt or and not to w£5 te y Qur t “ ne 
effort on the unessential. You must have a right perspective both speech and 
action. We are a nimble-tongnod people with a vivid imagination Wd £ re at times 
at a disadvantage when we have to clothe our thoughts in the austere grapery of 
the English language. Wo should avoid tho use of phrase or motaphor vhioh, if 

taken literally, may lead people to think that wo are prepared to do som etll,iD S or 

to advocate a line of action which is nowhere within the ranee of nresent intention. 
Ploase also remember that precept and example should be close neighbours ®nd not 
complete strangors, as they not infroquontly aro. There is much discourse on com¬ 
munal harmony and the rost of it. It is sometimos forgotten that the silent example 
may achieve more than the finally balanced peroration. 1 think it would also be an 
advantage if we were to cultivate a more lively sense of the ridioulous. There would 

then bo less tilting at windmills. 1 would also exhort you not to do yonr thinking 

in the mass. If you can discipline yoursoif to tho uncomfortable process of forming 
yonr own opinions on some of the moro important questions of the day, you win. 
indeed bo rondoring a groat servioo to yoursoif and to others. Nor need yon think 
that tho man who differs from you must necessarily be not only morally depraved 
but also mentally deficient. It is often a groat advantage to be able to understand 
the other man’s point of view. I will not try your patience much further. I will 
only add one more word of cantion. Cultivate the habit of brevity in spoeoh and 
writing. I hope I havo not laid myself open to tho retort ‘‘Physician, heal thyself”. 
Let not the flood of words drown your subjeot and spread dismay and alarm in yonr 
audience and yet leave behind it not a singlo fertilising partiole ol thought. 

My young friends, you aro sotting out with high hopes and ambitions. Many of 
yon have completed your University course at groat porsonal sacrifice. I wish from 
the bottom cf my heart that in your voyage through lifo you may meet with fair 
winds and propitious skies. If porehanco failure and discouragement come your way, 
lot that not depress you unduly. Retain for as long as you oan tho buoyancy and 
optimism of youth. Face your disappointments with courage and equanimity, never 
losing faith in yourself and in the dignity and value of human effort, for ovon your 
failures may pave the way for tho success of those who will follow you. 



The All Bengal Students’ Conference. 

i il* 10 .4lC onference was held on the 22nd Januafi 
at the Albert Hall, CaloiiJ^V nn ^ er tjj 0 presidency of 8j. Birendra Nath Mukherjee, In 
course of ms address §i Mukherjee said: We here are naturally and more immediately 
concerned ^about. oon<jjy on8 in our oountry and the gioture confronts us is as gloomy 
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Malaria ajj,j other preventible diseases, and infantile death rates in the towns 
range though figures five or six times higher than that of London. W<5 are told, 
in season ggj on t 0 f season, that ours is a predominantly agricultural gauntry hut 
the expendittre of the Punjab, much the moat progressive of the Indian pro¬ 
vinces, «n ^4 promotion of the a^iLuKatL amounts to ?D rupees per 1COO inhabi¬ 
tants, while the corresponding figures for industrial England and the United States 
are 960 rupees and 1020 rupees respectively. We are often invited to admire some 
good bit of constructive work for the peasants, for young widows, for the children 
of ‘untouchables, of the housing of urban workers, out it is criminal to forget that 
they are startling eroeptions to general neglect and the scale of such offortB is 
necessarily nroroioopical. 

Orientals, they say, are prone to exaggeration ; may be the allegation is true, for 
our contrasts of social and eoonomio status appear, no doubt, in exaggerated forms. 
If one looks at the palatial residenoos of the princes and princelings and industrial 
magnates in our big cities, and then at the disgraceful and diabolical one-room ten¬ 
ements of the poor workers, ono surely ought to bo pardonod for drawing certain 
conclusions. Such acute difference in standards of living does not oxist in countries 
where labour is well organised. The class struggle in India was onoe described as 
literally murderous because it is infan ticidal. In Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad and 
other industrial towns, the mortality among infants under 12 months of age in 
well-to-do families would be about 90 to luO per thousand, whereas in the municipal 
wards where the factory workers live, it would be from five to six times that 
number. “The poor,” as Professor Tawnoy onoe wrote, “are beloved by the gods, 
if not by their fallow mortals.” 

This brings me to the question of our attitudo towards our national organisation, the 
Congress. Frankly, we must criticise the genoral line of Congress leadership, but we do not 
do so rot booause wo love the Congress loss, but we Iovo otir country moro. There is 
little doubt the Congress has made serious taetioal mistakes in the past; it has had 
and still has among leaders men whose aims seom dubious. It will have to shed many of 
such men and rejoioe when they go. The Congress must not fight shy of proclaiming 
from the housetops that our society shelters parasites who aro among tho most 
rapacious to be found any where, the Congress cannot afford to forget that small 
soale industry, which is wholly in Indian hands and wholly unregulated, exploits 
many more victims and much moro savagely, than large soale industry whioh is 
partly European. Tho Congress should bo oonsoions that the Khaddar movement 
is good only so far as it is good to pour all tho buckets of water that aro availablo 
nearby in the oase of a fire ; but it is more important to set about having an orga¬ 
nised fire brigade and not to encourage anything that distract the attention of society 
from the need of such organisation. Tho Congress is extremely ill-advised in 
causing the waste of the energies of many of its best workers in the ‘Hainan’ 
movement whioh only befogs tho atmosphere. What really is tho idea of oalling 
tho so-called 'untouchables’ the ‘people of God,’ except that presumablly, God has 
kept them in a kind of special enclosure in order that his self-righteous votaries 
may exercise on them their patronage and philanthropy ! 

But the Congress, we must admit in fairness, has turned popular thought, however 
clumsily and uusoientifioally, to tho problom of poverty. Stumbling, hesitant, and 
only half-oonsoious of what it did started something like a class straggle in parts of 
Bengal and the U. P. With vision and courage, India’s gentle saint had ied us past 
the nrst obstraole to freedom. He has taught us to fear our conquerors no longer. 
But bow in this twentieth oentury, as Brailsford onco wrote in au eloquent passago, 
this strayed ohild from an elder world should build hor home amid the — 11 — 
engines, that was not his to teach. 
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Thera must be many among you who aro painfully conscious of the inanity of 
the so-called ‘middle’ and‘upper class’ life in India. Our interests are narrow, our 
attitudo is one of self satisfaction. Overwhelming economic pressure is driving many 
of our middle olass people into the ranks of the proletariat They retain all that 
was most decadent of their former attitudo, that is because our class divisions have 
been peculiarly complicated by the presonoo of caste. This is why we hear so often 
that que&r phrase, eduoated unemployment, the idea being that the problem of un¬ 
employment can be dealt with compartmontally ! Our leaders, even the most reputed, 
generally forget that if only our starving people—and 70 million are aocording to 
Major General Megaw’s estimate, on tho starvation line while 140 million more are 
poorly nourished—could buy more, our industries 'including agriculture would absorb 
many times the number of our present unemployed. They overlook the faot that the 
allocation of an additional yard of cloth to every Indian in the year would mean 
work and more work not only for our mills bat also for good old Lancashire 1 They 
seem ignorant that an attack on preventive disoasos would require the assistance of 
many more doctors than are at present qualified. They forget very many things 
besides, but it is convenient for them to do so, since to remember them is to ao 
once's best to hasten the advont of a social transformation in our country. 

It is the duty of students to shako off this stupor. They know that obsourantism 
fears universities. They oan reoall tho erowdod lectures of Fichte that in a sense 
created German unity, and tho efforts of Motternich hermatioally to seal the minds 
of students. They see even now how the students of Egypt and China are alive to 
a senso of their duty to tho community. Thoy cannot, in short, shut their eyes and 
ears to all tho winds that blow. Thoy know it is part of oourage to bo wise and 
informed and that aimless impotuousity is an infantile malady of radicalism. But 
thoy aro anxious for what I may call “awareness", so that when the time comes, 
they will not bo found wanting. Tiiis conference, I take it, is a sign of unrost in 
your desire to attiin au insight into the distracting conditions of to-day. In my 
remarks which owing to vory short notioo have unfortunately to leave in a rathor 
disjointed form, have tried to provoke thought and help decision. I do not know if I 
have succeeded ; but I know that you have my good wishes iu the work you have 
undertaken. 



The Utkal Students’ Conference 


the fifteenth session of the All-Utkal Students’ Conference was held at Cuttack on 
the 18th, April 1938. Mr. B. ilukherji, .Principal of tho Cuttack Training College, 
presided. Over 160 delegates from different parts of the province attended. 

Mr. Sadativ Misra , Chairman of the Reoeption Committee, welcoming the dele¬ 
gates, referred to the need for a separate University for Orissa. He said: “A 
separate province has oome into being: but the long cherishod aspiration of the 
stadents has been thwarted as it wore. We woro looking with earnest hopes for the 
4ay when we shall have a University for oursolves, to call it our own. The develop¬ 
ment of an autonomons entity on the lines of* its specific culture oan never be 
expected without a separate University imparting that requisite national culture. We 
cannot have the joy of tboseparate province until an All-Utkal University is also 
granted,J» us. The aspirations of tho studont community, nay of the whole popula¬ 
tion, will remain unrealised until a separate Utkal University comes into existence.” 
Referring to the eoonomic condition of the students, Mr. Das said: “It has been 
rightly remarked, that Amcrioans aro much nearer Heaven than any nation on earth. 
TnerO' is no denying the fact that a destitute canuot possess a normal character. 
Morality and character aro unattainable by the economically weak. Many a 
renowned ethicist has foand out that economic strength is tho only possible 
foundation on which ethics oan bo properly built. Tho problem, therefore, is tho 
improvement of the sources of ooonomic strength.” 

“Back to the land” is an advioe offered by many who are out for tho welfare of 
the middle classes. We are often advised to curtail our wants, not to raise our 
standards of living. Going back to tbe lands, to tho days of bullock carts is utterly 
inconceivable. Raising, of the standard of living, increasing wholesome wants aro 
at the base of progress of all civilisation ; and furthermore our standards of living 
are far too low to allow of any farther lowering. The principle of ‘back to the 
land’ is very often not belioved by tne advisers themselves : it is thrown on others 
to believe." 

The President, Mr. Mukherji , aftqr surveying the past history of Orissa and 
India, asked : “in the light of our reading of history, what Ib tho problem of tho 
day that confronts us ? Stated in somewhat abstract terms, the besetting problem 
before us is one of conservation and absorption. On a proper solution of this 
problem lies the future of Orissa, nay, of India as a whole. This means a spiritual 
revolt and upheaval, a searching of hearts. The youth of the country are the 
material for and on whom this process of absorption and conservation lias to bo 
practised.” Referring to tho probfom of unemployment, ho said that the solution 
lor it was not to be found solely in reform of oduoation. What was necessary 
was that youths should get work-minded. It would thon bo easy to find work. 

The Conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

RBsonunoKs 

One resolution, while thanking the Government for the creation of the new 
province and acording their weloome to Sir John Hubbaok, the first Governor, 
expressed their deeu sense of regret and resontmont at the non-inclusion in Orissa 
of Singbhnm, Midnapur, Tarla, Mandasa and other Oriya-spoaking tracts mul 
requested the Local Government to bring pressure upon tho Government of India 
ana the Secretary of State for India for their inclusion. 

The Conference pleaded' for a separate University and inclusion of post-graduate 
classes, and of Economics in the Intermediate arts course, and Oriva as the nrincioal 
subject in the B. A, course in the Ravenshaw College. “ P F 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, the Conference concluded. 



